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LONDON LABOUE 

ANB 

THE LONDON POOE. 


THE DESTROYERS OE VEIUkllN. 


The Eat- Killer. 

I N ^ tbi? Brill,*’ or rather in Brill -place, 
Soiners’-toTvn, there is a variety of courts 
brancliiug out into Chapel-street, and in 
one of tho most anjfularand obscure of these is 
to be found a perfect nost of rat-catchers — ^not 
altogetJicr professional rat-catchers, but for 
the most part sporting mechanics and coster- 
mongers. The court is not easily to be found, 
being inhabited by men not so well known in 
llie mimediate neighboui’hood as perhaps a 
mile or two away, and only to be discovered by 
the aid and direction of the little girl at the 
neighbouring cat’s-meat shop. 

My first experience of this court was the 
usual disturbance at the entrance, I found 
one end or branch of it filloll with a mob of eager 
listeners, principally women, all attracted to a 
particular house by the sounds of quarrelling. 
One man gave it as his opinion that the dis- 
turbers must have earned too much money 
yesterday ; and a woman, speaking to another 
vho had just come out, lifting up both her 
litmds and laughing, said, “ Here they are — at 
it again ! ” 

Tlie rat-killer whom wo were in search of 
was out at his stall in Chapel-street when we 
called, hut his wife soon fetched him. He was 
a strong, sturdy-looking man, rather above the 
middle height, with light hair, ending in sandy 
whiskers, reaching under his cliin, sharp deep- 
set eyes, a tight-skihned nose that looked as if 
the cuticle had been stretched to its utmost on 
its bridge. He was dressed in the ordinary 
corduroy costermonger habit, having, in addi- 
tion, a dark blue Guernsey drawn over his 
waistcoat. 

The man’s first anxiety was to show ns that 
rats were not his only diversion ; and in con- 
sequence he took us into the yard of feonse, 
where in a shod lay a buU-dog, a 
and a litter of pups just a week old. They did 


not belong to him, but he said he did a good 
deal in the way of curing dogs when he could 
get 'em, • 

On a shelf in this shed woi’a two large 
dishes, the one containing mussels without the 
shells, and the other eels ; these are the corn* 
modities in which he deals at present, so that 
he is properly what one would call a “pickled- 
eel seller.” 

We found his room on the first-floor cle^m 
and tidy, of a good size, containing two bed- 
steads and a large sea-chest, besid^es an . 
fashioned, rickety, mahogany table, while in a 
far comer of the room, perhaps waiting for the 
cold weather and the winter’s fi:re, was an ann- 
chair. Behind the door hung a couple of dog- 
leads, made of strong leather, and omomenited 
with brass. Against one side of the will were 
two framed engravings of animals, and a soH 
of chart of animated nature, while over the 
mantel-shelf wa j a variety of most character- 
istic articles. Among these appeared a model * 
of a bull- dog's head, cut out of sandstone, and 
painted in imitation of nature — a most mar- 
vellous piece of ugliness. “ He was the best , 
dog I ever see,” said the host, “ and when I 
parted with him for a ten-poimd note, a m&A 
as worked in the New Hoad look and mad6 
this model — he was a real beauty, was that dog* 
Tho man as carved that there, didn’t have no 
difficulty in boldin' him still, hecos he was veiy 
good at that sort o’ thing ; and when he’d , 
looked at anything he couldn’t he off doin’ it,** . 

There were also a great many comtneai 
prints about the walls, “ a penny each, frame 
and all,” amongst which were four dogs — sdl 
ratting — a game cock, two Bobinson Crusoea, 
and tlu’ce scripture subjects. 

There was, besides, a photograph of aaotliqr 
favourite dog which Wd “ had give him,” 

The man apologised for the bareness of the 
room, but said, “ You see, master, my brother 
went over to ’Merioa contracting Ibr a railwi^ 
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I under Peto’s, and they sends to me about a 
/ year ago, telling me to got together as many 
' likely fellows as I could (about a dozen), and 
take them over as excavators ; and when I was 
ready, to go to Peto's and get ^Yhat money I / 
wanted. But when I’d got the men, sold oft 
all niy slicks, and went for the money, they 
told me my brother had got plenty, and that if 
he wanted me he ought to be ashamed of 
hisself not to send some over hisself; so 1 
just got together these few things again, and I 
ain’t heard of nothing at all about it since.” 

After I had satisfied him that I was not a 
collector of dog-tax, trying to find out how 
many animals he kept, ho gave me what he 
evidently thought was “a treat” — a at 

his bull-dog, which he fetched from upstairs, 
and lei it jump about tin* room with a most 
unpleasant liberty, iidbrming 200 the nhde 
how he had given live pound for him, jmd 
that one of the. first pups he got by a bull he 
had got five pounds for, and that cleared him. 
“That Punch” (the hull dog’s name), he said, 

“ is as quiet as a lamb — wouldn’t Inn •- n<>l)ody ; 

I frequently talccs him tJirough tlu; streets 
without a lead. Sartainly ho killed a cat the 
t'other afternoon, but lu‘ couldn’t help that, 
'cause the cat flew at him ; tliough he took it 
as quietly as a man would a woman in a pas- 
sion, and only went at lier just to save his 
eyes. But you ct>uldri‘t easy get him olf, mas- 
ter, when ho once got a holt. He was ii good 
one for rats, and, he helio\ ed, the stanchest and 
tricksiest dog in London.” 

When ho had taken the brute upstairs, for 
wliich I was not a little tliankful, the man 
mode the foUomng statement : — 

“1 a’n’t a Londoner. Pve travelled all 
about the country. I’m a native of Iver, in 
Buckinghamshire. I’ve been three ye#r heie 
at these lodgings, and flv(i yeai in London 
altogether up to last Se,])tember. 

“ Before 1 come to London I was nothink, 
sir— a labouring man, an eshkewator. 1 come 
to London the same as the rest, to do any think 
I could. 1 was at work at the eshkewations at 
King’s Cross Station. 1 ivork as hard as any 
man in London, I tliink. 

“ When the station wns finished, 1, having a 
large family, thought I’d do the best I could, 
so I went to be foreman at the Caledonian Saw- 
mills. I stojqied there n twidvemonlh ; but 
one day I went for a load and a-Jialf of lime, 
and where you fetches a load and a-halfof lime 
they always gives you foiiriKuice. So as I was 
having a pint of beer out of it, my master come 
by and saw me drinking, and give me the 
sack. Then he wanted me to ax his pardon, 
and I might stop; hut I told him I wouldn’t 
beg no one’s pardon for drinking a pint of beer 
give me. So I left there. 

.since the Great Western was begun, 
my lamily,^ distributed all over the 
was a railway making. 
IMy brothers we: contractors for Peto, and 1 
generally workedgr my broBiers ; but they’ve 


( gone to America, and* taken a contract for a 
railway at St. John’s, Kew Brunswick, British 
North America. I can do auytJiing in the 
eshkewating way — I don't cai’e what it i.>. 

*‘After I left the Caledonian Saivmills I 
went to Billingsgate, and bought anythink I 
could see a chance of gettin’ a shilling out on, 
or to’ards keeping my family. 

“ All my lifetime I’ve been a-dcaling a little 
in rata ; but it was not till I come to London 
that I turned my mind fully to that sort of 
thing. My fatlier always had a great notion 
of the same. We all like tlie sport. When 
any on ns was in tlic country, and Die fanners 
wanted us to, w'e'd do it. If ain body heerd 
tell of my being an actiiish chap liJm, in that 
sort of way, they’d get me to come for a day 
or so. 

“ If anybody has a place* that’s eaten up 
with rats, I goes and gets some fei’iuts, and 
takef^ a dog, if I’ve got one, and manages to 
kill ’em. Sometimes 1 keep my own ferruts, 
but mostly I boiTows tln'iii. This .^oiing man 
that’s ivitli me, he’ll sometimes lia\e an order 
to go fifty or sixty mile into the country, and 
then he buys his fermts, or gets them the 
best way he can. They charges a good sum 
tor the loan of 'em — soraetimes as much as 
you get for tlie job. 

“You can buy femtis at Leadenluill-miirket 
for 5s. or 7s. — it all depends; >ou can’t get 
them all at one price, some of ’em is real 
cowards to what others is; some won’t even 
kill a rat. TIjc way we hies ’em is, we ]nits 
’em down anyvhere, in a room maybe, vith a 
rat, and if they smell about and won’t po ii]) 
to it, why they won't do; ’causb juu see, 
sometimes the feiTut has to go up a hole, and 
at the end there may be a dozen or sixteen 
rats, and if he hasn’t got the heart to tackle 
one on ’em, why he tin’t worth a farden. 

“ I have kept ferruts for four or five months 
at a time, but they’re nasty stinking things. 
I’ve had them get loose ; but, bless you. they 
do no harm, they’re as hinnocent as cats ; they 
won’t hurt nothink ; you can play with them 
like a kitten. Some puts things down to ketch 
rats — sorts of pison, which is their secret — 
hut I don’t. I relies upon my dogs and ferruts, 
and nothink else. 

“ I went to destroy a few rats up at Eussell- 
sqnare; there was a shore come right along, 
and a few holes — they was swarmed -vrith ’em 
there — and didn’t km)w how it was ; hut the 
cleverest men in the world couldn’t ketch 
many there, ’cause you sec, master, tliey mn 
down the hole into the shore, and no dog could 
get througli a rat hole. 

“I couldn’t get my living, though, at that 
business. If any gentleman comes to me and 
says he wants a dog cured, or a few rats de- 
stroyed, I does it 

“ In the coimtry they give you fourpence a 
rat, and you can kill sometimes as many in a 
farmyard as you can in Londqii. The most I 
ever got for destroying rats ms four bob, and 
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ilien I filled up tno brickwork and made th 
boles good, and there was no more come. 

“ I calls myself a coster ; some calls their* 
selves general dealers, but I doesn’t, I goes t( 
market, and if one thing don’t suit, why I buy 
another. , 

“ I don’t know whether you’ve heerd of i' 
master, or not, hut I’m the man as they sa; 
kills rats— that’s to say, I kills ’em like a dog 
I’m almost ashamed to mention it, and I shif 
never do it any more, hut I’ve killed rats fo 
a wnger often. You see it’s only been don 
like Ibr a lark ; we’vo bin all togetlicr daring 
one anotlier, and trying to do sometliing as 
nobody else could. I remember the first time 

1 did it for a w/iger, it was up at , where 

tliey’xo got a pit. There was a hull-dog a 
killing rats, so I says, 

“ ‘ Oil, that's a duffin’ dog ; any dog coiud 
kill quicker tljuri Inm. I’d kill again him my- 
self.’ 

“Well, then they chaffinl me, and 1 warn’t 
goin’ to ho done ; so 1 says, 

“ ‘ I’ll kill agjiin tliat dog for a sov’riii.’ 

“ 'I’he sov’rni was staked. I went down to 
kill eight rats again the dog, and I heat liim. 

I killed ’em like a dog, with my teeth. I went 
down hands andluiees and hit ’em. I’ve done 
it three times for a sov’rin, and I’ve won each 
time. I feels ^ery much ashamed of it, 
tliongU. 

“ On ilie himl part of my nock, as you may 
st't*, sir, there’s u sojir; that’s wliere I was bit 
by one; the rat twisted hiaself round and 
lu'ld on like a vice. It was A'ery bad, sir, for 
ii long time; it festero<l, and broke out once 
or twice, but it’s ail right now." 

Hats. 

’ruM rat, though sin all j weak, and contempt 
in its njjpearance, iiossesses proiierties 
tliat render it a more formidable enemy to 
mankind, and nioic injurious to the interests 
of society, than even those animals that arc 
endnod with the greatest strength and the 
most rapacious dispositions. To the one we 
can oppose united powers and suiierior arts; 
with regard to the other, experience has con- 
rinced us that no ai’t can counteract the 
effects of its amazing fecundity, and that 
force is ineffectually (hrccted against an ani- 
mal possessed of such variety of means to 
elude it. 

“ There arc two kinds of rats known in this 
country, — the black rat, which was fonucrly 
universal here, but is now vciy rarely seen, 
having been almost extirpated by the large 
brown kind, wliich is generally distinguished 
by the name of the Norway rat, 

“ This formidable invader is now universally 
diffused through the whole country, from 
whence every method has been tried in vain 
to exterminate it. This species is about nine 
inches long, of a light-brown colour, mixed 
with tawny and ash ; the throat and belly are 


of a dirty white, inclining to grey ; its feet aro 
naked, and of u pale flesh-colour; the tail is 
as long as tho body, covered ^^ilh minute 
dusky scales, thinly interspersed with short 
hairs. In summer it frequents tlio banks of 
rivers, iionds, and ditches, -wliere it lives on 
frogs, Ashes, and small animals, liut its rapa- 
city is not entirely confined to these. It de- 
stroys rabbits, poiiUiy, young pigeons, vt:c. It 
infests the granaiy, the barn, and the store- 
house; does iiifinito mischief among corn and 
fruit of all kinds ; and not conti'iit with satis- 
Aing its hunger, frequently carries off largo 
quantities to its hiding-place. It is a hold and 
fierce litlle animal, aial wIk'h closely juirsiied, 
will turn and fasten on its assailant. It-, bile 
's keen, and the wound it inflicts is painful 
,nd diflieult to heal, OAving to tho form of i(s 
,eeth, Avliicdi ai’o long, shai'p, and of an inv- 
gular shape. 

“ The rat is amazingly prolific, usually jiro- 
ucing from twelve to eighteen young ones at 
■no time. Tlieir numbers Avoiild soon in- 
Teaso beyond all poivcr of resti’aiuf, were it 
ot for an insatiable appetite, that impels 
liem to destroy and devour each other. The 
eaker ahvays fall a jirey to the stronger; 
ml a large male rat, wliicli usually lives by 
.s(df, is dreaded by those of its own species as 
heir most formidable enemy. 

“ It is a singular fact in the history of thoso 
.nimals, that tho skins of such of them ns 
ave been devoured in tlndr lioh's have fj’e- 
uently been found curiously tiiriKal inside 
ait, ('very part being comph'tely inverted, 
veil to the ends of the toes. How the op/ivc- 
’on is perfonned it would bo difficult to ascer- 
ain ; but it ajipears to be effected in some 
ccnliar mode of eating out tho contents. 

“ Besides tlie numbers that perish in these 
niiatural conflicts, they have many fierc(^ and 
iveteratc enemies, that tak(^ every occasion to 
cstroy tlxnn. IMunkind have contrived vaii- 
ns methods of extenuimiting these bold in- 
ruders. For this purpose traps are often 
')uii(l inefleclual, such being the sagacity of 
lie unimuls, that when any aro drawn into 
he snare, the others by such means learn to 
void the dangerous allurement, notwith- ^ 
tanding the utmost caution may liavo been 
sed to c(3nceal tbe design. Tho surest ine- 
hod of lolling them is by poison. ]^ux vomica 
round and mixed with oatmeal, Avith a small 
roportiou of oil of rhodium and musk, have 
een found from experience to be very cffec- 
ual. 

The water-rat is somewhat smaller than 
Uic Norway rat; its head larger and its nose 
thicker; its eyes are small; its ears short; 
icarcely appearing through the hair ; its teeth 
re largo, strong, and yellow; the hair on its 
)ody thicker and longer than that of the com- 
aon rat, and chiefly of a dark brown colour 
mixed with red ; the belly is grey ; the tail five 
inches long, covered with short black ludrs, 
and the tip with white. 
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"The water-rat generally frequents the j more povrerfut, tusOve, and c/lheti^u in tha 
sides of rivers, ponds, and ditcJies, where it I eommon grey rat than in any other amnmi 0 / 
W.«idfomsiBiiest. It fe«i» o. »«;», ««: ^ 


fmaii nsn ana spawn, swuns •^"".^'^^.^''jrZJscamesheryoungA^^ 

martobJj fast, and can continue a long orLJproduccs a less ,mm. 

I^M^cZles FomersiWa JUssay e» tHe her than twelyp «aT 

Fhllo»avhy, Studij, and Use of Natural I/islorg ' ei^bteen at a Uter~the medinm namba my 

(181 3), ^ e find some relloAtions which remiud be talcen for an average — and tiie j)Ciioa ot 
ns of lluy and Derham. IVe shall extract a gestation, though of such short continuance, IS 
few paragraphs which relate to the subject in confined to no poilieular season of'the year, 
hand. “ The embraces of the male are adiiiitted 

“ Notliing can afford a finer illustration of immediately after the birth of tho vindictive 
tlio beau ti fill order and simplicity of the laws progeny; and it is a fact wliicli I have as- 
which govern tho creation, than the certainty, cerfained beyond any doubt, that the female 
precision, and regularity with wdiich tlie na- suckles her young ones idinost to tho very 
lural checks in the superabundant increase of moment when another litter is dropping into 
each tribe of animals are managed; and (‘\ery the w’orld as their successors, 
family is subject to tlie operation of cluH'ks j “A celebrated Yorkshire rat-catclicr whom I 
peculiar to the species — whatever it may he — have occasionally (Jinployed, oiio day killed a 


family is subject to tlie operation of cluH'ksj “A celebrated Yorkshire rat-catclicr whom I 
peculiar to the species — whatever it may he — have occasionally (Jinployed, one day killed a 
and established by a wise law of the Most large female rat, that was in Ibo act of suck- 
lIigh,to counteract the futMefiects that might ling twelve young ones, which laid attained a 
arise from an e\or-active populalb'e x>rinciple. very considcrabh' growth ; nevertheless, upon 
It is hy the admirable tbsposiiion of tlicse opening her swollen body, bo found tliirtceu 
checks, tho contemidation of whkh is alone quick 3^oung, that wti’O within a few days of 
sufficient to astonish ihe loftiest and most their biilh. Supposing, therf‘fore, that tlio 
comprehensive soul of man, that the ■\\hoh rat produces ten litters in tlie course of a 
system of animal life, in all its various forms, year, and that no check on their iiKTcaso 


is kept in due strength and equilibrium. 


should operate destructively for the spr.ee of 


‘ T’his snliject is worthy of tho uaturfilist’s four years, a number not far short of 3, U( 10,000 


most serious consideration.” 

“ This gre^at law,” Mr. Y. proceeds, “ per- 
vades and iiirects tlu* whole iiiiimal creation 


might be produced from a siuj^le pair in that 
iimo 1 

Now, tho consequence of such an active 


and so active, unwearied, and rapid is the and iiroductivc priiieiplo of increase, if siifiered 
piinciple of increase over the moans of suh- continually to o])erale without clmtjk, i\ould 
sistonco amongst the inferior animals, that it soon ho fatally ohrions. We have heard of 
is o’vident whole genera of carnivorous beings fertile plains devastated, and large towns un- 
amongst beasts, birds, fish, reptiles, and in- derminecl, in Spain, hy rabbits ; and oven 
sects, luivo been created for the rxpress pur- that a military force fn)m Homo ^as once re- 
(?) of suppressing tho redundancy f)f (picstod of the great Augustus to su])prt'ss tho 
others, and resti’aining their numbers Avilbin astonisliing nimibt'rij of the sameanmifdoAcr- 
proper limits. running the island ^)f Majorca and l^tiiiorca. 

“ But even the natural checks are insiitli- This circumstance is reco)-d('d hy Pliny, 
cient to restrain tlu^ oifects of a too-rapid ‘‘If, therefore, rats AV(‘ro suilbred lo miil- 

poinilative principle in some animals, whLcli tiply without tlie restraint of tlio most ]jOAver- 
^ liai’e, iherelorc, certain destructive i)ropt‘nsi- ful and positive natural checks, not only Avould 
ties given to them hy the Creator, that operate fertile plains and rich cities he lUKh'mdncd 
powerfully upou themselves and tlicir off- aud destroyed, hut the avIioLa surface of tho 
spring, as may he particularly obseiwed in the earth in a very few years would be rendered a 
natural history of the hut Avhi eh is still barren and hideous waste, covered with iny- 

more evidently and strikmgly displayed in the riads of famished grey rats, against ivhich man 
life and economy of tlie rat. himself would contend in vJiin. But the same 

“ It lias been calculated by Sir. Pennant, Almighty Being who perceived a necessity for 
and thc're can he no doubt of the truth of the their existence, has also restricted their num- 
statemont, tliat the astonishing immhcr of hers within proper bounds, hy creating to them 
1,274,84.0 mny he produced from a single pair many very powerful enemies, and still more 
of rabbits in the short .space of four yi'ars, as oflectually by establishing a propensity in 
these animals in their wild state breed seven themselves, tho gratification of which has con- 


times in n-year, and generally produce eight tinually the effect of lessening their numbers, 
young ones each time. They are capable of even inox'o than any of their foreign enemies, 
procreation at the age of five or six months, “ The male rat has an insatiable thirst for 
and tho doe carries her burthen no more than tho blood of his own ofispring; the fiunale, 
tliirty days. ' ^ ^ being aware of this passion, hides her young 

“ But tlie principle of increase is much in such secret places as she supposes likely to 

I escape notice or discovery, till her progeny are 
Bewick’s History of Quadi-vpedt^ 17P0, seq. « old enough to venture forth and stand upon 
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:* Dteeir own energies ; but, notwithstanding thi: keep them fox’ Uie purpose of rat matches, I 
precaution, tlio male rat frequently discovers thought it necess^y, for the full elucidation 
them, and destroys as many os he can ; nor 1 of my subject, to visit the well-known public- 
fihe defence of the mother any very effectua] house in London, where, on a certain night in 
• protection, since she herself somelames fulls tlm week, a pit is built up, and roguloi- rat- 
' victim to her temerity and her maternal ten killing matches take place, and where Ukiso 
deimcRR, who have sporting dogs, and are anxious to 

“ Besides this propensity to the destruction test their qualities, can, after such matches arc 
of their own offspring, when other food fails finished, purchase half a dozen or a dozen rats 
them, rats himt down and prey upon cad for them to practise upon, and judge for them- 
other ^vith the most ferocious and desperal selves of their dogs\“ i>ei1bnnances,’* 
avidity, inasmuch as it not unfrequently haj> To quote the words printed on the pro- 
jicns, in a colony of these desti’uctive animals prietor’s cord, ‘‘ he is alwajs at Lis old house 
that a sinjrlc male of more than ordinan at home, as usual, to discuss tlie fancy 


powers, after having overcome and devourc( 
all competitors with the cxce^ition of a few 
females, reigns the sole bloody and much- 
dreaded t}Tant over a considerable tenitoiy, 
dwelling by himself in some solitary hole, and 
never appealing abroad without sjireading 
terror and dismny even amongst the females 
whose embraces ho seeks. In this relentless 
and bloody character may he found one of the 
most powerful and positive, of the checks 
wljich operate to the represssion of this specie's 
within pre^per bounds ; a character w'hich at- 
taches, in a gi’cutor or hsss degree, to the 
whole Mf/s genus, and in which we may readily 
perceive the cause of the extirpation of the 
old blnek rats of England, Jl/us raihus; for the 
large grey vats, having sniievior bodily powders 
unit,(‘d to the same carnivornus iDroiiensities, 
would easily conquer and destroy their 
black opponents ’wherever they could b(‘ 
found, mul whenever they met to disimte the 
title of posss'ssion or of sovereignty.” 

Wlien the young rats begin to issue from 
their holes, lh<i mother watclios, defends, anti 
ev(‘n ^^ith tlic cats, in order to save 

them. A large rat is more mischievous than 
a joung cat, and nearly as strong: the rat 
uses ht!r foiv-leeth, and Jlie cat makes most 
use of her cln ws ; so tliat the latter requires 
Loth to bo vigorous and accustomed to fight, 
in order to dcslroy tier adversary. 

'ITie weasel, though smaller, is a much more 
dangerous and formidable enemy to tlic rat, 
because it can follow it into its retreat. T ts 
strength being nearly equal to that of the rat, 
the combat often continues for a long time, 
but the method of using their arms by the 
opponents is very dilferent. The rat woimds 
onl.> by repeated strokes witli his fore-teeth, 
which are belter fonnod for gnawing than 
biting ; and, being situated at the extremity of 
the lever or jaw, they have not much force. 
But the weasel bites cruelly with the Whole 
jaw, aud, instead of letting go its hold, sucks 
the blood from tlie wounded part, so that the 
rat is always killed. 

A Night at RAT-KiixiNa. 

CoNsiDEiuNo the immense number of rats 
which form an article of commerce with many 
of the lower orders, whoso business it is to 


generally.” 

I arrived at about eight o'clock at the tavern 
where the performances "were to take phice. 1 
vras too early, but there -was plenty to occupy 
my leisui’O in looking at the curious scene 
around mo, and taking notes of the hnhhs 
und conversation of the customers ’W’ho wcrci 
'locldng in. 

The front of the long bar was crowded vcith 
lien of every grade of society, all smoking, 
drinking, and lalldng about dogs. Many of 
them had brought with them their “fancy” 
mimnls, so that a kind of “canine exhibition” 
vas going on; some carried under their arm 
:mall hull-dogs, whose flat pink noses rubbed 
,"amst my arm as I passed; others hod Skye- 
•rriors, curled up like balls of hair, and 
leeping like children, as they were nursed by 
lieir owners. The only animals that seemed 
wake, and under continual excitement, were 
he little brown English terriers, who, desj^o 
he neat black leatlK'rn collars by which Iney 
\orc held, struggled to get loose, as if they 
^meH tlio rats in the room above, and were 
lalieiit to begin the fray. 

There is a business-like look about this 
tavora -vNliich at once lets jou into the cha- 
racter of tlie person wlio owns it. The diinl^- 
ing seems to have been a second arj^ iiotio)i in 
its formation, for it is a low-roofed room with- 
out any of tlioso adoniments which are now 
generally considered so necossaiy to render a 
public-house attractive. The tubs where the 
spirits are kept arc ])listered with the heat of 
tlie gas, and so dirty that the once brilliiuit gilt 
hoops arc now quite black. 

Sleeping on an old hall-cliair lay an enor- 
mous white bulldog, “ a great beauty,” as I 
was informed, -with a liead as round and 
smooth as a clenched boxing-glove, and seem- 
ingly too large for the body. Its forehead 
appeared to protrude in a manner significant 
of water on the brain, and almost overhung 
the short nose, through wliich the animal 
breathed heavily. When this dog, which was 
the admiration of all beholders, rose up, its 
legs were as bowed as a tailor’s, leaving a 
peculiar pear-shaped opening between them, 
which, I was informed, was one of its points 
of beauty. It was a white dog, with a sore look, 
from its being peculiarly pink roimd the eyes, 
nose, and indeed at all the edges of its body. 
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* On the other side of the fire-place was a 
white bull-terrier dog, witli a black patch over 
the eye, which gave liim rather a disreputable 
look. This animal was watching the move- 
ments of the customers in front, and occa- 
sionally, when the entrance-door was swung 
back, would give a growl of inquiiy as to what 
the fresh -comer wanted. The proprietor was 
kind enough to infoimi mo, as he patted this 
animal’s ribs, wliich showed like the hoops on 
a butter firkin, tliat he considered there had 
been a “ httlo of the greyhound in some of 
his hack generations.’’ 

About tlio walls were hung clusters of black 
leatljor collars, adorned ivitli brass rings and | 
clasps, and ])re-eniinent was a silver dog-col- 
lar, which, from the conversation of those 
about me, I learnt w^as to be the jnize in a 
rat-mat(‘h to be “killed for" in a foitnigiit’s 
time. 

As the visilors jioured in, tiiey, at the re- 
quest of the pro])rietor “ not to block up the 
bar,” look lludr scats in t\ie parlour, and, ac- 
cuuipauii'd by a wuitei, who k(‘T>t shonting, 
“ (ji\e your orders, gentlemen,” 1 entered the 
room. 

1 found Hint, like the bar, no pains had been 
taken to reiidei’ the room attractive to the 
customers, for, with the cxcc]>tion (»f the sjiort- 
iijg iiicturcH hiuig against the dingy iiaper, it 
W'as devoid of all adoniment. Over the fire- 
jdace w'ere s(iuiire glazed boxes, in wdiich w’ore 
the slnlfed forms of dogs famous in their day. 
I’re-mu incut among tin* piiiiLs w'as that repre- 
K||;itjng the “AVondor” Tiny, “five pounds and 
a, ludfin weight,” as he ap]/earcd killing iiOO 
rats. This (uigraving had a singular look, I 
fi-om its basing been printed upon a bilk 
liaiidkorohief. Tiny had been u great fa- 1 
vo'iritii with the propiietor, and used to wear: 
a lady’s bracelet as a collar. 

Among the stulled heads was one of a white i 
Imll-dog, with tivmeiidous glass eyes sticking 
out, as if it had died of strangulation. 'J’lm 
])ru})rietor’s son was kind enough to cx])hiin 
to me the qualities that had once belonged to 
this favourite. “They’ve spoilt her in stuffing, j 
sir,” he said ; “made her so short in the head; 
hut she wuis the wonder of her <laJ^ 'riiere 
wasn't a dog in England as w ould come nigh 
her. Tlierc’b her danghtcr,” he added, point- 
ing to another head, something like that of a 
seal, “ but she wasn’t reckoned lialf as liand- 
8ome Jicr motlier, though she W'as very 
much admired in lier time. 

“ That there is a dog,”, he continued, yioint- 
ing to one represented with a rat in its mouth, 
“ it was as good as any iij England, though 
it’s bo small. I’ve seen her kill a dozen rats 
almost as big as herself, though they killed 
her at last; for sewer-rats are dreadful for 
giving dogs canker in the mouth, and she 
wore herself out with continually killing them, 
though we always rinsed her mouth out well 
with peppermint and water while she were at 
work. AYhen rats bite they are pisonous, and 


an ulcer is formed, which we are obleeged to 
lance ; that's what l^led her.” 

■ The company assembled iu “the parlour” 
consisted of sporting men, or those who, from 
curiosity, had come to witness what n rat- 
match was like. Seated at the same table, 
talking together, were those dressed in the | 
costermonger’s suit of corduroy, soldiers witli j 
their imifonns carelessly unbuttoned, coacli- 
racn in their livery, and tradesmen who luid 
slipped on their evening frock-coats, and run 
out from the shop to see the sport;. 

The dogs helongnig to the company WT.re 
standing on the dillcrent tables, or lied to the 
legs -of the forms, or sleeping iu llicir owm is’ 
arms, and were in turn minutely cntjcised — 
their limbs being stretched out as if they were i 
being felt for fractiircb, and their moutlislooked 
into, as if a dentist wt'ro examining their teeth. 
Nearly all the little animals wx're marked willi 
seal’s fi’om bites. “ Pity to bring him up to 
rat-lvilling,” said one, who had been admiring 
a fierce looking bull-terricT, although he did 
not mention at the same time what line iu life 
the little animal ought to pursue. 

At another table one man was declaring 
Ibat his pet animal was the ('xacl image of the 
celebrated rat-killing dog “liilly,” at tlie same 
time pointing t,o the pictiin' against the W''all 
of that famous animal, “ as he ])erformed his 
wonderful feat of killing 000 rats in live 
minutes and a half.” 

There were amongst the visitors some 
Freiicli gentlemen, wlio had evidently wit- 
nessed nothing of the Idiid before ; ami w'hilbL 
they endeavoured to drink their liot gin and 
water, they made their intciqn’etur translate 
to them the contents of a hii’gc placard hung 
ui)on a hatpeg, and headed — 

“ Kveby Man has uis Fancy. 

RATTING IN REAidTY.” 

About nine o’clock the pro])rictur took the 
chair in the parlour, at tluj same, time giving 
the order to “sliut up tlie shuiLers in the 
room above, and light np the pit.” 'Fliis tni- 
noiinceinent seemed to rouse tbe spiiiis of the 
impatient assembly, and even the dogs tied to 
the legs of the tables ran out to the Imjgth of 
their leathern thongs, and their tails curled 
like eels, as if they understood the meaning of 
the words. 

“ Why, that’s the little champion,” said the 
proprietor, patting a dog with thighs like a 
grasshopper, and wffiose mouth opened back 
to its' cars. “ Well, it is a beauty! I wish I 
could gammon you to take a ‘fiver’ for it.” 
Then looking round the room, he added, 
“Well, gents, I’m glad to see you look so 
comfortable.” 

The performances of the evening were some- 
what hurried on by the entering of a young 
gentleman, whom the waiters called “ Cap’an.” 

“ Now, Jem, when is this match coming oft’? ” 
the Captain asked impatiently; and despite 
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the assurance that they were getting ready, he 
iliH'atcncd to leave the place if kept waiting 
much longer. This young officer seemed to 

!i great “ fancier*’ of dogs, for he made the 
round of the room, handling each animal in 
ils turn, feeling and squeezing its feet, and 
ccnitinising its eyes and limbs with such mi- 
nuteness, that tlic French gentlemen were 
forced to inquire who he was. 

There w’as no announcement that the room 
above was ready, though everybody seemed 
to understand it; for all rose at once, and 
mounting the broad wooden ttaireasc, which 
led to what was once the “drawing-room,” 
dropped their shillings into the hand of the 
projuietor, and entered the rat-killing apai't- 
ment. 

“ The pit,” as it is called, consists of a small 
circus, some six feet in diameter. It is about 
as largo as a centre llowcr-bed, and is fitted 
with a high wooden rim that reaches to elbow 
height. Over it the branches of a gas lam)) 
are arranged, which light up the white painted 
floor, and every part of tlie little arena. On 
one side of the room is a recess, which tlie 
proprietor calls his “ private box,” and this 
apartment the Captain and his friend soon 
took )iossessi©n of, whilst the audience gene- 
rally clambered upon the tables and forms, or 
hung over the sides of the pit itself. 

All the httle dogs which the visitors had 
brought up with them were now squalling and 
harldng, and struggling in their masters’ arms, 
us if they were tlioroughly acquainted with 
the uses of the pit; and when a rusty wire 
cage of rats, filled with the dark moving mass, 
was brought forward, the noise of the dogs 
w as so great that the proprietor was obliged to 
shout out — “ Now, you that have dogs do 
make ’em shut up.” # 

The Captain was the first to jump into the 
pit, A man wanted to sell him a bull-terrier, 
spotted like a fancy rabbit, and a dozen of 
rats was the consequent order. 

The Captain preferred pulling the rats out 
of the cage himself, laying hold of them by 
their toils and jerking them into the arena. 
Ho was cttuticyicd by one of the men not. to 
let them bite him, for “ believe me,” were the 
words, you’ll never forget, Cap’an ; these ’ere 
are none of the cleanest.” 

"Whilst the rats were being counted out, 
some of those that had been taken from the j 
cage ran about the painted floor and climbed I 
up the young officer’s logs, making him^hake 
them off and exclaim, “ Get out, you vonnint !” 
whilst others of the Ugly little fttiimn-lg gat 
upon their hind legs, cleaning their faces with 
their paws. 

When the dog in question was brought 
forth and shown the dozen rats, he grew ex- 
cited, and stretched himself in his owner’s 
onus, whilst all the other animals joined in 
a full chorus of whining. 

Chuck him in,” said the Captain, and over 
Went the dog ; and in a second the rats were 


running round the circus, or trjiug to hide 
themselves between the small opoiiings iu the 
boards round the pit. 

Although the proprietor of tho dog endea- 
voured to speak up for it, by declaring “il T\as 
a good 'un, and a very pretty pc'rformer,” still 
it was evidently not worth much iu a rat-kill- 
ing sense; and if it had not boon for his 
“ second,” who beat the sidps of the pit with 
his hand, and shouted “ Hi! hi! at ’eml” in 
a most beivildering manner, we doubt if tho 
terrier would not have preferred leaving tho 
rats to thcmsc'lves, to enjoy theii’ lives. Some 
of the rats, when tho dog advanced towards 
thorn, spi-ang up in his fac(‘, making him dratv 
hack with astonishment. Others, as he bit 
them, emded round in his mouth and fastened 
on his nose, so that he had to carry them as a 
cat does its kittens. It also required many 
shouts of “ Drop it — dead ’im,” before he would 
leave those he had killed. 

We cannot say whether the dog was event- 
ually bought ; but from its owner’s exclaiming, 
in a kind of apologetic tone, “ Why, he never 
saw a rat before in all his life,” we I’ancy no 
dealings took place. 

The Captain seemed anxious to see as much 
sport as he could, for he Irequenlly aslcod 
those who tjarried dogs in their arms whether 
“ Ins little ’un would lull,” and appeared sorry 
when such answers were given as — “ My dog’s 
mouth’s a little out of order, Cap’an,” or “ I've 
only tried him at very small 'uns.” 

One little dog was put in the pit to amuse 
himself with tlie dead bodies. He seized hold 
of one almost as big as himself, shook it 
furiously till tho head thumped the floor like 
a drmnslick, making those around shout with 
laughter, and causing one man to exclaim, 
“ He’s a good 'un at shaking heads and tails, 
ain’t he?” 

Preparations now began for the grand match 
of the evening, in whicli fifty rats were to be 
killed. Tho “ dead ’uns ’’ w^orc gathered up by 
their tails and flung into the comer. The 
floor was swept, and a big flat basket produced, 
like those in which chickens aro brought to 
mai’kot, and under whose iron wire top could 
be seen small mounds of closely packed rats. 

This match seemed to be betw een the pro- 
prietor and his son, and the stake to be gained 
was only a bottle of lemonade, of which the 
father stipulated he should have first drink. 

It was strange to obeerve the daring manner 
in which the lad introduced his hand into the 
rat cage, sometimes keeping it tliere for more 
than a minute at a time, as he fumbled about 
and stirred up with his fingers the living mass, 
picking out, as he had been requested, “ only 
tlie big ’uns.” 

When the fifty animals had been flung into 
the pit, they gathered thepaselves together into 
a mound wMch reached cme-third up the sides, 
and which reminded one of the heap of hair- 
sweepings in a barber's shop after a heavy 
day’s cutting. These were till sewer and water- 
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ditch rats, foad the smdU that r6se from Uiem 
was like that irom a hot drain. 

The Captain amused by flicking at 

thorn "with his pocket handkerchief, and otfer- 
ing them the lighted end of his cigar, which 
tli(i little creatures tamely snuffed at, and drew 
hack from, as they singed their noses. 

It was also a favourite amusement to blow on 
the mound of rats, for they seemed to dislike 
the cold wind, which sent them fluttering 
ubont. like so many feathers; indeed, whilst 
the match was going on, whenever the little 
animals collected together, and formed a harri- 
c^dc as iu were to the dog, the cry of “ Blow on 
icTTi ! blow on ’em ! ” was given by the spectators, 
and the dog’s second puffed at them as if ex- 
tinguishing a flr(', wlien they would dart off 
like so man}' sparks. 

The comiiany was kept waiting so long for 
Ilje match to begin tliat the impatient Captain 
again threatened to leave the house, and was 
only quieted hy the i)roprietors reply of “My 
d(‘ar fiiend, he easy, tlie hoy’s on the stairs 
with the dog;” and true enough we sliortly 
lieard a wheezing and a screaming in the ])ass- 
nge will I out, as if some strong-winded animal 
W('rc‘ b(dng strangled, and presently a boy 
Gnl(‘red, ('anying in his anns a bull-toiTier in 
a perfect tit of excitement, foaming at the 
mouth and stretching its neck forward, so that 
the collar which held it back seemed to he 
cutting its throat in two. 

'rhe animal was nearly mad with rage — 
scratching and stniggling to get loose. “ Lay 
hold a little closer np to the head or he’ll tura 
roniicl and nipyer,” said tlio proprietor to his 
son. 

Whilst the gasping dog was fastened up in a 
corner to writhe its impatience away, the land- 
lord made inquiries for a stop-watch, and also 
for an umpii’e to decide, as he added, “ whether 
the rats were dead or alive when tliejTe 
‘ killed,’ as 1‘addy says.” 

WJien all Ukj aiTangements had been made 
" the “ second” and the dog jumped into the 
pit, and aft(u- “ letting him see ’em a hit,” 
the teiTi(3r was let loose. 

The moment the dog was “ free,” ho be- 
came quiet iu a most business-like manner, 
and rushed at the rats, huiying his nose in 
the mound till he brought out one in his 
mouth. In a short time a dozen rats with 
vetted necks were lying bleeding on the floor, 
and the white paint of the pit became grained 
with blood. 

In a little time the terrier had a rat hang- 
ing lt> his nose, wliich, despite his tossing, 
still held on. He dashed up against the 
sides, leaving a patch of blood as if a straw- ! 
berry liad been smashed there. ! 

“He doesn’t squeal, that’s one good thing," 
said one of the lookers-on. 

As tlie rats fell on their sides after a bite 
they were collected together in the centre, 
where they lay quivering in their death- 
gasps I 


** Hi, Butcher I hi, Butcher!” shouiea me ■ 
second “good dog! hw-r-r-r-r-h !” and he' 
beat the sides of the pit like a drum till the 
dog flew about with new life. 

“Bead ’un! drop it!” he cried, when the 
terrier “ nosed” a rat kicking on its side, as it 
slowly expired of its broken neck. 

“ Time!” said the proprietor, when font of 
the eight minutes had expired, and. the dog 
was caught up and held panting, his neck 
stretched out like a serpent's, staring intently 
at the rats whicli still kept crawling about. 

The poor little wretches in this brief interval, 
as if forgetting their danger, again commenced 
cleaning tliemselves, some nibbling the ends 
of their tails,, others hopping about, going now i 

to the legs of the lad in the pit, and sniffing i 
at his trousers, or, strange to say, advancing, 
smelling, to within a few paces of tlieir enemy 
the dog. 

The dog lost the match, and the proprietor, 
we presume, honourably paid the bottle of 
lemonade to his son. But he was evidently 
displeased with the dog’s behaviour, for he 
said, “ He won’t do for me — he’s not one of 
ray sort! Here, Jim, tell Mr. Or. he may 
have him if he likes; I won’t give him house 
room.” 

A plentiful shower of lialfpence was thrown 
into the pit as a reward for the second who 
had backed the dog. 

A slight pause now took place in the pro- 
ceedings, during which the landlord requested 
that the gentlemen “ would give their minds 
up to drinking ; you know ‘the love I have for 
you,” he added jocularly, “ and that I don’t ! 
care for any of you;” whilst the waiter ac- 
companied the inritation with a cry of “ Give I 
your orders, gentlemen,” and the lad with the 
rats asked if “ any Jollier gentleman would 
like any rats.” 

Several other dogs were tried, and amongst 
them one who, from the size of his stomach, 
had evidently been accustomed to large din- 
ners, and looked upon rat-killing as a sport 
and not as a business. The ap})earance of 
this fat animal was greeted witli remarks such 
as “ "VMiy don’t you feed your dog and “ You 
shouldn’t give him more than five meals a- 
day.” 

Another impatient bulb terrier was thrown 
into the midst of a dozen rats. He ^d his 
duty BO well, that the admiration of the spec- 
tators was focussed upon him. 

“ Ah,” said one, “ he'd do better at a hun- 
dred than twelve;” whilst another observed, 

“ Bat-killing’s his game, I can see ; " while the 
landlord himself said, “He’s a veiy pretty 
creetur’, and I'd hack him to kill against any. 
body’s dog at eight aj^d a half or nine.” 

^ The Captain was so startled with this ter- 
rier’s “ cleverness,” that he vowed that if she 
could kill fifteen in « minute “ he’d give a 
hundred guineas for her.” 

It was nearly twelve o’clock before the even-* 
ing’s performance concluded. Several of the 
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spectators tried their dogs upon two or three 
rats, either the biggest or the smallest that 
could he found : and many offers as to what 

he wanted for the dog,” and many inquiries 
as to “ who was its father/’ were made before 
the company broke up. 

At last the landlord, finding that no “ gen- 
tleman would like a few rats/’ and that his 
exhortations to “give their minds up to 
drinking” produced no further effect upon the 
company, spoke the epilogue of the rat tra- 
gedies in these words; — 

“ Qentlemen, I give a very handsome solid 
silver collar to be killed for next Tuesday. 
Open to all the world, only they must be 
norice dogs, or at least such as is not con- 
sidered p/^ecnomcnons. We shall have plenty 
of sport, gentlemen, and there will be loads 
of rat-kilUng. I hope to see all my kind 
fiionds, not forgetting your dogs, likewise; 
and may they bo like the Irishman all over, 
who had good trouble to catch and kiU ’em, 
and took good caro they didn’t come to life 
again. Gentlemen, there is a good parlour 
down-stairs, where wo meets for harmony and 
entertainment.” 

Jimmy Shxw. 

The proprietor of one of the largest sporting 
public-houses in London, who is celebrated 
for the rat -matches which come off weekly 
at his establishment, was kind enough to fa- 
vour me with a few^ details as to the quality 
of those animals which are destroyed in his 
pit. Ills statement w-as certainly one of the 
most cuii<jus that I have listen f^d to, and it 
was given to me witli a readiness and a courtesy 
of manner such as J have not often met with 
during my researches. The landlord himself 
is kiKjwm in pugilistic cy'clcs as one of tho 
most skilful boxers among what is termed the 
“ light weights.” 

His statement is curious, as a proof of the 
large trade which is carried on in these ani- 
mals, for it would siicin that the men who 
make a business of calcliiiig rats ai'e not al- 
ways employed as “ exterminators,” for they 
make a good living as “ purveyors ” for supjily- 
ing the demands of tlic sporting portion of 
London. 

“ The poor people,” said the sporting land- 
lord, “ who supply me mth rats, are what you 
may coll bam-door labouring poor, for they 
are the most ignorant people I ever come near. 
Ileally you w'ould not believe people could live 
in such ignorance. Talk about Latin and 
Greek, sir, why English is Latin to them— 
in fact, I have a difficulty to understand them 
myself. When the harvest is got in, they go 
himting the hedges and ditches for rats. 
Once the farmers had to pay 2rf. a-head for 
all rats caught on their grounds, and they 
nailed them up against the wall But now that 
the rat-ketchers can get 3d. each by bringing 
the vermin up to town, the farmers don’t pay 


them anything for what they ketch, but merely 
give them permission to hunt them in their 
stacks and boms, so that they no longer get 
their 2d. in the country, though tlioy got their 
drf, in town. 

“I have some twenty families depending 
upon me. From Clavering, in Essex, 1 suppose 
I have hundreds of thousands of rats sent to 
me in wire cages fitted into baskets. From 
Enfield I have a great, quantity, but tlie 
ketchers don’t getrtliem all there, but travel 
round the country for scores of miles, for you 
see 3d. a-head is money; besides, there are 
some liberal farmers who will still give them 
a halfpenny a-head into the bargain. Entield 
is a kind of head-quarters for rat-ketchers. 

“ It’s dangerous w'ork, though, for you see 
there is a wonderful deal of difference in the 
specie of rats. The bite of scw'cr or watc'i- 
ditch rats is very bad. The water and ditch 
rat lives on filth, but your barn-rat is a plump 
fellow, and he live* on the best of everything. 
He’s well off. There’s as much difference 
between the baim and sewer-rats as between a 
brewer’s horse and a costermonger’s. Sewer- 
rats are very bad for dogs, their coats is poi- 
sonous. 

“ Some of the rats that are brought to mo 
are caught in the warehouses in the City. 
Wherever there is anything in the sliape of 
provisions, there you are sure to find Mr. Eat 
an intruder. The ketchers are paid for ketch - 
ing them in tlie warehouses, and then they ai'o 
sold to me as well, so the men must m^e a 
good thing of it. Many of the more courageous 
kind of warehousemen will take a pleasure iii 
hunting the rats themselves. 

“ I should thmk I buy in tho course of the 
year, on the average, from 300 to 700 rats 
a- week.” (Taliing 500 as the wceldy average, 
this gives a yearly purchase of 20,000 live rtits.) 
“ That’s what I kill taking all tho yeai’ round, 
you see. Some first-class chaps will come 
here in the day-time, and they’ll tiy their dogs. 
They’ll say, ‘Jimmy, give the dog 100.’ After 
he’s polished them off they’ll say, perhaps, 
‘Hang it, give him another 100.’ Bless you ! ’’ 
he added, in a Idnd of whisper, “ I’ve had noble 
ladies and titled ladies come here to sec the 
sporL— on the quiet, you know. When my wife 
was hero they would come regular, hut now 
she’s away they don’t come so often. 

“ The largest quantity of rats I’ve bought 
from one man was five guineas’ worth, or 
thirty-five dozen at 3d. a-head, and that’s a load 
for a horse. This man comes up from Claver- 
ing in akind of cart, with a horse that’s a regular 
phenomena, for it ain’t like a beast nor nothing. 
I pays him a good deal of money at times, and 
I’m sure I can’t tell what he does with it; hut 
they do tell me that he deals in old iron, and 
goes buying it up, though he don’t seem to 
have much of a head-piece for that sort of 
fancy neither. 

“During the harvest-time tho rats run 
scarcer you see, and the ketcher turms up rat* 
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ket(}liixig for haxvost vrodu the harvest 1 now if a rat was to run my hreechea, but 1 

rats gets plentiful again. have koiown the time wh^ I've been kivered 

I’ve had os many as 2000 rats in this very with ’em. 
house at one time. They’ll consume a sack of “ I generally throw my dead rats away now ; 
barley-meal a week, and the brutes, if you but two or th^ years sinee my boys took the 
don't give ’em good stul^ they’ll eat one another, idea of skinning them intotJmir heads, and 
hang ’em ! they did about $00 of them, and their skins 

“ I’m the oldest canine fancier in London, was veiy promising. The boys was, alter all, 
and I’m the first that started ratting ; in fact, obliged to give them away to a furrier, for iny 
I know I’m the oldest caterer in rat-kilb*ng in wife didn't like the notion, and I said, * Throw 
the metropolis, Ibeganasalad,andlhadmany them away;’ but the idea strikes me to bo 
. noble friends, and was as good a man then as something, and one that is lost sight of, for 
I am now. 'In fact, when I was seventeen or the skins ore warm and handsome-looking — a 
eighteen years of - age I was just like what my beautiful grey. 

boy is now. I used at that time to be a great “ There’s nothing turns so quickly as dead 
public charakter, and had many liberal friends rats, so lam obleeged to have mydublmen 
— yety liberal friends. I used to give them come round every Wednesday momiug ; and 
rat sports, and I have kept to it ever since, regularly enough they call too, for they know 
My hoy can handle rats now just as I used to where there is a bob and a pot. I generally 
then. ^ prefers using the authorised dustmen, tliough 

“Have I been bit by them? Aye, hundreds the other’s come sometimes — the flying dust- 
of times. Now, some peqple will say, ‘Hub men they call ’em — and iftliey’i'e first, they has 
yourself over m\h caraway and stulf, and the job. 

I then rats won’t bite you.’ But I give 5 'Ou my “ It strikes me, though, that to throw away 
word and honour it's all nonsense, sir. so many valuable skins is a good thing lost 

“ As I said, I was the first in London to give sight of. 
rat spoyts, and Tve kept to it ever since. Bless “ The rats want a deal of watching, and a 
you, there’s nothing that a rat won’t bile deal of sorting. Now you can’t put a sewer and 
through. I’ve seen my lads standing in the pit a barn-rat together, it’s like put ting a Boosshian 
^vith the rats running about them, and if they and a Turk under the same roof, 
liaven’t taken the precaution to tic their “ I can tell a barn-rat from a &hi])*rat or a. 
trousers round with a bit of string at the hot- sewer-rat in a minute, and I liave to look o\ei' 
tom, they’d have os many a^ five or six rats my stock when they come in, or they’d fight to 
rim up theii’trouscr-lcgs. They’ll deliberately the death. There’s six or seven difiereut 
take ofi their clothes and pick them out from kinds of rats, and if we don't sort ’em they tear 
Iheir shirts, andhosoms, and breecJies. Some one another to piooeo. I tliinic whou I have a 
people is amused, and otliers is iiorror-stinck. number of rats in the house, that I am a lucky 
People have asked them whether they ain’t man if I don’t find a dozen dead wLon I go up 
rubbed? They’ll say ‘Yes,’ but that’s as a to tliem in the morning; and when I tell you 
lark; ’cos, sometimes when my boy has betm that at times— when r\e wmited to make up 
taJdng the rats out of the cage, and somebody my number for a match — I’ve ghen fUs. for 
has taken his attention off, tallying to him, he twenty rats, you imy tliiiik I lose something 
has had a bite, and will turn to me with his that way every } oar. Buts, even now, is occu- 


finger bleeding, and say, ‘ Yes, I'm rubbed, sionally Cs, a-dozen ; but that, I think, is most 
ain’t I, father? look here!* inconsistent. 

“A rats bite is very singular, it’s a three- “ If I had my will, I wouldn’t allo-w sewer 
cornered one, like a leech’s, only deeper, of ratting, for the rats in the shores eats up a 
course, and it will bleed for ever such a time, great quantity of sewer filth and rubbish, and 
My hoys have sometimes had their fingers go is another specie of scavenger in their own 
cheadfuUy bad from rat-bites, so that they turn way.” 

all black and putrid like— .aye, as black as the After finishing his statement, the landlord 
Jiurse-hair covering to my sofa. People have showed me some very curious specimens of 


Oh, don timnd it, father; it’ll getallnghtby their cages, and handled them without the 

least fear, and even handled them rather 
The best thing I ever found for a rat-bite rudely, as he showed me the peculiariLios of 
was the thick bottoms of jwrtcr casks put on as their colours ; yet the little tame cMatures did 
apomtice. The only tiling you can do is to not once attempt to bite him. Indeed, they 
poulUce, and these porter bottoms is so power- appeared to have lost the notion of regaining 
ful and draws that they’ll actually take their liberty, and when near their cages 
thorns out of horses* hoofs and feet after struggled to return to their nests. 

i. • t.. , In one of these boxes a black and a white 

1 j V ^ were confined together, and the proprietor, 

world bpt nerv’e that does it, I should faint pointing to them, remarked, “ I hope they’ll 
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breed, for thoti^ white rats is veiy scarce, coveringbiscoraitryresideiice, and was indebted 
only oocnrrmg in fact by a freak of nature, I to a group of children gathered round and 
fancy I shall be able, with time and trouble, staling at ^be bird-cage in the window of his 
to breed ’em myself. The old Engli^ rat cottage for his address. Their exclamations 
is a small jet-black rat ; but the first white rat of delight at a grey parrot ^Imibing with his 
as I heard of come out of a burial-ground. At beak and claws about the zinc wires of his cage, 
one time I bred rats very largely, but now I and the hopping of the little linnets there, in 
leaves that fancy to my boys, for I’ve as much the square boxes scarcely bigger than a briclv, 
os I can do continuing to serve my worthy made me glance up at the door to discover who 
patrons.’’ the bird-fancior was ; when painted oji a bit of 

zinc— just large enough to fit the shaft of u 
Jack Black. cart — I saw the ^vord8, “ J. Black, Kat De- 

stroyer to Her Majesty,” surmounted by Ihe 
As I wished to obtain the best information royal initials, V.R., together witli the painliiif^ 
about rat and vermin destroying, I thought I of a white rat. 

could not do better now than* apply to that Mr. Black was out “ sparrer keiching,” as 
eminent authority “ the Queen’s ratcatcher,” his wife informed me, for he had an order for 
and accordingly I sought an interview with three dozen, “ which was to be shot in a match ” 
Mr. “Jack” Black, whose hand -bills ai*e at some tea-gardens close by. 
headed — “ V.K. Rat and mole destroyer to When I called again Mr, Black had ro- 
ller Majesty.” turned, and I found liini kneeling before a big, 

I had already had a statement from the rusty iron-wire cag4i, as large as a sea-chest, 
royal bug-dostroyer relative to the habits and and transferring the sparrows from liis bird- 
means of exterminating those offensive vermin, catching apparatus to the more roomy prison, 
and I was desirous of pairing it wth an account Ho ti-ansacted a little business before I spoke 
of the personal experience of the Queen of to him, for tlie bo3'S about the door were uslv- 
Englaud’s ratcatcher. ing, “ Can I have one for a penny, master?” 

In the sporting world, and among his regular There is evidently a great art iu handling 
customers, the Queen’s ratcatcher is belter bii’ds; for when Mr. Black held one, he took 
known by the name of Jack Black. He enjoys hold of it by the wings and tail, so that the 
the reputation of being the most fearless little creature seemed to be silting upright 
handler of lats of any man living, playing with and had not a feather rumpled, while it 
them — as one man expressed it to me — “ as if stretched out its neck and looked around it; 
they were so man}'' blind kittens.” the boys, on the coufrary, fiivt made them 

The first time 1 ever saw Mr. Black w'as in flutter tliuir feathers as rough as a hair hall, 
the streets of London, at the corner of Hart- and then half smotln rod them hetwoeii tlieir 
street, where he was exhibiting tlie rapid effects two hands, by holding them as if they wished 
of his rat i)OTson, by idacing some of it in the to keep them hot. 

mouth of a living animal. He had a cart then I was soon at home wdth Mr. Black. He 
with rats painted on the panels, and at the w*as a very different man from what I had ex- 
t^board, where he stood Jocturing, he bad a pec, ted to moot, for there wus au expression of 
kind of stage rigged up, ofi which were cages lundlincss in his countenance, a ([uality wliich 
filled with rats, and pills, and poison packages, does not exactly agree with one’s preconceived 
Hero I saw him dip his hand into this cage notions of ratcatchers. His face had a strange 
of rats and take out as many as he could hold, appearance, from his rough, uncombed hair, be- 
a feat which generally caused an “oh! "of ing nearly grey, and his eyebrow’s and whiskers 
w’onder to escape from the crowd, especially black, so that he looked as if he wore powder, 
when they observed that his hands w’ere un- Mr. Black informed me that the big iron- 
hitten. Women more particularly shuddered wire cage, in which the sparrows were fliitter- 
when they beheld him place some half-dozen ing about, had been constructed by him for rats, 
ofthcdusty-looking brutes within his shirt next and that it held over a thousand when full- 
ms skin ; and men swore the auim^jls had been for rats aro packed like cups, he said, one over 
tamed, as he let them run up his arms like the other. “But,” he added, “ business is bad 
squirrels, and ■^e people gathered round for rats, and it makes a sj)lcndid havery ; be- 
heheld them sitting on his shoulders cleaning sides, sparrers is the rats of birds, sir, for if 
tneir li^es with them front-pawrs, or rising up you look at 'em in a cage they always huddles 
I kangaroos, and up in a comer like rats in a pit, and tliey are 

snraug about his ears ^d cheeks. a’most vermin in colour and habits, and eats 

^t those who knew Mr. Black bettw, were anything.” 

aware that the animals he took up in his The ratcatcher's parlour was more like a 
n^d were as wild as any of the rats in the shop than a family apartment. In a box, with 
of Bondon, and that the only mystery iron bars before it, like a rabbit-hutch, was a 
tne exhibition was that of a man having white ferret, twisting its long thin body with a 
comrage enough to undertake the work. snake-like motion up and down the len^ of 

•m viMted Jack Black at his house its prison, as restlessly as if it were a miniature 

m isattersea. I had some difficulty in dis- polar hear. 
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'\Vben Mr, Block called “ Polly” to the ferret, 
it came to the bars and fixed its pink eyes on 
him. A child lying on the floot: poked its 
fingers into the cage, but Polly only smelt at 
them, and, finding them not good to eat, went 
away. 

Mr. Black stufts animals and birds, and 
also catclie.s fisli for yivaria. Against the walls 
were the furred and feathered remains of de- 
parted favourites, ench in its glazed box and 
appropriate attitude:. There was a famous 
])olcc)it — “a first-rater at rats” we were in- 
formed. Here a ferret “ that never was 
t'quulbMl.” This canary “ had earned pounds.” 
That linn (it “ was the wonder of its day.” The 
oiionnous pot-bellied, caip, with the miniature 
rushes i)ainted at the hack of its case, was 
caught ill the Ilegont’s Park waters. 

“In anothiu* pai t of the room hung fishing- 
lines, and a badger’s skin, and hiad-hobs and 
curious eel-liooks — the latter as hig as the 
curls on the temphiS of a*Spanish dancer, and 
from here Mr. Blaolv took down a ti'ansparent- 
looking fish, like a slip of parehmert, and told 
me that it was a fresh-water smelt, and that 
he caught it in the Thamc^s — “the first he 
ever heard of.” Then he showed me a beetle 
suspended to a piece of thread, like a lug 
spicier to its weh, and this ho informed me 
tlio Thaiiuis beetle, “ which either live by 
land or iiatcr.” 

“You ketch ’em,” continued Mr. Black, 
“nnIicii they are swimming on their backs, 
which is tlieir natiu’o, and wlien they turns 
o\i'r you finds ’em bcautifidly crossed and 
marked.” 

Ptound tile room were hung paper bags, like 
those in which housewives kei'p their sweet 
lierbs. “ All of them there, sir, contain cured 
fish for eating,” Mr. Black explained to mo. 

“ I'm called down here the Battersea otter,” 
he went on, “ for I can go out at foui’ in the 
morning, and come liome by eight with a 
barroiitul of freshivater fish. Nobody knows 
li<»w I do it, because I never takes uo nets or 
hues ^\ith me. I assure them I ketch ’em 
■with my hands, which I do, but they only 
laughs ineivderlous like. 1 knows the fishes’ 
hai'nts, and watches the tides. I sells fresh 
fish — i»creh, roach, dace, gudgeon, and such- 
like, and oven small jack, at threepence a 
])ound, or what they’ll fetch ; and I’ve caught 
near the Wandsivortli ‘Black Sea,’ as we 
calls it, half a hundred weight sometimes, 
and I never took loss than iny handkerchey 
full.” 

I was inchned — like the inhabitants of 
Battersea — to be incredulous of tlic rat- 
catcher’s hand-fishing, until, imder a promise 
of secrecy, he Confided his process to me, and 
then not only vras I perfectly convinced of its 
truth, but startled that so simple a method . 
had never before been taken advantage of. 

Later in the day Mr, Black became very 
communicative. We sat chaitiDg together in 
his sanded bird shop, and he told me all his 


misfortunes, and how bad luck had pressed 
upon him, and driven him out of Loudon. 

“ I was fool enough to take a public-house 
in Begent-street, sir,” he said, “ My daughter 
used to dress as the * Ratketoher’s Daughter,’ 
and serve behind the bar, and that did pretty 
well for a time ; but it was a brewer’s house, 
and they ruined me.” 

The costume of the “ ratketcher’s daughter” 
w'as shown to me by her mother. It was a 
red velvet bodice, embroidered mth silver 
lace. 

“With a muslin skirt, and her hair down 
her back, she looked wery genteel,” added the 
parent. 

Mr. Black’s chief complaint was that he 
could not “ make an ai>pcarauco,” for his 
“imifonn” — a beautiful green coat and rod 
waistcoat — w’ere pledged.” 

AVliilst giving me his statement, Mr. Black, 
in proof of his assertions of the biting powers 
of rats, drew my attention to the leathern 
breeches he wore, “ as were given him twelve 
years ago by Captain B .” 

These were pierced in some xfiaces with the 
teeth of tlie animals, and in others were 
scratched and fringed lilm the washleather of 
a street knife-seller. 

1 lis hands, too, and even his face, had scars 
ujion them from bites. 

Mr. Black informed mo that ho had givon 
uj) tobacco “ since a haccident ho met with from 
a pipe. I was smoking a pipe,’' he said, “ and 
a lh(?nd of mine by chance jobbed it into my 
moutb, and it wimt right through to the hack 
of my palate, and I nearly died.” 

Here his wife added, “ There’s a hole there 
to this day yon could put your thumb into; 
}ou never saw such a mouth.” 

Mr. Black informed mo in secret that he 
had often, “ luibcJaio’VMi to liis wile,” tasted 
what cooked rats were like, and he assorted 
that they were as moist as rabbits, and quite as 
nice. 

“If they arc shewer-rats,” be continued, 
“just chase them for two or threi^ days before 
you kill them, and they are as good as barn- 
rats, I give you xny word, sir,” 

ISIr. Black’s statement was as follows : — 

“I should think Tvu been at ratting a’most 
for five-and-thirly year; indeed, I may say 
from niy childhood, for I’ve kept at it a’most 
all my life. I’ve been dead near three times 
from bites — as near as a toucher. I once had 
the teeth of a rat break in my finger, which 
w'as dreadful bad, and swole, and putrified, so 
that I had to have the broken bits pulled out 
with tw^eezers. When the bite is a bad one, 
it festers and forms a hard core ifi the ulcer, 
which is very painful, and throbs very much 
indeed ; and alter tliat core comes away, un- 
less you cleans ’em out well, the sores, even 
after they seemed to be healed, break out over 
and over again, and never cure perfectly. 
This core is as big as a boiled fish’s eye, and 
as hard as a stone. I generally cuts the bite 
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out clean with a lancet, and squeege the hu- 
mour weU from it, and that’s the only way to 
cure it thorough— as you see my hands is all 
covered with scars from bites. 

“The worst bite I ever had was at the 
Manor House, Hornsey, kept by Mr. Burnell. 
One day when I was there, he had some rats 
^^ot loose, and he asked me to ketch ’em for 
liim, as they was wanted for a mafcli that vras 
coming ou that afternoon. I had picked up 
a lot— indeed, I had one in each hand, and 
another again my knee, wlien I happened to 
come to a sheaf of straw, which I turned o^el^ 
and there was a rat there. I couldn’t lay hold 
on him ’cause my hands was full, and as I 
stottpod down he ran up the sleeve of my coat, 
and bit me on the muscle of the anu. I shall 
never forgot it. It turned me all of a sudden, 
and made me feel numb. In less than hulf- 
an-hour I was look so bad I w^as obleegcd to 
he sent home, and I had to get some one to 
drive my cai-t lor me. It was terrible to see 
tbe bhmd that came from me — I bled aAvful. 
BurmOl seeing me go so queer, says, * Here, 
.lack, take some brandy, you look so awful 
bad.’ 'I’lio arm swole, and went as heavy as a 
ton weight jmetty well, so that I couldn’t even 
lift it, and painful I couldn’t bear my wife 
to feiTuent it. I W'as kept in bed for two 
months througli that bite at Bumell’s. I was 
so w'eak I couldn’t stand, and I 'Nvas dreadful 
feverish — all warmth like. 1 knew I was going 
to die, ’cause I remember the doctor coming 
and opening my eyes, to see if I Avas still 
alive. 

“ I've been bitten nearly everywhere, even 
where I can’t name to you, sir, %nd right 
through my thumb nail too, which, as you sec, 
always bus a split in it, though it’s years since 
I was wounded. I suffered os much from that 
bite on my thumb as an}thi2ig. It went right 
up to my ear. 1 felt the pain in both places 
at once — a regular twinge, like touching the 
iieiwe of a tooth. The thumb went black, and 
1 was told 1 ought to have it off ; hut I know 
a young chap at the Middlesex Hospital who 
wasn’t out of his time, and he said, ‘No, I 
wouldn’t, Jack and no more I did ; and he 
used to strap it up for me. But the \vorst of 
it was, I had a job at Camden Town one after- 
noon after he had dressed Uie wound, and I 
got another bite lower dowm on the same 
thumb, and that flung me down on my bed, 
and there 1 stopped, I should think, rix 
weeks. 

“ I was hit had, too, in Edw^ards-street, 
Hampstead-road; and that time I was sick 
near three months, and close upon dying. 
Whether itVas the poison of the bite, or the 
medicine the doctor give me, I can’t say; but 

the flesh seemed to swell up like a bladder 

regular hlowed like. After all, I think I cured 
myself by cheating the doctor, as they calls it ; 
for instead of taking the medicine, I used to go 
to ilr. 'a house in Albany- street (the pub- 
lican), and he’d say, ‘ What’ll yer have, Jack?’ 


and I used to take, a glass of stout, and that 
seemed to give me strength to overcome the 
pison of the bite, for 1 began to jack uj) as 
soon as I left off doctor’s stuff*. 

“ When a rat’s bite touches the hone, it 
makes you faint in a minute, and it bleeds 
dreadful — ah, most terrible — just as if you 
had been stuck with a penknih'. You couldn’t 
believe the quantity of blood that come away, 

- The first rats I caught was when I was 
I about nine years of age. I ketch ed them at 
Mr. Strickland’s, a large cow-keeper, in Little 
Albany-strcct, Hegent’s-park. At that time it 
was ail fields and meaders in them parts, and 
T recollect there was a big orchard on one 
side of the slicds. 1 was only doing it for a 
game, and there w^as lots of ladies and gents 
looking on, and wondering at seeing nie 
taking the rats out from under a Ijcap of old 
bricks and wmod, where tluw had collected 
thoirsclvcs. T had a* little dog — a little red 
un it was, who was wxdl known Ih rough the 
fancy — and 1 wanted the ruts for to test my 
dog with, I being a lad what w^as fond of the 
sport. 

“ I wasn’t afraid to luimUo rats even then ; 
it seemed to como iiat’ral to me. 1 very soon 
had some in my pocket, and some in my 
hands, carrying them away as fubt as 1 could, 
and putting them into rny wire cage. You see, 
the rats began to run as soon as we sliiftecV 
them bricks, and I had to scramble for them. 
Many of them bit me, and, to tell you tho 
truth, I didn’t know the bites were sp many, 
or 1 dare say I shouldn’t have been so ven- 
turesome as I w'us. 

“ After that I bought some ferriits — four of 
them — of a man of the name of Bulh'r, what 
was in the rat-ketching line, and afterwards 
went out to Jamaicer, to Idll rats there. 1 w^as 
getting on to ten years of age then, and I was, 
t think, the first that regularly began hunting 
rats to sterrainate them ; for all those before 
me used to do it with drugs, and perhaps 
never handled rats in their lives. 

“ With my fenaits I at first used to go out 
hunting rats round by the ponds in Begent’s- 
park, and the ditches, and in the cow-sheds 
roundabout. People never paid me for ketch - 
ing, though, maybe, if they was very much 
infested, they might give me a trifle; but I 
used to make my money by selling the rats to 
gents as was fond of sport, and wanted them 
for their little dogs. 

“ 1 kept to this till I was thirteen or four- 
teen year of age, always using tho forruts; 
and I bred from them, too, — indeed, I’ve still 
got the ‘ strain’ (breed) of them same ferruts 
by me now. I've sold them feiTuts about 
everywhere; to Jim Burn I’ve sold some of 
the strain; and to Mr. Andersen, the pro- 
vision-merchant; and to a man that went to 
Ireland. Indeed, that strain of ferruts has 
gone nearly all over the world. 

“ I never lost a ferrut out ratting. I al- 
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wajs let loose, a&d put a bell on mine— 
arranged in a pccoHar manner, which is a 
secret— -and I then puts him into the main 
run of the rats, and lets him go to work. 
But they must be ferruts that’s well trained 
for working dwellings, or you’ll lose them os 
safe 08 death. Tve had 'em go away two 
houses otf, and come back to me. My ferruts 
is very tamo, and so well trained, that I’d put 
them into a house and guarantee that they’d 
come hack to me. In Grosvenor-street I was 
clearing once, and the ferruts went next door, 
and nearly cleared the house — which is the 

Honourable Mrs. B ’s — before they came 

back to me. 

“ I'erruts are very dangerous to handle if not 
■well trained. They are veiy savage, and will 
attack a man or a child as well as a rat. It 
was well known at Mr. Hamilton’s at Ilainp- 
btead — it's years ago this is — there w^as a 
feiTut that got loose whai killed a child, and 
was found sucking it. The bite of ’em is very 
dangerous — not so pisonons as a rat’s — but 
very painful; niid when the little things is 
hungry they’ll attack an^ think. I’ve seen two 
of them kill a cat, and tlien they’ll suck tlie 
blood till tli(?y tills theirbclvcs, after which 
they’ll fall off like leeches. 

“ liie weasel and the stoat arc, 1 think, 
more dangerous than the fciTut in their bite. 
1 bad a stoat once, wiiicli I caught when out 
ratting at Hampst('ad for Mr. Cunningham, 
tlm butcher, and it bit one of my dogs — 
Black Bess by nanus the truest bitch in the 
world, sir — in the month, and she died three 
da>s arterwards at the Ball at Kilburn. 1 

WHS along with Captain K , who’d come 

(»ut to sec* the sport, and whilst wo were at 
<liiiiicr, and the potjr bitch lying under my 
chair, my boy says, snjs he, ‘Father, Black 
Bess is dung;’ and had scarce spoke the 
speed 1 when she W'as dead. It w^as all 
through the bite of lliat stoat, for I opened 
the wound in tlic lip, and it was all swole, and 
dreadful ulcerated, and all down the throat it 
Avas inllnmcd most shoeking, and so was the 
lungs (piilc r('d and fi(*ry. She Avas hot with 
Avork Avheii she got the bite, and perhaps that 
made her take the pison quicker. 

“ To give yon a proof, sir, of the saAage 
nature of the feiTuts, I Avas one night at 
Jimmy Shaw's, Avhere there Avas a match to 
come off AAUtli rats, winch the feiTut Avas to 
kill ; and young Bob SlmAV (Jim's son) AV'as 
holding the femit uj) to his mouth and giving 
it spittle, wh('n the animal seized him by tlie 
lip, and bit it right through, and hung on as 
tiglil. i>s a vice, which show's the spitefnlnoss 
of tin* ferrut, and Jiow it Aiill attack the 
human frame. Young Shaw still held the 
fenait in ixis hand whilst it Avas fastened to his 
lip, and lie Avas sajir^g^.* Oh, oh ! ’ in pain. You 
see, I think tliin kept ft A ery hard to make it 
kill the rats better. There was some noble- 
men there, and also Mr. George; of Kensal 
NeAv-town, Avas there, which is one of the 


largest dog-faaeiers we hare. To make the 
ferrut leave go of young Shaw, they bit its 
feet and tail, and it woul^'t, ’cos — as I could 
have told ’em — it only mode it bite all the 
more. At last Mr. George, says he to me, 
‘ For God’s sake. Jack, take the ferrut off.’ 
I didn’t like to intrude myself upon the com- 
pany before, not being in my owm place, and 
I didn’t know how Jimmy would take it. Every- 
body in the room was at a standstill, quite 
horrerfied, and Jimmy himself was in a dread- 
ful Avay for liis boy. I went up, and quietly 
forced my thumb into liis mouth and loosed 
him, and he killed a dozen rats after that. 
They all said, ‘ Bravo, Jack, you are a plucked 
one;* and the little chap said, * Well, J'ack, 
I didn’t like to holla, but it was dreadful 
l>ainful.’ His lip swole up directly as big as a 
nigger’s, and the company made a collection 
for the lad of some dozen shillings. This 
shoAvs that, although a'femit will lull a rat, 
yet, like the rat, it is MAvays Avicious, and will 
attack the human frame. 

“ When I Avas about fifteen, sir, I turned to 
bir(l.fanc}ing. I was very fond of ibe sombre 
linnet. I Avas voy successful in raising them, 
and sold them for a deal of money. I’ve got 
the strain of them by me now. I've ris them 
from some I purchased from a person in the 
Goal-yard, T)rii)*y.lunc. I giv(' him 21. for one 
of the periwinkle strain, hut afterwards I 
lieard of a person with, as 1 thought, a better 
strain — Lawson of Holloway — and I Avent 
and give him 00.?. for a bird. I then ris 
them. I used to go and ketch the nestlings 
off the congnon, and ris them und..'r the old 
trained birds. 

“ Oiiginally linnets Avas taught to sing by a 
bird-organ — principally among the weavers, 
years ago, — but I psed to make the old birds 
teach the young (fncs. J used to molt them 
off in the dark, by kivering the cages up, and 
then they’d leani from healing the old ones 
singing, and Avould take the song. If any 
did not sing perfectly I used to sell ’em as 
cast-offs. 

“ The. linnet’s is a beautiful song. There 
are four-and-twenty changes in a linnet’s song. 
It’s one of the beautifullest song-birds Ave’vo 
got. It sings ‘ toys, ’ ns we call them ; that is, 
it makes sounds which we distinguish in the 
fancy as tlie ‘ toUock eeko ceke quake le 
Avheet; single eke eke quake A\Beets, or eek eek 
quake ch owls ; cege pipe chowl : laugh; oege 
poy cliowls ; rattle ; pipe ; fear; pugh and poy.” 

“ This seems like Greek to you, sir, but it’s 
the tunes Ave use in the fancy. What we terms 
‘fear* is a sound lilce fear, as if they w'as 
frightened ; * laugh ’ is a kind of shake, nearly 
the same as the ‘ rattle.’ 

“I knoAV the sounds of all the English 
birds, and what they say. I could tell you 
about the nightingale, the black cap, hedge 
Avarbler, garden warbler, petty chat, red stnit 
— a beautiful song-bird -.-tlie willow Avren — 
little warblers they are — linnets, or any of 
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them, for I hnve got their sounds in my ear 
and my mouUi.” , , 

As if to prove this, he drew fi'om a Bitle- 
pocket ft couple of liu bu'd-wliistles, which 
were attached by a string to a button-hole. 
He instoutly began to imitate the different 
buds, commencing with their call, and then 
explaining how, when answered to in such a 
way, they gave another note, and how, if still 
icsponded to, tliey uttered a different bound. 

Ill fact, he gave me the whole of the coii- 
veiNdtion he u?.nally carried on with tlie 
<liff ri'jiL kinds of birds, each one being as it 
were in a different language, He also showed 
mo how lie allured them to him, wlien they 
Avere in liie air singing in the distance, and 
ho did this by giving their entire song. His 
chocks and throat seianed to ho in constant 
motion as he tilled tlie room 'with his lond 
imitations of tlie lark, ainl so closely did he 
re&ciiihlu (ho notes of the bird, that it was no 
longer any wonder liow tho little things could 
])c <leeei\od. 

Tu lh(‘ same maniior 1 h 5 illustrated tho songs 
of the nightingnlo, and so many birds, that J 
did not recognise the names of some (*f them. 
He Know all their habits as ivcll as notes, and 
repeated to me tho peculiar chirp they make on 
rising from the ground, as well as tho sound 
l»y which he distinguishes 'that it is “ uneasy 
with curiosit}^” or that it lias settled on a tree. 
Indeed, ho appeared to be acquainted with all 
the chirps which distinguished any action iu 
the bird up to the point wdien, as lie told me, 
it “ circlips about, and then falls like a stone 
to the ground with its pitch.” 

“ Tho nightingale,’' he con tinned, “ is a 
boautiCul song-bird. They’re plucky birds, too, 
ami they hear a call and answer to anybody : 
and when taken iu April thoy’r^. jiluckeil enough 
to sing as soon as put in a cii^e. I can ketch 
A niglitiiigale in less than five minutes; as 
soon as lie calls, I calls to bnii with my mouth, 
and he'll ansiver me (both by night or day), 
either from a spinny (a little cojise), a dell, 
nr a wood, wherever he may he. I make my 
sernpes, (that is, deal’ away the dirt), set ray 
traps, and catch ’em almost before I've tried 
my luck. I’ve ketched sometimes thirty in a 
day, for although ])eoj)]c have got a notion 
ihat nightingales is scarce, still those who can 
distinguish their song in tho daytime know 
that riiey are plentiful enough*— almost like 
:.he lark. You see persons fancy that them 
lightingales as sings at night is the only ones 
Ining, but it’s wi’ong, for many on them only 
-lings in the day. 

You sec it was when I was about 
nghteen, 1 was beginning to get such a judge 
ibout birds, sir. I sold to a butcher, of the 
lame of Jackson, ihe first young un that I 

nade money out of — for two pounds it was 

md Tvo sold loads of ’em since for thirty 
millings or two pounds each, and I’ve got 
mo strain by me now. I’ve also got bv me 
aow the bird that won the match at Mr. Lock- 


wood’s in Drury-lane, c^id won tlie roluwi 
match at my own place iu High-street, I^Iara^ 
bun. It was in the presence of all the 1‘aucy. 
He’s moulted pied (pie-bald) since, and gone 
a little white on the head and the back. We 
only sang for two pounds a side — it wasn’t a 
great deal of money. In our matches we sing 
by botli gas and daylight. He was a master- 
baker I sang against, but I forget his naino. 
They do call him ‘ Holy Face,” but that's a 
nick-iinme, beoauso he’s very miicli pock- 
marked. I wouldn’t sell that bird at all for 
anythink; I’vo been ofiered ton pounds for it. 

Captain K put ton sovereigns down on 

the counter for him, and I ivouldn’t pick ’em 
up, for I’ve sold lots of his strain for a pound 
each. 

“ When I found I was a mestev of tho 
birds, then I turned to my rat business again. 
I had a little rat dog — a black tmi terrier of 
the name of Billy — which ivas tho greatest 
stock dog in London of that day; He is tlie 
fatlier of tlio greatest portion of the small 
hhick tan (legs in London now\ w’hich Mr, 
I^aac, the hird-fancicr in Princus-street, piir- 
cliased one of. the strain for six or seven 
pounds ; which Jimmy Massey uftenvards 
purchased another of the strain, for a monkey, 
a lx.ttle of wine, and three pounds. That ivas 
tlie riimmest bargain I ever made. 

“ I’vo ris and trained inonkoys by shoaLs. 
Some of mine is about now in shows ex- 
hibiting ; one in particular — Jimmy. 

“ One of tho strain of this little black tan 
ilog vould draw a badger twelve or fourteen 
lbs. to his six lbs., which was dono for a 
wager, ’cos it was thought the badger had his 
teeth drawn, but ho hadn’t, as was i^roved by 

Ins biting-Mr. V from Birmingham, for he 

took a piece clean out of his trousers, which 
was pretty good proof, and astonished them 
all iu tho room. 

“ I’ve been offered a sovereign a-pound for 
some of my little terriers, but it w’ouldn’t pay 
me at that price, for they weren’t heavder than 
two or three pounds. I once sold one of the 
dogs, of this same strain, for fourteen pounds, 

to the Austrian Ambassador. Mrs. H 

the banker’s lady, wished to gt't ray strain of 
ti'iTiers, and she give nte five pounds for the 
tiso of him ; in fact, my terrier dog w'^as known 
to all the London fancy. As rat-lfilling dogs, 
there’s no equal to that strain of black tan 
terriers, 

“ It’s fifteen year ago since I first worked 
for Govermeut. I found that the parks was 
luucli infissted with rats, wj|ich liad under- 
minded tho bridges and gnawed tins drains, 
and 1 made application to Mr. Westley, who 
was superintendent of tho park, and he spoke 
of it, and then it was wrote to me that I was 
lo fulfil the siterwatioii, and I was to have 
six pounds a-year. But after that it was 
altered, and I was to have so much a-head, 
which is threepence. After that, Newton, 
what was a warmint destroyer to her Majesty, 


o. I VI. 
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.• T * • * iU.. -Rnorrl nf mrtinnnce I “When the belt was done, I bad a great 
dmg, I wrote ui to the Board lyUss you, I couldn't go a yard 

^Iwn they appointed me to each staUon m 

London— that was, to .?®"eotsey-po^- ar-/ out with the cart Belling my 

racks, to the Knights bridge and 1 ortJand wnen j. wAja thin T 

barracks, and to all the other barracks in the ' composition, my usual method 
metrojiDlis. Tve got the letter now by me, in used to put a board acioss top, and lorm a 
which they says ‘ they is proud to appint me/ kind of counter. I always with me airon- 
“ I’ve taken thirty-two rats out of one hole wire cage — so hig a one, that Mr.^ ioarnet, a 
in the islands in llegentsey-park, and found in Jew', laid a wager that he could get into it, and 
it fish, birds, and loads of eggs — duck-eggs, he did. I used to form this cage atone end of 
and cveiy kind. the cart, and sell my composition at the other. 

“ It must be fourteen year since I first went There were rats painted round the cart — that 
about the streets exhibiting with rats. I l>e- w’as the only show I had about the wehiclo. ^ I 
gan with a cart and a’most a donkey ; for used to take out the rats, and put them outside 
it was a pony scarce bigger; but I’ve had the cage ; and used to begin the show by putting 
thiYie or four hig horses since that, and ask rats inside my shirt next my buzzum, or in my 
ail} body, mid they’ll toll yon I’m noted for my j coat and breeches pockets, or on my shoulder 
cuttle. I thought thathy having a kind of —in fact, all about me, anywhere. The people 
costume, and the rats painted on the cart, and j would stand to sec me take up rats without 
going round the conntiy, I should ge^ m> | being bit. I never said much, but I used to 
name about, and get myself knowed ; and so | handle the rats in every possible manneiv 
I did, for folks ’ud come to me, so that some- letting ’em run up my arm, and stroking their 
times IVc had four jobs of a-day, from people backs and playing with ’em. Most of the 
seeing my cart. I found I was <.|uite the people used to fancy they had been tamed on 
master of the rat, and could do pretty well purpose, until they’d see nio take fresh ones 
what I liked with liim ; so I used to go round from the cage, and play with them in the same 
Finchley, Ilighgate, and all the snhuhs, and manner. I all this lime kept on selling ray 
show myself, and how 1 handled the warmint. composition, which my man Joe used to offer 
’ ** I used to wear a costume of white leather about ; and whenever a jjacket was sold, I 
breeches, and a green coat and scarlet waist- always tested its wirtues by killing a rat v ith 
kit, and a goold bond round my hat, and a it afore the people’s own eyes, 
belt across my shoulder. I used to make a “I once went to Tottenham to sell my com- 
first-rato appearance, such as was becoming position, and to exhibit with my rats afore the 
the nnifitrm of the Queen’s rat-kotclier. country people. Some countrymen, Avhicli 

“ Lor’ bless you ! I’ve travell'd all over said they w'ere rat-ketcUers, came up to me 
London, and I’ll kill rats again anybody, wliilst I was playing with some rats, and said 
I’m open to all the world for any sum, from — * Ugh, you’re not a rat-ketcher ; that’s not 
one pound to fifty. I used to have my belts the way to do it.' They were startled at seeing 
painted at first by Mr, BaUey, the animal me selling tlie pison at such a rate, for the 
})aintcr — with four white rats; but the idea shilling packets was going uncommon well, sir. 
come into my head that I’d cast the rats Isaid, ‘No,Iain'tfaratdvctcher, anddon’tknow 
in metal, just to make more appearance for notbink about it. You come up and show me 
the belt, to come out in the w orld. I was how to do it.' One of them come up on the 
nights and days at it, and it give me a deal of cart, and put his hand in the cage, and curous 
bother. I could manage it no how; but by my enough he got three bites directly, and afore 
own ingenuity and persewerance I succeeded, he could take his hands out they w'as nearly 
A man axed me a pound a-piece for casting the bit to ribands. My man Joe, says he, ‘ I tell 
rats — that would ha’ been four pound. I was you, if we ain’t rat-ketchers, w'ho is ? We are 
very certain tliat my belt, being a handsome the regular rat kelchers ; my master kills ’em, 
one, would help my business tremeujous in and then I eats ’em’ — and betakes up a live 
the sale of my composition. So I took a one and puts its head into his mouth, and I 
muuhl from a dead rat in plaster, and then puts my hand in the cage and pulls out six or 
I got some of my wife’s sarsepans, and, by seven in a cluster, and holds ’em up in the air, 

G — , I casted ’em with some of my own without even a bito. The countiymen bust out 
pew'tcr-pots.” ^ laughing ; and they said, ‘ Well, you’re the best 

The wife, who was standing by, liero cx- we ever see.’ I sold near 4^1. worth of compo- 
claimed — sition that day. 

“ Oh, my poor Sarsepans ! I remember ’em. “Another day, when I’d been out flying 
There was scarce one left to cook our wittels pigeons as well-carriers, which I fancies to — 
with.’' I drove the cart, after selling the composition, 

“ Thousands of moulders,” continued Jack to the King’s Arms, Honwell, and there was a 
Black, “ used to come to see me do the casting feller there — a tailor by trade — what had 
of the rats, and they kept saying, ‘ You’ll never turned rat-ketcher. He had got with him some 
doit, Jack.’ The great difficulty, you see, was fifty or sixty rats — the miserablest mangey 
casting the heye— which is a black bead — ^into brutes you over seed in a tub — taking ’em up I 
the metal. to London to sell. I, hearing of it, was deter- j 

Jf 
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flnc4 to have a lark, so I goes up and take< at the William the Fourth puhlic-honso, 
flit ten of them rats, and puts them inside my Hampstead ; she couldn't lay her child’s clothes 
khirt, next my buzzum, and then I walks into down without getting ’em full of auts. They’ve 
the parlour and sits down, and begins drinking got a sting something in feel like a horse-fly’s, 
tdj ale as right as if nothink had happened and is more annoying tlian dangerous. It’s 
I scarce had seated myself, when the landlord cockroaches that are found in houses. Th('y’r»} 
—who was in the lay — says, * I know a man dreadful nasty tilings, and will bite, and they 
’f^ho’il ketch rats quicker than anybody in the are equal to the Spanish flies for blistering, 
world/ This put the tailor chap up, so he I’ve tried all insects on my flesh to see liow 
^jifers to bet half-a-gallon of ale he would, and they bite me. Cockroaches will undermine 
I takes him. He goes to the tub and bring: similar to the ant, and loosen the brides the 
out a very large rat, and walks with it into the same as the cricket. It’s astonishing how so 
room to show to the company. ‘ Well,’ says I small an insect as them will scrape away* such 
to the man, * why I, who ain't a rat-ketcher, Ivc a quantity of mortar as tln3y do — which thing 


got a bigger one here,’ and I pulls one ou 
from my buzzum. ‘ And here's another, ant 
another, and another,’ says I, till I had placeo 
the whole ten on the table. ‘ That's the way 
f ketch Vm,* says I, — ‘they comes of ^leir 
)wn accord to me.’ He tried to handle the 
vaimints, but the poor fellow was hit, and his 
_iands was soon bleeding fur’ously, and I with- 
out a mark. A gentleman as knowed me said, 

* This must be the Queen’s rat*ketcher, and that 
sj) ilt the fun. The poor fellow seemed regular 
done up, and saiil, ‘ I shfJl give up rat-kotching, 
you’ve beat me ! Here I’ve been travelling 
with rnts all niy life, anti I never see such a 
thing afore.’ 

“ Villen I've been in a mind for travelling 
I’ve never sold less than ton shillings’ worth 
of my composition, and I've many a time sold 
five pounds' worth. Ten shillings’ worth was 
the least I ever sold. During my younger 
career, if I’d had a barker, I might, one week 
irith another, have made my clear three pounds 
a -week, after paying all my expenses and 
feeding my horse and all. 

“ I challenge my composition, and sell the 
art of rat- destroying, against any chemical rat- 
destroyer in the world, for pny sum — 1 don’t 
care what it is. Let anybody, cither a medical 
or druggistmanulacturer of composition, come 
and test with rats again me, and they’ll pretty 
soon find it out. Teople jiay for composition 
instead of employing the Queen’s rat kctchcr, 
what kills the warmint and lays down his com- 
position for nothink into tlie bargain likewise. 

“ I also destroy black becdles with a com- 
position which I always keep with me again it’s 
wanted. I often have to destroy the beedles in 
wine-cellars, which gnaw the paper off the 
bottles, such as is round the champagne and 
French wine bottles. I’ve killed lots of 
beedles too for bakers. I’ve also sterminated 
some thousands of beedles for linen-drapers 
and pork-sassage shops. There’s two kinds of 
beedles, the hard-shell and the soft-shell 
beedle. ^ The hard-shell one is the worst, and 
that will gnaw cork, paper, and anythink 
woollen. The soft-shell’d one will gnaw bread 
or foo(^ and it also lays its eggs in the food, 
which is dreadful nasty. 

“ There’s the house ant too, which there is 
some thousands of people as never saw — I 
aterminate them as well. There’s a Mrs. B. 


infests grates, floonngs, and such-hkr. 

“ The beotlle is a most ’btrordimuy thing, 
which will puzzle most people to stejmiimte, 
for they lays sitch a lot of eggs us I would 
never guarantee to do away with beedles — only 
to keep them clear; for if you kills the old 
ones the eggs will rewive, and young ones come 
out of the wainskitting and sitrli-lilie, and then 
'our employers will say, ‘ Why you were paid 
for stenninating, and yet here they are.’ 

‘ One night in August — the night of a very 
ieavy storm, which, maybe, you may remem- 
ber, sir — I was sent for by a medical gent as 
ived opposite the Load of Hay, Hampstead, 
whose two children had been attacked by rats 
while they was sleeping in their little cots. I 
raced the blood, which had left lines from 
iicir tails, through the openings in the lath 
and plaster, which I fullered to where my 
emits come out of, and they must have come 
ip from the bottom of the house to the attics. 
The rats gnawed the hands and feet of the 
little children. The lady heard them crying, 
and got out of her bed and called to the servant 
.0 know what the child was making such a 
noise for, when they struck a light, and then 
hey see the rats running away to the holes ; 
heir little night-gownds was kivered with 
lood, as if their throats had been cut. I asked 
he lady to give me one of the night-gownds to 
keep as a ciir’osity, for I considered it a phce~ 
Qomenon, and she give it to me, but I never 
was so vexed in all my life as wlicn I was told 
he next day that a maid had washed it. I went 
doim the next morning and sterminated them 
rats, I found they was of the specie of rat 
Which we term the blood-rat, which is a dread- 
’ul spiteful feller— .a snake-headed rat, and 
infests the dwellings. There may have been 
some dozens of 'em altogether, but it’s so long 
ago I a’most forget how many I took in that 
house. The gent behaved uncommon hand- 
some, and said, ‘ Mr. Black, I can never pay 
you for this;’ and ever orterwards, when I 
used to pass by that there house, the little 
dears when tliey see me used to call out to 
their mamma, ‘ 0, here’s Mr. Batty, ma ! ’ 
They were very pretty little fine children — 
uncommon handsome, to be sure. 

*• I once went to Mr. Hollins’s, in Edward- 
street Kegent’s-park — a cow- keeper he .was — 
where he was so infested that the cows could 
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not down or cat their food, for the rats used the rats, for between the walls and the vault 
to go into the manger, and fight at ’em. Mr. I found a hundred and a half of fat stowed 
Hollins said to me, ‘Black, what shall I give away. The rats was very savage, and I should 
you to get rid of them rats?’ and I said to him, think there was 200 of them. I made a good 
says I, ‘ Well, Mr. Hollins, you’re a poor man, hit of money by that job, for Mrs. Perry give 
and I leave it to you.’ (He’s got awful rich the fiit to me. 

since then. ) I went to work, and I actually “ 1 have had some good finds at times, rat- 
took nut fiOO rats from one liolc in the wall, hunting. I found under one floor in a gent’s 
which I had to carry thorn in my mouth and house a great quantity of table napkins and 
hands, and under my arms, and in. my buzzum silver spoons and forks, which the rats had 
and pockets, to lake them to the cage. 1 was carried away for the grease on ’em — shoes 
bit dreadful by them, and suffered greally by and boots gnawed to pieces, shifts, aprons, 
the bites; but iiothiiik to lay up for, thongii gownds, pieces of silk, and I don’t know what 
very painful to the hands. Toperv(‘iil the rats not. Sarvants had been discharged accused of 
fijom getting out of the hole, I had to stop it stealing them there things. Of course I had 
up hy putling in y breast aguiii if, and Ibrn they to give them up ; hut there they was. 

WHS jumping up again me and gnawing at my “ I was once induced to go to a mows in 
waistkit. I should think 1 stc'nninaied hOO Tavistock-place, near Ilussclbsquare, which 
from tlicm ])reiritses. Ah! I did wonders was j’cg’lar mfested hy rats. They had sent to 
roimd there, and evci-jbcdy was t^ilkiiig of my a man before, and he couldn’t do nothink with 
feats. ’em, but 1 soon stominated them. ,Tho rats 

“ I’ll tell you about another cow-keeper’s, there had worried a pair of beautiful chestnut 
whicli Mr. Hollins was so gratified v.itli my Ihorses, by gnawing away tbeir hoofs and 
skill what I had done, tliat he pays me ham nearly driving them mad, which 1 saw myself, 
some and genmous, and gnes me a ri'co.u- 1 and there was all their teeth-mnrks, for I 
niendatioii to Mrs. Brown’s, (»f Cuinden-toun, | could scarcely hehevo it myself till I sis-j it, I 
and there I stormiualod ahove 700 rais; and 1 I found them near a carl-load ol common 
was u-fienr being kilh'd, for I was sto(>pi)'.g j bricks, under the floor, and near the purlitioii 
down under tlnMiiaiigcr, wlion ficow heord ■ of the stable, which, when the men pulled 
ratssqueak, and sliediults at me and Muidsme , the wood-work down, the coachman, says he, 
up again the hull. U’ho hull was veiy savage, | ‘AVell,rat.kctchcr, if you’d been cm] iloyed years 
nnd I fainted ; bull u as picked up and Y. ashed, j ago a deal more corn would have gone into 
and then I come to. | tlic liorscs.* 

‘ ‘Whilst doing lhal job at ]ffr-\ Brown’s f ! “ This coachman give mo a recommenda- 

liad to he down on the ground, and push m} to a muflin-maker in Hanway-yard, iind I went 
jinkt'd arm into the hole till I could reach the there and killed the rats. But a most siug’lar 
ns I'd dri^tn u]) in the corner, and tlnm thing took place there; my feri’ot got away 
pull tliom out With my hand. I was dreadful and run through into n house in Oxford-slrcet 
bit, for 1 uas obloeg(id to h.auflle tbem any- kc]>t by a linen-draper, for the young men 
how; my flesh ’w us cut to ribands and dreadful come to say that the rat-ketcher's ferret was 
laccratiMl. in their shop, am,! had bit oiio of their lady 

“ There w'ns a man Mrs. Browm had got of the customerfi. I worJ?cd the ierrut through three 
name of John, and lie wouldnT ht*Ue\e about times to make sure of this; and each time my 
the rats, and half thought I brought ’lun -wiLli littb^ dog told me it was true. You see a w'oll- 
mo. So I show'cd him how to ketch rats. trained dog will Avatch and stand and point to 
“You SCO rats have always got a main run, the feiTut W'orking under ground just as a 
and from li go the branch runs on each side piuler does to game ; and although he’s above 
lilio on a hen*mg-bouc, and at the end of the ground, yet he’ll track the ferrat through the 
branch runs is the bolt-holes, for coming in runs undenieath by the smell. If the femit 
and out at. I instantly stopped up all the is lost-— which I tell hy the dog being uneasy 
bolt-holes and worked the j’ats down to the —1 say to the dog, ‘ Hi, lost;’ and then bein- 
oud of the main nin, then I broke up the stanlly goes on scent, and smells about in 
hnmch runs and stopped the rats getting hack, every direction, and I follers him, till he 
and then, w^hen I’d got ’em all together at the stands exactly over the spot whore it may he, 
end of the main run, I put my arm down and and then I have either to rise a stone or }ift a 
lifted them up. I have had at times to put hoard to get him out. 

lialf’ my body into a hole and thrust down my “ I’ve ratted for years for Mr. Hedges, of 
arm just like getting rabbits out of their bur- Hodges and Bowman’s, in Kegent-streot; and 

he once said to me, that he was infested 
“ Sometimes I have to go myself into the dreadful with rats at the house, which lie took 
holes, for tho rats make such big ones, there’s for the children, at Hampstead; so I went 
plenty oi room. There was a Mrs, rony in there, and witnessed, certainly, the most cur** 
Albauy-stroct, that kept an oil and coke shop ous circumstance, which puzzles me to this 
— she were infestiHl with rats dreadful. Three day. I had to lay on my belly half in the hole 
of her shop-boys had been sent away on sus- and puU out the rats; and. on looking at 
picion of stealing fat, instead of which it was them, as I brings them up, I am astonished 
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to find that ne'arly every oiae of them is blinds 
and has a speck in the 0 ^ 0 . I was neVcr so 
much astonished in ray liir, for they was as a 
wall-eyed dog might be. I supposed it to be 
from lightning (I couldn’t account for it no 
other ways), for at tliat time there was very 
heavy lightning and floods up there, which 
maybe you might remember, sir. They was 
chiefly of the blood-rat specie — small snalic- 
headed rats, with a big, fine tail. They was 
very savage with me, and I had them run all 
over me l^fore I keiched tlmm. 

“ Bats are everywhere about London, both 
in rich and poor places. I’ve ketched rats in 
44 Borllund- place, at a clergy man’s house 
there. There w^as JiOO and odd. They had un- 
derminded the oven so, that they could nei- 
ther bile nor bake ; they had under-pinioned 
the stables, and let every stone down through- 
out tho premises, pretty well. 1 had to crawl 
imder a big leaden cistern which tho rats had 
under-ihnioned, and I expected it would come 
down upon mo every minute. I had one little 
fon;ut kill thirty -two rats under one stone, and 
I lifted the dead ones up in tho presence of 
tlie (‘, 00 k and tho butler. Ho didn’t belia\c 
well to me — the gent didn’t — for I had to go 
to my lawyer’s atbre 1 could get paid, and 
after tho use of my skill ; and I had to IcU the 
lawyer Td pawn my betl, to stick to him and 
get my earnings ; hut, after Jill, I had to take 
oiie-tlnnl less than my hill. This, thinks I, 
isn’t the right thing for Portland- place. 

“ Katrf will eat each other like rabbits, 
w’liich I’ve watched them, and seen them turn 
the dead one’s skins out like pusses, and eat 
the liesh off beautiful clean. Tve got cages of 
iron-wire, which I made myself, which will 
hold 1000 rats at a time, and I've had these 
cages piled up with rats, solid like. No one 
'\^ ould ever believe it ; to look at a quantity of 
rats, and see liow they wll light and tear oiuj 
another about, — it's astonishing, so it is I I 
never found any rats smothered, by putting 
them in a cage so full; but if you don’t feed 
them every da}, they’ll fight and eat one ano- 
ther — they will, like cannibals. 

“ I general contracts with my customers, by 
the year, 'or .month, or job. There’s some 
gents I’ve worked for these fifteen years — 
Bitch as Mr. Bobson, the couch - builder, 
Mivart’s Hotel, Shoulbreds’, Mr. Lloyds, the 
large tobacconist, the Commercial Life Assu- 
rance, Lord Duncannon’s, and I can’t recollect 
how many more. My terms is from one 
guinea to five pounds per annum, according 
to the premises. Besides this, I have all the 
rats that I ketjjh, and they sell for threepence 
each. But I’ve done my work too well, and 
wherever I went I’ve cleared the rats right 
out, and so my customers have fell off. I have 
got the best testimonials of' any man in Lon- 
don, and 1 could get a hatful more to-morrer. 
Ask anybody I’ve worked for, and thej’U tell 
you about Jack Black. 

** One night I had two hundred rats in a 


cage, plac.ed in my sitting-room, and a gout’s 
dog happened to get at the cage, and undid 
the door, snuffing about, and let ’em all loose. 
Directly I come in I knew they was loose by 
the smell. I had to go on my knees and sto- 
mach under the beds and sofas, and all over 
the house, and before twelve o’clock that night 
I had got ’em all back again into the cagti, aud 
sold them after for a matcli. I was so fearful 
they’d get gna\\ing the children, having ster- 
minated them in a house w’here children had 
been gnawed. ' 

“ I’ve turned my attention to cveiything 
connected with animals. I’vo got tho best 
composition for curing the mango in a horse 
or a dog, which lias reg’lar astonished medical 
gents. I’ve also been bit by a mad dog — a 
black retriever dog, that died raving mad in a 
cellar afterwards. The only thing I did was, 
1 washed the W'ound with salt and w^ater, (uid 
used a turj>entine poultice.” 

Mrs. Black here interposed, exclaiming, — 

* “ 0 dear me ! tho salt and water he’s had to 
his flesh, it ought to he as hard as iron. Tvo 
been him put lumps of salt into his wounds.” 

Mr. .Black then continued: — 

“ I tuiver had any uneasiness from tliat bite 
of a mad dog ; indeed, I never troubled myself 
about it, or even thought of it. 

“ I’ve caught some other things besides rats 
in my time. One night, I saw a little South 
African *cat going along the New -road. I 
thought it was a curious specie of rat, and 
chased it, and brought it lionie with me ; but 
it iiroved to belong to Mr. Herring’s mena- 
gerie in the New'-road, so I let him have it 
back again. 

“Another time I met witli two racoons, which 
I found could handle mo just as w^ell us 1 could 
hamllc a rat, for they did bite and scratch 
awful. I put ’em in the cart, and brought 
them home in a basket. I never found out to 
whom thaj belonged. I got them in Batclifle- 
highway, and no doubt some sailors had 
brought them over, and got drunk, and lot 
’em loose. I tried them at killing rats, hut 
they w'eren’t no good at that. 

“ I’ve Icamt a monkey to kill rats, hut he 
wouldn’t do much, and only give them a good 
shaking wdien they hit him. After I found the 
racoons no good, I trained a badger to kill 
rats, aud he was superior to any dog, hut very 
difficult in training to get him to kill, though 
they ’ll kill rabbits fast enough, or any other 
kind of game, for they’re rare poachers ore 
badgers. I used to call her Polly. She killed 
in my own pit, for I used to* obleegc my 
friends that wouldn’t believe it possible with 
the sight. She won several matches — the 
largest was in a hundred match. 

“ I also sterrninntc moles for her Majesty, 
and the Woods and Forests, and I’ve stermi- 
nateid some hundi’eds for different farmers in 
the country. It’s a curious thing, but a mole 
will kill a rat and cat it afterw^ards, and two 
moles will fight wonderful. They’ve got a 
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montii exactly like a shark, and teeth like 
saws ; ah, a wonderful saw month. They’re a 
very sharp-biting little animal, and very pam- 
ful. A rat is frightened of one, and don’t like 
fighting them at all. 

** I’ve bred the finest collection of pied rats 
whiifii has ever been knowed in the world. I 
had above eleven hundred of them— all warie- 
gated rats, and of a difieront specie and 
colour, and all of them in the first instance 
bred fSrom the Norwegian and the white rat, 
and afterwards crossed witli other specie. 

“ I have ris some of the largest tailed rats 
ever se^n. I’ve sent them to all parts of the 
globe, and near every town in England. When 
I sold ’em ofi', three hundred of them went to 
France. I ketched the first white rat I had 
nt Hampstead; and the black ones at Messrs. 
Hodges and Lowman’s, in Regent-street, and 
them I bred in. I have ’em fawn and white, 
black and white, brown and white, red and 
white, blue-black and white, black-white and 
rod. 

“ Pooido come from all parts of London to 
see them rats, and I supplied near all the 
‘ happy families ’ with them. Burke, who 
had the ‘ happy family ’ showing about Lon- 
don, has had hundreds from me. They got 
very tame, and you could do anytliink with 
them. I’ve sold many to ladies for keeping 
in squirrel cages. Yeai's ago I sold ’em for 
five and ten shillings a-pieco, hut towards the 
end of my breeding them, I let ’em go for 
two-and-six. At a shop in Leicester-square, 
whore Cantello’s luitchmg-cggs maclnne was, 

I sold a sow and six young ones for ten shil- 
lings, wliich formerly I liave had five pounds 
for, being so docile, like a sow sucking her 
pigs.” 

The Seweuman. 

He is a broad-shouldered, strongly-built man, 
with a stoop in his shoulders, and a rather 
dull cast of features ; from Ihirig so much in 
the “ shores ” (sewers), his eyes have assumed 
a peering kind of look, that is quite rat-like in 
it/S furtiveness. 

He answered our questions with great good 
humour, but in short monosyllabic terras, pe- 
culiar to men who have little communion with 
their fellows. 

J’he ** parlour ” in which the man lives was 
Hterally swarming with children when we paid 
him a visit (they were not all “belonging ” to 
him). Nor was it quite pleasant to find that 
the smell of the tea, w^hich had just been made, 
was overpowered by the odour of the rats 
which he keeps in the same room. 

The week’s w^^sh was hanging across the 
apartment, and gfcve rather a slovenly %spect 
to the room, not otIwrwiBe peculiar for its un- 
tidyness ; against th^j?all were pasted some 
children’s “ charactersJVsv'hich his second son, 
who is at the coal-shed^^as a taste for, and 
which, as the “ shorexo^ ” observed, “ is 
better than sweet-stuff for iSlyaf at all events.’* 


A little terrier was jumping playfully about 
the room, a much ifiore acceptable companion 
than the bull-dog whose acquaintance we had 
been invited to make (in the same court) by the 
“ rat-killer.” 

The furniture and appointments of the 
“parlour” were extremely humble — not to 
say meagre in tlieir charoeter. After some 
trouble in getting sufficiently lucid answers, 
the following was the result : — 

“ There are not so many rats about as there 
used to be — not a five-hundredth part so 
many. I’ve seen long ago twenty or thirty in 
a row near where the slaughter-liouses are, 
and that hke. I ketch them all down the 
shores. I run after them and pick them up 
wltli my hand, and I lake my lantern with 
me. 

‘I have caught rats these six or seven 
years. When the money got to he lowered, I 
took to ketching on thorn. One time I used 
to take a dog with me, when I worked down 
St. John’s-wood way. 

“ They fetches all prices, does rats ; some I 
get threepence a-pieco for, some twopence, 
some twopence-halfpenny — -’cordin’ who has 
'em. 

‘ I works on the shores, and our time to 
leave off is four. I comes homo and gets my 
tea, and if there’s sale for them, why I goes 
out and ketclics a few rats. When I goes out 
1 can ketch a dozen ; but, years ago, I could 
ketch two or three dozen without going so 
far, and that shows there’s not so inany now 
about. 

“I finds some difficulty in ketching on 
them. If they gets into the drain you can’t 
get ’em. Where the drains lay low to the 
shore it’s most difficult, but where tlie drain 
is about two feet and a-holf from the shore 
you gets a better chance. 

Three or four dofcen I used to ketch, but 
I haven’t ketclicd any this last two or three 
weeks. In tliis hot weather people don’t like 
to he. ill a room where ‘ killing ’ is going on ; 
but in the winter time a man will have liis 
pint of beer and see a little sport that way. 
Three or four year ago I did ketch a good 
many ; there was a sale for ’em. I could go 
and ketch two dozen in three hours, and that 
sooner than I can do a dozen now. It’s var- 
mint as wants to be destroyed. 

“ Rats’ll turn roimd when they finds their- 
selves beat, and sometimes fly at your hand. 
Sometimes I’ve got bit — not very badly, 
though. To tell the truth, I don’t like it 
When they grip, they do holt so tight before 
they’ll let go. 

“ I’ve been a shoreman these fifteen or six- 
teen year, ever since this flushing com- 
menced. I was put on by the Commissioners 
in Hatting Gardmg ; but the Commissioners 
is all done away with since Government took 
to it. I’m employed by the parish now. 
Every parish has to do its own flushing. 

'* We cleanses away all the soil what’s down 
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below, and keej^a tbe shore os sweet as wdiat 
we possibl^r can. 

<* Before I took to this life I was wlmt they 
call a navvy; 1 used to help to mtke the 
shores, and before that, I was in the country 
at formers’ work. 

Retching them rats ain't all prodt, ’cause 
you have to keep 'em and feed 'em. I’ve 
some here, if I was to get sixpence a-piece 
for, why it wouldn’t pay me for their feed. I 
give them barley generally, and bits of bread. 

There’s a many about now ketchin’ who 
does nothink else, and who goes down in the 
shores when they have no business there at 
all. They does well by rats when they’ve 
good call for ’em. They can go down two or 
Qiree times a-day, and ketch a dozen and a 
half a time; but they can’t ’do niuch now, 
there’s no killing going on. They takes ’em 
to beer-shops, and sells ’em to the landlords, 
who gets their own price for ’em if there’s a 
pit. 

Time ago you couldn’t get a rat under 
sixpence. But the tax on dogs has done 
away wonderful with rat-killing. London 
would swarm with rats if they hadn’t been 
ketohed as they has been. I can go along 
shores and only see one or two now, some- 
times see none. Times ago I’ve drove 
away twenty or thirty afore me. Bound 
Newport-market Tve seen a hundred together, 
and now I go round there and perhaps won’t 
ketch one. 

“As for poisonin’ 'cm under buildings, 
that’s wrong; they’re sure to lay there and 
rot, and then they smells so. No, pisoning 
a’n’t no good, specially where there’s many on 
’em. 

‘I’ve sold Jack Black a good many. He 
don’t ketch so many, as he gets killed. He’s 
what they call rat-ketcher l^o her Majesty. 

“ When T goes rat ketching, I generally 
takes a bag with me; a traff is too much to 
lug about. 

‘‘ Some parts of the shores I can find my 
way about better than I can up above. I 
could get in nigh here and come out at High 
Park ; only the^ worst of it is, you’re always on 
the stoop. I never heerd talk of anybody 
losing theirselvea in the shores, but a stranger 
might. 

“ There’s some what we calls * gully-hun- 
ters ’ as goes about with a sieve, and near the 
gratings find perhaps a few ha’pence. - Years 
ago we used to find h little now and then, but 
we may go about now and not find twopence in 
a week. I don t think any shoreman ever finds 
much* But years ago, in the city, perhaps a 
robbery might be committed, and then they 
might be afraid of being found out, and chuck 
the things doWn the drains. 

“ I come from Oxfordshire, about four miles 
from Henley-’pon-Thames. I haven’t got now 
quite so many clods to tramp over, nor so 
»ciany hills to dimb. 

“I gets two shillings a-dozen if I sells the 


rats to a dealer, but if I takes ’em to the pit 
myself I gets three shillings. Bats has come 
down lately. There’s more pits, and they 
kills 'em cheaper ; they used to kill ’em at six 
shillings a-dozen. 

‘‘I’ve got five children. These here are 
not all belonging to me. Their mother’s 
gone out a-nussing, and my wife’s got to mind 
’em. 

‘My oldest son is sixteen. He’s off for a 
sailor. I had him on me for two years doin’ 
nothink. He couldn’t get a place, and to- 
wards the lost he didn’t care about it. He 
would go to sea ; so he went to the Marine 
School, and now he’s in the East Ingy Sarvice, 
My second is at a coal-shed. He gets three 
shillings a-week; but. Lord, what’s that? He 
eats more than that, let alone clsthes, and he 
wears out such a lot of shoe-leather. There's 
a good deal of wear and tear, I can tell yer, in' 
carrying out coals and such-like.” 

The Penny Mouse-teat Makee. 

This man lived in a small cottage at the 
back of Bethnal Green-road, and the little 
railed space in front of the humble dwelling 
was littered with sundrj’^ evidences of the in- 
mate’s ingenuity. Here was a mechanical 
carriage the crippled father had made to drive 
himself along, and a large thaumatrope, or 
disc of painted figures, that seemed to move 
while revolving rapidly before the eye; and 
this, I afterwards learnt, the ingenious cripple 
had made, as a street exhibition, for a poor 
man, whom he was anxious to put in the way 
of doing sometliing for himself. 

The principal apartment in the little two- 
roomed house was blocked up with carpenters’ 
benches, and long planks were resting against 
the wall, while the walls themselves were partly 
covered with tools and patterns of the craft 
pursued ; and in one corner there were heaps of 
the penny mouse-traps and penny money-boxes, 
that formed the main articles of manufacture. 

In a Bttlo room ad^)oining this, and about the 
size of a hen-house, I found the cripple him- 
self in bed, but still sitting up with a small 
desk-like bench before him, and engaged in tlie 

of cutting and arranging the wires for the 
little wooden traps in which he dealt. And os 
I sat by his bedside he told me the following 
gtoiy 

“ I am,’’ he said, “ a white-wood toy-maker, 
in a smadl way ; that is, I make a variety of 
cheap articles, — nothing beyond a penny, — in 
sawed and planed pine-wood. I manufac- 
ture penny and hal^enny money-boxes, 
penny and halfpenny toy bellows, penny carts, 
penny garden-rollers, penny and half-penny 
dolls' tables and washhand-stands, chiefly 
for baby-houses ; penny dressers, with drawers, 
for the same purpose; penny wheelbarrows 
and bedsteads; penny crossbows; and the 
mouse-U-ap that I am about now. 1 all 
the things I have named for warehouses— for 
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vrhat are called tlie cheap Birmingham and benefit of it. It givea a man a greater insight 
Sheffield hpttses. I am paid the same price into the world and oreaifcion, and it makes hia 
lor whatever I maJee, with the exception of labour a pleasure and a pride to him, when he 
the nionse-trap. For the principal part of can worjf with his head as well as Ins hands, 
the. penny articles that I make I get 7s. I think I hare made, altogether, about one 
for twelve dozen, that is 7d. a -dozen; hundred and six gross of mouse-traps for the 
and for the halfpenny articles I get 3s. 6d., master whose account I have given you, and 
at the rate of 3Jd. a-dozen. For the penny as many more for other employers, in the 
mouse- traps, however, I am paid only 1/. for course of the last year. I calculate that I made 
thirty-six dozen, and that’s n shilling less than more than thirty thousand mouse-traps from 
I get for the same quantity of the other January to December, 1849. There are three 
shilling articles; whilst for Ihe penny boxes or four other people in London making penny 
I’m itaid only at the rate of a halfponny each, mouse-traps, besides myself. I reckon they may 
“You will please to look at that, sir,” he said, make among them near upon half as many as 
handing me his account-book with one of his I do ; and that would give about forty-five or 
employers for the last year; “you will see fifty thousand penny mouse-traps made in 
there that what I am saying is perfectly cor- London in the course of the year. I myself' 


reel, for there is the price put to every article; 
and it is but ri^ht that you should have proof 
tlnit what I’m a-telling you is the truth. I 
took of one master, for penny mouse-traps 
alone, you perceive, 30/. 10s. from January to 
December, 1849; but that is not all gain, 
you’ll understand. Out of that 1 have to pay 
above one half for material. I think, alioge- 
ther, my receipts of the difierent masters I 
worked fur last year came to about 120/. — 1 
can’t lay my hutids on the hills just now. — 
Yes, It’s about 120/, 1 know, for our income, — 
that is, niy clear gains is> about 1/. to 1/. 5.9. 
every week'. So, calculating more than one 
half what I take to go for tlie expense for mo. 
leiial, that wUl bring it to just about to what 
I stato. To ('iirn the 2C}S. a-w’cek, you’ll under- 
stand, there are four of us engaged, — myself, 
my wife, my daughter, and son. My daugh- 
ter is eighteen, and my son eleven : that is my 
hoy, sir ; he’s reading the Family Friend just 
now'. It’s a little work I take in for my girl, 
for her future benefit. My girl is as fond of 
leading as I am, and always was. My hoy 
goes to school every evening, and twice on a 
Sunday. 1 am willing that they should find 
as much j)lensurc from reading as I have in my 
illuesH. 1 found books often lull my p^. 
Yes, I have, indeed, for many hours. For 
nint; months 1 couldn't handle a tool ; and my 
only comfort was the love of my family, and 
my books. I can’t afford them now, for i have 
no wish to incur auy extraneous expense, 
while the weight of the labour Hes on my 
family more than it does on myself. Over 
and over again, when 1 have been in acute 
pain with my thigh, a scientific hook, or a 
work on histoiy, or a volume of travels, would 
cony my thoughts fni' away, and I should he 
happy in oil my misery' — hardly conscious 
that I bod a trouble, a care, or a pang to vex 
mo. 1 always had love of solid works. For 
an hour’s light reading, I have often turned to 
a work of imagination, such as Milton's Para- 
dhe Z 09 /, and Shakspeare's Plays; bull pre- 
fer science to poetry. I think every working 
man ought to be acquainted with generid 
science. If he is a mechanic— let Iris station , 
ho ever so simple, — he will be sure to find the i 


brought ouj; the penny mouse- trap in its im- 
proved shape, and with the improved lever 
spring. I have no calculations as to the num- 
ber of mice in the country, or how soon we 
should have caught them if we go on at this 
rate ; but I think my traps have to do with that. 
They arc bought more for toys than for use, 
though tiny are good for mice as well as chil- 
dren ; and though we have so many dozen mouse- 
traps about the house, I can assure j ou wo ore. 
more troubled with mice here than most people. 
The four of us hero can make twenty -four 
dozen traps in the day, hut that is all we can 
get through comfoiiahlo. For eighteen dozen 
wc get about lOs. at the warcliouse, and out of 
that I reckon our clear gains ai'e near upon 
4.9., or a little less than Is. a head. Take one 
with the other, we can earn about a penny an 
hour; and if it w'asn’t for me having been a 
tailor originally, and ax^plying some of my old 
tools to the business, we shouldn’t get on 
so quick as wc do. With my sl}ears I con 
cut twenty-four wires at a time, and with my 
thimble I thread tl^e wires through the holes 
in the sides. I mftke the springs^,, cut the 
ires, and put tj^cm in llie traps. My daughter 
planes the wood and gauges out the sides and 
bottom, bores the wire-holes and makes the 
door as well. My wife nails the frames ready 
for wailing, and my son fixes the wires in their 
places wlicn I have entered them ; then the 
wife spiings them, after which the daughter 
puts in the doors and so com^jlctes them. 
I can’t form an idea as to how many penny 
and halfpenny money-boxes I made last year. 
I might have made, altogether, eight thousand, 
or five thousand hMfj)enny and three thousand 
penny ones. 1 was originally brought up to 
the tailoring business, hut my master failed, 
and my sight kept growing weaker every year; 
so, as I found a good deal of trouble in getting 
employment at my own trade, I thought 1 Would 
take to the bird-cage making — I had been doing 
a little at it before, as a pastime. I was fond of 
birds, and fonder still of mechanics, so 1 was 
fdways practising my hands at some craft or 
other in my over-time. I used to make 
dissected maps and puzzles, and so, when 
standing for employment, I managed to get 
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tlirotigh of the year. I think it ii 

solely due to my Kiste for mechanics and my 
love of reading seientifio books that J am able 
to live so comfortably as I do in my affliction. 
AAot I took to bird-cage making, I found the 
employment at it so casual that I could not 
support my family at it This led my mind to 
toy making, for I found that cheap toys were 
articles of more general sale. Then I got 
my children and niy wife to help me, and 
we managed to get along somehow, for you 
SCO they were learning the business, and I 
myself was not in much of a condition to 
teach them, being almost as inexperienced at 
the trade as they were ; and, be.sides that, we 
were continually changing the description of 
toy that wc manufactured, so we had no time 
to peiiect ours<'lves. One day we were all at 
w'ork at garden-rollers ; the next, perhaps, wc 
should be upon little carts ; then, may be, we 
should have to go to dolls' tables or wheel- 
barrows ; so that, with the continual changing 
the (lobcription of toy that we manufactured 
from one thing to another, we had a great 
ditficulty in getting pracli.sed in any tiling. 
While we were all learning you may imagine 
that, not being so quick then as we are now, 
wc found a great ditiiculty in making a living 
at the penny-toy business : often we had merely 
dry bread for breakfast, tea, and supper, but we 
ate it with a light heart, for I knew repining 
woiddu't mend it, and I always taught myself 
and those about me to bear our trials with 
fortitude. At last I got to work regularly at 
the niouso-trnps, and having less changing we 
learnt to turn them out of hand quicker, and 
to malco more money at the business ; that 
was about four years ago, and then I was laid 
up with a strumous abscess in the thigh. 
This caused nec,rosis, or decay of the thigh, 
bone, to take plaije, and it was necessary that 
I fcdiould be confined to ifiy bed until such 
time as a new thigh-bone was formed, and tlic 
old decayed one had sloughed away. Before 
1 lay up 1 stood at Uie bench until I was ready 
to drop, for 1 had no one who could plane the 
boards for mo; and what could I do? If I clidn’t 
keep up, I thought we should all starve. Qlie 
pain W'os dreailful, and the anxiety of mind 
1 Bufhired for my wife and children made; it 
a thousand times worse. I c<mldn’t bear the 
idt'a of going to the workbouse, and I kei)t on 
my feet until I couldn’t stand no longer. My 
daughter was only sixteen then, and I saw no 
means of escape. It was at that time my oflice 
to prepare the boards for my family, and with- 
out that they could do nothing. Well, sii-, 

I saw utter ruin and starvation before us. 
The doctor told me it would take four years 
ht fore a new bono would be formed, and that 
I must lay up all the while. What was to 
become of us all in the mean time I could not 
tell. Then' it was that my daughter, seeing 
the pain I suffered both in body and mind, 
came to me, and told me not to grieve, for that I 
she would dp aU the heavy work for me, and | 
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lane up the boards and cut out the work aa 
had done; but I thought it impossible for 
her to get through such hard work, even for 
my soke. I kuew she could do almost any- 
thing that she set her mind to, but I little 
dreamt that she would be able to compass that, 
however, with the instinct of Iut adbetion — 
I can’t call it anything else (for she leanit at 
once what it had taken me months to acquire), 
she planed and shaped the boards as well as 
I myself could l\^ve done after years of practice. 
The first board she did was as cleanly done as 
she can do it now, and when you thiuk of the 
difficulties she had to overcome, what a mere 
child she was, and that she had never handled 
a piano before, how she had the grain of (lie 
wood to find out, to learn the right handling 
[)f her tools, and a many little niceties of touch 
that workmen only can understand, it does 
ieem to mo ns if some superior Power had 
inspired her to aid me. I have often heard of 
birds building their nests of the most beautiful 
structure, without ever having seen one built 
before, and my daughter’s handiwork seemed 
Lo me exactly like that. It was n thing not 
learnt by practice, but done in an instant, 
kvithout teaching or oxperi(inc(‘ of any kind. 
She is the best creature I ever knew or 
heard tell of on earth — at least, so sl»e has 
been to mo all her life; aye, without a single 
exception. If it hadn’t been for Iwt dt'votion 
I must have goqe to the workhouse, and 
perhaps never been able to liave got aw'ay 
from it, and hud my children brought up as 
•aupers. Where she got the strength to Jo it 
s as much a mysleiy to mo as how she did 
t. Though she was but a mere child, so to 
ipeak, she did th(' work of a gi’own man, and 
I assure you the labour of working at the 
bench all day is heavy, even for the strongest 
workman, and my girl is not over-, strong now; 
‘udeed she was always delicate from a baby: 
levertheless she went through the labour, and 
W'ould stand to the bench the whole of the day, 
and with such cheerful good humour too tliat 
1 cannot but sec the hand of the Almighty in 
t all. 1 never knew her to comxdain of fatigue, 
)r ever go to her work wbtliout a smile on her 
ace. Her only anxiety was to get done, and 
LO afford me every comfort in my utttiction that 
she could. For throe years and two montlis 
low have T been confined to my bed, ami for 
wo years and a hfdf of that time I liave not 
eft it, even to breathe the fresh ojien air. 
Almost all that period I have been suffering 
ntense and continued pain from the formation 
f abscesses in my thigh previous to the slough- 
ng aivay of the decaved bones. I liave taken 
mt of the sores at least two hundred pieces, 
}ome us smiill as needl(‘s and .some not less 
bun an ineh and a half long, wliieh required 
o he jiulled out with twof'zers from the wound. 
Often, when I was getting a bit better and able 
o gor about in the cart you see there outside, 
with the gravel in it — (I made that on this bed 
hero, so us to be able to move about on it ; the 
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two front wheels I made myself, and the two 
hack were old ones that I repaired here. 1 made 
the whole of the body, and my daughter htoed 
up the boards for me) — well, often wheale^ld 
just get along in that, have I gone about 
a large piece of decayed bone projecting through 
my thigh, in hopes that tliejolting would force 
it through the wound. The pain before the 
bone came away was often intense, especially 
when it had to work its way through the thick' 
of the muscle. Night after night have I laid 
awake here. I didn’t wish, of course, to distress 
the minds of my family any more than I could 
hfdp. It w ould not have been fidr { so I bore 
all with patience, and since I have been here 
I have got through a groat deal of work in my 
little ’way. In bed, as I sit with my little 
bench, I do my shai*e of eight dozen of these 
penny traps a-day. Last August I made a 
‘ thaumatropo ’ for a young man that I had 
knowm bince a lad of twelve years of age; he 
got off work and couldn’t find anything to turn 
his hand to, so I advieed him to get up an 
exhibition ; anything was better than starving. 
He had a wife and tw'O children, and I can’t 
bear to sec any one want, let alone the young 
ones ; and so, cripple as I was, I set to work 
here in my bed and mode him a large set of 
magic circles. I painted all the figures myself 
in this place, tljough I had never handled a 
brush before, and that has kept him in bread 
up to this time. I did it to cause him to 
exert himself, but now he has got a situation, 
and is doing middling to what he has been : 
there’s one thing tliough, a little money, with 
care, will go farther tlian a gi'eat deal witli- 
out it. I shall never be able to get about as 
I used, for you see the knee is set stiff and the 
thigh *bone is arched w ith the hip, so that tlie 
one leg is tliree inches shorter than the other. 
The bone broke spontaneously, like a bit of 
rotten wood, the other day, while I was rubbing 
my hand down my thigh, and in growing to- 
gether again it got out of straight. I am just 
able to stir about now with a crutch and stick. 
I can sometimes treat myself to a walk about 
the house and yard, but that is not often, and 
last Saturday night I did make a struggle to 
get out in the Bethnal Green-road, and there, 
ns I was coming along, my stick tripped against 
a stone and I fell. If it hadn't been for my 
crutch tlirowing me forward, I might have 
fallen on my new bone and broken it again. 
But as it was, the crutch threw me forward and 
saved me. My doctor tells me my new bone 
would bear a blow, but I shouldn’t like to try 
after all I have gone througli. I shall not be 
about again till I get my carriage done, and 
that 1 intend to construct so as to drive it 
with one hand, by means of a new ratchet 
lever motion.” 

The daughter of the toy-maker, with whom 
I spoke afterwards, and who was rather “ good- 
looking,” in the literal sense of the word, than 
beautiful, said that she could not describe how 
it was tliat she hod learnt to plane and gauge 


the boards. It seemed to come to her all of 
a sudden— -quite natural -like, she told me ; 
though, she added, it was most likely her 
Affection for her poor father that made her 
take to it so quick. “ I felt it deeply " she said, 
** to see him take to his bed, and knew that 
1 alone could save him from the workhouse. 
No ! I never felt tired over the work,” she con- 
tinued, in answer to my questions, “ because 
I know that it is to make him comfortable.” 

I should add, that I was first taken to this 
man by the surgeon who attended him during 
his long suffering, and that gentleman not only 
fully corroborated all I heard from his in- 
genious and heroic patient, but spoke in the 
highest possible tenns of both father and 
daughter. 

Flies. 

These winged tormentors are dot, like most of 
otlr apterous enemies, calculated to excite dis*- 
gust and nausea when we see or speak of 
them; nor do they usually steal upon us 
during the silent hours of repose (though tlie 
gnat or mosquito must be here excepted), but 
are many of them ^ cry beautiful, and boldly 
make their attack upon us in open day, when 
we are best able to defend ourselves. 

The active fly, so frequently an unbidden 
guest at your table (Mouffet, 56), whoso 
delicate palate selects your choicest viands, at 
one time extending his proboscis to the margin 
of a drop of wine, and then gaily fljing to take 
a more solid repast from a pcju* or a peach — 
now gambolling with liis comrades in the air, 
now gracefully carrying his furled wings with 
his taper feet — was but the other day a dis- 
gusting grub, without wings, witliout legs, 
without eyes, wallowing, well pleased, in flie 
midst of a mass of excrement. 

“The common Rouse-fly,” says Kirby, “is 
with us sufficiently annoying at the close of 
summer, so as to have led the celebrated Italian 
Ugo Foscolo, when rt'siding here, to call it one 
of the * three miseries of life.’ ” But we know 
nothing of it as a tormentor, compared with 
the inhabitants of southern Europe, “ I met,’^ 
sayS Arthur Young, in his interesting Travels 
through France, between Pradelles and Thuiytz, 

“ mulberries and flies at the same time. By 
the term^ics, I mean those myriads of them 
which fform the most disagteeable circum- 
stances of the southern climates. They are 
the first torments in Spain, Italy, And the olive 
district of France; it is not that they bite, 
sting, or hurt, but they buzz, teaze, and worry; 
your mouth, eyes, cars, and nose arc full of 
them: they swarm on every eatable^ fruit, 
sugar, everything is attacked by them in such 
myriads, that if they are not incessantly driven 
away by a person who has nothing else to do, 
to eat a meal is impossible. They are, how- 
ever, caught on prepared paper, and other 
contrivances, with so much ease and in such 
quantities, that were it not for negligence they 
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could Dot ahoimd in sueb inrredible quantities. 
If 1 farmed in these countries, I should manure | 
four or five acres every year with dead dies. I 
lia\e been much surprised that the learned 
Mr. Harmer should thmk it odd to ftud. by 
writers who treated of southern climates, that 
dnving away flies was of importance. Had ho 
been with me in Spain and in Languedoc in J uly 
and August, he would have been veiy far from 
thinking there wa.s anything odd in it.” — 
Travels i« France, i. 29S.) 

It is a remarkable, and, os yet, unexplained 
fact, that if nets of thread or string, with 
lueslu's a full inch square, he stretched over 
t!l(‘ u|i<-n windows of a room in summer or 
autumn, when are the greatest ninsance, 
not a single ono will venture to enter from 
without ; so that by this simple plan, a house 
may bo jic'pi free from these pests, while the 
taljoining oikn wLicli have not had nets applied 
to their windows will swm*ia with them. ^In 
order, however, that the protection sliould he 
cfhcient, it is neccssaiy that the rooms to 
which it is applied sbould have the light enter 
l^r one side only; for in lh(»se which have a 
thorougli light, the dies, strange to say, pass 
through the ineslies wifhout scruple. 

J'or a fuller acconut of these singular facts,- 
the reader is referred to a paper by AV. Spence, 
in Trans, Ent, Soc\ vol. i. j). J, and also to one 
in tlie same work by the llev. K. Stanley, late 
Lortl fJtshop of Norwich, who, having made 
some of the expeiimeiits suggested by Mr. 
Spenoe. found that by oxlendiiig over the out- 
side of his windows nets of a very duo pack- 
thread, witli meshes one inch and a (}iuvrtor to 
the s(|uare, so lino and c<miparatively invisible 
that there was no apparent diraimitmn either 
of light or the distant view, he was enabled 
for the remainder of the summer and autumn 
to <‘n,)oy the fre^h air witli open windows, 
"SMthout the annoyance lie liad previously ex 

j peru-nced from the iutnision of dies — often su 
troublesome tlint he W'as obliged on the hottest 
davs to forego th(' luxury of adiiutting the air 
Iq oven partially raising the saslies. 

“Jlut no sooner,” he obser\es, “liad I set 
my net.s tliaii I was relieved from ra.y disagree- 
able visitors. I could perceive and hear them 
hovering on the other side of my barriers ; hut 
thongli they now imd then settled on the 
meshes, I do not recollect a single instunco of 
one, venturing to cross the boundary.” 

“ 1 he immberof house-ilies/'he adds, “might 
be greatly lessened in lai-go towns, if the stuble- 
dung in w hich their larva> are chiefly supposed 
to feed were kept in pits chised by trap-doors, 
so tliat the fema3*?s could not ileposit their 
eggs ill it. At Venice, where no horses are 
kept, it is said there are no house-fliejj ; a 
statement which I regret not having heard 
before being there, that I might have inquire«l 
as to its ti'uth .” — {Kirhu and Spence's Euiom 

! 1.102, a.) 

This short account of flies w-ould be incom- - 

I plete witliout a descripti<m of their mode of I 


proceeding when they regale themselves upon 
a piece of loaf-ei^ar, and an account of the 
^iparatus with which the Creator has furnished 
them in order to enable them to walk on 
bodies possessing smooth surfaces, and in any 
position. 

“ It is a remark * which will be found to bold 
good, both in animals and vegetables, that no^ 
important motion or feeling can take place* 
without the presence of moisture. In man, 
the part of the eye which is the seat of vision 
is always bedewed with moisture ; tin* skin is 
softened with a delicate oil ; the sensitive part 
of the ear is filled with a liquid; but moisture 
is still more abundant in our organs of taslo 
and smell than in any of the other senses. In 
the ease of taste, moisture is supplied to oiir 
mouth and tongue from severtil reservoirs 
(ylands) in their neighbourhood, whenc(vpq»es 
ore laid and run to the month. The wliole 
surface, indeed, oftho mouth and longue, ns 
well as the other intennal xunts of our body, 
give out more or less moisture ; but besidt's 
this, the mouth, as we have just mentioned, 
has a number of fountains expressly for its own 
use. 'J’he largest of these fountains lies ns 
fai* oif as the ear on eiv’h sidi‘, and is formed 
of a great number of round, soft bodies, about 
the siifie of garden-peas, fi’om each of which a 
pipe goes out, and all of these uniting togeilim*, 
form a common channel on each side. Tliis 
runs across the cheek, nearly in a line with the 
lap of the ear and the corner of the moutli, and 
centers the mouth opjtosito to the second or 
third of the double ti-oth {niolares) by a IniJe, 
into which a hog’s bristle can be introduced. 
There arc, besides, suvcntl other pairs of foim- 
taius, in ditfereut pai’Ls adjacent, for a similar 
purpose. 

“ Wc hove been thus pailicular in our de- 
scription, in order to illustrate an analogous 
structm 6 in insects, for they also seem to bo 
furnished with salivary Ibuntains for moislc n- 
ing their organs of taste. One of tin' circum- 
stances that first awakened our cui'iosity with 
regard to insects, was the manner in which a 
fly c/rntrives to suck up tlirough its narrow 
sucker {fiwtsldlum) a hit of dry lump-sugar ; 
for the small crystals are not only unfitted to 
pass, from their angulnritj^, hut adhere too 
firmly together to be separated by any force 
the imsect can exert. Eager to solve tiio diffi- 
culty, lor there could be no doubt of the fly’s 
sucking tlio dry sugar, wo w'atcbed its procei'd- 
ings with no btUe attention; but it was not 
till we fell upon the device of xdacing some 
sugar oil the outside of a window, wliile w^e 
looked through a magnifying glass on the iu- 
sfde, tJmt we iiad the satisfaction of repeatedly 
witnessing a fly let fall a drop of fluid upon 
the sugar, in order to melt it, and thereby 
render it fit to be sucked up ; on precisely the 
name principle tbal we moisten with saliva, in 
the pnjcesH of mastication, a moutliful of dry 

“ Insect Mlsccllauies,*' p. 86. 
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broad, to fit it for l>eing swallowed — action 
of tho jaws, by a beautiful contrivance of Pro- 
vidence, preparing the moisture along th« 
channels at the time it is most wanted. 
Headers who may be disposed to think th« 
circumstance of tlie fly thus moistening a bi 
of sugar fanciful, may readily verify the fac 
themselves in the way we have described. A1 
the time when we made this little experiment 
we were not aware that several naturalists o 
high authority had actually discovered by dis 
section the vossels which supply the saliva in 
more than one species of insect.” 

“Li the cose of their drinking fluids, like 
water, saliva is not wanted; and it may be 
remarkeii, when we drink cold water it ac- 
tually ostxinges and shuts up the openings of 
the salivary pipes. Hence it is that drinking 
does not quench thirst when the saliva is 
rendered viscid and scanty by heat, by fatigue, 
or by the use of stimulant food and liquor; 
and sometimes a draught of cold water, by 
carrying olf all the saliva from the mouth, and 
uf the same time astringing the orifices of the 
ducts, may actually produce thirst. Ices pro- 
duce this effect on many persons. It is, no 
doubts in conser|uence of their laborious ex- 
ertions, as well as of the hot nature of their 
acid fluids producing similar effects, that ants 
are so fond of water. We have seen one quafif 
ft drop of dew almost as large as its whole 
body ; and when we present those in our glass 
Ibnuicaiies with water, they seem quite in- 
satiable in drinking it.”* 

Kennie, in his Insect Miscellanies,, after de- 
scribing the pedestrian contrivances with which 
vtttious insects are furnished, says,t — “The 
most perfect contrivance of this kind, however, 
occurs in the domestic fly {Musca domeslica), 
uiid its congeners, as well as in several other 
insects. Few can have failed to remark that 
flies walk with the utmost ease along the 
ceiling of a room, and no less so upon a per- 
pendicular looking-glass ; and though this 
were turned downwards, the flies would not 
fall off*, but could maintain theii* position 
undisturbed wtth their backs hanging down- 
wards. The conjectures devised by naturalists 
to account for this singular circumstance, 
j)rorious to the ^certaining of the actual 
facts, ore not a little amusing. ‘ Some sup- 
pose,’ says the Abbd’ do la I’luche, ‘ that when 
the. fly marches over any polished body, on 
which neither its claws nor its points can 
fasten, it sometimes compresses her sponge 
and causes it to evacuate a fluid, which fixes 
it in such a manner as prevents its falling 
without diminishing the facility of its pro- 
gi*ess ; but it is much more probable that the 
sponges correspond with the fleshy halls which 
accompany the claws of dogs and cats, and 
tlmt they enable the fly to proceed with a 
softer pace, and contribute to tbe preservation 
of the claws, whose pointed extremities woidd 

• “InwKt MtscellaiUes,” 88. t Ibid, p. 368. 


soon be impaired without this prevenUon. 
(Specie de la Nat vol. i. p. 116*) ‘Ils ftbm^ 
to walk on glass/ says S. Shaw, * proceeds 
partly from some little ruggedness thereon, 
but chiefly from a tarnish, or dirty, smoky 
substance, adhering to the surface; so that, 
though the sharp points on the sponges can- 
not penetrate the suriace of the glass, it may 
easily catch hold of the tarnish.’ {Nature 
DispL vol. iii. p. 08, Lend. 1823.) But,” adds 
Rennie, “ it is singular that none of these 
fanciers ever took the trouble to ascertain the 
existence of either a gluten squeezed out by 
the fly, or of the smoky tarnish on glass. Even 
the shrewd Reaumur could not give a satis- 
factory explan*ation of the circumstance.” ^ 

“ The earliest connect notion on this curious 
subject was entertained by Derham, who, in 
mentioning the provision made for insects that 
hang on smooth surfaces, says, ‘ I might here 
name divers flies and other insects w'ho, besides 
their sharp-hooked nails, have also skinny 
palms to their feet, to enable them to stick to 
glass and other smooth bodies by means of 
the pressure of the atmosphere — after the 
manner as I have seen boys carry heavy stones 
with only a wet piece of leather clapped on 
the top of the stone.’ {Physico.Theology, vol. 
ii. p. 194, note h, 11th edit.) The justly-^ 
celebrated Mr. White, of Selbome, apparent!}' 
without the aid of microscopical investigation, 
adopted Berham’s opinion, adding the in- 
teresting illustration, that in the decline of 
the year, when the flies crowd to windows and 
become sluggish and lorincl, lb('y are scarcely 
ble to lift their legs, which seem glued to tho 
jlass, where many actually stick till they die ; 
w'hereas they are, during wnnu weather, so 
brisk and alert, that they easily overcome the 
pressure of the atmosphere,” — (Nut. Hist, of 
Selborne, vol. ii. p. 2’^!. ) 

“This singular mechanism, however,” con- 
tinues Rennie, “is not peculiar to flies, for 
some animals a hundred times as largo can 
walk upon glass by the same moans.” St. 
Pierre mentions “a very small lizard, about a 
finger's length, which climbs along the walls, 
and even along glass, in pursuit of flies and 
other insects ” ( Voyage to ilte Isle of France, 
p. 73); and Sir Joseph Banks noticed another 
lizard, named the Gecke (Lacerta Gecha,lAm.), 
ivhich could walk against gravity, and which 
made him desirous ^ of having the subject 
thoroughly investigated. On mentioning it 
Lo Sir Everord Home, he and Mr. Bauer 
commenced a series of researches, by which 
.hey proved incontrovertibly, that in climbing 
jpon glass, and walking along the ceilings 
with the back downwards, a vacuTim is pro^ 
luced by a particular apparatus in the reet, 
ufficient to cause atmospheric pressure upon 
heir exterior surface. 

“ The apparatus in the feet of the fly con- 
sists of two or three membranous suckers, 
connected with the last joint ft the foot by a 
narrow neck, of a fhnnel- shape, immediately 
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iind«r tbe of each jaw, and movable in - 
all directiona. These suckers are cenvex^ 
above and hollow below, the edges being' 
margined with nodnuto serratures, and the 
hollow portion covered with down. In order 
to produce the vacuum and the pressure, these 
membranes are separated and expanded, and 
when the fly is about to lift its foot, it brings 
them together, and folds them up, as it were, 
between two claws. By means of a com- 
mon microscope, these interesting movements 
may be observed when a fly is confined in a 
wine-glass.” {Phil. Trans, for 1816, p. 325.) 

‘‘It must have attracted the attention of the 
most incurious to see, during the summer, 
swarms of flies crowding about the droppings of 
cattle, so as almost to conceal the nuisance, 
and presenting instead a display of their 
shining corslets and twinkling wings. The 
object of all this busy bustle is to deposit their 
eggs Where their progeny may And abundant 
food ; and the final cause is obviously both to 
remove the nuisance, and to provide abundant 
food for birds and other animals which prey 
upon flies or their larvae. 

‘*The same remaiks apply with no less force 
to the * blow-flies,’ which deposit their eggs, and 
in some cases their young, upon carcases. The 
common house fly (the female of which gene- 
rally lays 144 eggs) belongs to the first division, 
the natural food of its larvas being horse-dung ; 
consequently, it is always most abundant in 
houses in the vicinity of stables, cucumber- 
beds, &c., to which, when its numbers become 
annoying, attention should bo primarily di- 
rected, rather than having recourse to fly- 
waters.” — (Kennie’s Insact Miscellany^ p.205.) 

Besides the cennmon house-fly, and the other 
genera of the dipterous order of insects, then* 
is another n<»t unfreqiient intniding visitor of 
the fly kind a hich we must jiot omit to men- 
tion, commonly kuo^^n tho htue-boHlc 
(Musca vowiioria^ Linn.). The disgust W'ith 
which these insects are generally riewed will 
perhaps be dimhiished when our readers are 
informed that they are destined to perform a 
very important part in the economy of nature. 
Amongst a number of tho insect tribe whose 
office it is to remove nuisances the most dis- 
gusting to the eye, and the most offensive to 
the smell, the varieties of the blue-bottle fly 
belong to the most useful. 

“ When the dead carcases of animals begin 
to grow putrid, eveiy one knows what dreadful 
miasmata exhale from them, and taint tbe air 
we breathe. But no sooner does life depart 
from the body of any creature— at least from 
any which, from its size, is likely to become a 
nuisance — than myriads of Cerent sorts of 
insects attack it, and in various ways. First 
come theAw/cr^, and pierce the skin. Next 
follow the desk flies, covering it with millions 
whence in a day or two proceed in- 
numerable devourers. An idea of the despatch 
made by ^ese gourmands may be gained from 
the combined consideration of their numbers, 


voracity, and rapid development. The larvss 
of many flesh-flies, as liedi ascertainea, will in 
twenty-four hours devour so much fuod, and 
gnaw so quickly, os to increase their weit;ht 
two hundred-^fold I In five days after bem*^ 
hatched they arrive at their full growth ami 
size, which is a remarkable instance of Urn cuve 
of Providence in fitting them for tlie port they 
are destined to act; for if a longer timo was 
flequired for their growtli, their food would not 
be a fit aliment for them, or they would ho 
too long in removing the nuisance it is given 
them to dissipate. Thua we see there was 
some ground for Linna?us’s assertion, under 
Musca vomilorMf that three of these flies w'ill 
devour a dead horse as quickly as would a 
lion.’* — (Kirby and Spenoe, i.) 

The following extraonlinary fact, given by 
Kirby and Spence, concerning the voracii} of 
tlie larvR) of tlie blow-fly, or blue-bottle t Musca 
vontUoria), is worth while appending . 

“ On Thursday, June 25th, died at As- 
bornby, Lincolnshire, John Pag(‘, a pauper 
belonging to Silk- Willoughby, under circum- 
stances truly singular. Ho being of a rest- 
less disposition, and not choosing to stay in 
the parish workhouse, was in tlie habit of 
strolling about the neiglibouring villages, sub- 
sisting on tho pittance obtained from door to 
door. The support ho usually received from 
tho benevolent was broad and moat ; and after 
satisfying the cravings of nature, it was his 
custom to deposit the surplus provision, par- 
ticularly tho meat, between his shirt and skin. 
Having a considerable portion of this provision 
in store, so deposited, ho was taken rather 
unwell, and laid himself down in a field in 
the parish of Strediugton; when, from tire 
heat of tho season at that time, the meat 
st)oedily became piitri<l, and w'as of course 
stnick by tbe flicjs. These not only proceeded 
to devour tho inanimate pieces of flesh, but 
also literally to prey upon the living substance; 
and when the wretched man was accidentally 
found by some of tlio inhabitants, ho was so 
eaten by the maggots, that liis death seemed 
inevitable. After clearing away, as well as 
they were able, these shocking vermin, those 
who found Page conveyed him to Anboniby, 
and a surgeon was immediately procured, who 
declared that bis body was in such a state that 
dressing it must be little short of instantaneous 
death ; and, in fact, the man did survive the 
oi>eration but for a few hours. When first 
found, and again when examined by the sur- 
geon, he presented a sight loathsome in the 
extreme. White maggots of enormous size 
were crawling in and upon his body, which 
they had most shockingly mangled, and the 
removal of th% external ones served only to 
render the sight more horrid.” Kirby addo, 
“ In passing through this parish last spring, 1 
inquired of the mail-coachman whether he had 
heard this story' ; and he said the fact was well 
known.” 

One species of fly infests oui- houses 
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(jStomoxjf$ e(dcitr4tm)j which »© newly reeem- 
l)lC8 the common house-fly {Hu»ca rfo^sficft), 
that the chffereiice is not easily detected ex- 
cept by an entomologist; indeed the reuem- 
hlance is so close as to have lod to the vulgar 
error that the common house-fly occasionally 
indulges iiself by a least upon our blood, alter 
it has IVid to satiety upon the dcliciicies which 
it pichs froin our tables. It is even a greater 
tonneut tlian the horse-fly. 

“ Tliis litile pest,’’ says Kirby, reierriiig to 
the HhmoA'n^^ “1 speak feeiiiigJy, iucossantly 
i intrjTtijjtv our btiidic^ and comiortin showery 
I weather, making us even stomp like the cattle 
I by its fttL'icks ou our legs, and if we dme it 
I Hwm ever so often, returning again and again 
to the ciiarge.” In Canaria they are in/initciy | 
I W'orse. “ 1 have sat down to wnto,” says Lum- 
I belt, (wlu), though he calls it the house-fly, is 
I evidently speaking of the f^'tomoxys), “and 
I base been obliged to thnnv uw^av niy pen ini 
, consequence of tlieii imiating bite, which has j 
; obliged mo every moment to raise my hand to 
i my <'y<“s, nose, mouth, and ears, in constant 
succession. VVhen 1 could no b-uger WTitc, I 
began to r<*ad, and a as always oblige,d to keep 
oij(' band constaintly ou the move towards my 
head. Sonietinuis, in th(‘ couue of a low 
minutes, I vould lake lialt-n-dovv‘ri of rny tor- 
mentors from jiiy bps. lietweeii winch T caught 
llunn just as they j»orclied.” — [ToiveU. d’c. 

j. 

nil tlic; insect -tormentors of mail, none 
are so loudly and unl^eI^il 3 com]daiued of as 
the sj>eeit‘s of the gi'uiis Culex, L., whethiT 
known l»^ tlui nanio of gnats or nnisquilos. It 
has ((('('ll genei’ally supposed by naturalists 
ihiiillte mosquitos of America belong to the 
Limuean gcuus (7ii/cx; but Humboldt asserts ' 
tbut the lenii mns<imtn^ signihiiug a litlic fly, is 
npplual there t«i a Semnliuni, IiATH. {Seuiciha, 
]!Mkiii.), and Ibatlhe (htliccs, wlueh are equally 
numerous and anno_Mi,g, are called Zaucudova, 
whicb means fonq-leifs. I’lie former, he sajs, 
are what the I'rench call Afousfiqvrs, and tin- 
latter Marinffontm. {Pa'sortal Narref ou\ K. T., 
v. Dd.) ' 

llumbobU's remark, liowi^vor, refers only to 
Soiuh America. Mr. AVestw'ood informs us 
that M(»<qut(o is certainly applied to a species 
of Ctilcj in the United Stales, the inhabitants 
giving the name of bhek-iU to a small Sviii- 
rUium. I'lniy, after Aristotle, distinguishes 
wt'll betwt't'ii Jlymetofpfcra and Dqdera, when 
he says the former have iheir sting in the 
/ai7, and the latter in the ; and that to 

the one thi'^ instrument is given as the inatni- 
ment of vengeance, and tt> the other of avidity. 

Hut the inslnmioul of avidity in the genus of 
wbieh 1 am speaking is even terrible than 
that of vengeance in most insects that are 
armed with it. It instils into its wound a I 
poison ( ns appears fixim the consequent in- 1 
tlaminatien and tumour), the principal use of! 
winoh is to render the blood more fluid and I 
fitter for suction. This w^eapon, w'hich i» more i 


complex than the sting of hymenopterous v 
seets, consisting of five faeces besides the e 
terior sheath — some of which seem simp 
lancets, wlnle others are baibed like tl 
spiculfu of a bee’s sting— is at once calculati 
for piercing the flesh and forming a syphf 
adapted to imbibe the blood. There ai’e sever 
species of this genus whose bite is severe; b 
none is to he compared to the common gn 
{Culex plptnts, L.), if, as has been general 
aifirmed, it be synonjTUOUS with the mosquit 
though, in ail probability, several species a 
eonibiimied under both names. 

In this country they are justly regarded i 
' no trifling evil ; for they follow us to all ot 
haunts, intrude into our most secret velin 
merits, assail us in the city and in the conntr, 
in our hoiises and in our fields, in the siiu an 
in the shade; nay, tliey pursue us to ou 
pillows, and keep us awake by the ('case 
less hum of thoir rapid tvings (whicli, accord 
ing to the Baron 0. de Latour, are 'vnbralei 
11000 times per minute;, and their incessan 
endeavours to fix themselves u])Oii our facf‘, o 
bonio uncoveri'd part of oui’ body ; whilst, if n 
spite of tliom we fall asleep, they awaken us b, 
the acute pain which attends the insertion <• 
their oral stings, attacking w'iili most aiidit, 
the softer sex, mid trying their tcmi>ei’ by dis 
figuring their bemity. 

In Marshland m Koifolk, llie inhabit, unt 
are said to la' so annoyed by ibc gnats, tba 
the better sort of them, as in many In 
climates, have reconi’se to a gauze co\ ('ring fi. 
their beds, to ki'ep them off dming tlie night. 

“ CATcn-’nir-ALfVE” SnUiEBS. 

I DTscoviniED a colony of “ catclikem- alive 
bo>s re.uding in Vhoasmil-court, Gray’s-inn 

lane. ^ 

From tile pleading title given to this alle} 
one might almost be Jed to imagine it was 
very delight till spot,, though it is only neei'f 
saiy to look down the little bricken arohw H 
tliat marks its enti’ance, and see the houses-= 
(hrty as the sides of a dust-bin, and with th 
patched counterpanes and yellow' sheets bang 
ing from the windows — to feel assured that : 
is one of the most sqiialM of the man 
wTctchod ciiurts that branch out from Gray e 
inn-lane. 

I found the lads playing at “ pitch and los? 
in the middle of the paved yai’d. They wet 
all willing enough to give* me their state 
ments ; indeed, the only difficulty I had w c 
in making my choice among the youths, 

“ I’lease, sir, I’ve been at it longer tha 
him,” cried one with teeth ribbed like celery. 

“ Please, sir, he ain’t been out this yer 
with the papers,” said another, who was hidin 
a handful of buttons behind his back. 

“ He's been at shoe -blacking, sir ; I’m tb 
only reg’lar fly-boy,” shouted a tliird, eatir 
a piece of bread as ditty as LondQn snow. 

A big lad with a ditty face, aod hair Uk 
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hemp, wa3 the first of the “ catoh-'em-aHve" them owt, hut a cold day kilh luore than our 
boys who gave me his accouut of the trade, papers. • 

He was a swarthy featured boy, with abroad '*• We sills the most paper.-, u> httl' eook- 
nose like a iiogr(»’s, and on his temple was a shops and sweetineat-shops. \Ve don’t nill 
big half-healed scar, which he accounted for so many at private- houses. Tlu> pu\.he 
by saying that “ he had been runned over” houses is pretty good customers, 'eos tht* lu ,’r 
by a ctth, tliough, judging from the blaekness draws the Hies. I sould iiiiu' di»;^.eu at uih‘ 
of one eye, it seemed to have been the result house. — a school — at Hkhgate, the oilu r 
of some street-fight He said : — day. 1 sould ’em two for three Ini'pciK r’. 

“ I’m an Irish bo}, lUid near turned sixteen, That ^\a•^ n gpod hit, but then t’otlev y\,\\^ 
and I’ve been silling fiy-paper,-. for between’ we loses. If we emi make a ha’penny c.ub 
eight and nine ycai*. I must Jiavo begun to we thinks we does well, 
sill them w'heii they fii’ftt come out. Aiiotlier “Those that silK their pypei-s at tine • 
boy fir.-.t tould me of them, and he’d been a penny buys ilioui at ,Si. t*iK^s■^, and puv? 
silling them about three weeks before me. only tlirea lia’peiiee a dozen for tijoiu, but, tf . y 
He useil tu buy them of a party as lives in a an’t Imlf as big and good as those Me pji}s 
back-room near Drury -lane, what buys paper tuppeiieedia’peimy a dozen for. 
and rnakos the ciiti'li 'em alive himself. When ( “ Harnet is a good place for lly.pai‘ers; 

they first came out they used to charge six- 1 there’s a good lot of dies down tlieiv. There 
pence a-do/oH for Viii, but now* tluy’ve got umsl to bo a man at lianud as made 'cm, but 
’em to twtipt ace ha'pminy. When I lirst to(»k 1 can’t .say if ho do iiow'. There's amitlier at 
to silling ’em, there was a tidy lot of ho^s at Hreutford,st) it ain’t much good going that way. 
tiic hu-uu^s, hut not so many as now, for all “ In cold weather the papers keep pretty 
the hi ns seem at it. In our court alone I w’ell, and will lust for nKuiths with just a little 
should tluuk (hole was aboNO twcnij boys warming at the lire ; for they tears on opeimig 
silling tlu' 111 mgs. when Ihcj are dry. You aOe wo always <*aiTy 

“ At first, w hen (Iktc vra:. a good time, w'c them with the sticky sides doubled up togetlier 
used to buy Dirt'o or four gross together, hut like a sheet of writiug-pnper. In hot wilhi'r, 
uow' we don't do more than lialf a gros<. As if jou keep tlicm folded uj), they lasts very 
we go along the streets w'C call out dillerent wadi; but if you ojums them, they dry ii)». 
cries. Some of us say.s, ‘ b’ly-papen:, fiy- lt\s easy opening tlicm in hot wrathcr, lor 
papi IS, k<‘ti h ’em all alive.’ Others make a they comes apart as easy as peeling a liorrunge. 
kind of song of it, singing out, ‘ Fh - paper, “ Wc generally came's the papers in a hmulle 
ketch ’em all alive, the nasty Hies, tormenting on our ann, and W(‘ ties a paper us is hiadcd 
the h ih,i s eyi's. \\ iiuM he fiy-hlow’d, b\ all with Hies round our cap, just to siiow iIk' 
the him* liotlles, lieeilcs, and liie^'" ]>eo/de the wgii' to ketcli ’em. Wo get a loadi d 

“ Ih' /ple hk*'s to liuv of a Ijoy as bings out jinper giM ii to n,s at a shop, 
well, ’cos It mak(*s ’em laugh. “ Wlicii the papews como out (irst, wo' ii o d 

“ J don't think T sell ho many in iowm ns I to do very well with fij -papers; hut now it’s 
do in the boixhg'H of the country, about High- hard work to make our own nioney for ’em. 
burv, (.'royihai, and Itreiitjord. I’ve got some Sonro days w’c used to make six shillings a-day 
rcgnilar customers in to^vn about the City- regular. Hut then wo usenT to go out evt-ry 
prison an. I the (’alcdonian-road; and after day, hut take a re.st at liomo. If wo do well 
I've ser\e<l them ami the town custom begins one day, then wo' miglit atop idle unotlier daj, 
to fall otf, then I goes to the country. resting. You .si’C, wo had to do our twmity or 

“ We goes iwo of us together, and we takes thirty miles silling them to get that niomy, 
about three gros.s. Wo keep on silling before and then the next day w’e was tired, 
us all the w'ay, and we comes back the same “ The silling of papers is gradual fallen off. 
road, l^asl year wc sould very well in Croy- I could go out and sill twenty dozen woiid. 
don, ami it was the best place for gittirig a where I couldn’t sill one now', 
price for them; they’d give a penny a-pirce “1 think I dues a very grand day’s work if I 
for cm there, for they didn’t know nothing yearns a shilling. Perlnqis sonu* days 1 may 
about them. 1 went otfone day at tin o’clock io'->o by them. You .see, if it’s a very hot day, 
oud didu t come home till tw'o in the morning, the papers gets dusty; and beside, tlie stufl 
I sould eighteen dozen out in that d’rection the gets meltctl and oozes out; thotigh tliat don’t 
other day, and got rid of Uiem before 1 had do nmch harm, 'cos w^e gets a bit of whiti’iiing 

* But uit'H arc very scarce at Croydon this ‘•Foimyears ago tve might make ten sliillingg 
^or, and we haven’t done so well. There ain’t a-day at the papers, but now, taking from one 
half as many flies this summer as last, end of the fiy-paper sason to the other, which 

“ Some people .says the papers draws more is about tliree months, I Think we makes 
fliCR than they kemhes, and that when one about one shilling a-day out of papers, though 
gets ill, there’s twenty others will come to see even that aint (juite certain. I never goos out 

without getting rid of raitte, Somehow or an- 
^ “It’S ftocotiiing to the weather as the flies other, hut then lam ohlceged to walk quick and 
w about. If we have a fine day it fetches look about me. 
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** When if s a had time for silling the j>aper8. 
such as a wet, could%ay, then most of the lly 
paper brushes, cleaning 

boots. Most of the boys is now out hopping. 
They goes regular every year after the sason ir 
give over for dies. 

**The stuff as tijey puts on the paper is 
made out of boiled oil and turpentine and resin. 
It’s seldom as a fly Jives more than five 
minutes after it gets on the paper, and then 
it’s as dead as a house. The blue- bottles is 
laugher, but they don’t last long, thougli they 
keeps on fizzing as if they was trying to make 
a hole in the paper. The stufl' is only ifisonous 
for flies, though I never heard of any body as 
ever oat a fly-paper.” 

Tlie second lad I chose from among the 
group of applicants was of a middle age, and 
although the nojsicst when among his com- 
panions, had no sooner entered the room with 
me, than his whole manner changed. He sat 
liimsclf down, b(‘,nt up like a monkey, and 
Hoarcoly evi^r turned his eyes from me. He 
Sf5(*med as nervous us if in a vitnc'S-box, and 
kept playing with his grubby fmgoi-s till he 
had alinfmt made tluou white. 

“ 'ilif'V culls me ‘Curley.’ I come from 
1 relaud loo. I’m about fourteen ) ear, and have 
Ix'cn in tins lino now, sir, about fne year. ] 
go(>s about tile borders of the country.^ Wc 
grneiul takes up the line about the beginning 
of June, that is, \\licn we gets a good summer. 
When we gets a good close dull day like this, 
we does pretty w'ldl, but when we has first one 
day hot, and then another rainy and could, a’ 
eoursi’ we don’t get (m so well. 

“ I’he most I sould was one day when I went 
to I ' .xhnclgt', and then 1 sould a gross and a half. 

J paid liulf-u-crown a gross for them. 1 was 
living with mother then, and .she gi\e me 
(lie moiu\> tu buy ’em, but I had to bring her 
back again all as 1 took. 1 uVus gi\c her all 
I makes, cM-ept sixpence as I wants for my 
dinner, w hu h is a kipplo of iien’orth of bread 
and cheese and a pint of betT. J .sould that 
gross and a lialf I spoke on at Hha’}>enn\ each, 
and I took nine shillings, so that 1 made five 
and sixpence. Ilut tlieii I’d to lea^e Lundmi 
at three or lour o’clock in the luorning, anil tc» 
stop out till twelve o’clock at night. I used 
to live out ut llainmcrsmitli then, and come 
up to St. Ciles’s every morning and buy the 
papers. I had to rise by liulfpast two in the 
morning, and I’d get btick again to Hammer- 
Biuitli by alxuit SIX o’clock. 1 couldn’t sill 
none on the road, ’cos the shops wasn’t open. 

“The fii(*s is getting bail every summer. 
This year they a’n't half so good os they was 
last year or the year tjcfore. I'm sure I don’t 
know w'liy there aint so many, but they aiut so 
plentiful like. Tlfb best yeai* was three year , 
ago. 1 know that by the quantity os my cus 
turners bought of me, and in three days the | 
papei‘s was swarmed with flies. 

“ I’ve got regular customers, wiiere I calls j 
two or three times a week to ’em. If I was to i 


w'alk my rounds ov6r X could at the lowest sell 
from six to eight dozen at ha’penny each at 
wonst. If it was nice witJier, like to-day , so tliat 
it wouldn't come wet on me, I should make ten 
shillings a-w’^eek regular, but it depends on the 
witlier. If I was to put my profits by, Ito 
sure I should find I make more than six 
shillings a-week, and nearer eight. But the 
season is only for three months at most, and 
then we takes to boot-cleaning. Near all the 
loor boys about here is fly-paper silling in the 
ot w^eathcr, and boot-cleaners at other times. 

“ Shops buys the most of us in London, In 
larnet I sell sometimes as much as six or 
;even dozen to some of the grocers as buys to 
ell again, hut I don’t let them have them only 
dien I can’t get rid of ’em to t’other customers. 
Butchers is very fond of the papers, to catch 
‘he blue-bottles as gets in their meat, tliough 
here is a few butchers as have said to me, 
Oh, go away, they draws the flies more than 
hoy ketclies 'em.’ Clothes-shopK, again, is 
erj^ fond of ’em. T can’t tell why they is fond 
f ’em, hut I suppose 'cos the flics spots the 
foods. 

“ There’s lots of boys going silling ‘ ketch 
■ra alive oh’s’ from Golden -lane, and Whitc- 
liHpel, and th(' Borough. There’s lots, too, 
■oincs out of Grays-inn-lane and St. Giles’s. 
u*ar every boy who has nothing to do goes 
ut with lly-papers. Perhaps it aint that the 
lies is failed off tliat w'O don’t sill so many 
•apers now, but because there’s so many boys 
X it.” 

The most intelligent and the most gentle in 
is demeanour was a little boy, who w'os 
carcoly tall enough to look on tlie table at 
’hich I was writing. If his lace had been 
ashed, ho W'ould have been a pretty-looking 
ad; for, despite the black marlvs made by his 
nuckicb during liis last fit of crying, he ha«l 
,rge expressive I'^CS, and his filatures w'ere 
»uml and plump, as though he were accus- 
omed to more food than liis companions. 

Whilst taking his statement I was inter- 
rujited by the entrance of a woman, wdiose 
fears had been aroused by the idi’a that I 
belonged to the Bogged School, and had come 
to look after the scholars. “ It's no good 
you’re coming here for him, he’s off hopjang 
to-moiTow^ wiili his mother, as has a^ked me 
to look after him, and it’s only your saxpence 
he's W'anting.” 

It w as with great difficulty iJiat I could get 
rid of this lady's company; and, indeed, so 
great appeared to be the fear in the court that 
the object of my visit was to prevent the young 
gentlemen from making their harvest trip into 
the countr}% that a murmuring crowd began 
to assemble round the house where I was, 
determined to oppose me by force, should I 
leave the premises accompanied hy any of the 
youths. 

“ I’ve been longer at it than that last hoy, 
though I'm only getting on for thirteen, and 
he’s older than I’m; ’cos I’m little and he’e 
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big, getting a man* Bat I can rcU them quite 
aa well as he can, and sametimes better, for 
I can holler out just as loud, and r\e got 
reg'lw places to go to. I was a veiy little 
feUow when I first went out with them, but I 
could sell tliem pretty well then, sometimes 
three or four dozen o-day. IVe gi)t one place, 
in a stable, where I can sell a dozen at a time 
to countrypeople. 

« I calls out in the streets, and I goes into 
the shops, tf) 0 , and calls out, * Ketcli ’em ali\e, 
ketch ’em alive ; ketch all the nasty black- 
beetles, blue -bottles, and flies ; ketch 'em from 
tcazing, tlio baby’s eyes.’ That’s what most^ 
of us boys cries out, Some boys wlio is stupid 
onl} sa^s, ‘ Ketch ’em alive,’ but people don't 
bu} so well from them. 

Up in St. Giles’s there is a lot of fly-bo}?, 
but thcy’ro u bad set, and will fling mud ut 
gentlemen, and some prigs the gontlcmcn’s 
pockeK. Smnetinies, if I sells more than a 
big boy, he’ll get mad and hit me. IIo’ll 
tell uno to give liiin a halfpenny and lie won’t 
touch me, and tliat if I don’t he’ll kill me. 
Some of the boys takes an open fly-paper, and 
makes me look another way, and then they 
sticks the ketch ’em alive on my face. I’lio 
stiiflf won’t come off without soap and hot 
water, and it goes black, and looks like mud. 
One day a boy hud a broken fly-paper, and I 
was toking a drink of w'atcr, and he ccmie be- 
hind me and sluppt'd it up in my face. A 
gentleman ns saw him give him a crack ivith 
a stick ami me twopence. It takes your 
bioalh awn>, until a man comes and takes it 
ofV. It all slicked to my hair, and I conldn’l 
rack (comb) right for some lime. 

“ Wlien ve are belling papers we have to 
walk a long wa}. Some boys go as far as 
Croydon, and all about the country; liut 1 
don't go much further th^n Copenhagen fields, 
and biraiglit d(jwn that Avay. I don’t like 
going along with oilier bojs, they take your 
customers aw ay ; for perhaps they'll sell ’em 
at three a-peiiny to and spoil the cus- 
tomers fur }ou. I won’t go with the hig ])oy 
30 U saAv 'cos he’s such a blackgcyord; wlien 
he's in the country he’ll go up to a lady and 
say, ‘ AVant a fl^ -paper, inarm?’ and if she 
says ‘ No,’ he’ll perhaps job his liead in her 
faiAe — hutt at her like. 

“ AVhen there’s no flies, and the ket(‘h ’em 
alive’s is out, then I goes tumbling. 1 ean 
turn a cat’enwheel over on one hand, lui 
going to morroAv to the country, liarvesting 
and hopi>ing— for, as we says, ‘ Go out hoi)- * 
ping, come lu jmnping.’ AVe start at threi' | 
O’clock to-morrow, and we shall get ahout 
twelve o’clock at night at Dead Man’s Bam, 

It was loft for poor people to sleep in, and 
a man there was buried in a corner. The 
man htvl got six forms of hops ; and if his 
sou hadn’t buried him there, he wouldn’t liave 
had nf»ue of the riches. 

“ The greatest number of fly-papers I’ve 
sold in u day is about eight dozen. Inovcrl 
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sells no more than that,; I wish I ccmhl 
People won’t buy ’em now\ When I’m at it 
I makes, taking one daywuh another, abemt 
ten shilling a-week. Atou see, if 1 sidd eight 
dozen, I’d make four shillmgs, I soil thorn 
at a penny each, at two for throe ha'pence, 
and three for twopence. AA^heii thev gtN 
stale. I .sells ’em at throe a-penny. 1 always 
begin by asking a penny each, and ])crhaps 
they’ll say, ‘ Give me tw'o for threo-lia'pcutjts’ 
ril say, ‘ Cab’t, ma’am,’ and then they pulls 
out a purse full of money and gives a penny. 

‘ Tlie pidice is very kind to us, and don't 
interfere with n.s. If they sees another boy 
liitting Its they’ll take ott’ their belts and hit 
'em. Sometimes Tve sold a ketch 'em ahve 
to a policeman; he’ll fold it up and put it in 
his pocket to take home wdth him. Perhaps 
he’s got a kid, ami the flies loazes its cyv‘<. 

“ Some ladies like to buy lly cogis btdter 
than ketch ’em ahve’s, because sometimes 
w'lien they’re, putting 'em up they falls in their 
faces, and then they Bcrcams.” 


Tin: Fly-paphii Makep. 

In a small attic-room, in a liouse near Drniy 
lane, I found the “ catch 'em alive ’’ maimfac 
turiT and his family busy at ilieir lnuh\ 
Directly I entered the house where 1 had 
been told lie lodged, I knew that I hud come 
to the right address; for the staircas<* smell 
of tui’iv'iitine as if it had l)(‘eri newl^ ])miile(l, 
tlio odour growing inoi(‘ and more powerhil 
us J usctuided. • 

'J’he little room v^ero the man and his 
family wa>rkcd was ns hot as an oven; for 
although it was in the lu'at of Humnuu', still 
his occupation forcml him to have a lire 
burning for the purpose of melting and 
keeping fluid the difl'tornt ingredients he 
spread upon liis ])npcrs. 

AVlnm I o])ened lh<‘ door of liis room, I was 
at first ]m/./.led to kimvv how I shoiihl enter 
the apartment ; for the ceiling was comptf^tely 
hidden by the pnjxTs wliich had bemi hung 
up to dry from the many strings stretched 
across the jilace, so that it remmibled awasher- 
w^onian’s back -yard, witli somi'thoiisandH of red 
pockethnndkerebiefs suspended in the air. 
I could the legs of the manufacturer 
Walking about at the further end, hut tlio 
other part of his borly was hidden from me. 

On his crying, “(’ome in ! ’’ 1 had to <lnck 
my head dowm, and cr(i<‘p under the forest of 
paper strips rustling above ns. 

Tlio most curious characi eristic of the apart- 
ment was tin* red colftnr with which every- 
thing was stained. The walls, floor, and 
tahh'fi w'cro all smeared with oclire, like the 
pocket.s of a drover. The papers that were 
dning were as rf-d as the page.s of n gold-leaf 
hoc^k. This curious ap]>earance was owing 
to part of tlie process of “ catch ’em alive " 
mal.ing consisting in first covering the paper 
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with coloured size, to prevent the sticky solu- the beginning of July, and then for five or 
tiun from soaking into it. six weeks we goes on very busy ; after that it 

The room was so poorly funhshed, that it dit's out, and people gets tired of laying out 
wivs evident the trade was not a lucrative one. tludr money. 

An old Butch dork, with a pendulum as long “ It’s almost impossible to get at any col- 
as a walking-stick, was the only thing in the culation of the quantity I make. You see, to- 
dwelling which was not indispensable to the day I haven’t sold a gross, and yesterday I 
cfilling. Tlio chirancypieec — that test of didn’t sell more than a gross; and the last 


“well-to-do” in the houses of the poorer 
clifiS(*s —had not a single orn am out upon it. 
'J’ho long hoard on which the family worlual 
S(!rv(Hi Jikcwi^e as the table for the family 
meals, and the food they ate had tf) bo laid 
upon the red-sim aivd surface. There uns 
hut ouo chair, and that the i\ife occupied, 
and wJicn ilie, iailier or son wished to sit 
down, a lul» of size w'us drawn oul with its 
IromhJing contents from under the work- 
hihje, nud on this they rested thernsehes. 

“We imi called in the trade,” said the 
father, “ lly-paper makers. '3'h('3 used to put 
u nice name to the tilings oiua-, amt call ’(‘in j 
J^lgyptian lly-paiiurs, hut now they imTely 
1h(‘ W’ord ‘ lly-pn])ei‘s,’ or ‘ I’n de>tit>\er.->,’ or 
* i1y-catchers,’ or ‘ catch ’em ah\e, oh.’ 

“ J never mudi* iiny calcuhiiion ahout flies, 
and liow oheii they hiV'cds. ^ou vee, it 
depends upon so uuiny things liow tln-Vin 
produced; for inslanee, if I wais to put ui\ 
Itapers on a dung hoiqi, I might catch siune 
lliousarids ; mid if 1 was t(t put a jaiiau* in . 
ice-well, I don't supyioso 1 should •‘idch oms 

“I know tho tiles pi oduce some tliousaiiiK 
emdi, heeuuse if you loek at a iuip(*r well 
studd(*d over with tlii s, jou'll see — that i-, if 
you look \ery eareridl,> — where eucii ily has 
hlowii, as iv(' call it, llu^re’ll he sonie millions 
on a paper, small gruhs or little mites, like ; 
for wliilsl struggling the ily shoots forth the 
hlowH, iiiul t'veiilu.dly these blovis would turn 
to flies. 

'‘1 Imvo heen at, Jly-entchi‘r making for tlie 
last nine venrs. It's almost iuiposMhle t 
make any eiilculnlion as to tlu^ number <d' 
ptqiersl niidxi^ ilurimif the season, and this is 
tlio ^eiiKon. If n’s flue weather, then lli 
are ]'h iiliCul, mid tie* lads win) s»>ll (lu- ])ap<‘rs 
in the streets keej) mo busy ; hut if it’.s at all 
had weatlu'r, then they turn their attmitien 
to hlai King hoots. 

It's (luito a s]K'culaliou, my hiisiuess 
for all depends upon the lads eouuug to me to 
bin, and tlimv’s no coriaiuty beyond. I everv 
season expect that these lads who ]u)iight 
papi'i’s of iih‘ liie hist vear will eome hack and 
deal with nu' again. I’lrst of all, these lad 
will (‘OHIO for a dozcui. or a kipple of do/a‘n, of 
piipt'Ps ; and so it. goes on till perhaps they 
are able to sell luilf a gross ti day, and tluni 
from that they will, if tho weatlu'r is fine, get 
up to ti‘u do/eii, or perhaps a gross, hut 
seldom or never over that. 

‘In tlm very hiisiost and liottest time ns is, 

I have, lor ahmit twn or three wrecks, made tis 
many us thirtv six gross of papers in a week. 
Wo gononilh begins about the end of June or I 


three days 1 haven’t sold a single paper, it’s 
heen so W'et. But last week T sold more than 
five gross a-day, — it Naries so. Oh yes, I 
Si'll more than a hundred gross duiing the 
.sea.son. Yon may say, that for a niontli I 
ninki" about fiv^e gross u-day, and tliat — talving 
SIX days to the week, and thiity davs to tho 
month — makes a liuridrt^d and thirty gross: 
and then for another month I do ahout three 
gross u-day, and that, at tJie .same calculation, 
makes seventy-eight gross, or altogether ono 
hundred and iiiijety-(ight gross, or 2S,r>12 
single psqiers, and (hat is as near as I can 
t(‘ll you. 

‘Sometimes our season lasts mort‘ flum 
two mouths. You may reckon it fiom the 
latter end of Juni^ to tlu'. end of August, or if 
the vveatluT is viay hot, then we heguis early 
in ,[uiH‘, and runs it into Se])feinhtr. The 
jirime tmiiv Is when tlu) flies gets heavy and 
stings — tliat’s when the pajiors sells most. 

“There’s others iii tin* business bi'sidos 
mvsi'lf; they lives uj) in St. Cliles’.-,, and they 
sells ’em rather cheaper. At oiu; fiiirn tho 
shopkeepi'rs used to malct* tlu' ]iupers. Win n 
tliey first iMunmene.ed, thf*y was sold at two- 
j'j'ncc ami threepence and fouqumce a-picee, 
j imt now th('y’rc down to three u-]K'uny in the 
slH'ets, or a halfpenny for a Miigli' one. The 
ho>s wh(‘n they’ve got back tbe nion<*y they 
]uiid me, for Iheiv slock, will soil v^h^lt papi'i’s 
have left at aiutlnug tlu‘\ II f<‘l(‘h, be- 
I eauscj tbe l>apers get*> dusty and .spiliis with 
j tlie dust. 

I Use the very -best* Times’ ]»!iji r foi- my 
‘ catch ’em alivi's.’ 1 f^ts them Ke])! for mo 
at stationers’ sho])s muf libeiuiit and sucii- 
like. 1 pavs Ihreepeneo a pound, or twenty. 
(Mght shilling-, the Imndiv'd weight. ’I'lial’s a 
long price, but }ou must have good })aper if 
v<iu want to make a good ardcle. T could get 
]):i])er at twopence u-pouiul, but then it’s only 
lilt ('Iieap Sunday papers, and tlicyTe too 
slight. 

“'riio morning pajiers are the best, and will 
I si and tbe pullmg in opening ilie papers ; for 
i we 111 wavs fold the destroyeiw with the sticky 
suh's together when finislied. 'J’hc C()Tnposi- 
tion 1 us(' is vei 7 stiff ; if the paper is bad, 
they h'ar wlien you force them open for use. 
Some in the trade cut up their newspapers 
into twelve for the full sheet, but 1 cut mine 
up into only eight. 

“ 'fhe process is this. First of all the paper 
is sized Olid coloured. AVe eoloiu’ them by 
I)uttuig a little red lead into tlie size, because 
if tlm sticky s-ide is not made apparent the 
people* wont buy ’em, ’cause they might spile 
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the fan»it«Pa by putting the eomi^sitiojft-siie 
do\rnwAji*J«. A^^er siamg the pujjors, th^ my 
huiig wp ^tyi eomi>e.dtion is 

laid on, This oomposiiion is a secret, and 
I’m obligeted to keep it so, for of course all 
the boy» who come here would be trying to 
make Vm, and not only would it injure me, 
J)ut I’d waiTant they'd injure tiieirselves as 
well, by setting the house on fire. You may 
say that my composition is made from a mix- 
ture of resiuoiis substances. Everything in 
making it depends upon using the iiropcr pp- 
portions. There’s some men wlio deal with 
me who know the substances to make the 
composition from, hut because tliey haven’t 
got tiie exact projiortions of the quantities, 
they can’t make it right. 

“ The great diificiiity in making them is 
drying the piq»ers (il'ter they arc sized. Some 
da} s when it fine they’ll dry as fa^t as 3011 
can hang ’em np a’nio' 4 , and other da3’s tliey 
'Won't diy at all — in dump wofitlicr ’speeifdl}'. 
There is houk' makers who sizes and ecdonr 
tlmir jrapera in the winter, and then puts eni 
to dry ; and when the summer comes, then 
they iius only to put on the conqiohUion. 

“ I’m a very quick hand in the trade (if you 
can cull it one, for it only lasts three iimuths 
at most, and is a very unct'rtain one, too ; in- 
dei‘d, 1 don’t know what 3'mi can st\Ju our 
business — it ain’t a purfession and it ain’t, a 
trad', I su]»poso it’s a calling): Tiu a quick 
hand J say at spreading the conqxisition, and 
f cun. taking the day tiiroii^;h, do about two 
gro^-. .m I'.our — that is, i(‘ the pap< rs was sizeil 
read} loi* me; Imt as i( is, hiiviim^ to si/(' ’em 
liist, I CLiii’t do more llnm iliree gross a day 
luvstlf, but Willi inv wife ludjdng me we can 
do sMcIi H thing as five gntss p-dn\. 

It’s most iinj)ort!iril tlii^t the size should 
diy. Now’ thoM* papm'.s rproilucing Konn‘ 
co\on'd witli a <b ,ul i.il i outing of the size 
jiiv]'.avfdj'»fi) lime been don<> four dius, and 
3ei ih<'\ re not d.y, altfiougli to\t>uthe3 iq»- 
pear so, bat I can tell ibut they fed Pmgh, 
and not erisp us liny onglit to. When tlie 
Iji/.e IS <lnnip it makes tliein adhere to one 
anotln r when 1 am luAing tlie stutf on, and it 
sv. ea? > throii'di and imik( s them Jicavj’, and 
then they tears when 1 ojmmib them, 

“ When I’m wwking, I first size, the entire 
slieei. We ]uit it (»n the table, and then we 
ha\ e a big brush and i.luster it cocr. 1’lmn 1 
gives it to ji)} wife, and she hangs it u]> on a 
line. We < an hangiqi a gross at a time heie, 
and tiien the room is ], retry full, and must 
^>eom strange to anybody conung in,tliougli to 
us it’s ordinary enough.” 

The man was ab<»ut to evhihit to us his j 
method of prwi edmg, when hig attention was 
drawn olf hy a Himdl wldeli the moving of the 
diU’ercnt pots had caused, “ How strong this 
si?:e .smellg, Charlotte ! ’ he said to his wife. 

“It’s th^ damp and heat of the nxun does 
it/ the wife replied; and then the utuTathc 
Went on. 


‘‘Before putting on. the composition lent 
up tlie papers iato slips m fast as possible, 
^lat dyn’t take long/' 

“ We can cut ’em in first style,” mtei-ruptcd 
the wife. 

“ I cjBin cut up four |;ross an hour,” said a 
ho.v, who wa.s present. 

‘‘ I don’t think you could, .Tohuny,” said the 
man. “ Tw o gross is noai’cr the mark, to cut 
’em evenly".*' * 

“ It's only seventy sheets,’’ remonstrated 
the lad, “and that’s only a Jittlo more tJian 
one a minute.” 

A pile of entire nmvspapers was hero 
Ixi’ought out, and oil of them (Mdoured red on 
one side, like the leaves of tlie hooks in wdiich 
gohl-Jeafis kept. 

Judging from the trial at cutting wliich frd- 
lowcd, we should conclude that tlio hid was 
coiTccl in his calculation. 

‘‘Wlion w'e put on the composition,” conti- 
n nod the catch-’em -alive maker, “wo has the 
cut alips piled up in a tall mound like, and 
then \veha\e a hig hrusli, and dips it iii the 
l>ot of htnlV uiul rubs it in ; we folds each 
catcher up as W'e does il, like a tliiii i-lice of 
broad amt hiitter, and put it, down. As J said 
hefore, at niendy putting on the composition 
I could do about two gross an liuiir. 

“ Myprice to the hoys is tw'opence-halfpenny 
a dozen, or two-aiul-sixpence a gross, and out 
of iJmt I don’t get more than niiupence 
jirotit, for the paper, tlio re'sin, and the firing 
for molting the size and comjio&ition, all takui# 
oil’ the ]*r<dit, 

“ 'I'liis season nearly all my customers Inivo 
heon bo},s. LastseasiUi i laid a few men wlio 
<b*all will) me. ’fhe in'jm'ipal of those who 
buys of mo is Irish. A boy wall sometimes 
sell his paper •i for a liallpenny each, but tlm 
U'.ual price is throe a-peuny. ]\Jany of the 
b]acking-ho3.s deal w itli mo. If it’s a fine day 
it don’t suit them at bo«»t -cleaning, ami then 
the} ’ll run out witli my papers; and so iljcy 
Jui\e (wo trades to iheir backs — one for tine, 
and the otlna’ fi>r wet w outlier. 

“ Tile lirst man as Avas the inventor of tlu'se 
il} -papers kept a barber's sliop in St. Andreiv- 
stree.t, Seven Dials, of the name of (ireenwood 
or Greenfinch, J forget Avliicli. T (‘xpecl Jio 
diskivered it l>y accident, using vajiii.sh and 
Htulf, for stale varnish has nearly 1)10 sumo 
I'U'ej'tns our compodtion. He made ’em and 
.s»i>d \‘in at first at threepi'iice and fourjience 
a ])ir*f*e. Then it got down to a penny. He 
sold th(^ receipt to somo other jiariics, and 
then It got out tlirough their ha\ing to employ 
men to help ’em. I worked for a paity us 
made ’em, and then I set to work making 
’em for myself, and afterwards lunvking them. 
They AViis a greater tio\ ell y then tliaii they are 
now, and stilil pretty well. Then men in the 
streets, wlio Jmd nothing to do, used to ask mo 
where I la night ’em, and then I used hi give 
’em my own addresb, aud they’d come and find 
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Of Buo8 and Pleas. 

A NUKEnoDS family of a larfje order of insects 
is but too veil known, both in gardens and 
houses^ under the general name of Bugs 
{Cimidda) most, if ndt all, of the species 
being distinguished by an exceedingly disa- 
greeable smell, particularly when pressed or 
bruised. 

The sucking instrument of these insects 
has been so admirably dissected and deli- 
neated by M. Savigny, in his “ Theory of the 
Mouth of SixJegged {hexapod) Insects,’** 
that we cannot do better than follow so excel- 
lent a guide. 

The flicker is contained in a sheath, and 
tliis sheath is composed of four pieces, which, 
according to Savigny's theory, represent an 
under-lip much i)rolonged. Tho edges bend 
downwards, and form a canal receiving the 
four bristles, which he supposes to correspond 
with the two mandibles and the two lower 
jaws. It is probable that tho two middle of 
these bristles act as i)iercoi*fl, while the other 
two, being curved at the extremity 'though 
not at all limes naturally so), assist in the 
process of suction. 

The plant*bugs are all fumishc'd with 
wings and membranous wing-casCs, many of 
them being of considerahlo size, and decked 
in show'y colours. Tliesc difler in all those 
points from their congener, the hed-hup 
{Cimex leclulanus), which is small, >vithout ] 
wings, and of a dull uiiifonn brown. The 
name is of Welsh origin, being derived from ( 
tlie same root os />«y-bear, and hoiicc the pas- 
sage in the rsolms, ‘‘thou sludt not he afraid 
for the terror by night,” f is rendered in Mat- 
thew’s Bible, “thou shall not node to be 
ttfraidc of any hvgsi by night.” 

In cailior limes this insect was looked upon 
witli no little fear, no doubt because it was not 
BO abundant as at present. “In the year 
lOOtJ,” says MoulVct, “ Pr. Penny was called 
in great haste to a little village called Mort- 
lake, near Uie Thames, to visit two noblemen 
who w'ere much frightened by tho appearance 
of bug-bites, and wtTo in fear of I know not 
what contngion ; but when the matter was 
known, and tho insects caught, ho laughed 
thorn out of all fear.”} This fact, of course, 
disproves the statement of Southall, that bugs 
were not known inKngland before 1070. 

Liniitous Avas opinion, however, that the 
bug Avas not originally a iiatiA’e of Europe, but I 
had been imported from America. Be this ns | 
it may, it seems to thrive but too w ell in c»ur 
climate, tliough it multiplies loss in Britain 
than in tho w'armer regions of the Continent. 
W’here it is also said to groAV to a larger size, 
and to bite more keenly. This insect, it is 
said, is never seen in Irehmd.§ 

“Commerce,’ says a loaiiied entomologist, 

“ with many good things, has also introdu';ed 

‘ M6iu. Auim. sans Vert6brat.'' i. 80, 
t Fs. xcu 5. J “Thcatr. Insect.” 270. § J. Vx j 


QxmoDgst 118 many great evils, of which noxious 
insects form no small part ; and one of her 
worst presents was, doubtless, the disgusting 
animals called bugs. They seem, indeed,’* 
he adds, “ to have been productive of greater 
alarm at first than mischief, — at least, if we 
may judge from the change of name which 
took i»lace upon their becoming common. 
Their original English name was Chinche, or 
Wall -louse; and the term fray, which is a 
Celtic word, signifying a ghost or goblin, waat 
applied to them after Ptay’s time, most pro- 
bably because they w^ere considered as ‘terrors 
by night. Hence our English word bug-bear. 
Idle Avord ill this sense often occurs in Shak- 
speare, Winter's Tah^ act iii. sc. 2, 3 ; Henry VI, 
act V. sc. 2 ; Hamlet^ act v. sc. ‘2. See Douce’s 
Illustrations of Shakspearc, i. 32U.” 

Even in our owm island those obtrusive in- 
sects often banish sleep. “ The night,” says 
I Goldsmith, in his Animated NaiurOj “ is usually 
' the season when the wretched have rest from 
their labour ; but this seems the only season 
AA'hcn th(3 hug issues from its retreats to make 
its deiiredations. By day it lurks, like a rob- 
ber, in the most secret parts of the bed, takes 
the advantage of oA’ery cliink and cranny to 
make a seem’e lodgment, and contrives its 
habitation Avith so much art tliat it is no easy 
matter to discover its retreat. It seems to 
avoid the light with great cunning, and even if 
candles be luipt burning, this formidable in- 
sect will not issue from its hiding-place. But 
when darkness promises seemity, it then 
issues from every corner of the bed, drops 
from the tester, craAvls from behind the arras, 
and travels with great assiduity to the un- 
liappy patient, wdio vainly wishes for rest. It 
is generally vain to d('stroy one only, as there 
are hundreds more to revenge their compa- 
nion's fate; so that the person who thus is 
suhj(;ct to he hit ten (some indiriduala are ex- 
empt), ronniins the whole night like a sentinel 
ujjoii duty, rather watching tho approach of 
fresh invaders tlion inviting tlie pleasing ap- 
proaches of sleej).” * 

Monliet assures us, that against those ene- 
mies of our rest in the night our merciful Gorf 
hath funiished us Avith remedies, which we 
may fefrh out of old and ne.w writers, either 
to drive them aAvay or kill them.f The fol- 
loA\ing is given as the best poison for bugs, by 
Mr. Braiule, of the Boyal Institution : — P»e- 
dnee an i>iince of corrosive sublimate (per- 
chhride of mercury) and one ounce of white 
amenic to a fine powder; mix with it one 
ounce of innrialo of ammonia in powder, two 
ounces each of oil of turpentine and yellow 
Avax, and eight ounces of olive oil ; put all 
tlie^e into a pipkin, placed in a pan of boiling 
water, and when tho wax is melted, stir the 
Avhole, till cold, in a inortar.J A strong solu- 
tion of corrosiA’^e sublimate, indeed, applied as 
a AAHbh, is A most efficacious bug-poison. 

CioMhinitli’s “Animat. Nature,” iv. IftS, 
t "TLo.^tr. Insect.” t “ Materia Ucdicfty” Index. 
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Though most people 4islike this insect, species, however, is, fortunately, not iruiige^ 
Others have been koown to regai'd it with nous, being a native of the tropical latitudes, 
protecting care. On® gentleroan would never and variously named in the AVest Indies, chi- 
suftbr the bugs to be msturbed in his house, goo, jigger, ni^a, tungua, and piijue {Pufex 
or his bedsteads removed, till, in the end, they ^netraHSj Linn). According to Stedniau, ‘‘ tliis 
swarmed to an incredible degree, crawling up is a kind of small sand-flea, which gets in he- 


even the walls of his drawing-room ; and after 
his death milli ons were found in his bed and 
chamb«jr fhmiture.* 

In the Banian hospital, at Surat, the over- 
seers are said frequently to hire boggtirs from 
the streets, at a stipulated sum, to pass the 
night among hugs and other vermin, on the 
express condition of suflering them to enjoy 
tlieir feast without molestation. + 

The bed-bug is not the only one of its con- 
geners which preys upon mnu. St. Biorre 
mentions a hug foimd in the Mauritius, the 
hite of which is more ^cnolnolls than tlio sting 
of a scorpion, being succeeded hy a oiling 
as hig as the egg of a pigeon, which conlimu's 
ihr four or five days.J Ihiy tells us tliat his 
fn^'iid AVil lough by had suflercd se^ere t(Mn]»o- 
#i’dry ]»ain, in the same way, from a water-hug. 
(Softniucia i/laiica, Linn.) § 

'J'ho uingod insects of tlio order to which 
the bod-bug belongs often inflict very ])aiiiful 
wounds, and it is oven stated, upon good au- 
thorjty, tliat an insect of tlu^ order, romnionly 
liU( wn in the Attest Indies by tho name of the 
v'heUhug^ can communicate an electric shock 
to the person wlioso flesli it touches. Tlie 
late JMajor-rioneral I)avi(‘s, ]{.A. (well known 
as a most accurate obst rvor of nature and 


tween the skin and the flesh without being felt, 
and generally under the nails of the toes, 
where, while it feeds, it keeps growing till it be- 
comes of the size of a pea, causing no fuiiher 
pain than a disagpeeahle itching. Tn process 
of time its operation appears in the form of a 
small bladder, in which are dopositt'd thou- 
sands or eggs, or nits, and which, if it breaks,' 
proiluco so many young chigoes, vhich in 
course of time create running ulcers, often of 
very dangerous consetiuence to the patient. So 
much so, indeed, that I knew a s(>ldier, tho 
oles of wlioso feet were ohiigod to ho cut a- 
way before he couhl recover; and some men 
liave b»st their limbs by amputation, nay, (nen 
their lives, by basing neglectcil, in time, to 
root out these abominable viu-mitt. AValton 
mentions that a Oapucldu friar, in order to 
I study the histmy of tin* chigoe, ])criuithjd 
colony of them to ebtuhlisli themselves in his 
f(‘et: hut before*, he could accomplish his oh- 
.i(*ct his feet mortified and had to ho amimtii- 
ted.* No wonder that (*urdun calls tho insect 
“ a very shrewd plaguo,”+ 

Several extraordinary feats of strength have 
been recorded of fleas hy varifuis authors, f 
and we shall here give our own testimony 
to a similar fact. At tho fiilr of Cliarlton, in ■ 


an indefatigable collector of Jut treasures, ns Kent, IbdO, wo saw a man exhibit three; 
well as a most admiralde [luiider of them), fleas harnessed to a caiTingo in tho ftirm 
haling taken up this animal and jilaccd it upon of an omnibus, at least fifty times their 
hj> iuind, assures us that it gave him, with its own hulk, which tliey pulled along with 
JegM. a con^iderahle shock, as if from an eh ‘c- great ease; another pair dr<-w a chariot. The 
trie jar, which he felt as high as his sliouldors ; exhibitor showed the whole first tli rough a 
and then dropping tin; cremure, ho observed mngnifying ghiss, and then to the naked eye, 
six murks upon his liund vihere tho six feet so that we were satisfied tliero was no decep- 
had stood. ^ tion. Kroui the flens being of lai’gc sizo they 

lings are very voracious, and seem to hite w'ere evidently all females. § 
moit, furiously in the autumn, as if deter- It is rarely, however, that wo meet with 
iniiH’d to feast themselves before they retire to fleas in the way of amusement, unless wo are 
tliMr wintxn- quarters. ^ 'of the singular humour of tho old lady men- 

Ihere is another pernicious bed insect — tionod hy Kirby and Spence, who had a liking 
the flea {Pulex irrilans, Linn.), which, being to them ; “because,” said she, “I think they 
wiiliout wings, some of ourreadeis may sup are the prettiest little merry things in tho 
post' to be nearly allied to the bed bug, though world; 1 never saw a dull flea in all my life.” 
it does not belong even to the same order, hut AA’hcn liny and AVilloughhy W(*re travelling, 
to a new one {A^hatiiptera, Kirby), establish- they found “ at A^enice and Augsburg fleas for 
od on the principle that tlie wings are obsole- sale, and at a small price too, decorated with 
inconspicuous. steel or silver collars round their necks. AVh en 

Fleas, It ma^ be worth remarking, are not fleas are kept in a box amongst wool or cloth, 

? those which infest animals in a warm place, and fed once a-day, tlicv will 
and birds difiering in many particulars from the live a long time. tVhen these insects begin 
common bed-flea {Pulex irrUan$). As many to suck they erect themselves almost perpen- 
as twelve tUstinct sorts of fleas have been dicularly, tlirusting tlieir sucker, widen origi- 
found m Britain aloneJj The most annoying nates in the middle of the forehead, into the 

I skin. The itching is not felt immediately, 

■ Kioholson’s “ Journal, xvii. 40. 

t Porbea, “Oriental Mmi ” i ♦ Walton'a “ Hf«pauiola.** 

t “ Voyage to the Isle of France,** f *• Subtllla,** lib. ix. 

I “Hist. Ineeci.” 5S. j “ Insect Tranafbrmationa»** p, ISO. 

I Intwoi Transformations,” p. 303. | Introduction, i. 102.— J. R. 
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I>ut.ii litrle ftfterwards. As soon as they are 
full of lUey bu^n to void a porthm of 

k ; and thm, if permittedf they wifi continue 
for many hours sucking and voiding. After 
t3ie first itching no uneasiness k subscq&ontly 
fblt. Willoughby ha^ a flea that lived for 
three months, sucking in this manner the blood 
of hU licud ; it was at length killed by the' 
cold of inter.’" ♦ ^ 

Acfti.rrliug to Mouffel’s account of the siu-k- 
er of lije flen, “ the jtoinl of his nib is some- j 
what liard, t but lie iiuiy make it enter the bet- i 
ter * and it must necessarily be hollow, that be j 
may MUflv out the blood and cany it in.'’+l 
Modern a lUliors, jiartirmlarly Straus and Kir- 1 
by, sb i\v that Kosel was niistalmn in siipi»osiiig 
this Kurb* r to consist of two piect“’, as it i'- , 
rettl!.\ made uji of seven. I'irst, tliere is u 2 >air ' 
of triMTigulnr instrumenf^, homewbat resen * 
blmg the beiilv of a lard, inserrtd on each side 
of tile iijnutlj, luub-r the parU mLicIi arcgeiic- 
rallv regarded as tbo nriterins*. Koxt, a jiair 
ef lonj sbaiy jiiernas (.sre/pf////, Kiaiiv), 
wliicb < i;k ige from tli(^ luaid b< low tlie ]>reced- . 
ing in -.iTiiim'nts ; wlnlst a pair ot fefclej‘.| 
( 7 >fr/pi), condisinie of four joints, is attaebs 
1c) tlu'se m ar l!(( ir laise. In flue, tlicre i- 
long, ''leiifliu’ tomnus hke a, brbtle, in tlie j 
jiiiddL' of best'ml ju.st',-,. 

IMouifol ^M\s, “tlie le-^s.T, b'mU'i, and 
y(UiM;.','( itilie di'us are, tlie slmrjier tin \ bite, — 
tlte lilt o'ios bi’ing more inclined to ticKb* and 
]day. I'be} uiobNiinen tlmt are ^d(‘epmg,’‘ be 
nd<is, “ 'ind trouble worm d( d ami sick persmm, 
from wlnmi (boy e.scjqio ski]q)ing ; f(>r as 
somi ns llieyfiiid ( ley’ are aiiaigned to die, 
and fee! tbo bngm' coming, on a sudden the) 
ore gtuie, and leap hero and tliere, and s. es 
cape (be dangt'f ; but so soon as dnyliKuks 
tbt'y Ibisiike tin* bed. They then er*<'p into 
tbo roiigli blankets, or bide ‘ibemsehes 
inishes imddu-st, lung in nmbusb f(»r pigeons, 
hens, and olber birds; ubo for men mi.l d')g>, 
moles and mice, and vi'X smdi as In. 

Uur bum. in report that foxt*^ ore (»f full 
tliem, and they tell a jiretly ston liow tiny 
g(3t(putof (bein. The fox,” say tiny, “ ga 
tilers houns liandfuls of wool from thorns and 
briers, and wrapping it up, holds it fast in bi^ 
mouth, then bo goes by degrees into a cold 
river, and dips Jiimsidt down by liule and 
little; wlien bo finds tlmt all the fleas luv 
crept HO high as bis bead for fear of d? wiiiiig, 
and uHiinaudy for shelter crept into the w'ool, 
Jio barks and hjms out the wool, full of fleas, 
and Uins very froliquely being delivered from 
their naolostations, lie swims to land.” J 
This is a little more doubtful even than the 
story told of Christiua, queen of Sw»*deii, 
who is reported to ha^e flr-ed at the fleas that 
troubbid Inn’ with a piece of artillciy, still ex- i 
hiliited in the Hoyal Arsenal at Stoekholin.§ 
Nor are ileus confined to tlio old continent, for , 


j Lewis and Clarke found them exceedingly ha- 
I rassing on the banks of the Missouri, where 
I it is said the native Indians are sometimes 
compelled to shift, their quaitcra, to escape 
' their annoyance. They are not acquainted, it 
1 would Uiercforc seem, with the devke of tile 
I slieiiherds in Hmigoiy, who grease their clothes 
I with hog’sdard to deter the fleas ;• nor with 
the old English preventive : 

W'hile wormwood bath seed, got ahatidfUl or twaine, 

T<* uavo against March, iu temko Heim refhdii. 

'Where chaud^er is awe})t, and wormwood in strown. 

Ne’er flea fur his life dare abide to bo kiiowii.’’t 

Tiinnmus was in error in stating that the do- 
m 'Stic cat (/'Wix mantathhis, TeemMINCK) is 
no! Inff^^ted w'itli flens ; for on kittens in par- 
ticular tiny abound as numerously os upon 
llogs.} 

llui MaJUSTV'S BuO-DESTIiOVEU. 

TifH vending of bng-poisoii in the I^ondon 
streets IS seldom followu'd as a regular source 
uf lixing. We ha\e met wdth iiersons wrhef 
ivincmber to ba\e seen men selling i>enny 
packol'x of M uiiin ])()ison, but to find out the 
vcnlors tbemsohes was next to an impos- 
sibility. 'j’hc im n si*em merely to take to 
tbo buHrichs fis nlisingwbcn all other sources 
bnvo faik'd. All, howi'vor, agree in acknow- 
ledging that there is such a street trade, but 
that the living it affords is so precarious that 
I few men stop at it longer than tw^o or three 

j w'CC'Ks. 

Eerbaps the most eminent firm of tlio bug- 
deotnyers iu London is that of IMessrs. Tifliti 
and Sf)n ; but tluy liave pursued then c.alling 
in the street*-!, and n jf>ice in tbo title of “Lug- 
Lestnyors to Jlcr IMajesty and tbo ibyal 

Fiieiih 

I '\Ir. TitTin, the senior partner in this bouse, 
i most kindh (ddigod mo w'ltb the following 
! >t.‘jt('mcnt. It may be as ^^(dl to say that Mr. 

I Tillin appeal’s to have paid much attention to 
I the subject uf bugs, and has studied with mucli 
I t'lU’ncstness tbo natural history of this vermin, 
j “ We c!U) trace our business back,” he said, 

‘‘ as far as 100.% w’hrn one of our ancestors 
flr’-t tiimod his attention to the destructioa of 
I bugs. He was a lady’s stay -maker — men 
: used to make them in those days, though, as 
; far as that is concerned, it was a man that 
made my mother’s dresses. This ancestor 
found some bugs in his homse— a young 
colony of tliem, that had introduced thorn- 
selves without his jiennission, imd he didn’t 
like their company, so he tried to turn them 
out of doors again, I have heard it Said, in 
I vaiiouR ways. It is iu history, and it has 
been Imnded down in my own family as'well, 
that bugs were first introduced into England 
after the tiro of Loudon, in the timber that 


• J b f “Thontro of Inwcts,* p. ’* “Travelp.” 

J *’ lh,'evout p n02. t Tii'sor, Points of 0<K)dc Htjabojidry.* 

I luui uMh, L!lchc^i^ Lapaa.”ii. 82L note. J J. It, 
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v.’as brought ihr rebuilding the citj, tlurty 
years after the fire, and it was about that time 
that my anoestor first discovei-ed the colony 
of bui^ in his house. I can’t say whether he 
studied the subject of bug-desU’oying, or whe- 
ther he fi>uud out his stud* by accident, but he 
certainly did invent a compound which com- 
pletely destroyed the bugs, and, having been 
so successfuLin his own house, be named it 
to some of iiis customers who were similarly 
plagued, and that was the commencement of 
tlie present connedon, which has continued 
up to this time. 

“ At the time of the illumination for the 
Peace, I thought I must liavo soniething f»ver 
my shop, that would be both suitable lor the 
©vent and to my business ; so 1 had a tians- 
parency done, aitd btretched on u, big frame, 
and lit up by gas, on winch was Avritton — 

MAY TUK 

DESTROYERS oF PEACE 
r,H i-h^rjiuyiin nv i s. 

TIFFIN SON, 

BDO-DESTROYERS TO HER IMA.IESTY. 

“ Our business \va^ IbrmorlA ciutumI on in 
the Strand, wboro both my fat Ik ;r and mysidf 
were born; in fact,! may say 1 was bum to 
the bug business. 

I H*iaeml>cr iny failier ns wvll as po-^siblo ; 
indeed,! worki'd Autli him for ten or eJe\en I 
}Ciirs. He used, 1 was a boy, to go out ' 

to bi» i-woik killing bugs at hi* eusUmierh’ 
houses with a sword by bis sid*' and Ji coi-kcd j 
hat and bag-wig on las bead — m fact, dresM-d 
up like a reguliu* dandy. J ivmeinbcr niv 
graiidinoihcr, to(», when she Wiis iii the busi- 
ness, going to the didbreut bouses, and beat- 1 
iiig herself in a chair, and telling the men 
AAbat they were to do, to c^ieHn the iurmturc 
and AAtish the woodw(»rk, 

’ I liUAe custorhci's in our books for whom 
our house Inia w'(ake«l these I •*‘4)) ears; that is, 
my father and self have Avorked f<ir them and 
their fathers. AVe do the Avurk by contract, 
exaininiiig the house eveiy yeai’. It’s a juv- 
caution to keep the jdace comfortable. You 
lioe, servants are apt lo bring bugs in their 
boxes; and, though there may be only Iavo or 
time bugs perhaps hidden in tlie woodwork 
and the clothes, yet they soon breed if left 
uloue* 

“ W’^e generally go in the sjiring, before the 
bugs their eggs; or, if that time passes. 
It ought to be don© before June, before tlieir 
eggs are hatched, though it’s never too late to 
get rid of a nuisance, 

“I mosUy find the bugs in the bedsteads. 
Bnt, if they are left unmolested, they get 
mnn^us aad climb to the tops of the r<K»m8, 
mid about the comers of the ceilings. They 
cotoniae anywhere they can, though they’re 
hil^h^miiidcd and prefer lofty places, 
where iron bedsteads arc used the bugh ore 
wore in the roMHt,, and that’s why such things 


afe bad. They don’t keep a bug away ftom 
the person sleeping. Bugs *U come, if they’re 
thirty yards off. 

« I kneAv a ease of a bug who used to come 
every night about thirty or forty feet — it was 
on immense large r<t>m — from a comer of 
the room to visit an old lad^^ There was only 
one bug, ami he’d been there for a long time. 
I was sent for to find him out . It took me a 
hmg time to catch him. In that instance 1 
had to examine, every pari of the room, and 
when 1 got him I gave him on extra nip to 
serve him out. The reason why 1 avos so 
bothered was, the bug had liidtlen itself near 
the AAimloAA', the last jilace I should have 
thought of looking for iiiin, for a bug ncA'er 
by clioioe faces the light ; but when E came 
to impiirc iil>out it, I found that this old lady 
never nise till tlireo o’clock in the day, and 
the AviiidoA»-curtiUJis A\'oro always drawn, so 
that there a\ as no light like. 

“liord! }es, 1 am often sciit for to catch 
a single bug. Pao bud to go many, many 
miles — e\'eii 100 or ::^00 — into the countiy, 
and prrliaps calcJi only balf-a-dozen bugs 
aft<*r all; but then that’s all that are tliere, 
so it answers luir employer’s purpose us Avell 
ns if they Avere swfu’unng. 

“1 Avork for the upper classes only; that 
is, for carriage coinpjiny and suchdiko ap- 
proaching It, yon know. I have noblemen’s 
names, the first in England, on my books. 

“ My Avork is more inolhod ; and I may 
call it a scu'iitifio treating of the bugs rather 
tli.an wbi'lesab* murder. Wo don’t caro ab 
ibo thousands, it's the last bug avo look for, 
w lids t ^A our carpenters and u}»holHt Orel's leave 
as many behind them, perhaps, us they man. 
ago to caieb. 

“ 'riie bile of the bug is vei'y curious. They 
bite all persons the same (?) but tlio differ- 
ence of etiect lays in the constitution of the 
parties. J’vo novi r niiticed that a different 
kiiul of skin makes any cUfferonoo in being 
ibittrn. AMioilicr tlio skin is moist or dry, 
j It (lou t matter. Wberover bugs ore, the per- 
j son sleejung in the bed is but© to be fed on, 
iwlo Llier they oi’o marked or not; and as a 
I proof, A\heu n(d>ody has slept in the bed fijr 
I SOUK.* tinu’, the bugs become (puto fiat; and, 
on the cmiU'ttry, Avben the bed is always occu- 
pied, they are round as a ‘ lady bird.’ 

“ The flat bug is more raveiutus, though 
even lie av ill alloAV you time to go to sleep before 
lie begins aaiUi you ; or ut least until be tiling 
you ought to be asleep. When they ligd all 
quiet, not oven a light in the room will prevent 
their biting ; but they are seldom or ever found 
under the bed-clothes. They like a idear 
ground to get oil', and gencndly bito round Urn 
^ges of the nightcap or the nightdresa. Wlien 
tiiey are found m the bed, it’s because the 
pai'ileshavc been tossing about, and have burled 
the shiaqs round the bugs. 

, “ The finest and the fattest bugs 1 ever saAV 

I were those I found in a UaAk man’s bed. iie 
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the favourite servant of an Indian general. 
J le didn’t want liis bod done by nic* ; be didn’t 
want it touched. His bed was full of ’em, 
no beehive was ever fuller. The .alls and all 
were the same, there wasn’t ajjatcli that wasn’t 
crammed witli them. Ho must have taken 
them all over the house wherever ho went. 

“ I’ve known persons to bo laid tip for 
jnonlhs tlirouj^h bug-bites. There was a very 
liaiulsomc fair young lady I knew once, and 
she was much bitten about the arms, and neck, 
and face, so timt lier eyes were so swelhal up 
she couldn’t see. Tiu* sjaUsj’ose up llkehlis- 
l*Ts, the same ns if stung ^\ilh a nettle, only 
on a % ry large scale. 'I'iie bites wore \ery 
much inllamed, and after a time they had the 
n}>})r‘araiice of hods. 

‘‘Some peojih' I'ancy, and it is }iisfori(‘al1y 
V(‘eor(h‘d, (hat tlu' hug simdJs )i(‘(*aus(‘ it has 
no sent; hut this is lahalons, f<a*they haw a 
\ent. It is not llie human ld(Mni neither that 
makes thorn smell, l»eraus(' a }ounghugwho 
lias never tf>iich( d a drop v‘. ill smell. They 
hreathe, J bche\o, ttiruugh tludr solos; but I 
<'an’t nnswor for lhal, (hough it’s m>t through 
the head. They haven’t g^a uiuoutlj,but th<‘y 
insert into tlio skin lias pwui! of a tube, which 
Is <juiie as line as a lian, tlnough winch they 
draw up the blood. 1 have many a time put a 
hug on the Imcic of mv hiiiid, to see law tlie^^ 
bite; tJiouglil mnor felt tie' lute hut once, and 
thou ] sii)»i>oso the bug bad ]utclu*(l ujion a 
^ery tender ]iart, for it was a sharp jirick, 
something likr lhal of a leoob-luto. 

“ 1 once hud a ruse of lie<'- killing, for my 
process will answer as wo'll for (hern as for 
luigs, though it’s a thing 1 should never follow 
by c]«oico. Lice seem to harbour pretty much 
the same as bugs do. 1 found them in Ihefur- 
mture. It was a nurse tlial brought them into 
the bouse, though she was as nice and clean a 
looking woman asc^er J saw. 1 should almost 
imagine the lice must liave heeu in her, for 
they say Ihore, is u disease of that kind; and if 
(he tics breed in shoe)), why should not lice 
hrt'edin us? for we’re hut Vne matter, too. I 
didn’t like myself at all fo^t^^o or three days 
after that lice-killing job, I <'tiu assure you; it’s 
(ho only case of the kind I e\ei* had, and 1 can 
promise jouit shall be the last. 

J ^^as once at woik on the rrincess Char- 
hute’s own bedstead. 1 was in the room, and 
she asked me if I had huiiul anj thing, and 
1 told her no; but just at (Imt minute I did 
happen to catch one, and iqaui that she sprang 
up on the bed, aiai juit her liand on my 
shoulder, to look at it. She had been tor- 
luentod by the creature, becaiis(i 1 was ordered 
to come directly, and that was the only one I 
found. When the Frincess saw it, she said, 
‘ Oh, the nasty tiling I Tliat's what tonnented 
me last night; don’t let him escape.’ I think 
he looked all the better for having tasted royal 
blood, 

“ 1 also profess to kill beetles, though you 
cim never destroy them so effectually as you 


can bugs ; for, you see, beetles run Drom one 
bouse to another, and you can never perfectly 
get rid of them ; you can only keep them 
under. Beetles will scrape their w’ay and 
make their road round a fireplace, but how 
they manage to go from one house to another 
I can’t say, but they do. 

“ I never had patience enough to try and 
kill fleas by my process ; it would be too much 
>f a chivey. to please me. 

“ 1 never hoard of any but one man who 
scrioiLsly went to work selling bug- poison in the 
sU’cots. I was told by some persons that he 
was selling a first-rate thing, and I spent several 
days to find him out. But, after all, his secret 
proved to be notliing at all. It was train-oil, 
linseed and hempsoed, crushed up all together, 
and the hugs w<‘re to eat it till they biu'&t. 

“ After all, secrets for bug-poisons ain’t 
worth much, for all di'pends upon ihe applica- 
tion of tliom. For instance, it is often the 
case that 1 am sent for to find out one bug in 
a room large enough for a school. I’ve dis- 
covered it wlit-n tlie creature had boon three or 
four months then*, as 1 conld tell by his having 
cliangi'd his jiuket so often — for hugs shed 
their skins, you know'. No, there was no rea- 
son that ho should have bred; it might ba^e 
been a single gentleman or an old maid. 

“ A mairicd couple of bugs will lay from 
forty to fifty eggs at one laying. The (‘ggs ure 
oMd, and are each as large as tlielliirty-second 
))art of an ineli ; and wlien together are in tlie 
sliape of a caraw'ay comfit, and of a hluish- 
wliite colour. 'I’hey’ll lay this quantity of eggs 
three tunes in a season. The young ones ai*e 
liatched direct from the egg, and, like young 
puitndges, ^vill often carry the broken eggs 
about with them, clinging to their back. They 
get their fore-quarters out, and then they run 
al)Out before the' other legs are completely 
(deured. 

‘•As soon as the bugs ore bom they are 
of a cream colour, and will take to blood di- 
rectly; indeed, if they don’t get it in two or 
three days they die ; but after one feed they 
will live a considerable time without a second 
meal. I have known old bugs to be frozen 
over in a horse-pond — when the furniture has 
been thri>wn in the water — and there they 
have remained for a good three weeks ; still, 
afU'r they have got a little bit wann in the 
sun’s rays they have returned to life again'. 

“ I liave myself kept bugs for five years and 
a half without food, and a housekeeper at Lord 

H 's informed me that an old bedstead that 

I was then moving from a store-room was 
token down forty-five years ago, and had not 
been used since, but the bugs in it were still 
nmnerous, though as thin as living skeletons. 
They couldn’t have lived upon the sap of the 
wood, it being worm-eaten and dry as a bone. 

“ A bug will live for a number of years, and 
wo lfind that when bugs are put away in old 
furniture without food, they don’t increase in 
number ; so according to my belief, the 
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bugs I just mentioned must have existed forty- 
live years : besides, they were large ones, and 
very dark-coloured, which is another proof of 
age- 

It is a dangerous time for bugs when they 
are shedding their skins, which they do about 
four times in the course of a year; then tlicy 
throw off their hard shell and have a soft coat, 
so that the least touch will kill them ; whereas, 
at other times they will take a strong pressure. 
I have plenty of bug-skins, which I keep by 
me as curiosities, of all sizes and colours, and 
sometimes I have found the young bugs col- 
lected inside the old ones’ skins for warmth, as 
ii' they had put on their father’s great-coat. 
There are white bugs — albiiioes you may call 
’em — freaks of nature like.” 

BliACK-llEETLES. 

CocioinAOHEs are even more voracious than 
crickets. A small species (Blntta Lajtponica^ 
Linn.), occasionally met with about London, is 
said to swann numerously in the huts of the 
Laplanders, and will sometimes, in conjunc- 
tion with a CJirrion- beetle {Silpha Lajipouicaf 
1 INN.), devour, wo are told, in a single day, 
thru* whole store of dried fish. 

Tn London, and many other x)arts of the 
countn*, cockroaches, originally introduced 
IVoni abroad, liavo multiplied srt prodigiously 
as to he a great nuisance. They are often so 
numerous in kih’hcns and lower rooms in 
the metropolis as literally to covi^r llic floor, 
and render it impossible for them to move, 
except over each other's bodies. This, in- 
deed, only happens after dark, for they arc 
strictly night insects, and the instant a candle 
is intruded upon the assembly tliey nish 
towards their hiding-places, so that in a few 
seconds not ono of the countless multitude is 
to be seen. 

lu consequence of their numbers, inde- 
pendently of their carnivorous propensities, 
they are driven to cat anything that comes 
in their way; and, besides devouring every 
species of kitchen-stuff, they gnaw clothes, 
leather, and books. They likewise pollute 
everything they crawl over, with an unpleasant 
nauseous smell. 

These “black-beetles,” however, as they ore 
commonly called, are harmless when compared 
with the foreign species, the giant cockroach 
{Blalla gigantea)y which is not content with 
devouring the stores of the larder, but will 
attack human bodied, and even gnaw the ex- 
tremities of the dead and dying. — <( Drury’s 
lUustraiious of Nat, Hist, iii. Pref.) 

Cockroaches, at least the kind that is most 
abimdant in Britain, hate the light, and never 
come forth from their hiding-places till the 
lights are removed or extinguished {iheBlalta 
Germanu^ however, which abounds in soiie 
houses, is bolder, making its appearance in 
the day, and running up the walls and over 
the tables, to the great annoyance of the in- 


habitants). In the London houses, especially 
on tho greund-ffoor, they oro most abundant, 
and conijume everything they can find — Hour, 
bread, meat, clothes, and even shoes. As soon 
as light, natural or artificial, appeal's, tlicy (dl 
stamper off as fast as they can, and vanish in 
on instant. 

These pests arc not indigenous to this 
country, ami perliaps nowhere m Europe, but 
are one of the evifs which commerce has im- 
ported. In Caphiiu Cook’s last voyage, the 
ships, while at Ilusheine, were infested with 
incredible numbers of rhese creatures, which 
it was found impossible by any means to 
destroy. Every kind of food, when exposed 
only for a few ininuit‘S, was covered with 
them, and jdcrced so full of^holes, that it 
resembled a hom'yconib. They were so fond 
of ink that they nto out tho writing on labels. 
Captain Cook’s cockroaches were of two kinds — 
the Blatta OrienUdts and Gcrmanica. — {Encyc. 
Briian,) 

'The followin g fact we give from Mr. Douglas’s 
World of I meets • — 

“Everybody lias heard of a haunted house ; 
nearly every house in and about London is 
haunted. Let the doubters, if they have th(i 
courage, go stealthily down to the kitchen at 
midnight, amiod witli a light and whatever 
other weapon they like, and they will see tliat 
beings of which Tam o’Shonler never dreamed, 
IS hose presence at daylight was only a myth, 
have hero ‘ u lo(‘aI habitation and a name.’ 
Scared from their nocturnal revels, tho crea- 
tures run and scamper in all directions, until, 
in a short time, stage is clear, and, as in 
some legend of diablerie^ nothing remains but 
a most )H*cnliar odour. 

“ These wore no spirits, liad nothing even of 
tho fairy about them, hut were veritp-ble cock- 
roaches, or ‘ black-beetJcs’ — as they are more 
commonly hut erromjously termed — for they 
arc not beetles at all. They liavo prodigious 
powers of increase, and ai’o a corresponding 
nuisance. Kill as many as you will, except, 
perhaps, by poison, ancl you cannot extirpate 
them — the cry is, ‘ Still they come.* 

“ One of the best ways to he rid of*them is to 
keep a hedgehog, to 'which creature they are 
a favourite food, and his nocturnal habits make 
him awake to theirs. I have known cats eat 
cockroaches, but they do not thrive upon 
them.” 

“ One article of their food would hardly 
have been suspected,” says Mr. Newman, in 
a note communicated to the Entomological 
Society, at the meeting in February, IBfifi, 
“ ‘ There is noUiing new under the sun j’ so 
says the proverb. I believed, until a few 
days back, that I possessed the knowledge of 
a fact in the dietary economy of the cockroach 
of which entomologists were not cognisant, 
but I find myself forestalled ; the fact is * ns 
old as the hills.’ It is, that the cockroach 
seeks with diligence and devours with groat 
gusto the common bed-bug. 
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“ I will not menlion names, but I am so con* 
tident of the veracity of the naiTator, that I 
take the entire responsibility of the 
following narrative : — 

l^ovprty makes one acquainted ^vith strange 
bedfellows ;* and my informant bears nulling 
tpstinumy to ilio truth of the adage. He IukI 
not boon ])rosijeronH, and had sought shollfT 
in a Lomion boarding-house; every night he 
saw cockroaelies ascending his l>(*d-ciii'tains ; 
every niorning ho complained to ins 
respectable hindliuly, and invariably re^*ei\(Ml 
Ilio e(»mfoiling assurance that there a\us not a 
‘ hla'‘k-b<'(‘tl(; ui the hous( 3 .' Still lie ]>iirMied 
bis noeliinial nivestigiitions, and ho in-t onl\ 
saw eockvi audios running alone tlio totter ol’ 
the bed, Init, to liis great astonislnnent, lie 
positively observed one of linmi seize a )»ng, 
and lie therefore cimelmbsl, and not willuaiL 
some show of loasoii, tliai the cockroach 
ascended the curtains with this e*>] ecial ohioct, 
and that, the more odnnferoiis insect is 
lavounto food of the major one. 

“The following I'Xtraei froni .Mr. Webster’s 
‘Nan-ativo ul’ hosier’s Vo.vage,' t-orrohoraies 
tins reemit oltsen alien, and illustrates the 
proverb winch I have taken as my text: 

‘ Cockroai'lies, tlios<‘ nuisances of sliips, are 
plentiful at St. Helena, and }et, lead ns tin*} 
are, they are inoro (^durable titan bugs. 
I'revious to our arrival herein llie Chant ieb'or 
Wc had sutU'i’ed gr(*at iiiconvonienec from the 
latter ; but tlie cookroacbes no sooner made 
their nppeavanco tlian the bugs entirely dis 
appeared. The fact is, the cockroacli pre}s 
Upon tliem, and leaves no sign or vestigo 
of where theyliavo been. So far, the latter 
is a most valiiablo insect.’ ” 

So great is the anuoyance and discomfort 
arising from these insects in c’oekney house- 
holds, that the author of a paper in the Daily 
Neirs discusses the best nuans of eifccting 
their oxljri)atjon. The writer of the fulicle 
reforreil to avows conviction, that the 
ingenious individual who shall devise the 
means t*f tdlVituiilly ridding our houses of 
tlicse insect pests will deserve to be riuikcd 
nnmngst the hcnpfa«‘toiN of maukimh The 
writer details the vjuu*us (>xpedieiUs resorted 
to ~ hedgoljogs, cncumher-peel, red wafers, 
phosphoric paste, glazed lyasins or jiio-dishes 
tilled with beer, ora svriip of beer luid sugar, 
with hits tif wood set up froju the llc>or to the 
edge, for the cvealiuvs to run up by, and then 
he })recipitated into the fatal lalvOjhut believe? 
that ‘‘none of these methods are fundamental 
enough for the evil,” wiiich, so far as he is yet 
awari', can only be elToctuully cured by heating 
i>iu* hoiibos by steam I | 

Hestkoyers. 

A yiuji, which bna been established in Lomlon I 
fceven veais, and ' which miinufactures ex-; 
clusively poison known to the ti*ado ns the i 
1‘hosphor Taste for the dostracUou of black- 


beetles, cockroaclies, rate, mice," (tc., were 
kind enough to givn me the following infor- 
mation .V— 

“ Wo liav’c now sold this vermin poison for 
seven years, but we have never had an applica- 
tion for our composition from any street-seller. 
We have seen, a year or two since, a man 
about London who usckI to sell beetle-wafers; 
but as we knew that kind of ailicle to be 
entirely nseles'-, w'c were not .surprised to find 
tliat he (lid not succeed in making a Jiviiu:. 

^ We have imt lieard of him for aonic‘ lime, aiul 
h.'ive no doubt lie is dead, or has taken up 
some oiher line of employment. 

I “Jt IS a strange fact, perliaps ; hut wo do 
j not know anything, or scarcely an} thing, as to 
I the kind of ])eo]de and tradesmen who pur- 
chase our poison — to speak llm tn.it li, we do 
u(‘t lilvo to make too many inquiries (»f our 
rudtuners. Sometimes, w’hen tlioy have used 
mor(‘ than their customary quantity, we have 
L^-ked, casually, how it was and to what kind of 
hiisiiiess-pcople they disposed of it. and wo have 
alwa}s been met with an evasive? sort of answer. 
Ye)U see? tradesmen don’t like to divulge too 
much ; for it must be a poor kind of profession 
or calling tliat there ari? no secrets in ; and, 
tigsiii, th(‘y fancy wo want to know whnt de- 
scriptuui of trades use the most, of onr com- 
position, so that we might supjdy them direct 
from our.sidves. 

“Fi*oni this (?ansGwo have made it a rule 
not to inquire curiously into theimilhu’s rifoiir 
cuslomA-s. We ai*e quite content to dispose 
of iliH quantity we do, for wo empb^y six 
travellers to call on chemists and oilmen for 
the town trade, and four for the country. 

“ TIio other dny an elderly lady from Higb- 
streel. Caind<*n Tow'ii, called iijion ns : she 
stated that she was oveiTun with black-beetles, 
and wished to buy somo of our paste from our- 
selves, for she said she always found things 
hetlei if you i)urchflsed them of the maker, as 
ytm were sui*e to get them stronger, and by 
that moans avoided the adulteration of tbo 
shopkeepers. But as wo have said we would 
I not 8Uj?ply a single box to any one, not wishing 
j to give our agents any cause for complaint, wo 
were obliged to rt^fuso to sell to the old lady. 

I “We d<m’t cure to say how many boxes we 
I sell in the year; but we can tell yom, sir, that 
w'o sell more for beetle poisoning in the 
summer than in the winter, as a matter of 
course, ^yhen w'e find th at a particular district 
ses almost an equal quantity all the year 
round, we make sure that that is a rot district; 
for where there is not tlie heat of summer to 
breeil beetles, it must follow that the people 
wish to get rid of rats. 

“ Brixton, Hackney, Ball's Pond, and Lower 
Hoad, Islington, are the places that use most 
of our paste, those districts lying low, nml 
being consequently damp. Camcren Town, 
ilioiigh it i.s in a high situation, is very much 
infested with beetles; it is a clayey soil, you 
luidei stand, wTnch retains moisture, and will 
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itai ttHow it to fiker through lUto graveK Thi» 
is w by in sonio very lew difitrieti$| where the 
houses are built on gravel, we sell soarcelr any 
of our paste. 

Ah the farmei-s say, a good fruit year is a 
good fly year; so >ve say, a good dull, wet 
summer, is a good beetle summer ; and this 
has ]»eeu a very fertjl*" year, aiul we only boj>t* 
it ill be as good next year. 

“We don’t belitne ill rat destroyers : they 
profesh to liill with weasels uii'I alut of tilings, 
urnl s<*mctinies even Miy they ean cliuriu them 
awav. CnpUiiiis of ves«.els, wlien theyani\c 
in tin; docks, will employ these iieopli' ; and, 
us we s.iy, they generally use our eoiiiposilion, 
hut as long ns their ves^^els me cleareil of tlu' 
veriuin, tliey don’t rare to know* huw’itis dom 
A man who ilri\es alxuit in n cart, and dol^ a 
gn^fit businehs in this way, w'c have re^l'^olJ In 
lielieve uses a gi’eat <[nnnlity of oiir l’ln>sph<«r 
ihisto. lie oojiHs from somewhere down llie 
Kast-eiid or Wliitecluqiel way. 

“ (Jill* ])riet‘.s are tiut high for the street 
sellers. Your street seller can taily at'mid to 
sell an article nnale by a ixu'son in but a \eiy 
little bett(T position tliau himself. K\eii our 
small boxes cost at tin; trmle price two shillings 
a do/c n, rind wlicii sold v ill only produce tlim* 
sliiUings; so }oii can imugine the proiit is not 
enougli for the itinerant vtuidor. 

Ihikers don’t use much of our paste, for 
tliey seem t'i think it no use to destroy tlie 
vt’jmui — hcctles luid bakers’ shoj^is gcncndly 
go l*>gt‘tlitr,” 

CnicirETs. 

#■ 

Tun honse-cricket may perhaps he deemed 
a still more annoying iiise^'t tluui the comiuon 
cockroach, adding an incessant noise 
ravages. 'J’liougli it may not be unpleasant 
to hear Ihr a sboit time “the ericket 
cliirrup in the Imurth,” sti constant a din 
even evening must greatly interrupt comfort 
ai*d ci/uversation. 

'i’hese garnilous animals, wliieli live in a 
kind of aiijficial torrid zone, ai*e very thirsty 
souls, and are frequently found di*ownod in 
pans of water, milk, broth, and the like. 
YVhatevcr is m<u^t, even shmkings or linen 
hung oi^ to dry, is to them a honne bouclie ; 
they will eat the skimmiiigs of pots, yeast, 
crumbs of bread, and even salt, or anything 
within their rea<*h. Sometimes they are so 
abundant in bouses as to beeomo absolute 
pests, flying into the candles and even into . 
yajople’s faces,— (Kirby and h^ienco’s £nL i. t 
iiOJ), 7.) j 

U'he hoiiso-crickot ( Acheta dumesUva) is W'cll 
known for its habit r.f picking out the mortal* 
of ovens and lire-places, where it not only 
c*njoj8 warmth, but can procure abundance of 
fotnl. It is usually suyiposcd that it fce4l^ on 
bread. M. Latre ill e says it only eats insects, 
and it certainly ibiives well in houses infested | 
by the cockroach; hut we have also known it ! 


eat and destroy lnnib'.s*wool siockiugs, and 
other w'oollen stuffs, hung near a hre to dry. 
Although the food of crickets (‘onsists chuuiy 
of vegetable substances, they exiiilut a ))ro- 
pensity to carnivorous habits, "riic hous(‘- 
cricket thiives best in tJie vicinity a bnlo'r’s 
oven, where there are plenty of bread cnnuh‘5. 

IVJoiiffet. marvels at its ex(renio leukness, 
iimsmiieli as there is not “found in the belly 
any snperlluity'al all, although it I’eod on the 
moisture of tlcsJi and fat of broth, to vvliich, 
either poured out or rescrvinl, it I’lnis in the 
night ; vea, ullliough it feed on hnaul, yet is 
the lu'lh alwuvs lank and void of sn^)ei*lluity.” 
— ( Theatre of Insects, p. !Mh) 

White oi' Scllionu', again, says, “as one 
would siijqiuse, from tlie hurning jilinospherc 
whicl) tlj(‘\ inhabit, they are a thirsty race, 
nml vtiow a gicat ju’oponsily bn* liquids, being 
fivquonth round di'iul in pans of wafer, milk, 
broih. or* tlie like. YVhati viT is moist they 
me fond of, ami tlieridbre they often gnaw 
liolfs in wet woolli'n stockings and aprons 
that uro liung to Uio tire, 'rhesc crickets iu*o 
ii(»t only very thii'sty, hut very voracious ; for 
tliey will eat the scnmniings of pols, jeasi, 
liread, and kitchen ollul, or Kv>,('epings of 
almost every description.” — (AVg. Jlist, of 
Svllorne . ) 

Xhn cricket is evidently not fond of hard 
labour, but prefers those )>lacos whiTc tlio 
mortar is already loosened, or at li'ast is new, 
soft, and easily scooped lait; and in this way 
it will dig covert channels from room to room. 
In summer, cricki'ts olten make ('xenrsions 
from the liouse to tlie neighbouring flolds, 
and dwell m tlie crevices of ruhinsh, or the 
cracks made, in the ground by dry weather, 
where tliey chiip as merrily us in tlio snuggest 
clnmnoy-corner, YVliethcr they ever dig re- 
treats ill such circumstances -w'o luivo not 
ascertained, thougli it is not improlmble they 
may do so for tho purimso of umking nesbs. 

“Those,” says Mr. (ioiigh of Mamdiostcr, 
“ wlio have attended to tho manners of tho 
hearth -cricket, know that it passt*s tlie hottest 
piu’t of tho summer in sunny bituations, con- 
cealed in tlie crevices of w'ails and heaps of 
rubliisli. -Xt quits its summer abode aliout 
tho end of August, and fixes its residence by 
tho fireside of kitchens or cottages, vvhoj’e it 
mulUpheb its species, and is as merry at 
(.'hribtmas as otln’r insects in the dxMT-da.V’^- 
Thus do the comforts of a ivarm he:irl)i alloid 
the cricket a safe refuge, not from death, but 
from tiuniMU’ary toipidity, thougli it can su])- 
port this for a long time, wlieu d< peived by 

iiccidi'iit rif nrtif'i/Mol 

“ I cami* t\> u knovriedge <if tiiis fact,” con- 
tinues Mr. Gough, “ l»y j»ianimg a colony of 
tlj(‘M* injects in a kitchen, where a constant 
fire wa>.kept through the summer, hut which 
is di'-contiimed from November till June, with 
the «>xccj»tiori of a day onep 'in six eight 
we*'ks. Tim crick(‘ts were brought froni a 
distance, and let go in this room, in the be- 
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ginning of September, 1800; hero they in- 
creftsed considerably in the course of two 
months, but were not heard or seen after the 
fire was removed. Their disappearance led 
me to conclude that the cold hod killed them ; 
but in this I was mistaken; for a brisk fire 
being kept up for a whole day in the winter, 
the warmth (d it invited my colony from their 
hiding-place, but not before the evening ; after 
which they continued to skip about and chirp 
the greater part of the following day, when 
tliey again disappeared — being compelled, by 
Uie returning cold, to take refuge in their 
former retreats. 'J’hey left the chimney- 
corner on the 25th of May, 1807, after a fit of 
very hert weather, and revisited their winter 
residence on the 31st of August Here they 
spent the summer merely, and at present 
(January, 1808) lie torpid in the crevices of j 
tJie chimney, with the exception of those days 
on which they arc recalled to a temporary 
existence by the comforts of the fire.” — (llecve, 
Essay on the Torpidity of Animals^ p. 84.) 

M. Bery St. Vincent teUs us that the 
Spaniards ore so fond of crickets that they 
keep them in cages like singing-birds.— (Z>id. 
Classique Nat. Arl.^ Grillon. Rennie’s 

Insect Architecture^ 4th edit. p. 242.) 

Associated as is the chirping song of the 
cricket family of insects with the snug chimney- 
corner, or the sunshine of summer, it affords 
a pleasure which certainly does not arise from 
the intrinsic quality of its music, “ Sounds,” 
says Wliite, “ do not always give us pleasure 
according to their sweetness and melody ; nor 
do harsh sounds always displease. Thus, 
tlje shrilling of the fiold-crickot {Acheta cam- 
pcslris), though sharp and stridulous, yet 
inarvelloualy delights some hearers, filling 
their minds with a train of summer ideas of 
everything that is rural, verdurous, andjoyous.” 
—-{Nat. Hist, of Selborne, ii, 73.) 

“Hounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 

Yol heard in scenes where peace for over reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their sake." 

CowrsR, Task, Book I. 

This circumstance, no doubt, causes the 
Spaniards to keep them in cages, as we do 
singing-birds, ^^te tells us that, if sup- 
plied with moistened leaves, they will sing as 
merrily and loud in a paper cage as in the 
fields; but he did not succeed in planting a 
colony of them in the terrace of his garden, 
though he bored boles for them in the turf to 
save them the labour of digging. 

The hearth -cricket, again, though we hear 
it occasionally in the hedge-banks in summer, 


prefers the warmth of an oven or a good fire, 
and thence, residing as it w^ere always in the 
torrid zone, is ever alert and merry— a good 
Chiistmas fire being to it what the heat of the 
dog-daj^s is to others. 

Though crickets are frequently heard by 
day, yet their natural time of motion is only 
in the night. As soon as darknt'ss prevails 
the chirping increases, ’ wdiilst the hearth- 
crickets come running forth, and are often to 
be seen in great numbers, from the size of a 
flea to that of tlieir full stature. 

Like the field-cricket, the heai’th crickets 
are sometimes kept for their music ; and the 
learned Scaliger took so great a fancy to their 
song, that he w'as accustomed to keep them 
I in a box in his study. It is reported tliat in 
some parts of Africa they are kept and fed in 
a kind of iron oven, and sold to the natives, 
who like their chirp, and think it is a good 
soporific. — (Moufiet, T/icaL Insect, 130.) 

Milton, too, chose for his contemplative 
pleasures a spot where crickets resorted ; — 

“Where glowing embers through the room 
Te.ach light to counterfeit a gloom, 

Par from all resort of mirth, 

See the cricket on the hearth."— Penstroso. 

Rennie, in his Insect Miscellanies., says, 

1 “ Wo have been as unsuccessful in transplant- 
ing the heartJi- cricket as White was with the 
field-crickets. In two different houses wo 
have rei)e^dly introduced crickets, but could 
nut prevail on them to stay. One of our 
trials, indeed, was made in summer, with 
insects brought from a garden-wal^, and it is 
probable they thought the kitchen fire-side 
too hot at that season." — (p. 82.) 

The so-called vhif-p of the cricket is a vulgar 
error. The instniment (for so it may bo 
styled) upon which the male cricket plays 
(the female is mute) consists of strong ner- 
I vures or rough strings in the wing-cases, by 
the friction of which against each other a 
j 9©und is produced and communicated to the 
membranes stretched between them, in the 
same manner as the vibrations caused by the 
friction of the finger upon the tambourine are 
diffused over its surface. It is eiToneously 
stated in a popular work, that “ the organ is 
a membrane, which in -contracting, by means 
of a muscle and tendon placed under the 
wings of the insect, folds down somewhat like 
a fan;" and this, being “ always dry, yields by 
its motion a sharp piercing sound.” — (Bing, 
Auim. Biog, iv. dth edit, Rennie's Insect 
Miscellanies^ 
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OUR STREET FOLK. 


I.— STKEET EXHIBITOIJS. 
ruxcn. 

Tue performer of Punch that I saw was a 
short, dark, pleasant-looking man, dressed in 
a very gi’casy and very shiny green shoot ing- 
jaekel. This was fastened together by one 
button in front, all the other button-holes 
liaving been burst throngl). Protruding from 
Ihs Ixvsom, a corner of the pnndoan pipes was 
just \isible, and as he told me the story of his 
adventures, he kept placing with the band of 
Ids very limp and very rusty old beaver Imt. 
}1c bad formerly been a gonllenmn’s servant, 
and was especially (*i^dl in his raaniieiN. He 
cnine to me wth his hair tidily brushed for 
the occasion, but apologised for bis appeai-- 
ance on entering the room. Ho was very 
communicative, and took great deliglitintaJk- 
iug like Punch, with bis call in Ids mouth, 
while some young cluhlren were in tlie room, 
and who, hearing the well-known sound of 
Punch’s voice, looked all about for the figure. 
Not seeing tlie show, they fancied the man 
had the figure in his pocket, and that-thc 
soimds came from it. The change from 
Punch’s voice to the man’s natural tone was 
managed without an etfort, and instanta- 
ueously. It had a very peculiar effect. 

“ I am the pn^prietor of^a Punch’s show,” 
ho said, “ I goes about with it myself, and 
perfonns inside the frame behind tJie green 
haizc. I have a pai'^lner what plays the 
music — the pipes and dnim; him as you 
see’d with me. I have been five and- twenty 
year now at the business. I wish I’d never 
seen it, though it’s been a money-maldng busi- 
ness— -indeed, tho best of idl the street hex- 
hibitiona I may say. I am fifty years old. I 
took to it for money gains — tliat was what I 
done it for. I formerly lived in service — 
was a footman in a genth-man’s family. When 
I first took to it, I couhl make two and tliree 
pounds a-day — 1 could so. You see, the way 
in which I took first to the business was this 
here — there was a party used to com© and 
* cheer’ for us at my master’s house, and her 
son having a hexhibition of his own, and being 
in want of a paidner, axed me if so bo Pd go 
out, which was a thing that 1 degraded at the 
time. He gave me informa%n as to what the 
money-taking was, and it seemed to me that 
good, that it would pay me better nor service. 
I had twenty pounds a-year ia my place, and 
my board and lodging, and two suits of clothes, 
but the young man told me as how I could 
make gne pound a-dey at the Punch-and- 
dudy businestf, after a little practice. I took 
a deal ^ persuasioni, though, before I’d join 
— it was beneath my dignity to fall from 


a footman to a showman. But, yon <^ 00 , the 
i’reueh gtinnclman as 1 lived with (ho wore a 
merchant iu^he city, and had fourteen clerks 
working for him) went back to his own 
coiuitiy to reside, and left mo with a v ritteii 
kerraekter ; but tliat was no uao t.o me : Ihougli 
I’d fine recommendations at the back of it, 
no one >vould look at it ; so I was five months 
<mt of euiploymonf, knocking about — livjjig 
rii*st on my wages find tlnm on my clutljes,tili 
all was gone but the few rags on my back. So 
I began to tliink that tlie Punch-and-.Tudy 
basiness was better than starving after all. 
Yes, I should think anything was better than 
that, thniigli it's a hnsiness that, after you’vo 
once took to, you never can get out of — 
pcf) 2 de fancies yoii know too much, and won’t 
have nothing to say to you. If I got a situa- 
tion at a tradesman’s, why tlie boys would bf3 
sure to recognise me behind the counter, and 
begin a shouting into tho shop (ihoy nif/si 
shout, you know) : ‘ Oh, tliere’a Punch and 
Judy— tlicre’.s Ikinch a^sarving out the cus- 
tomers !’ Ah, it’s a groat annoyance being a 
public kerraekter, I can assure you, sir; go 
where you will, it’s ‘ Punchy, Punchy I’ As for 
the hoys, they’ll never leave me alone till I 
die, I know; and 1 suppose in my old ago I 
shall have to take to tlio pmish broom. All 
our forefathers died in tho workhouse. 1 don’t 
know a Piinc.h’s showman tliat hasn’t. One 
of my pardner,s w'aa buried by the wo^i^bouse ; 
and even old Pike, the most noted showman 
as ever was, died in tho workhouse — Pike 
and Porsini. Porsini wae the first original 
street Punch, and Pilce was his apprentice ; 
their names is handed down to posterity 
among tho noblemen and footmen of the 
land. Tliey both died in the workhouse, and, 
in course, I shall do the same. Something 
else turn up, to be sure. We can’t say 
what this luck of the world is. I’m obliged to 
strive verj' hard — very hard indeed, sir, now-, 
to get a Ihing ; and then not to get it after all 
— at times, compelled to go short, often. 

** Punch, you know, sir, is a dramatic per- 
formance in tw^o hacts* It’3 a play, you may 
say. I don't think it can be ctilled a tragedy 
hexactly; a drama is what we names it. 
There is tragic parts, and comic fmd senti- 
mental parts, too. Some families where I 
Iierfonns will have it most sentimental— in 
the original style ; them families is generally 
sentimental theirselves. Others is all for the 
comic, and tlien I has to kick up all the games 
I can. To the sentimental folk I am obliged 
to perform weiry^ steady and worry slow, and 
leave out all comic words and business. They 
won’t liave no ghost, no cofl^, and no devil ; 
and that’s what I call spiling the performance 
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eHlirely. It’s the maxch of hintellect wot’s a 
doiug all this— it is, sir. But I was a going 
to teU you about my first jining the business. ^ 
Well, you see, after a good deal of persuading, 
and b^g drew to it, I may say, I consented 
to go out with the young man as I were a- 
Bpeaking about. He was to give me twelve 
shillings a-week and my keep, for two years 
certain, till I could get my own show things 
together, and for that I wis to carry the show, 
and go round and collect. Collecting, you 
know, soimds better than begging ; the pro- 
noimciation’s better like. Sometimes the peo- 
ple says, when they sees us a coming round, 

‘ Oh, hero they comes a-begging’ — but it 
can’t be begging, you know, when you’re a 
hexerting yourselves. I couldn’t play the drum 
and pipes, so the young man used to do that 
himself, to call tho people together before he 
got into the show. I used to stand outside, 
and patter to the figures. The first time that 
over I went out with Tunch was in the be- 
ginning of August, 1825. I did all I could to 
avoid being seen. My dignity was hurt at 
being hobhgated to take to the streets for a 
living. At fust I fought shy, and used to feel 
queer somehow, you don’t know how like, 
whenever'^tho people used to look at me. I 
remember werry well the first street as ever 
I performed in. It was off Gray’s Inn, one of 
them quiet, genteel streets, and when the mob 
began to gather round I folt all-overish, and 
I turned my head to the frame instead of the 
people. We hadn’t had no rehearsals afore- 
hand, and I did the patter quite permiscuous. 
There was not much talk, to be sui’e, required 
then j and what little there was, consisted 
merely in calling out the names of the figures 
[js they came up, and these my master 
prompted me with from inside the frame. 
But little as there was for me to do, I know I 
never could have done it, if it hadn’t been for 
the spirits — the false spirits, you see (a little 
drop of gin), as my master guv me in the 
morning. The first time as ever I made my 
appearance in public, I collected as much as 
eight bhillings, and my master said, after the 
performance was over, ‘Youlldo!’ You see 
I was partly in lively, and looked a little bit 
docent like. After was over, I kept on 
going out with my master for two years, as I 
liad agreed, and at the end of that time I had 
saved enough to start a show of my own. I 
bought tho show of old Porsini, the man as 
first brought Punch into the streets of Eng- 
land. To be sure, there was a woman over 

here with it before then. Her name was 

I can’t think of it just now, but she never per- 
formed in the streets, so we consider Porsini 
as our real foi-efather. It isn’t much more nor 
seventy years since Porsini (he was a werry 
old man when he died* and blind) showed 
the hexhibitaon in the st^ts of London. I’ve 
heerd tell that old Porsini used to take very 
often as much as ten pounds a-day, and he. 
used to sit down to his fowls and wine, and 


the very best of everything, like the .first 
gennelman in the land; indeed, he made 
enough money at the business to be quite a 
tip-top gennelman, that he did. But ho never 
took care of a halfpenny he got. He was that 
independent, that if he was wanted to perfom, 
sir, he’d come at liis time, not your’n. At 
last, he reduced himself to want, and died in 
St. Giles’s workhouse. Ah, poor fellow ! he 
oughtn’t to have been allowed to die where he 
did, after amusing the public for so many 
years. Every one in London knowed him. 
Lords, dukes, princes, squires, and wagabonds 
— all used to stop to laugh at his performance, 
and a funny clever old fellow he was. Ho was 
past performing when I bought my show of 
him, and werry poor. He was living in tlie 
Coal-yard, Dniry-lane, and had scarcely a bit 
of food to eat. Ho had si)ent all ho had got 
in drink, and in treating friends, — aye, any 
one, no matter who. Ho didn’t study the 
world, nor himself neither. As fast as the 
money came it went, and when it was gone, 
why, he’d go to Avork and got more. His 
show was a very infiirior one, though it Avero 
tho fust — nothing at all like them about mm 
— nothing near as good. If yon only had four 
slicks tlien, it Avas quite enough to make 
plenty of money out of, so long as it Avas 
Punch. I gave him thirty-five shillingy for 
the stand, figures and all. I bought it clienp, 
you see, for it Avas ihroAvni on one side, and 
was of no use to any one but such as myself. 
There was twelve figures and the other happa- 
ratus, such as tho gallows, ladder, horse, bell, 
and stuffed dog. ^ The characters was Pimch, 
Judy, Child, Ikadle, Scaramouch, Nobody, 
Jack Ketch, the Grand Senoor, tho Doctor, 
the Devil (there Avas.no Ghost used then). 
Merry AndreAv, and the Blind Man. Tliese 
last tAvo kerrackters are quite done with now. 
The heads of the kerrackters Avas all carved in 
wood, and dressed in the proper costume of 
the country. There a\ as at that time, and is 
now, a real carver for the Punch business. 
He was dear, but Averry good and hexoellent. 
His Punch’s head was the best as I ever seed. 
The nose and chin used to meet quite close 
i together. A set of new figures, dressed and 
all, would come to about fifteen pounds. Each 
head costs fij^e shillings for the bare carving 
alone, and every figure that we has takes at 
least a yard of cloth to dress him, besides 
ornaments and things that comes werry ex- 
pensive. A good show at the present time 
will cost three pounds odd for the stand alone 
— that’s including baize, the frontispiece, the 
back scene, the cottage, and the letter cloth, 
or wliat is called the drop-scene at the 
theatres. In the old ancient style, the back 
scene used to pull up and change into a gaol 
scene, but that’s all altered now. 

»* We’ve got more upon the comic business 
now, and tries to do more with Toby than 
vrith the prison scene. The prison is what 
we calls the sentimental style. Formerly 
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Tvibv was only a stuffed figure. It was Pike 
who* first hit upon hintroducing a live dog, 
and a great hit it were-— it made a grand 
alteration in the hexhibition, for now the per- 
fitoance is called Punch and Toby as well. 
There is one Punch about the streets at 
present tliat tries it on with three dogs, hut 
that ain’t much of a go— too much of a good 
thing I colls it. Punch, as I said before, is 
a drama in two hacts. We don’t drop the 
scene at the end of the first — the drum and 
pipes strikes up instead. The first act we 
consider to end with Punch being taken to 
prison for the murder of his wife and child. 
Tlie great difficulty in performing Punch 
consists in the speaking, which is done by a 
call, or whistle in the mouth, such as this 
here.” (He then produced the call from his 
w'aistcoat pocket. It was a small flat instru- 
ment;, made of two cun'ed pieces of metal 
about the size of a knee-buckle, hound toge- 
tlier with black thread. Between these was a 
plate of some substance (apparently silk), 
winch he said was a secret. The coll, he told 
me, was tuned to a musical instrument, and 
took a considerable time to learn. He after- 
warcU took from his pocket two of the small 
metallic plates .unbound. He said the compo- 
sition tliey were made of was also one of the 
secrets of the purfession,” They were not 
tin, nor zinc, because “ botli of them metals 
were poisons in the mouth, and hinjurious to 
the constitution.”) “ These calls,” lie con- 
tinued, “we often sell to gcnnclmen for a 
sovereign a-piece, and for that we give 'em a 
receipt how to use thorn. They ain’t whistles, 
but calls, or unknown tongue*, as we some- 
times names ’em, because with them in the 
mouth we can pronounce each word as plain 
a«? any parson. We liave two or three kinds 
— one for out-of-doors, oho for in-doors, one 
for speaking and for singing, and another for 
selling. I ve sold many a one to gennolmen 
going along, so I generally keeps a hextra one 
with mo. Porsini brought the colls into this 
country with him from Italy, and we who arc 
now in the purfession have all learnt how to 
make and use them, either from him or tliose 
as he had taught ’em to. I lamt the use of 
mine from Porsini himself. My master 
lUiom I went out with at first would never 
teach me, and was werry partickler in keeping 
it all secret from me. Porsini taught me the 
call at the time I bought his show of him. I 
was six months in perfecting myself in the 
use of it. I kept practising away night and 
morning with i$, until I got it quite perfect. 
It was no use trying at homen^ause it sounds 
quite different in the hopen hair. Often 
when I’ve made ’em at home, I’m obliged to 
take the calls to pieces after trying ’em out 
in the streets, they’ve been made upon too 
weak a scale. When I was practising, I used 
to go into the parks, and fields, and out-of. 
the-way places, so as to get to know how to 
use it in the hopen hair. Now I’m reckoned 


one of the best speakers in the whole purfes- 
sion. When I made my first appearance as a 
regular performer of Punch on my ovm 
account, I did feel uncommon narvous, to be 
sure : though I know’d the people couldn’t sec 
mo behind the baize, still I felt as if all the 
eyes of the country were upon me. It Avas as 
much as hever I could do to get the A\ords 
out, and keep the figures from shaking. 
When I struck up the first song, my voice 
trembled so as I thought I never should ho 
able to get to the hemi of the first hact. I 
soon, however, got over that there, and at 
present I’d play before tlie whole bench of 
bishops as cool as a cowcumber. We alAvays 
have a pardnor now to play tlie drum and 
I pipes, and collect the money. This, however, 
is only a recent dodge. In older times we 
used to go about witli a trumpet — that was 
Porsini's ancient style ; hut noiv that’s stopped. 
Only her majesty's mails may blow trumpets 
in .the streets at present. The fust person 
who went out with me was my wife. She 
used to stand outside, and keep the boys from 
peeping through the baize, whilst I was per- 
forming beliind it; and she used to collect 
the money afterwards as well. I carried the 
show and trumpet, and she tho box. Slie's 
been dead these five years now. Take one 
week with another, all through tho year, I 
should say I made then five pounds regular. 
I have taken as much as two pounds ten 
shillings in one day in the streets ; and I used 
to think it a had day’s business at that time if 
I took only one pound. You can see Punch 
has been good work — a money-making busi- 
ness — and beat all mechanics right out. If I 
could take as much os I did when I first 
began, what must my forefathers have done, 
when the business was five times as good as 
ever it were in my time ? Why, T leaves you to 
judge what old Porsini and Pike must have 
made. Twenty years ago I have often and 
often got seven shillings and eight shillings 
for one hexhibition in the streets : two shillings 
and three shillings I used to think low to get 
at one collection ; and many times I’d perform 
eight or ten times in a day. We didn’t care 
much about work then, for we could get money 
fast enough ; but now I often show twenty 
times in the day, and get scarcely a bare 
living at it arter ^1. That shows tho times, 
you know, sir — what things was and is now. 
Arter performing in the streets of a day we 
used to attend private parties in the hevening, 
and get sometimes as much as two pounds for 
the hexhibition. This used to be at the juve- 
nile parties of the nobility ; and the perform- 
ance lasted about an boar and a half. For a 
short performance of half-an-hour at a gennel- 
man’s house we never had less than one 
pound. A performance outside the house 
was two shillmgs and sixpence ; hut we often 
got as much as ten shillings for it. I have 
performed afore almost all the nobility. Lord 
was particular partial to ns, and one of 
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our g37eabesi.pfttvoiuz6rs« At tiio iuou-of tiie botwooa thonxil ^ould say Christmas holi- 
Police BiUIioatet l^ni at ^bu^tenhaia on my days waa the best. For attending heveniug 
traveU) and he tobi me es he had saved parties now we generally get one pound and 
PnsMsh’B neck onoe more> and it’s through our mfreshmentsHHas in|mn nnwe as they like 
pafineipally that we are allowed to exhibit to give ua. B\|jt the bushieas gets siaeker and 
ko the streets. Punch is exempt trom the slacker every season. Where I went to ten 
Polioe Act. If you read the hact throughout, parties twenty y<^ ago, 1 don’t go to two now. 
JFOU won’t find Punch mentioned in it. But People isn’t getting tired of our performances, 
aU I’ve been telling you is about the business but stingier — ^that’s it. Everybody looks at 
as it was. What it w, is a werry dilierent their money now afore they parts with it, and 
eostsam. A good day for us now seldom gets gennelfolks haggles and cheapens us do^ to 
beyond five shillings, and that’s between shillings and sixpences, as if they was guineas 
myself and my pardner, who iJla3S tlie drum in the holden time. Our business is weriyr 
and pipes. Often we are out all day, and get much like hackney-coach work ; we do best in 
a mere nuffing, Maijy days we have been out vet vethcr. It looks like rain tins evening, 
and taken nutiing at all — that’s weny common and I’m uncommon glad on it, to be sure, 
when we dwells upon borders. By dwelling You see, the vet keeps the children in-doors 
on borders, I means looking out for geunulmcn all day, and then tliey wants something to 
what want us to play in front of thur houses, quiet ’em a bit; and the mother.^ and fathers, 
When we strike up in the hopen sti'ect we lake to pacify the dciu-s, gives us a bonder la per- 
upon a haverage only threepence a show. In form. It mustii’t rain cats and dogs — that's 

( course we ma^ do nlure, hut that’s about the as bud as no rain at all. What w^e likes is a 
sum, take one sti'eet perfomiauce w’ith another, regular good., steady Scotch mist, for tlien W'O 
Them kind of performances is what we calls takes double what w'o takes on olher days. 

* short showing.' \V e gets the haHlieiice and In summer we does little or nothing; the 
hooks it. A ‘long pitch ’ is t lie name we gives children are out all day enjoying themselves , 
to performances that lasts about liaii‘ an hour in thepurks. The best of all in London 
or more. Them long pitches wo confine is Loicester-squai'e ; tlicre’s all sorts of classes, 
solely to street corners in public thorough- you see, passing there. ’J’hen cojaies Kegent- 
fares ; and then wo taJto about a shilling upon street (the corner of Builington-street is un- 
a haverage, and more if it’s to be got — ^wc common good, and there’s a good publican 
never turns aw'ay nufliug. ‘Bo^'s, look n]i there besides). Bond-street ain’t no good 
your fardens,’ says the outside man ; ‘ it ain’t now. Oxford-street, up by Old Cavendish- 
hall over yet, we’ll show it all tljrough.’ The street, or Oxford market, or Wells-street, are 
short shows we do only in private by-slrects, all favourite pitches Ibr runclu We don’t do 
pd of them we cun get through about twenty much in the City. Teople has their heads all * 
in tJie day; thats as much as w'e can tackle full of business there, and them as is greedy 
'—ten in tlio morning, and ten in the after- artcr the money tiiift no friend of Punch’s, 
noon. Of the long pitches we can only do Tottoiiham-court-road, the New-road, and all 
eight in the day. We start on our rounds at the henvirons of London, is pretty good, 
nine in the morning, and remain out till dai-k Hampstend, tljo’, ain't no good ; they’ve got 
at night. We gets a snack at the publics on too poor there. I’d sooner not go out at all 
our road. The best hours for Punch are in than to Hampstead. Belgrave-square, and all 
ibe morning from nine till, ten, because then about that part, is uncommon good ; hut where 
tJie children ai^ at home. Artec that, jou there's many chapels I'uuch won’t do at all. 
know, goes out with the maids for a 1 did once, though, strike up hopposition to a 
^ 1 * twelve till three is good again, street preacher wot was a holding forth in the 

and from six till nine ; that’s because New-road, and did uncorumon well. All bis 
tlie dalton axe mostly at homo at them fiock, as he called ’em, left him, and come 
hu^. We make much more by borders for over to look at mo. I'unA and preaching is 
penbnnance houtsidc the gennelmen s houses, two dili’erent creeds — hopposition parties,,^ 
than we do by perluniiing in public in tlie may say. We in generally walks from twelve 
hopen stre^ MomUy is the best day for to twenty mile every day, and carries the 
street business; Triday is no day at all, show, which weighs a good half-hundred, at 
blouse then poor people has spent all the least. Arter great exertion, our woice 
their «o^y. If we was to pitch on a Friday, werry often fails us; for speaking all day 
we Bhowdat tate a halfpenny in the streets, tlirough the ‘ call’ is wony tiying, ’specially 
so we in on that day goes round for when we are chirruping up go as to bring the 

ho^rs. mdn^ay, Thursday, and I’riday children to the vinders. The bews is <iie 
18 Urn beet days for <iib witli borders at gennel- greatest nuigances we has to contend with, 
men s h^ses. We do much better in the Wherever we goes we are EWire of plenty of 
spring than other tnae in the year, boys for a hindrance; bttt they’ve got no 

«o^tog holi^tezM, at Midewnmer and money, boOjer 'mil and flieyTl follow ns for 
wmstmai Xbats wjiat we call Ftmoh’s miles, so that we’re often oompelled to go 
St hevening parties in miles to awoid ’em. Many parts is swanning 
wae noJKiay ume, and if there’s a pin t^ahooso with boys, jsuch as VitechapeL SpitMfllilds, 
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Uiafs iix0 worst ^aoe for bo^s I ever eome 
a-near; ibey^e SSto flies in siuttmer 
only much more tbieker. I never shows xny 
face within miles of theta parts. Chelsea, 
has an oncommon lo| of boys ; and 
we know the children swarm, there^s 
the spots we makes a point of awoiding. 

3 f, the boys is such a hobstruclion to our 
hrmance, that often we are obliged to drop 
the curtain for ’em. They’h throw one ano- 
ther's caps into the frame while I’m inside on 
it, and do what we win, we can’t keep ’em from 
poking their fingers through the baize and 
mating holes to peep through. Then they tvUi 
keep tapping the drum ; but the woi*st of all 
is, the most of ’em ain’t got a farthing to bless 
tliemselves with, and they vhU shove into the 
best places. Soldiers, again, wc don’t like, 
they've got no mono} — no, not even so much 
as pockets^ sir. Nusses ain’t no good. Even 
if the mothers of tlio dear little children has 


given ’em a ponny to s])end, why the nusses 
takes it from ’em, and keeps it for ribbins. 
Sometimes we cim coax a penny out of the 
children, but the nusses knows too much to 
be gammoned by us. Indeed, servants in 
generally don’t do the thing what’s right to 
us— -some is good to us, hut tlie most of 'em 
“ivill have poundage out of what we gets. 
About sixpence out of every half-crown is 
what the footman takes fniiii us. We in 
generally goes into tJie coimlry in the suiumcr 
time for two or three months. AVatenng- 
places is w'crry good, in July and August. 
Punch mostly goes dovii to the sea-sido 
with the quality. Brighton, though, ain’t no 
account; the Pavilion’s done up with, and 
therefore Punch has discontinued his visits. 
AVo don’t put up at tho trampers’ houses on 
our travels, hut in generally inns is where we 
stays; because wc considers ourselves to be 
above the other showmen and mendicants. 
At one lodging-house as 1 stopped at once in 
A\ anvick, tliero whs as many as fifty staying 
til ere what got their living by street perform- 
ances — the greater part were Italian boys and 
girls. There arc altogether as many as six- 
teen Punch-and-Judy frames in England. 
Eight of tliese is at w'ork in London, and the 
other eight in the ^%ountiy’ ; and to each of 
tl^se frames there are two men. We are all 
acquainted with one another ; are all sociable 
together, and know where each other is, and 
what they are a-doing on. When one comes 
home, another goes out; that’s the way we 
proceed through life. It wouldn’t do for 
two to go to the same place. If two of us 
happens to meet at one town, we jine, and 
shilt pardners, and share tho money. One 
goes cue way, and one another, and we meet 
at night, and reckon up over a sociable pint 
ot a g^ass. We shift pardners so as each may 
know how much the other has token. It’s 
^ common practice for tlie man what per- 
fws Punch to share with the one wot plays 
fbe dnnn and pipesh— each has half wot is 


oolieoted; but if the pardner can’t play the 
drum and pipes, and only carries ibe ftame, 
*and eolleets, then his share is but a third of 
what is taken till he learns how to perform 
himself. The street performers of London 
lives mostly in little rooms of their own ; they 
has generally wives, and one or two children, 
who are brought up to the business. Some 
lives about the AYestminster^road, and St 
GeciTge’s East. A great many are in Lock’s, 
fields — they ore all tho old school that way. 
Then some, or rather the principal part of 
the showmen, are to be found about Lisson* 
grove. In this neighbourhood there is a 
house of call, where they all assembles in tlie 
evening. There are a very few in Jirick-lone, 
SpitalfieJds, now ; that is mostly deserted by 
showmen. Tho West -end is Um great resort 
of all ; fijr it's there tho money lays, and there 
tho showmen oboiiiKl, AVe all know one 
another, and can tell in what part of the 
country the others are. AVe have intelligence 
by letters from oil parts. There’s a Punch I 
kmnvs on now' is either in the Isle of Mon, or 
on his way to it.” 

Punch Talk. 

“ ‘ Bona parlai'c ’ means language ; name of 
patter. ‘ Youto munjare ’ — no food. ‘Y'euto 
— no boil. * Yeute hivaro ’ — no drink. 
I've ‘yeute munjare,’ and ‘.\onte hivare,’* fuid, 
what’s worse, ‘yeub^ icn tc.' I’his is better than 
tho costers’ talk, because that ain’t no slang 
at all, and this is a l)rolv('n Italian, and much 
higher than tho costers’ lingo. AVe know what 
1 o’clock it is, beisidcy.’’ 

Ihiccne with two Punchmen. 

“ * 1 low ai*o you getting on ?’ I might say to 
anotluT Punchnian. ‘Ultra eatova,’ he’d say. 
If I was doing a little, I’d say, ‘ Bonai'.’ Lot U3 
have a ‘ bliant a bivore ’ — jmt o’ beer. If we 
I Ims a good pitch we never tell one another, for 
I business is business. If they know we’ve a 
‘ bonai- ’ pitch, they’ll oppose, which makes it 
bud. 

“ ‘ Co. and Co.’ is our terra for partner, or 
‘ questa quesBi,’ as w^ell. * Ultray cativa,’ — no 
bona. ‘Slumareys’ — figures, frame, scenes, 
jiroperties. * Slum ’ — call, or unknown tongue. 

‘ Ultray cativa slum’ — not a good calL * Tarn- 
bora’ — drum; that’s Italian. * Pipares’ — 
pipes. * Qiiestra homa a varJiing the slum, 
scapor it, Orderly’ — ^there’s someone a looking 
at the slum. Be off quickly. ‘FielXa* is a 
child; ‘Homa’ is a man; ‘Dona,* a femtie; 

‘ Charfei-ing-homa ’ — talking-man, polacemaa. 
Policeman can’t interfere with us, we’re sanc- 
tioned. Punch is exempt out of the Police 
Act. Some’s very good men, and some on 
’em are tyrants ; but generally speticing they’re 
fdl werry kind to us, and allows us every privi- 
lege. That’s a flattery, you know, because 
you'd better not meddle with them^ GiviUty 
always gains its esteem.’* 

The man here took a large elasp4cDjfe out 
of his breeches pocket 




:f Is 

iWiPi of ? m^1i*« tools 
or df gteat ti^lity, for it cannot U 

done .mtbout. The knife serves for ft 
hftmin^, to dfftw nails and drive them in 
again, and is very handy on a country road to 
cut a beefsteak — not a mistake —Well, ye can- 
not cut a mistake, can ye ?— and is a real poor 
man's friend to a certainty. 

“ This here is the needle that completes our 
tools (takes out a needle from inside his waistcoat 
collar,) and is used to sew up our cativa stumps, 
that is, Punch’s breeches and Judy’s petticoate, 
and his master’s old clothes when they’re in 
holes. I likes to have every thin tidy and re- 
spectable, not knowing where I’m going to per- 
form to, for every day is a new day that we never 
see afore and never shall sec ftgain ; we do not 
know the produce of this world, being luxurant 
(that’s moral), being humane, kind, and 
generous to all our society ol’life. We mends 
our cativa and slums when they gers teearey (if 
you was to showtliat to fconie of oui line they’d 
1)6 horrified ; they can’t talk so ulfiaent, you 
know, in all kinds of black slums). Under the 
hedgeares, and wei’o no caro vardcr us 
! questa — * questa’ is a shirt — pronunciation 
I for questra homa. ^ I 

I “ Once, too, when I was scarpering with my 
culling in the monkey, I went to mondare the j 
; cativa" slums in a churchyard, and sat down 
under the tombs to stitch ’em up a bit, thinking 
no one would vardor us there. But Mr. 
Crookshank took us o/l‘ there as wc was a 
sitting. I know' I’m the same party, ’cos Joe 
seen tho print you Jenow and draw’d quite 
nat'rftl, as now in print, with the slumares a 
laying about on all the tombstones round us.” 

The Pnuchman at the Theatre. 

“I used often when a youth to he very fond 
of i>lay8 and romances, and frequently w'cnt to 
theatres to Icam knowledge, of which I tliink 
there is a deal of knowledge to be Icanit from 
those places (that gives the theatres a touch 
— helps them on a hit). I was very partial 
and fond of seeing Romeau and Juliet; 
Otheller; and the Knights of St. John, and 
the Pretty Gal of Peerlesspool ; Macbeth and 
. the Three Dancing Witches. Don Goovamey 
pleased me best of all though. What took me 
uncommon were the funeral purcession of 
Juliet — it affects tlie heart, and brings us to 
our nat’ral feeUngs. I took my ghost from 
Bomeau and Juliet; the ghost comes from 
the grave, and it’s beautiful. I used to like ] 
Bean, the principal perfonner. Oh , admirable ! 
moat admirable he w'ere, and especially inj 
Otheller, for then he W'as like my Jim Crow 
here, and was always a great friend and sup- 
porter of his old friend Punch. Otlicdler 
miuders his wife, ye know, like Punch does, 
Otheller kills her, 'cause the green-eyed 
monster has got into his ‘art, and he being so 
extremely fond on her; but Punch kills his’n 
by accident, though he clid not intend to do it, 
for tho Act of Parliament against husbands 


bettding vrivea -vaa lit H# toe. A 

most ejfo^ent law that thet^ for It causes 
husbands iind wives to be Mtfd asm natural 
one with the other, aU through the eoeiety of 
life. Judy irritates her husband, Punch, for 
to strike tho fetal blow, rich at the same time, 
rith no intention to commit it, not knowing 
at the same time, being rather out of his mind, 
vot he vas about. I hope this here will be a 
good example both to men and wives, always 
to be kind and obleeging to each other, and 
that will help them through the mainder with 
peace and happiness, and will rest in peace 
with all mankind (that’s moral). It must he 
well worded, ye know, that’s my beauty.” 

Mr. Punch's Refreshment. 

“A]way.s Mr. Punch, when he performs to 
any nobleman’s juvenile parties, he requires a 
little refreshment and sperrits before com- 
mencing, because the performance will go far 
superior. But where teetotallers is he plays 
veiy mournful, and they don’t have the best 
parts of the draniaticM performance. Cos 
I pump vater gives a person no heart to exhibit 
his perfoimaricp, wdici'e if any spemts is given 
I to him he woold be sure to give the best of 
satisfaction, 1 likes where I goes to perform 
for the gennelman to ring the heU, and say to 
the butler to bring this here party up whatever 
he chooses. But Punch is always moderate ; 
he likes one eye wetted, then the tother 
after; hut he likes the best : not particular 
to brandy, for fear of his nose of fading, 
and afeerd of his losing the colour. All thea- 
trical people, and even tho great Edmund 
Kean, used to take a drop before commencing 
performance, and Punch must do the same, 1 
for it enlivens his sperrits, cheers his heart 
up, and enables him to give the best of satis- ! 
faction imaginable.*’’ 

The History of Punch. i 

“ There are hoperas and romamces. A 
romarnce is far difi’erent to a hopora, you know; 
for 0110 is interesting, and the other is duU and 
void of apprehension. Tho romance is the in- 
teresting one, and of the two I likes it the best; 
but let everyone speak #s they find — that’s 
moral. J ack Sheppard, you know, is a romarnce, 
and a fine one ; hut Punch is a hopera — a http- 
par, we calls it, and the most pleasing and most 
interesting of all as was ever produced, Punch 
never was beat and never will, being the oldest 
performance fur many hundred years, and now 
handed down to pro8perit,y (there’s a fine moral 
in it, too). 

“ The history or origination of Punch— (never 
put yerself out of yer way for me, I’m one of 
the happiest men in existence, and gives no 
trouble ) — is taken from Italy, and brought over 
to England by Porsini, and exhibited in the 
streets of London for the first time fix)m sixty 
to seventy years ago ; though he was not the 
first man who exhibited, for there was a female 
here before him, hut not to perform at all in 


pnblio-^iMie u$^ptn^ ^ p«dbrm%iioe-^ that’s well wo);)iM|»*i!^ 

Momrity* ^ iriWigH; the figtiws siaod we lawt place the words ia e superior msmm 
t[6,W 0^ showed to please the publie* , 

’em— Jteepiog it au wtooWu secret Porsini , “ Then if, as you see, all our forefathers 
came hrom Hitaly, and lam^ in England, went to decay and died in the workhouse, 
and exMlttted his perfonnanee in the streets what prospect have we to look forward to 
of London, and realized an immense sum before us at the present time but to shore the 
of money. Porsini always carried a ram- same fate, unless we meet tvith sufficient en- 
bottle in his pocket (’cause Punch is a couragement in this life ? But hoping it will 
rum fellow, ye see, and he’s very fond of rum), not be so, knowing that there is a new genertidon 
and drinked out of this unbeknown behind the andanew exhibition, we hope thepublic atlarge 
baize afore he went into the frame, so that will help and assist, and help us to keep our 
it should lay in his power to give the audience head above water, so Uiat we shall never float 
a most excellent performance. He was a man down the river Thames, to picked up, 
as gave the greatest satisfaction, and he was carried in a shell, coroner’s inquest held, 
the first mmi tliat brought a street horgon into taken to the workliouse, popped into tlie 
England from Hitaly. His name is handed pitholo, and there’s an end to another poor old 
down to prosperity timong all classes of society Punch — tliat’s mural, 
in life. “ A f(K)tnian is hir superior to a showman, 

“At first, the performance was quito dif- ’cause a showman is hold to be of low degrade, 
ferent then to what it is now. It was all son- and are thought as such, and so circumstan- 
timontal then, and very touching to the feelings, tiated as to bci looked U])nn as amendio^t; 
and full of good morals. The first port was biii still we are not, for collecting ain’t begging, 
only made up of the killing of liis wife anc it’s only selliciting; ’cause parsons, you know 
babby, and the second with the execution oi (I gives them a rub here), preaches a sermon 
tlie hangman and killing of the devil — that and collects at the doors, so I puts myself on 
was the original drama of Punch, handed down the same footing as they — that’s moral, and 
to prosperity for 800 yem’s. The killing o it’s optional, ye know. If I takes a hat romd, 
the devil makes it one of tlie most moral pla)^« they has a plate, and they gets sovereigns 
os is, for it stops Satan’s career of life, and where we has only browns; but we are thank- 
then wc can all do as vve likes afterwards, fill for all, and always look for encouragement, 
“Porsini lived like tlie first nobleman in and hopes kind suiiport from all classes of 
tlie land, and realized an immenso deal of society in life. 

money during his lifetime; we all considered “Punch has two kind of performances— 
him to be our forefatli(?r. He W'as a very old short shows and long ones, according to 
luan when* he died. I’ve heard tcU he used denare. Short shows are for cativa denare, 
to ttflte very often much as 10/. a-day, and and long pitches for the bona denare. At 
now it’s come down to little more than he short sliows wo gets the ha’pence and 
lOd. ; and ho used to sit down to his fowls iteps it — scafure, as we say ; and at the 
and wine, and the very best of luxuriousiiess, eng pitches ve Leexis it up for half an 
like the first nobleman in* the world, such as lour, or an hour, maybe — not particular, if 
a bottle of wine, and cetera. At last ho re- he browns tumble in well — for we never 
duced himself to wont, and died in the work- ^eavo off while there’s a major solde (that’s a 
house. Ah ! poor fellow, ho didn’t ought to lalfpenuy), or even a quartoroen (that’s a 
bpe been let die where he did, but misfortunes iirden), to be made. The long pitches we 
will happen to all — that’s moral. Every one ixes at the principal street-corners of«London, 
in London kuowed him : lords, dukes, squires, tVe never tiu*n away notliink. 
princes, a,nd wagabones, all used to stop and “ ‘ Boys, look up yourfardens,’ says the out- 
laugh at hia pleasingi^id merry interesting per- side man ; ‘ it ain’t half over yet, and we’U show 
formanoe ; imd a funny old fellow he was, and it all through.’ 

BQ fond ot his snuff. His name is writ in the “ Punch is like tlie income-tax gatherer, 
annuals of history, and handed down as long i.akes all wc can get, and never turns away 
as grass grows and water runs— -for when grass nothiiik — that is out moral. Punch is like 
ceases to grow, ye know, and water ceases to the rest of the world, he has got bad morals, 
run, this world will be no utility ; that’s moral, hut very few of them. The showman inside 
“ Pilt6) lb® second noted street performer of .he frame says, while he’s a working the 
Punch, was Porsini’a apprentice, and he sue- ligures, ‘ Gulley, how are you a getting on ? ' 
[deeded mm after his career. Ho is banded down Very inferior indeed. Pm sorry to say, maeter. 

as a most clever exhibitor of Punch and show- The company, though very respectable, seems 
man ’cause he used to go about the country to have no pence among ’em.’ ‘ What quanta 
witli waggons, too. He exhibited the per- denare have you chafered ? ’ I say. ‘ Soldi 
formance for many years, and at last came to major quartereen ; ’ that means, three half- 
aee<^, and died in the workhouse. He was pence three fardens ; ‘ that is all I have acou- 
the first inventor of the live dog called Toby, nulated amongst this most respectable and 
jna a preat invention it was, being a great un- lumerous company.’ ‘ Never mind, master 
lettaking of a new and excellent addition to the showman will go on ; try the generosity of 
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iho ptibUo oaee iigain/ I tbmk it’s of 

very little ut^ity to collect round again, for 
I’ve metwitb that poor encouragement.’ ‘ Never 
master, show away. I’ll go round again 
axididuatee my luck ; the ladies and gentlemen 
hare not seen suflScient, I think. Well, 
master, IVe got tres major ’—that is, three half- 
^nce — ‘more, and now it's all over this time. 

go home and say your prayers,’ w'e says, 
ana stops it. Such scenes of life we seo ! No 
person would hardly credit wliat we go 
through. We travel often yeute munjare 
(no food), and oftentimes we’re in fluence, ac- 
coi-ding as luck runs. 

“Wo now })rincipally dwells on orders at 
noblemen’s houses. The sehubs of Loudon 
pays tis far hotter than the busy town of Lon- 
don. When we fire dwelling on orders, we 
goes along tlie streets chni'ipjhug ‘ Jloo- 
tooerovey ooey-ooey-ooerovoy;’ Unit moans, 
Any more wanted? that’s the pronounciatiou of 
the call in the old Italian style. Tourovey-to- 
roo-to-roo-toroo-toroooy ; that we does ^iheii 
we ore dwelling for orders mostly at noble- 
men’s houses. It brings tlio juveniais to the 
window, and causes tho greatest of iitti-actions 
to tho children of noblemen’s families, both 
rich and poor : lords, dukes, earls, and squires, 
and gentlefolks. 

“‘Call-hunting,’ — that’s another tonii for 
dwelling on orders— jiays belter tlian pitch- 
ing; but orders is wuy casual, imd pitclihig 
is a certainty. AVe’re sure of a U'own or 
two in the streets, nn<l noblemen’s work don’t 
• come often. We must have it autheiitick, for 
we travels many days and don’t succi’od in 
geltmg one ; at other times wo are more llueui ; 
but when both combine together, it’s merely 
a living, after all’s said and done, by great 
exertion and hard perseverance and asidity, 
for the business gets slacker and slacker every 
year, and I expect at last it will come to the 
dogs — not Toby, because he is dead and gone. 
People isn’t getting tired with our per- 
formances ; tliey’re more delighted tiiun eviT ; 
but f.hcy1:o sUngiiT. Everybody looks twice 
at their nmiiey afore they parts with it. — Tliat’s 
a rub at the mean ones, and tliey wants it uii-^ 
common had. 

“And then, sometimes the hlimls is all 
diwed down, on accoimt of the sun, and that 
cooks our goose ; or, it’s too hot Ibr peoide to 
stop and varder — that means, see. Tu the 
onld days, wlien we iiitch, people stops a few 
minutes, drojis their browns, imd goes awmy 
about their business, to make rooiu for more. 
The spring of the yem* is the best of tho four 
seasons f)r us. 

“A sailor and a lass lialf-seas over we lUco | 
best of all. He will tip his mag. Wo always 
ensure a few pence, and sometimes a shilling, i 
of them. Wc ai’e fond of sweeps, loo; tlioy’re^ 
a sure brown, if they’ve got one, and they'll 
before many a gentleman. But what wo can’t 
abide nohow is the shabby ttenteel — them 


with their mouths wide upon, like a nut- 
cracker, and is never satisfied, and is too grjwid 
even to laugh. It’s too much trouble to ctury 
ha’pence, and they’ve never no change, or 
else they’d give us some ; in foot, they’ve no 
money at all, they wants it all for, &c.” 

Mr, Punch's Figures, 

“ This is Punch ; this his wife, Judy. They- 
never was married, not for this eight hundred 
years — ^in the original drmna; It is a drama 
in two acts, is Punch. There was a Miss 
Polly, and she w^as Punch's mistress, and dressed 
in silks and satins. Judy catches Punch with 
her, and that there causes all the disturbance. 
Ah, it’s a beautiful history; there’s a deal of 
mo»als with it, and there’s a large volume 
wrote about it. It’s to he got now. ^ 

“This here is Judy, theii* only child. She’s 
three years old come to-moiTow, and heir to all 
his estate, which is only a saucepan witliout a 
bandle. 

“ Well, then I brings out tho Beadle. 

“ Punch’s nose is tlio hormmumt to his face. 
It’s a*groa,t waliic, and the humj) on Ids back 
is never to be got rid on, being bom with him, 
and never to be done without. Punch was 
silly and out of Jiis mind — whiijh is in tho 
djuma — and tho cause of his throwing his 
child out of winder, vich he did. Judy went 
out and left him to nurse tho child, and the 
cliild gets so teniblc cross he gets out of 
jiationce, and tries tb sing a song to it, and 
ends by chiK-king it into the street. 

“ Punch i-; cunning, and ii]) to all kinds of 
antics, if he ain’t out of his mind. Artful like 
My opinion of ihmch is,, lie’s ’very incciitrio, 
with good and bad morals attached. Very 
good he Avas in regal'd to benevolence ; be- 
< ause, you see, in Jhc olden style’ Ibere Avas 
a blind man, and he used to come and fLx cha- 
rity of him, and Punch used to pity him and 
give Jiim a Irilic, you know. 'This is in tho 
olden style, from Porsini you knoAV. 

“ The carving on his face is a great art, and 
there's only one man as does it rcg’lai'. His 
nose and chin, by mooting together, wo thinks 
the groat beauty. Oh,he’s admmible! — He was 
very fond of hissolf Avhen ho was alive. His 
namoAvasPuncliinollo, and Ave calls him Punch. 
That’s partly for short and ptuTly on accoupt 
of the boys, for they calls it Punch in hell 0. 

‘ Ob, there's Punch in hell,’ they’d say, and gen- 
uelfolks don't like to hear them words. 

*' Punch lias very small legs and small anus. 

It’s (juiteout of poiiion, in course; but still it's 
nature, for iolks with big bellies generally boa 
thin pins of their own. 

“ His dress has never been altered ; the use 
of Ids high hat is to show his half-foolish 
head, and the other parts is after the besi 
olden fashion. 

“Judy, you seo, is very ugly. She represents 
Pimcli ; cos, you see, if the tAVO comes together, 
it generally happens that tliey’re summat 


altroy cativa, and no nustake : for they’ll stand i alike ; and you see it’s because liis wife wi 
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BO Ugly that he had a mistress. You see, 
a head like that there wouldn't please most 
people. 

The mistress, Polly, dances with Punch, just 
like a lady in a drawing-room. Tliere ain’t 
no grievance between him and Judy on ac- 
count of Miss Polly, as she’s called. That’s 
,the olden style of all, cos Judy don’t know 
notliing about it. 

;Miss [’oily was left out because it wasn’t 
exactly moral ; opinions has changed : we ain’t 
Letter, 1. famjy. Such things goes on, hut 
people don’t like to let it be seen now, that’s 
the (litren^nce. ; 

“ Judy’s dr(‘ss, you see, is far different, bless ! 
you, than Miss Polly’s. Judy’s, you see, is ' 
bed-famitiirc stuff, and Polly’s till silk and 
satin. Vi'S, tlial’s tho way of the world, — the 
wifo comes otl* si^coiid l»est. 

’I’he baht’s like bis lather, he’s his pel all 
ovov and t!ie ])rido of Ids heart; wouldn't take 
,‘tll ilic woild tor it, you know, thongli li(‘ does 
tbro^^ IniM out of window. He’s got Ins father’s 
and IS bis daddy all over, from Uio lop of 
Ins lietid to the tij) of his toe. Ho .never was 
Weainsi. 

*• l‘nnch,y')u know, is so rod llirougli drink. 
H(‘'d look nothing if his nose were not deej) 
scai’ha, I’lnicdi use<l to dnnk hard one tiuu‘, 
and •'O lie does now if ho can get it. His 
L.diliy is red fdl tho sanu', to I’orrespond. 

‘‘I'liis is tlie Beadle o^the parisli, which 
ti’ies to (piell all disturbances hut iinds it im- 
jin-.'sihlr to do it. Tho Beadle has got a very 
1 t'^idl'^lJ n(*sc. He is a very si vere, harsh man, 
hilt Puiicli conquers Inin. Ye see, he’s dressed 
in till* oldtm style — n hroNMi coat, with gold lace 
and cock'd liat and all. He has to take Punch 
nj) for killing his Avife and Imhhy; but J’lmch 
lusits the Beadle, for every time he comes up 
be knocks liirn domi. 

*• Tins next one is the merry Clown, what 
1ri(’S his rig Avith Punch, up and doAvn — that’s 
n rliNiue, you see. This is tlie ineny CloAvn, 
Unit tries his tricks all round. This hero’s 
tin? new style, for Ave da^ells more on tlie 
<’ojnical noAV. In the olden time wo used to 
liiiAe a scaramouch Avith a chalk head. Ho 
Used to lomicnt Punch aud dodge him about, 
till at last Punch used to give him a crack on 
the Lead and smash it all to pieces, and Hum 
cry ou1-~‘01i dear, Oh dear; I didn’t go to 
do it — it Avus an aijcident, done tm purpose.’ 
3>iit now Avo do Avith Clown and the sausagos. 
Scaramouch ncA^T talked, only did the ballet 
business, dumb motions; but tho Clown sjienks 
theatrical, comic business and sciitiinental. 
Punch being silly and out of his mind, Hie 
Clown pciwides Punch that be Avants some- 
thing to eat. The CloAvn gets into the public- 
house to try what lie can steal. He pokes his 
head out of the window and says, ‘ Htwe you 
arc. here you are ; ’ and then lie asks Punch 
t'' give him a helping han«l, and so makes , 
PuiicIi steal the sausages. They’re the A'ery | 
host pork-A\ adding sausage.s, made six years! 


ago and w'aiTonted fresh, and 11 keep for 
ever. 

This here’s the poker, about which the 
CloAvn says, ‘Would you like something hot?* 
Ihincb says ‘Yes,’ and then the CIoavii hums 
Punch’s nose, and sits doAvn on it himself aud 
burns his breeches. Oh, it’s a jolly loi-k when 
I shows it. CloAvn says to Punch, ‘Don’t 
make a noise, you’ll wake the landlord up.* 
The landlord, yoif see, pretends to be 
asleep. 

“ Clown says, * You mustn’t liollar.’ ‘ No,* 
says Punch, *I wont;’ and still he hollars all 
the louder. 

“ This is Jim Crow : yo see he’s got a chain 
Imthe’s lost liisAvatch. He h t it fall on Fish- 
street Hill, the other day, and broke it all to 
jueces. He’s a nigger. H(^ says, ‘Me like 
ehory body not ‘ cvmy,’ hut ‘ ehery,’ cos that’s 
niggrn*. Instead of Jim Crow wt‘ used formerly 
to shoAV tho Grand Turk of Sinoa, called 
Sliallaliallnh. Sinoa is iiow horf', for he’s only 
a substance yer knoAV, I can't find Sinoa, 
, altliongh 3’\'o tried, and thinks it’s at the 
bottom of the sea Avhere the lilack fish lays. 

“Jirn CroAV spnmgfrom Bice from America, 
ho brought it over lure. 'J’hen, ye see, being 
a noAadly, all classes of society is pleased. 
I^lverybody Jike<l to hear ‘Jim Crow' sung, and 
so we had to do if. I'hc people used to stand 
round, and I used to take some good money 
with it too, sir, on Hay-liill, Kverybody’s 
funny noAA'-a-days, and they like comic busi- 
m‘ss. ’I’liey won't listen to anything sensible 
or s('Tititiu‘ntaI, but they wants foolishness. 
Tin* bigger fool gets tlie most money. Many 
people says, ‘ What a fool, you must look!* 
at that 1 put my head back. ‘ Come on.' ‘ I 
shan’t. I shall stop a little longer.’ 

‘•'rhis is the Ghost, that appears to Punch 
for destroying his wife and child. She’s the 
ghost of the two together, or else, by rights, 
tiicre ought to bo a little ghost as well, but Ave 
should have such a lot to carry about. But 
Punch, being suiqiriscd at the ghost, falls into 
exstericks — represented as such. Punch is 
really terrified, for he trembles like a haspen 
leaf, cos he never killed his wife. He’s got 
no eyes and no teeth, and can’t sec out of Ins 
month ; or cannot^ ratlier. Them cant ivords 
ain’t grammatical. Whim Pnncli sees the 
Ghost lie lays down and kicks the bucket, and 
represents he’s dead. 

“ The Ghost is Aery effective, when it comes 
up Aa?ry solemn and mournful-like in Boraeau 
and Juliet. I took it from that, yer know: 
Hienfs a ghost in that Avlien she comes out of 
the gravo. launch sits down on his seat and 
sings his meny song of olden times, and don’t 
see the Ghost till hu gets a tap on the cheek, 
and then he Hiinks it’s somebody else ; instead 
of that, Avhen he turns round, he’s most ter- 
ribb> alarmed, putting his arms up and out. 
The driun goes vijiy slraky when the Ghost 
combs up. A little hit of ‘ ’j’lie Dead March m 
Saul,’ or ‘ Home, sweet Home anything like 


^o. iXlu, 
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that, slow. Wo none on us likes to be hurried ] the cotfiu, ye see: we dont use lids, cos it 
to the grave. makes them lighter to caiTv. 

“I now takes up the Doctor, This is the “ This is the pall tliat cu\ers him o\or, to 
Doctor that cures all sick maids and says, keep the dies from biting him. ^Vo call it 
‘ Taste of my drugs before jou die, you’ll say St. Pauls. Don’t you see, pulls and J aids 
they are well made.' The Doctor always wears the sumo woid, with a to it: it’s comic, 
a Avliito ermine wig : rabbit skin wouldn't do, Ihat 'lul make a beautiful play, that ^^ould• 
ive can’t go so common as that; its most costly, Then we talc out the tigures, as 1 am (Icing 
cos it iras made for him. noiv, from the box, and they exaimt with a 

“After the Ghost has appeared Punch falls dance. ‘Here’s Bomehody a-coming, make 
down, and culls loudly for the Doctor, and haste!’ the Cluivn says, and then tlu.^ e\aimt> 
offers 50,000/. for one ; then tho Doctor feels }ou know, or go off. 

his pulse and sa,ys, ‘Very unfortunate misfor^ “ This here is the Scaramouch that dances 
tune 1 I have forgot my spectacles, cos 1 never without a head, and yet lias got a head that’ll 
had none. I can see all through it — the man’s natch from here to St. Ibnil's; but it’s scarcely 
not (b‘}i(]. ever to I>e ‘■ecu. Cos his fatlhu* wms my 


“ Tim Doctor gives Punch jibysic. That’s 
stick -lickerish ivot ho suhsci’ibes for him; i 
but I’uncli don’t like it, tliougli it’s a capital 
sul>scTJ])tioii for a cure for tlio Inaid-aclie. (I 
dare say, JMr. i\Iayliew% sir, you tliinks me a 
very funny lVllow^) Punch tries to pay the 
Doctor back isith his o\vn physic, hut he 
missels him e\(‘ry time. l>octors don't like 
to take their own stuif anylnnv. 

“This is tho Publican us Punch stt‘uls the 
Sausages from ; lie used to he the Grand Turk 
of Senoa, or Sliallaballuli, uforo tlic fashion 
changed — for a new w'orld always wants new 
tilings: tho people are like baijies, they must 
have a fresh toy ye know, and every day is 
a new day tlnitwi' n(‘ver seed before. — There’s 
H moral for .>ou; it’ll make a beautiful book 
W’lieii you eomes to Inive ibo morals cxjdaiucil. 
Ye see joii might still fancy Puiudi was the 
Grand Turk, for he’s got his moustaches still ; 
but Ibey’ro getting so fashionalde that even 
the laiblicans ivears Vm, so it don’t matter. 

“ 'I’his tall figure is thebangman and linisber 
of the law, as docs tln^ busiuoss in the twink- 
ling of a bed-post. like the 

gatliercT, he takes all in and lets iiouo out, for 
a guilty conscience needs no accusing. Punch 
IniiiJg condemned to suffer by the law's of his 
country, mak(3s a niistaki for once in liis life, 
and al^^ays did, and ahvoys will ki‘i‘p a-doing 
it. Therefore', by cminiiigness uiid artfulness, 
I’uiich persuiub's .lack Retell to show It im 
the way — wliicli he i cry ‘ willingly doeth’ — to 
slip his liend into the' noose, when Punch 
takes the opportunity to pull the rope, after 
he Inis shown him the waiy, and is exempt for 
oiic<' mor<', imd (juito fri*e. 

“ Row' this is tlie eoiliu, and this is the jiall. 
’mull is ill a great way, after he’s hung the 
man, for assislmici', wdien he calls his favour- 
itie fiierid Joey Gniiiiddi, the clown, to aid and 
ns^ist, him, because lie’s afeard that he’ll he 
taken for the crime wot he’s committed. Then 
the body is placed in I he colUu ; hut as the un- 
dertaker ain’t made it long enough, they ha>e 
to double him up. The undertaker requests , 
IxTUiissioii to git it alt(U-ed. Ye see it's a royal 
coffin, with gold, and silver, and copiicr nails ; 
with no jilalcs, and scarlet cloth, cos tJiat's 
royalty, 'The undertaker’s forgot the lid of 


rnollier, don’t ye see. Punch says that it's a 
beautiful figure. I’ve only made it lately. 
Instead of him w'o used to have a nobody. 
Tli(‘ ligurc is to be worked w'ltli four heads, 
tliuts to say one coming out of cacb arm, one 
from the body, and one from tho neck. (Ho 
touches each })art as he siieaks.) Scara- 
nioucli is old-fashioned m'wly rcAivod, Her 
comi's up for a linish, y er kiKnv. This figure’s- 
all for dancing, the same as the ghost is, and 
don’t say nothing. Pmicli being siiiTirisi'd tc 
see such a thing, don’t know what to make 
on it. He bolts aw'ay, for ye see (whispering 
and putting up tw'o hands first, and then 
using tho other, as if w'orkmg Scammou(di), 
r W'ants my two Inimls to w^oik him. After 
Punch goes away tiie ligui’c dances to aniiiso 
the irnblic, then In' exauuts, and Ihuieh comes 
uj) again for to finish the remaiuder part of lik 
pel forimiiice. He sings as if he’d forgot all 
that’s gone before, and wishes only to amuse 
the public at large. That’s to show his silli- 
ness and .simi>licity. He sings comic or sen- 
timciital, such as ‘God save the Queen;’ — 
that's benthiicntal ; or ‘Getting up stairs and 
playing on the fiddle;’ or ‘ Dusty Dob;’ or 
‘ llory O'More, with the chill off;’ — them’s all 
comic, but ‘the Colleen’s’ sentimental. 

“ This here is Satan, — wo might say the 
devil, but that ain’t right, and gennelfolks don’t 
like such words. He is now commonly called 
‘Spring-heeled Jack;’ Or the ‘lloosian Bear/ 
— that's since the w'ar. Ye see he’s chained up 
for ever ; for if yer reads, it says somewhere 
in the Scripture that he’s hound down for 
two thousand years. I used to read it myself 
jonce; mid the figure shows ye that he’s 
chained up never to be let loose no more. 
He comes up at the last and shows liimself to 
Punch, but it ain’t continued long, yer know^ 
the figure being too frightful for people to see 
without being frightened; unless wo are on 
comic business and showing him as Spring- 
heeled Jack, or the Koosian Bear; and then 
w'e keeps him up a long time. Punch kills 
him, puts him on the top of his stick, and 
cries, ‘ Hooray ! the devil’s dead, and we can 
all do ns we like ! Good-by, farewell, and it’s 
all over ! ’ But the curtain don’t come down, 
cos we haveu’t got none. 
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“ This hero’s the hell. Stop a minute, I 
forgot: this is Ihinch’s comic music, com- 
monly called a peannor sixty, — not peanncr 
forty, cos ranch wants something out of the 
common ny, — and it plays lifty tunes all at 
once. This is the bull which ho uses to rattle 
in the pul)lican’s ears Avhen he’s ash'C]), and 
wakes his chihlrou all up after the nuss as 
put ’em to bed. All this is to show his fool- 
ishness and simplicity; for it’s one of his 
foolish tricks ami frolics for to amuse him- 
self: hut he’s a ch.q) Jis won't stand much 
nonsense from other peoph‘, hi'can^e his 
murals ar(‘ true, just, righi, and sound: al- 
llntugh he does kill Ijis wife and Jmhy, knock 
down tlie i5eadl(‘, Jack Ketch, and tlie (.Iraiid 
JSignor, and puts an end to the \e]T de\il I 
himself.” 

Drsn'iption of Frame and Proaccniam, 
‘“Ladles and gcnits,’ the man says outside 
the show, afore sinking nji, ‘I’m now going 
to exhiliit a jirelorniaiice worthy of }Our iio- 
tio(*, and far sniierior to anythink you hcvcr 
lind a h(*[(i)orlnniry of witnessing of hetbre.’ 
(I am a doing it now, sir, as if 1 -v^as address- 
ing a company of hidu's and gentJuimm, h< 
added, hy Avay of parenthesis.) ‘ This is 
the originul ])i'efornuince of Jhinch, ladies 
and gents ; and it Avill .always gain esteem. I 
am going to liiiitrudiice a jirclbnnanci* worthy 
ot‘ \(>nr notice, -wliich is tlie dramatical jue- 
formance of the original and old-estahlished 
preform an ce of Piincli, experiimced many 
3 'ear. J merely c.'dl }our attention, ladies and 
gents, to the noved attraction which I’m now 
about to hintrodiico to you. 

r only nnu’ely place this happyratns up 
to inform }ou Mluit I am about to preform to 
3 on. The pieformance A\iU continue for up- 
wards of one Imur — jmwhing as we meets 
ivith KKjlicient eacouratjement. (That’s husim^ss, 
le know, master; just to give ’em to under- 
stand that ^^e wants a little assistance afore 
we begins.) It will suqiass anythink you’ve 
had tlie h(»pport unity of witnessing of before in 
all the hanriuals of liistory. I hope, ladies and 
gents, I am not talking too grammatical for 
some of you.’ 

“ That tln re is the address, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “ what I always gives to the audience 
outside before I begins to preform — just to 
let the re^iiectable company know that I am a 
working lor to get my living by honest 
industry. 

“ ‘ Those ladies and gents,’ he then went 
•on, as it addressing an imaginary crowd, 

" what are a-standing round, a-looking at the 
preformance, will, I hope, be as willing to give 
ns they is to see. There’s many a lady and 
gent now at the present moment standing 
around me, perliaps, whose hearts might be 
good though not in their power.’ (This is 
Lunch’s patter, yer know, outside ; and when 
you has to say all that yourself, you wants the 
aflauency of a methodist parson to do the 


talk, I can tell ye.) * Now bo} s, look up yer 
ha’pence ! AVlio’s got a farden or a hu’pemiy ? 
and I’ll ho the first browm towauU it. I -uii’t 
particular if it’s a half-ciwu. Ni^w, lads, 
feel in your pockets and sec if you’ve got an 
odd copper. Hero's one, and vh()'ll ht> the 
next to make it even 'I Wo means to show it 
all through, provisiny we meets with sujficienl 
encourayement * (I ttlw'uys sticks to them 
w'ords, ‘sutlicient biK^ouragemoiit.’) ‘You’ll 
]iav(‘ tho pleasure* of seeing Spring-ln^* lod 
Jack, or the Koosian Hear, and tho C()mical 
scene with Joey the clown, and the fiyingi^an 
of sassages!’ (That's a kind cf gaggeiT.) 

‘I’ll now^ just exidain to you, sir, the dil 
1 rent, luirts of tin* frnuie. 'Hns liere’.s lie 
Jetter-cloth, wliich sliov.-syou all ^liat w^o per- 
forms, Sometimes wo lias wrote on it — 

THE DOjMINTON OF FANCY, 
or, 

Punch’s Opkua : 

that fills up a letter-cloth ; and Punch is 
a fancy for every per.son, you know, who- 
ever may fancy it. I stands inside heie on 
this loothoard ; and if there’s any one up 
at the winders in the street, 1 puts my 
foot longW’a}s, so as to keejt my nob out of 
sight. This lu'rti is the stage front, 
proneedinys (proscenium), and is ])aiiitod over 
with flags and banners, or any dillcrent lliiiig.^. 
Sometimes there’s George and the Dragging, 
and the lUle Queen’s Arms, (w'O can lui\e them 
np wIkui wo like, cos w'e arc sanctioned, and 
Fve idayed afore the rile iirinces). But any- 
thing for fivsliness. Peopl(‘’s tired looking 
at the Bile Arms, and wants something new 
to cause attraction, and so on. 

“ J’his here’s the play hoard, where sits Punch. 
’J’hc scenes behind aii^ representing a garding 
scene, and the side-scenes is a house and a 
cottage — tliey’re. for the exaunts, you know', 
just for convenience. The hack scene draws 
lip, and show's the jirison, with tho ivinders 
all cut out, and the. bars showing, the same as 
there is to a gaol; tliough I noviT was in 
ono in my life, and I’ll take good care I never 
shall Jie. 

“ Our speaking instrument is an unknown 
secret, cos it’s an ‘ unknown tongue,’ that’s 
known to none except those in our own piir- 
fession. It’s a liinstrumcnt like this wdiicli I 
has in my bund, and it’s tuned to music. 
We has two or tliroe kinds, one for out doors, 
one for in-doors, ono for speaking, one for 
linging, and one that’s good for nothing, ex- 
cept selling on the chea]). Tliey ain’t whistles, 
but ‘calls,’ or ‘unknown tongues;’ and tel 
them in the mouth we can ]>roiiounce eacli 
word as plain as a parson, and with as much 
aliluency. 

“ The groat diflSculty in preforming Punch 
consists in speaking with this call in the 
mouth — cos it’s produced from the lungs : it’s 
all done from there, and is a great strain, and 
•requires sucktion — and that’s brandy-and- 
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ivuter, or summat to moisten the whistle 1 Punch’s stick, for directly he jiut it down he 


with. . 

We’re hound not to drink water by our 
purfeasion, whcni wo can get anything htrunger. 
ft wealceiis tho nerves, but wo always like to 
keep iu the bounds of propriety, respectability, 
and decency. I drinks my beer with my call 
in my mouth, and never takes it out, cos it ex- 
poses it, and the boys (hang ’em 1) is so in- 
^uisiiUve. They runs after us, and looks up 
in our i'lxcii see how we speaks ; but wc drives 
'em away witli ei\ility. 

** J’uneh is a dramatical perfonnance, sir, in 
two ads, patronised ly the nobility and gentry 
at large. W<' don't dn^j) the scene at the end 
of Die lirst a<‘l, Die drum and pipes strikes up 
instead. 'I’lie liist act Ave consider to end 
witli J’ujjeJj being toijk to prison for the 
murder ol‘ his wife and baby. You can lack 
out a good imiuy Punch )irelormers, w'iDioiit 
one so wtdl Aersed as 1 am in it; they in 
general inalves sueh a niuhnig concern of it. 
A druTiia, or dr:nnalical ])r(jformance, wc calls 
it,, of the original pret'oruuiuce of Punch. Jt 
ain’t alniged;^ ; il’s hot li roinic and senliiiientnl, 
in which A\u> we Diink jiroper to pre)(.'-iii it. 
Theie’^ comic ]eiils, us ivilli tin? Oh \\n and 
Jim (.'row, ami (*''101 a— that's incimling a 
deal more, y v kiiow. 

•“ iisajiieU} Punch 1^^, when ptebaaiKMl 
A\ell. and tuie of llie giiate-t iio\ellle.-. Ill the 

)i’ld ; and most aiuient; haiub d down, loo, 
tor many liiimh' d N< iirs. | 

“ Tlie prison scimic* and the baby is wliat | 
AAo culls tin' SI Minin utal lonelier*. Some folks 
where I nieloinis will liaM* it. most m ii- 
LiiiK'nlal, ir, the oru;nial strie. Tht'm families 
is generally s«'iitiiin'iital theirsolves. 'J'o 
tin si! sentmnntal folks I'm obliged to piv 
loim AVeny steady »uid Averry slow^ ; the} 
Wont lia\e in» glntsi, no eoiHn. and no de\jl, 
and lliat, s Avhat 1 call stiiliiig the proformance 
eiilindN. Hu. ha ! ” he ad<led, with a deep sigh, 
‘it’s the march ol' intellect that's a doing all 
this : it IS, sir. 

' Other folks is all for the lomie, specially 
the street pijojile, and then Avehas to dwell on 
the hell scene, ami the nursing Dio baby, and 
Die fi\uig-pun, ainl the bussuges, aud Jin 
Crow, 

“A few' years ago Toby was all the go. 
Formerly the dog aaus only a s t tilled ligure, 
and it was Mr. Pike what tirst hit u]»oii intro- 
ducing a liAO auimni ; and a great liit it Avar. 
Itiuadc a surprising alteration in the exhibition, 
for Ull lately the prelormauce avus culled Puiicli 
and Toby as well. Wo used to go about Die 
sU’e«ts with three dogs, and that was nd- 
luirable, uud it did uncoiumon Avell as a ncAV 
novelty at lirst, btit Ave can’f get three dogs to 
do it ijow'. The mother of them dogs, ye see, 
AAas a singer, uud Jiad tAvo pujis Avhat was 
singers too. Toby Avas Avanted to sing and 
smoke a pipe as well, shake bands as well as 
seme Punch by the nose. When Toby was j 
<iuiel, ye fece, sir, it aa^s the timidaUun of! 


I dow at him, knowing at the same Dme that 
Punch was not his master. 

* Punch commences AviDi a song. He does 
j roo-too-rooey, and sings the ‘ Lass of GoAVTie ' 
doAitm below', and then lie comes u]), saying, 
‘ Goy-ey ; Oh, y es, I’m a coming. Hoav do 
you do, ladies and gents ?' — ladies always first ; 
and then ho bows many times. ‘ I’m so happy 
to see you,’ lie says ; ‘ Your most obedient, 
most humble, and dutiful servant, Mr. Punch/ 
(Ye sec 1 can talk as atlluent as can be Avith 
the call in my mouth.) ' Ooy -ey, I Avishes you 
all Avell and liappy/ Then Punch says to the 
druni-and-pipes man, as he puts his hand out, 

‘ J 1<»AV do yoti do, ma.sU‘r? — play ui> ; play up a 
horniiifX! : I'm a most hexccllent daucer and 
then Punch dances. Then ye see liim 
a-daiiciug the hornpipe; and after that 
Puiuh says to the pipes, ‘ Master, I shall 
call my A\jfe uj), and have a dimce ; so he sings 
our, ‘Judy, Judy! my jiratty creetur! come up 
stairs, my dailiiig! I Avaut to speak to you’— 
and he knocks on the play-hoard.— ‘ Judy I 
Here she comes, blebs her little heart!' 

Enter Judy. 

Piift'-h. Whet a sAvt'i^t creature ! Avhat a 
hainUome imse andchiu! {He pats her on 
the fare i cn/ jfenfhf . ) 

Jndt/. {^lappuKj him.) Keep quii't, do! 

J*i{nch, Don’t be cross, my dear, but give me 
u kiss. 

Jiid]/. Oil, to be sure, my love. [Thej/ kiss. 

Jlless your SAveet lips ! {Hmiqing 
her.) 'J’liis is melting nioiinuits. I’m Aery 
j loud of my wife; avo must hav(‘ a dunce. 

Judy. Agreed. [Ti><‘y ^ndh dance. 

I J‘nn(h. (Ji(‘t out of the way I you don’t daiico 
I Avell enough for me. {He hits heron the jiose.'} 

I (Jo uud fLl(*li thef baby, and nund and t,ak(J 
I care of it, and not hurt it. Luff'd// e.vannfs, 

I Judy, { Ileturniny hark vdlh hnhy.) ’I’ako 
I care of the baby, while I go aud cook the 
dumplings. 

JUiU'h. {Stri/dny Judy with his ri'fht hand.) 
j Got out of tho Avay I 111 talre can' of Die baby. 

I [Lndy exaunts.. 

Punch {sits down and sings to the hahy) — 

"ITusli-a-by, baby, upon tho troo-top. 

Whou tho wiud bluws the cradle will rock ; 

Wlioii tho boii^h breaks tho cradle Avill fall, 
llowu comes the baby and ci-adlo and all.” 

[^Bahy cries. ^ 

Punch. {Shaking it.) Wliat a cross boy? 
{He tags if down on the play-hoard^ and rolls it 
I backwards and furwardSf to rock it to sleep^ and 
.sings again.) 

“ Oh, filuinbcr, my' darling, thy sire is a knight, 

Thy mother’s a lady so lovely and bright ; 

Tho hills Jiud tho dtvle^ and tho tow’rs Avhieh you see. 
They ail shall boloug, my door creature, to thee." 

(Punch continues rocking the child. It still 
cries, and he takes it up in his arms, saying. 
What a cross child! I can’t a»bear cross 
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children. Then he vehemently shakes if, and 
knocks Hs head ttp ayainst the side of the pro- 
ceedings several Umei^ representing to kill if, and 
he then throws it out of Uic winder,) 

Enter Junti 

Jiidg. Where's the baby ? 

Punch, {In n levtonrhoh tone.) I have had 
a misfortune ; the cliild was so tenihle cross, 
I throwed it out of the winder. {Lemontation 
of Judg for the loss of her dear child. She goes 
into astensks. and then excites and fetches a cudgel^ 
and commences heating Punch over the head, ) 

Punch. Don’t be cross, my dear : I didn't pro 
t^i do it. 

.Tndy. I’ll pay yer for tlirowing tlie cliild 
out of .the winder. {She keeps on gi ring him' 
knocks if the head, hut Pundi snatches the stick 
airng, and eommenees an attack upon his wife, 
and heats hr r s< verelg.) 

Judg, I'll po 10 llu' constable, and luiv(‘ 
YOU ll}». 

J^nneh, <io t.> tla* devil. I ibui't care A\liere 
>on < b l out (iftli('wny! i.htdg evannis, 

and Pnueh then singi, “ ( 'lieng ripe.’’ or ‘‘ Cheer, 
hogs, elmr.' Jtt hefori‘ is sentimental, now this 
here’s nimit'. J*uneh (foes through his roodoodo- 
rooeg. and (hen the /h adl<* ( omes up.) 

JicatHe, Ih! Iiulio, luy boy ! 

Pnneli, Hello, U13 bo\. ( lie gives him a wipe 

>1 th< luiid uuth his stick, which knocks him 

<ni, hot he gets up rofain.) 


Enter Mkruy Clowx. 

Punch sings “ Oelting up Stairs,’* ia guick time, 
white the Chin n is coming up. Churn dances 
round Punch in all directions, and Punch irith 
his cudgel is determined to catch him i/pos.sihle, 
C7rttrw. No bono, aHez tooti sweet, Mo^useer. 
Look out sharp ! Make haste I catch 'em alive ! 
Here we are! liow are you’ good morning! 
don’t you wish you may get it ? jHi ! coward, 
strike a white man ! ( Cioirn keeps hohhing up 

and down, and Punch trying to hit all the time 
till Punch is exhausted nearly.) 

(Tlie Clown, ye see, sir, is tlio best friend 
to Punc}iju‘ carries him through all his tri(‘ks, 
and he’s a great favorite ot'Vunch's, He’s too 
cunning for liiin though, and knows too much 
for him, so they both shake hands and make 
it up.) 

Clown. Now it's all fair; ain’t it, launch? 
]*uneh. Yes. 

Clown. Now T can hegin again. 

(You see, sir, the C-low^n. gets over Punch 
ahogetlier l»y his artfnl ways, and then he be- 
gins the same tricks over again ; that is, if we 
wants a long performnneo ; if not, we cuts it 
ofl’ut the other jiint. Ihit I’m tolling you Iho 
real original style, sir.) 

Clown, (lood! HI can’t catch me. 

{Pnneh gives him one whack of' the head, and 
Clown exaunts, or goes off.) 

Enter Jim Chow 


fteadte. I >0 \ on know, sir, that I 'vo a siiocial .. 

rdn in ni\ pocket to vou up? . on entering Pniwh hits him a whaek of the 

Piroh. And i’\e a sjiccial (jrd«*r to knock '*^ose hnekhauded, and almost breaks it, 
donii. < He hnoehs him dow't with simphettgA Jim. Winit b.r you do llial ’ Me nigger! 
hut lud with hrutalitg. i'll' the fuvnnai hrandusi^m' like do wlnte man. Him did hn^ak my 
d'tn t like to se< seveiitg prodised.) I nos(‘. 

deadle. {Coming up (oiain.) I > >e know, my ' Punch. Humbly b(‘g yniv pardon, I did not 
Ian, that I \o an order lo t*do* vmi up '* * go to help it. 

Jhiiirh, Vnd 1 w an order 1 fell \e to knock (b’or as it had l>een doin', 3 on know, it wasn't 

\<)U dovMi. (//,. siticPs itiiri. Pundi is a tgraiif likely’ he could hel]) it after he’d done il he 

hf the lieadte, ye hiuur, and tj he wa.s foot, up he 1 couldn’t tuk<' il away from liiiri again, could 
V oisldn t go Ihiough his rainidcs, so in course he | he 

,, j Jmi, Me heg you de pai’dou. (For ye see, 

J iudle. I ve a warrant for you, my hoy. su’, he thinks lie’s otfendod Jhmch.i Nidibor 
J nndi. {Striking him.) And 1 hat’s a warrant Hund, Punch, come and sit down, and we’ll 
lor }ou, my l)0v. ( The Jieadles a deterniined { lnil» a song. 

ge know, and resolved to go to the ends of r... y.. .■ 

ju^tiee as Jar as possible in h w power hi, special „ , iV T ^ ^ 

nnthoritg, so n quarrel enshoos between them.) lyravo, .Jimmy ! sing aw^ay, inj boy— 


nnthoritg, so a quarrel enshoos between them.) 

Peadlc. You are a blafikguord. 

Punch. So are you, 

{ 7 he lieadlv hits Pundi on the nose, and takes 
the law m his own hands. Punch takes it upmo- 
^fl^ry; drlkes the Jieadle, and a fight enshoos. 
I he Beadle, faint and exhauhted.' yds up once 
^c;then he strikes Punch over ihii nose, which 
u returned pro and con. 

Beadle. That's a good 'un. 

Punch, That’s a lieiter. 

That’s a topper. {He hits him jolly \ 

P^nch. ( With kis cudgd.) That's a woppgr. ' 
{He knocks Idnn out of his senses, and the Beadle 
cxiianti.) 


give us a stunner vriiile you're at it.’ 

tllM sings, 

“I’m n rmrer mi tlio fluidic, 

1k»wii irt tho olfj VirKiiiny ; 

Ami I phys it acicjitifiL', 

Like Master rtigauiiuii/* ^ 

Punch. {Tapping him on the head.) BravO I 
Avcdl done, Jimmy! give us oiioUkt hit of a 
song. 

Jim. Yes, me will. [Sings again. 

“ Oh. lubly Ro«a, Satnbo coma : 

D<ni‘t you hear the Vianjo? 

Turn, turn, tarn ! ’* 

Jim hits Punch ’with his head over tho 
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no^f% as if laittin" at him, while he repeats 
tnnj-tiim-tnni. ihirn*}] ohondcd, beats him 
with the stick, and sin£?s — 

‘ Lat-l', Kumbo cojiio ; 
i luii't you lijar the banjo? 

Turn, tuii), turn !” 

Jim. i Oh mi ! W'hat for you strike 

a r ? ( Jloldniif ?/;? his lefj.) IVIo will poke 
\onr 4 ye out. licady — shoot — bung — tire. 
(iS/ionff his h t] into Punch's eye.) 

J^unrh. ll('’s poked my eye out! I’ll look 
(uit for liim lor tlu‘ future. 

Jim Ok.w ('\cites, or exaunts. Exanut 
\v(* calls It in our piirlession, sir,— that's going 
a\Miy, yon know. He's doms his part, you 
know, and ain’t to a[)j)ear again. 

.Imlv ])!is died llirongh ruiK'h's ill usage 
nflc-r going fm* tlm Jiiaidle, for if siieM done so 
hfi'orc slie could’nt, lia’ Jet died the constable, 
Aon knou, — certainly not. The beholders 
only hehe\e hiT to lie dead though, lor sh(' 
foiiK's lo life again id’ler\^al■ds, hecanse, if slu' 
was (h'ad, it woubi do awa> with Jhuuli’s ivife 
altogether — tor Punch is iloatingly fond of 
hei’, though It’s only liis fun ai'pn- all’s said 
and done. 

'l’h(' tiJiost, ;von see, is only a r4'])ersenla- 
tion, as a tmiidalion lo soften his bad jnorals, 
so that he shouldn't do the like again. 'I'lu* 
(ihost, to he snr<', slmws that she’s' J‘<*ally dead 
fora lime, hnt it's not in the imitation; for 
if it w.is, .iiuly’s ghost (tin* tigimc) would he 
made like lier. 

'riKi bahliy's lost altogether. It’s killed. 
It is hUpiiosed to he destroyed entirely, hut 
taken care- of for the next, time Avheii called 
nj,on to preform — as if it Averc in ilio ni'xt 
woild, juu know, — Hint’s moral. 

Eulrr tiliost. Punch sings meanwlule 
‘ Home, switet Home.’ ( Tliis is original.) The 
(ihost r(’i»ersents the ghost of Jud\, hecauso 
he’s kilh’d his Avife, don't you s('e, the (Ihost 
making her apjieurancc; hut Puncli don’t kiunv 
it at the moment. Still In* sits doAvn tired, 
and sings in tlie corner of tin* frame the sou* 
of ‘‘ i lomc. sAveet Home,” Avhilo the Speiiitap 
pears to him. 

Punch turns round, sees the Ghost, and 
is most terribly timidated. He begins to 
shiver and shako in great fear, hriiigiug Ids 
guilty conspit'iice to Ids mind of Avliat he’s 
heeu guilty of doing, and at last he falls doAvn 
in a lit of frenzy. Kicking, screeching, liol* 
hiring, and shouting “ Fifty thousand jiounds 
for a doctor ! ” 'The'n he turns on his side, and 
draAv s Idsself double with the screwmatics in 
his gills. [Ghost excites. 

Enter BocTOii. 

Tunch is represented to he dead. This is 
tile dying speech of Punch. 

Doctor. Hear me ! bless my Itcart ! here 
have 1 been running as fast as ewer I could 
Avalk, and very near tumbled over a straAv. I 
lieoi'd somebody call most lustily for a doctor. 
Dear me [looking at Punch in all directions^ and, 


examining his thisis my pertickler friend 

Mr. Punch ; poor man ! hoAv pole he looks ! 
I’ll feel his inilse [counts his jp«/sc)— 1, 2, 14, 
11, 11. Hi I Punch, Punch, aie you dead? are 
you dead ? are you dead ? 

Punch. [Hitting him with his right hand over 
the nose, and knocking him hack.) Yes. 

Doctor. [Jtuhhing his nose icith his hand.') 
I never heard a dead man sjicak before. 
Punch, you are not dead ! 

Punch. Oh, jes I am. 

Doctor. Hoav long have you been dead ? 

Punch. About six Ave(*ks. 

Doctor. (Jh, you’re not dead, you’re only 
])oorly; I must fetch >oii n little reviving 
medicine, sucli as some • stlck-hckribli and 
balsam, and extnict of shillalagli. 

Punch, [Rising.) Make liasto — [he gives 
the Doctor a uujie on the nose ) — make haste 
and f(‘tcli it. [Doctoi v vaunts. 

Punch, 'rhe Doctor going to g(‘l me some. 
pliAsic! I’m very fend of hrMiidv-nml-Avater, 
and rum-punch. I Avant my pliysic ; the 
Doctor never hi ought me no ])liysic nt all. 
I Avasn’t ill ; it Avas only my fun. [Doctor 
reappears with the physie-sfirfe, and he irharks 
Punch over the head no harder than he is able, 
and cues — ‘*’rheie's plijsic! pli}sic! ])liysic ! 
physic! jdiAKic! ]iills ! hiiJsaani ! fatick- 
lickiTisli !” 

Punch. (Rising and rubbing his head against 
the wing.) Yes; it. is stickdjckrisJi. 

(Ah ’ it’s u pretty i»ln>, sir, when it’s shoAved 
Avell — that it is — its deli'ghtlul to read the 
morals; 1 am Averyfond of reading the morals, 

1 am.) 

Punch. [TaJiing the stick from the Doctor.) 
Noav, I’ll givi' yon jihysic ! ]d]ysie! pliysic! 
[He strikes at the .Doctor, hut misses him every 
time.) The Doctor don’t like hisoAvn stulf. 

Punch. [Presen ting his stick, gun fashion, at 
Doctor's head.) I’ll shoot ye — one, two, three. 

Doctor. [Closing tvilh J*unch.) Gonie to gaol 
along Avith nn*. 

(Ho saves liis oaa 71 life by closing with 
Punch. He’s a desperate charactiT is I’unch, 
thougli ho means no harm, ye kiiOAV.) A 
straggle eiisljoos, and the Doctor calls for 
help, Punch heing too poAV'erfiil for him. 

Doctor. Come to gaol ! You shall repent for 
all your ])ast misdeeds. Hell) • assistance I 
help, in the (Queen’s name ! 

(He’s acting as a constahlo, the Doctor 
is, though he’s no hiisineas to do it; but 
he’s acting in self-defence. He didn’t know 
Punch, but he’d heard of his transactions, 
and when he came to examine him, he found 
it Avus tile man. The Doctor is a very sedate 
kind of a person, and wishes to do good to 
all classes of the community at large, espe- 
cially Avith his physic, Avhich he gives gratis 
for nothink at all. The physio is called 
‘ Head-e-cologne, or a sure cure for the head- 
ache.’) 

Re-enter Beadle. [Punch and the Doctor still 
struggling together.) 
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Beadh, { Closing with them,) Hi, hi! this 
is him; behoid the head of a ti’aitor! Come 
along i ^*oine to gool ' 

Punch, (A-lavking.) I will not go. 

Ihndlc, { Shvuiiiuj,) More help ! more help ! 
more help ! help ! help ! Come along to gaol I 
eoiiie along! conic along! More help! more 
l.elp \ 

(Oh' it’s a crnofl lark just here, sir, hut 
tremendous hard work, for there’s so many 
tigiircs to work — and all struggling, too, — and 
}oii ha\otu work them all ut once. This is 
comic, this is. ) 

!fnuUt\ .M(. re help! he quick I he quick ! 

Jiv entir Jnr ( ’row. 

.Dm ('rail'. Ceiiie di‘ long! come do long! 
come lie loiiu'! me nigger, and ymi heata me. 

[ (<//, Punrh .slill simjing out, I'll 

IJoL 

1 NO Oi’" lllibC AGI. 

Change of Brenv Jar Drrond Act. 

Scene draus iqi, and discovers the exterior 
of a prison, with i Minch peeping through the 
hais, and singing a merry song of tho merry 
hells of England, all of the olden time, 
(’riiat's an olden song, you know; it’s oUL 
iiiicient, and it’s a moral, — a moral song, you 
know, to sliow tliat IMiiicli is rciM'Uling, Imt 
pleased, and \ef, don’t rare iiothink atall about 
U. foi la s frolicsome, and on the licight of his 
frolic and amiiseinent to all tho jmenilos, old 
mill \oinig, 11(1) and jioor. We must put ttU. 
clashes logellu'r. i 

hnlcr Jiaugmnn Jack Ketch, or Mr. Giuball. 

Ihat s J,i('k Ketch's name, you know; he takes 
all, when they gets in his chuches. AVo 
mustn’t iilmiie him f tr ho initst do his duty, 
loi‘ the shcriLfs is so clos<' to him.) 

iDnjxi rat am commences for the cxceuticm of 
Pnneh. Punch is still lookuuj through 
the hiirs oj Xcngatc. 

The last scene as J. Inul was Tcmplo-hnr 
» cenc; it w as a jirison once, ye knmv; that’s 
tlm old ancient, ye know, but I never lot the 
others soo it, cos it shouldn’t hocoino too 
]mhJic. Jtul I tliink NoNVgate is hettei', iu 
the now edition, thoingh the prison is sus- 
p(*ndcd, It being rathm' too terrific for the he- 
holder. It was the old ancient style ; tho sen- 
tence IS passetl upon him, hut hy whom not 
^own ; he s not tried hy one person, cos no- 
body can't. 

Jack Ketch. Now, Mr. Punch, you are going 
to bo executed by the British and Foreign 
laws of this and other countries, and you are 
to be hung up hy the neck until you aro dead 
— Kiead--dead 

Punch, What, am I to die three times ? 

Jack. No, no ; you’re only to die once. 

Punch, How is that? you said I w^as to be 
nuDg up by the neck till I was dead — dead-— 
uead? You can’t die three times, 

* vucA, Oh, no j only once. 


Punch. AVliy, you said dead—dend — dead. 
Jack. Yes ; and wlion you are diaid — dead- 
dead — you will he quite dead. 

Punch. Oh ! I never knowod tliat hcfoiv. 
Jack. Now, prepare yourself for execution. 
Punch. AViiat for ? 

Jack, For killing your wife, throw ing your 
poor dear little innocent baby out of r,li<‘ win- 
dow', and striking tho lleadlo unmercifully over 
tho head witli a mop-stick. Gome on. 

{^Exaunt JIangman behind Scene, and re-enter, 
leading Punch shnvhj forth to the jotd 
of the gallows. Punch comes most wiU- 
inglg, havinq no sense. 

Jack. Now, my hoy, licro is tho corfin, hero 
is tho gibbot, and hero is the jiall. 

Punch. I’liero’s tho corfeo-sliop, there's 
giblets, and there’s St. Paul’s. 

Jack, (h't out, young foolish! No\v then^ 
place your hoad iu liiuo. 

Punch. Wliat, up horo ? 

Jack. No; a little low^er dowm. 

(There’s quick business in this, you know; 
this is comic — alitth' comic Imsmi'ss, this is.) 
Punch. {Dodging the noose.) What, here? 
Jack. No, no; in there {showing the noose 
again). 

Punch. This way ? 

Jack. No, a little more this w'ay ; in tliero. 

[^PunchJaUs down, and pretends he's dead. 
Jack. Got uj), you’re not dead. 

Punch. Oh, yes I am. 

Jack, lint 1 say, no. 

JDtnch. Please, sir, {bowing to the hangman) 
— (Hero h(‘’s nii hypocrite ; lie wants to 
exempt himself,) — do show ini' the way, for 1 
never was hung bofori', ami I don’t kiinw tho 
way. Please, sir, to slioAvme the way, and I’ll 
leel extremely obliged lo you, and return you 
my most sincere thanks. 

(Nonv, that’s well worded, sir; its wadi put 
together; that’s my beauty, that is; 1 am 
obliged tostndy ray huigmiLn', and nothavii any 
thing vulgar whatsoever. All in simplicity, so 
that tho young children may not he taught 
anj thing wrong. There arii’t nothing to be 
learnt from it, because, of its simplicity.) 

Jack. Yoy we,ll ; us you’re so kind and con- 
descending, 1 will certainly oblige you hy 
showing you tho way. Heie, my lao I now, 
place }our hoad in here, like tins {hangman 
putting his head in noose) ; tliis is the right and 
tho projier way; now, y^iu see the rope is 
placed under my chin ; I’ll take my Ijcad out, 
and I will place yours in (that’s a rhyme) 
and when jour heail is in ffie rojie, jou must 
turn round to tho ladies and geutleuieii, and 
say — Good-by; fare you well. 

(Very slowly then — a stop hetwei u each of 
the words ; for that’s not driving the people out 
of the W'orJd in quick haste without giving ’em 
time for repcntanci'. That’s am itlicr moral, yer 
e. Oh, I like all the morals to it.) ’ 

Punch {quickly pulling the rope). Good- 

iMngmai,.) 

(What a hypocrite he is again, yer see, for 
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difectly he’s done it he says : ‘ Now, I’m free 
again for frolic and fun calls Joey, the clown, 
his old friend, because they’re both full of 
tricks and antics : * Joey, lucre’s a man hung 
hisself;’ — that’s his hypocrisy again, yer see, 
for ho trios to get exempt after he’s done it 
hi Shelf.) 

Elder CioWN, in quick haste, hohbinq up against 
the gallows. 

Clown. Dc^ar me, I’ve run against a milk- 
post! Why, dear Mr. Puneli, }ou’vo hung a 
man I do take him down ! How came you to 
do it ? 

Punch. He got wet through, and I hung 
him n{) to dry. 

Clown. Hear me! why you’ve hung him uji 
till he’s dried quite dead ! 

Punrh. IVjor fellow! then he \voii’t calcli 
cold wi(]i the wet. Let’s put ’nim in tins 
snutf-hox. [ Pointing to coffin, 

[^Jocy takes the figure don n and gives it to 
Punch to hold, so a^ the hoUg do not run 
away, and then procecd'i to i'onovc the 
gallows. In dotug .so he hg acudtiU hits 
Punch on the nose. 

Punch. Mind what aou an? about! (for 
JMjneh is gimu', yer know, right llnough to 
tile hack-hone. ) 

Clou n. Make haste, Puneh, lu’re’s somo- 
hody a-coming! (Tli(‘y huslle his legs and 
feet in; hut tlu\v ean’t get liis head in, tlie un- 
dertaker not lulling miide the colliii large 
enough.) 

Punch, We’d hotter (Inutile him up, ]»lac(* 
the pall on, find the man to the hru\e, — 
not the grave, hut the hrav(‘ : cos lu‘ s been a 
brave man in his timo may lu'. — Sings the 
song of ‘Lobbing around,’ while i\ith the 
Collin he hobs .lo(’y on tin* lu’ad, and exaunt. 

Jie-cnlcr PuKcn. 

Punch. That was a jolly lark, wasn't it? 
Sings,— 

‘‘ I’d be u buttortly. born in a bovrer, 

applc-diimpliugH without any flour.” 

All this wit must ha\e heen honi in me, 
or m*arly so ; hut I got a good lot of it from 
Lorsnii and J’lke — and gleanings, yon know. 
[Punch disappears and re.-cnfns with bell. 

Punch. This is my jiianner-sixty ; it plays 
fifty tunes all at one 

[Goes to the landlord of the public - lunisc 
painted on the side -scene, or cottage, re- 
^ presented as a tavern or hotel. The 
children of the publican are all a-hvd. 
Punch plays up a tune and solicits for | 
money. 

Landlord wakes up in a passion through the 
terrible noise ; pokes his head out of win- 
dow and tells him to go away. 

(There’s a hitlo window, and a little door to 
this Side-scene.) If they was to play it all 
Uirough, as you’re a writing, it ’ud open Drurt^. 
lane Thoalro. 

Punch, Go away? Yes, play away! Oh, 


you means, O’er the hills and far away. (He 
misunderstands him, wdlfidly, the hypocrite. ; 
[Punch keeps ,on ringing his bell violently. 
Publican, in a violent passion, opens the door, 
and pushes him away, saying, ojffi with you /”] 

Punch. I will not. {Hits him over the head 
with the bell.) You’re no judge of music. 
[Plays away.) 

Jhihlican exaunts to fetch cudgel to pay 
him out. Lunch no sooner sc'es cudgel than 
he exaunts, taking his musical instruimmt 
with liim. It’s far superior to aii.rihing of 
the kind you did over si^e, cxce]it ‘ seldom.’ 
You know it’s silver, and that’s what Wi‘ says 
‘seldom;’ silver, yon know, is ‘seldom,’ be- 
cause it’s seldom you sees it. 

f’nhlicao comes out of his house with liis 
eiidgid to cateh old Lunch on the grand hop. 

I ]Must h.ave a little comic. 

• Punch returns again vith his hell, iiliilc^ 
piildicaii is hiding seiTClly for to eatcU him. 
Pnlilican pretends, as he stands in a corner, 
to h(‘ fast asleep, hut keeps his e}es wide 
awake all the while, and sajs, ‘If ho comes 
up here. I’ll he one n]>on his tihhy.’ 

Jhincli comes out from behind the op])Ohito 
sKh‘, and rings his hell vioh'Utly. Jhiidican 
J makes a blow at him with his eiidgcd, and 
misses, saying, “How dare you intriidi* upon 
my premises vsilh that misty, noisy liell 

Ihiiich, while publican is watching at this 
side-sci'iie, apjieurs cner at the oth(‘r, with a 
hurtful dodge, and again ring's liis hdl loudly, 
and again tluj j^uhlKuin misscjs him ; and while 
puhlican is watching at this side-scene, fhiiicli 
r(‘-enters, and draws up to him vei 7 slowly, 
and rest(‘s his pianner-sixty on the hoard, wdiile 
he slowly advances to him, and gives him 
I -whack on the head with his fist. Lunch then 
I dLappears, lea\’fjig his htdl liehind, and the 
landlord in pursession of his music.) 

Landlord {collaring the belt). Smuggings ! 
pursession is nine jioints of the law ! So this 
licll is mine, {guarding over it icith a stick). 
Smuggings ! this is mine, and when he comes 
ii]> to take this hell aivay, 1 shall have him. 
Smuggings ! its mine. 

Lunch re-ent(TS very slowly heliind the 
puhlican as he, is watching the hell, and 
snatching up llie heU, cries out, ‘ That’s mine,’ 
and cxamits with it. 

Puhlican. Hear me ! never mind ; I look 
,fler him ; I shall catch him some day or 
other. [Hits his nose up against the ^uist as he 
is going away.) (That’s comic.) Oh, my nose I 
never mind, I’ll have him again some time. 

[Excite Publican. 

Clown re-enters with Lunch. 

Clown, Oh, Puncli, how are you? 

Punch. I’m very glad to see you. Oh, Joey, 
iny friend, how do you do ? 

Clown. Here, Punch, are you a mind for a 
lark? [Peeping in at the cottage window, re- 
I presented as a public-house.) Are you hungry, 

1 Lunch ? -would you like something to eat ? 
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Punch. Yes. 

Cloiint. What would you like ? 

Punch, Not peculiar. 

(Not particular, he means, you know; 
that’s a slip word.) , , „ , 

Chtm. I’ll go up into the landlord, and sco 
if he’s got anvthuig to eat. {Exaimt into cot- 
and poking} his head of the irindoir.) 
Here, ruindi ; here's the landlord fast ashvp 
in the hitciicn ccllai*; here’s a lot of sausages 
hanging U]) here. 

(jeeVs a-thieving; don’t you sco, lio’snrob- 
hing the landlord now?) 

’\^^M^ld ym like some for supper, eh, rnnch ? 

Punch. Yes, to he sure. 

/ 'loH n. H< ai’t make a noise ; you’ll wak(; tlie 


publican’s head ; when, there being a false 
bottom to it, the head goes through it, and the 
sausages gets about the Publican's neck, and 
Punch puUs at the pan and the sausages with 
vehemiuenCG, till the landlord is exhausted, aud 
exaunts u ith his own pro]i>erty hack again ; so 
there is no harm done, only merely for the 
lark to return to those people what belongs to 
’em — What you take away from a person 
always give to them again.) 

Rc-ettter Clown, 

Oloiru. Well, Mr. Punch, X shall ivish you 
a pleasant good morning. 

Punch. [^Hils him uith his ritd(/rl,'} Good 
morning to yon, Joey. 


landlord. 

Punch ( }rhtspcrinrj ns hud ns he can haul 
thnnnjh the tmiilotr). flnud tan out lu're. 
( Vnnch pulls them out of the uindoir.) 

Churn. AMiat .in* ue to fry ihom in? I’ll . 
ami s<M‘ if 1 <‘an lind a tryingT»an. 


Exaunt Joey. 

Ihmch sits down by the side of the poker, 
and Scaramouch app(‘ars wilhout a head. 

PiiiK'h looks, and ladiolds, and he’s fright- 
• ned, and cxMUiits \\d(h the i>oker. 


lEj.nn)tf front uindou', and re-uppenrs tnlh hMraim)ai h dons a comic dance, with his 
fruiiofpfin, irhlch he hands out of windoir | long nock’ sliooting np and down with the 
jnr Punch to cook sonstajes ///, and then j actions of his body, after which ho exiiunts. 
disappears jt>T a moment i after which he \ Ihmch re-enters again with tiu) poker, and 
ictnnis, and sat/s, inth Ins head out o/"' places it beside of him, and takes his cudgel 
u-unhur, ‘ Vl'onhl yon hie somethina lad, m his Inuid for jirotta-tion, while he is singing 
Jhinch the National Antln'in of (Jod save the Queen 

/'mjc’/e Yf,, to he sure. ami all the Kojal Family.’’ 

.'•li j. u]) to evc!’} thing, lie'salud]! Satan tln'ii apjn'ars as a dr<'am (and it is 
ing him to rod she imhlu'aii. One’s jk much all a dream aftei’ all ), and tlrcssed up as tin' 
in tlie mud fOi l!ie otliiT is in tiiemire.) iioossian Bear (ham* J’olitics altine as much as 


Chain i/riii ns/iny rcihhot poker out of U’in- 
don.) JTei.‘. 1.1} hold — 1lcre’-i a. lark — Make 
— Hoi’i 's tlu' landlord a coming. {Ihihs 
Pinah ailh it over the nose.) 

Jhuu'h. Oh my m>se! — that is a hot ‘nn. 

[Takes poker. 

Clown. (Re-enlers, and calls in at window.) 
Laiiillocd, here’s a fellow' stoic your 'siusages 
and ft’yingjian. ( Wakes Uj) Landlord and 
c.rainifs.) 

J.andlard. (C.ppears at window.) Ifcre’.s fome 
h<..l} b.-en ill my house and axunlly stole my 
s.iU'^ages, fr\ing}iim, and reddiot ])oker! 

lowu e\:uints Avhen he has libimed it 
fill to Pnncli. Joey stole ’em, and launch took 
'cjii, and the t»;reiv<'r is always worse than tl... 
thief, for if they was never no roceixers there 
wouldn't novel* ho no thieves.) 

Landlord. Seizing the sausages in Punch’s 
liam1, sM}s, IJoa did you get these here? 

Punch. Joey !,tole ’em, and J took ’em. 

Landlord. Tlieii you’rehotli Jolly thieves, and 
I must have my properly. A scuffle ensues. 
Punch hollars i.nt, Joey! .Toeyl Here’s the 
landlord a stealing the sausages! 

(So you SCO Punch wants to make the 
landlord a thief so as to exempt himself. He’s 
a h^^iocrite there again, you sec again — all 
through the piece he’s the master-piece. Oh 
a most clever man is Punch, and such an hvpo- 
crite.) 

(Punch, seizing the fiyingpan, which has 
been on the play*board, knocks it dn the 


you enn, for J’um*h belongs to nobody). 

Punch has a dreadful stiiigglo with Satan, 
wtio sci/z’K tin* I’c.l hot[»oki'r ami xvants to taki* 
Jhincli away, for all his jtast miKdeeds, and 
fjolic and fun, to tlic hot tomloss ])it.. 

Hy struggling witli Siitfin, Ihiiich over- 
I ]>owcrs him, and he drops tlie poker, and Punch 
j kills him with his cudgel, and shouts “ Bravo ! 

I Hooray! Satan is di'iid,” he cries (we must 
luive a good conclusion) ; “ v/e c;ui mnv all do 
v.o like!” — (Thiit’s tlu* moral, you sei*.) 
(iood-by, T.adii'S and Geiithanen : this i.s tlio 
whole of tho original perfonnanoe of Mr. 
ihmcli; and I remain still your most nliodient 
id mo^t huuihlc servant to command. Good- 
hy, good-by, good-hy. God bless you all. 
I return >ou my moRt sincere thanks for v our 
patroniige and suppoi’t, and J hojio you’ll come 
out handsome with your gold and silver.’’ 

Tliere is one Punch in France, hut far 
different to the Finglish Punch ; they ex- 
hibiting their ligui’os im a dilh'i’eiit way liy 
peiibnning tboni with sticks, tlie same as 
Scaramouch is done. They lne> a performing 
Punch sitivated at the Boulevards, in Paris, 
where he lias ji certain piece of ground allotted 
forhim, with seats att, ached, being his own free- 
hold iiroperty ; the passers-by, if they wish to 
SCO the performance, they take their seat with 
the juveniles, sits down, and he performs to 
them for what they think proper to give him. 
I never was over in France, but I’ve heard 
talk of him a deal from foroiguers who has 
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givon us inflammation about it, vich they was 
so kind to do. They shows the difierence 
between English and French you know. 

The Fantoccini Man. 

EvEiiy one wJio lias resided for any time in 
London must have noticed in the streets a 
large' roomy show upon wheels, about four 
times as capacious as tliose used fur the per- 
formance of FuncJi and .fiKly, 

Tlie proprii'tor of one of these perambulating 
exhibitions ^\as a jicrson of some 50 years of 
age, with a sprightly Jialf- military manner; 
but he seldom seen by the public, on ac- 
count of his liabit of passing the greater part 
ol‘ the day concealed witliin his theatre, for 
the purpose of managing the figures. Wlien 
ht' paid me a visit, his peculiar ei'ect hear- 
ing slruclv mo as he entered. He walked with- 
out bending bis knees, stamped with liis heels, 
and often rubbed Ids hands together as if 
washing them with an invisible soap. He wore 
his hair with tin' curls arranged in a linitiis, 
h la (li'orge the, Fourth, and his chin was forced 
up into the air by a Ingh black stock, as though 
li(‘ wished to incn'ase his stature. He wore a 
frock (!Oat huUom'tl at waist, and open on his 
expund(!d clu'st, so as to show olf the entire 
lengd^h of liis shirt-front. 

1 could not help a.sking him, if he had ever 
si'rved in the army. He, however, objected to 
gratify my curiosity on that jioint, though it 
^\as unpossihle I’roin his reply not to infer that 
ho had been in her majesty’s service. 

TJiere as a mystery about his origin and 
parentage,, ^^hich ho desired should remain 
umlisturbed. Ills relations were .all of them 
so respectable, he said, that ho did not wish to 
disgrace them by any revelations he might 
make ; thus implying that he considered his 
present occu])atioD a downfall in life. 

“ I followed it as my propensity," he pro- 
ceeded, “ and though 1 have run through three 
fljrtunes, i follow it still. I never knew the 
value of money, and ^^hen I have it in my 
])Ocket 1 cannot keep it there. I have spent 
forty-live iiouiuls in three days." 

lie seemed to be not a little fond of exhibit- 
ing his dolls, and considered himself to he the 
only person living who knew anything of the 
art. He said orders wore sent to him from afl 
parts of the country to make the figures, and 
indeed some of them were so intricate, that he 
alone had the secret of their construction. 

He hardly seemed to like the Marionettes, 
and evidently looked upon them as an inter- 
fi'reiicc wiih “ the real original character" of the 
exhibition . The only ('xplanation he could give 
of tlie difierence between the Marionettes and 
tlu' laiitoccini was, that the one had a French 
title, and referred to dolls in modern costume, 
whilst tlie other was an Italian word, and ap- 
plied to dolls in fancy dresses. 

Ho gave me the follotving interesting state- 
ment ; — 


The Fantoccini,” he said, “ is the proper 
title of the exhibition of dancing dolls, though 
it has lately been changed to that of the ‘Ma- 
rionettes,’ owing to the exhibition under that 
name at the Adelaide Gallery. 

That exhibition at the Adelaide Gallery was 
very good in its way, but it was nothing to be 
compared to the exhibition that was once given 
at the Argyll Kooms in Kegcut-streot, (that’s 
the old place that was bmiied down). It was 
called *Le petit Tiwatre Matthku, and in my 
opinion it was the best one that ever come 
into London, because they was well managed. 
ITiey did little pieces — heavy and light. 1 li('y 
did Shakespeare’s tragedies and hirc(T>, and 
singing as well ; indeed, it was tlie real stage, 
only with dolls for actors and parties to siieak 
for ’em and w ork their arms and legs Ix'iiind 
the scenes. I’ve known one oftlic^c i){irtirs 
take thrcci parts — look at that for clever work 
— first he did an old man, then an old woman, 
and afterwards the young man. i a^si^ted at 
that ])erformance, and 1 sliouhl say it was full 
twenty jears ago, to the h(‘«t of my recollec- 
tion. After the Marionettes ivnuned lo tho 
'Western Institution, Leicester-sipiarc', 1 as- 
sis(ed at them also. It was a passalde ('x- 
hibition, but nothing out of tho wa\. The 
figures were only modelled, not carved, as tliey 
ought to he. I was only engaged to exhibit 
one figure, a sailor of my own making. It 
WMis a capital oni‘, and stood as high as fi table. 
TJiey wanted it fur the piece called the ‘ Ma- 
nager in Distri'ss,' where one of the performers ’ 
is a sailor. Mine would dancii a hornplpi', 
and whip its hat off in a miunle ; wlien I ha<l 
finished performing it, I took good cure to 
whip it into a bag, so that they should not see 
how I arranged tln^ strings, for they was very 
backwards in their knowledge. "NMn'ii we 
worked the figures it was very dillicult, be- 
cause you had to he ni) so high — like lui the 
top of the ceiling, and to keep looking down all 
the time to manage the strings. Tlien* was a 
platform arranged, with a place to restjigaiiist. 

“The first lo introduce the Fantoccini into 
London — that is, into London stre(‘ts, mind 
you, going about — was Gray, a Scotchman, 
He was a very clever fellow, — very good, 
and there was nothing hut what w^as good 
that belonged to it — seenery, dresses, theatre 
and all. He had a frame then, no longer than 
the Ihmch frame now, only he had a labouring 
man to carry it for him, and he took with him 
a box no larger than a haberdasher’s box, wiiich 
contained the figures, for they were not more 
than nine inches high. Now my figures are 
two feet high, though they don’t look it; hut 
my theatre is ten feet high by six foot wide, 
and the opening is four foot high. This Gray 
w’as engaged at all the theatres, to exhibit hia. 
figures at the masquerades. Nothing went 
down but Mr. Gray, and he put poor Punch 
up altogether. When he performed at the 
theatres, he used to do it as a wind-up t(0 the 
entertainment, after the dancing w^as over, and 
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tlioy wotild clear the stage on purpose for him, 
an(l then let down a scene with an opening in 
it, the size of his theatre. On theso occasions 
his figures were longer, about t-no feet, and 
very perfect. There was juggling, and slack 
and tiglit rope-dancing, and I’unches, and 
everything, and the performance was never 
]e''s \hari one hour, and then it was done as 
quick as lightning, every morning, and no feat 
j-tiiger than two or three minutes. It didn’t I 
do to have silly persons there. 

•‘This Gray pei*f(-i7ned at Vauxhall vlien 
tlio lottery-man in Coruliill, Iia*! it, and 
he vvont down wonderful. He also juTformed 
bed'-tre George the Fourtli. I’ve Ju‘ard say tijat 
lie got ten pounds a-week wlu'ii he j>erlbrnn‘d 
lit \ auxliall, for thev snatched him out of tlie 
sirccLs. and vvouldii L let him jilny there. It’s 
imi) 0 '.sibl(' to say what he made in the streets, 
f<c Ii<‘ was a Scotcliinnii and imeoininou close. 
If ho to<tk a liatfulJ, hoM suy, ‘ IVo only got n 
fevv hut lie did so well ho could sjmrt his 
diauiond rings on his lingers, — first rate — 
splendid. 

“ (jray was the first to exhibit gratis in the* 
streets of Loudon, hut ho was not tin; first to 
A\ork fantoccini figuiv's. They had always 
been exhibited at tlieatres hclor(‘ tliat, Old 
Torsiiii knowed nothing about them — it was 
out of his business all together, for lie was 
J’uuch and nothing more. Gra\ killed Poi*sijii 
and his ]‘uiich : ri gular shut him up. A man 
ol ilu' naini*of J’Jocton from lliriiiiiiglinni was, 
to the best of my knowledge, (he first that ever 
hail a tiinlocciiii exhibition in hinghuid; but 
lie was only fur tlieatres. 

At this time 1 had been playing in the 
! orcliestra^\ith some travelling comedians, and 

I ''Ir. St'awood, the master, used among other 

j things to cxlnliit the dancing figures. He 

I had a proscciiimn fitted up so that he could 

j open a twenty-foot theatre, almost large 

enough for livoig persons. He had the sploii- 
•lidest figures ever introduced into this country. 
He vvas an artist as well, sjilendid scene and 
ininsparent painter; indeed, lie’s worked for 
stuiio of the first nohhnneii in Cheltenham, 
doing up their drawing-rooms. His figures 
worked their eyes and mouths by inechnriism ; 
according to what they had to say, they looked 
j and moved their eyes and montlis according; 
and females, if they tv as singing, heaved their 
Ixi^oiiis like Chriblians, the same as life. He 
had a lurk wlio did the tightrope without 
anybody being seen. He always performed 
dilferent pieces, and had a regular wardrobe 
with him— beautiful dresses— and he’d dress 
’em uy> to their parts, and then jioiiit their 
faces up with distemper, which dries in an 
hour. Somebody came and told me that Gray 
was in London, performing in the streets, and 
that’s what brought me out. I hod helped 
Idr. Scawood to manage the figures, and I 
knew something about them. They told me 
[‘/ay^had a frame, and I said, ‘Well, it’s a 
bit of geniu8, and is a fortune/ The only 
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figures they told me he had—mul it was true 
— was a sailor, and a Turk, ami u clown, ami 
what we calls a Polander, tluifs a mun that 
tosses the pole. I left Seawood din'ctly, ami 
I went to my father and got some monc\, and 
began instantly making my frame and li-'jircs. 
Mine was about sixteen inclu's high, and 1 li.ul 
five of ’em. I began very strong. My liCth 
figure was a^nggler. I was the secomt that 
ever came out in the streets of Liuidon. li 
w'as at the time that Georgi* the Foiu'lh went 
to Scotland, and Gray went after him lo ti\ 
his luck, following tin'! royai family. As tln^ 
king went out of Jjombm I came in. I first 
of all put lip at I’eckham, jnstto lay to a bit ami 
look about me. Jll fell yon the reason, i 
liad no one to play, and 1 couldn’t manage tlie 
figures and do the music as well, conseqneiifly 
I Imd to seek after some ono to do tlio piui- 
deaii pipes. } didn’t like to make my lust 
a])iM‘arauee in London without mnsie. At 
last 1 met a party tliat n^ed to play the pipes 
at Vanxliall. 1 met him one day, and he 
says, ‘ What are yon up to now ? ’ so 1 told him 
T. }j»m 1 the fantoccini figures. He W'ns a heaii 
nful pipeplajer, and I've never lienvd any one 
like him before or since. He wouldn’t believe 
J lirul tJie figures, they W'lis sueli a novelty. I 
hdd liim wlicre I was staying, and he and ins 
partner came over to see me, and X performed 
the figures, and then wc went nUiShares. He' 
had worked for Gi'ay, and he know .all his 
hou'ies where he used to perform, and 1 know 
nothing about tlieso things. Wlimi Gj-ay came 
back he found me performing before one of 
his bouses in Harley-.streot, where he always 
had five shiliings. 

“'I’liey was a tremendous success — won- 
derful. If we had a call at a house our 
general price was two-and-six])ei)ce, and the 
performance w'as, for a good one, tw'enty 
minutes. ’Ihen there W'as tiie crownl for tlio 
collection, but tliey was princijially halfj>ence, 
and we didn’t care about them Inuch, thougli 
w'G have talccn four shillings. Wo never 
pitched only to houses, only stopping wlieii 
we liad an order, and we hadn’t occasion to 
walk far, for as soon as the tune was heard, 
up would come the servants to tell us to 
come. I’ve had three at mo at once. J've 
known! mv'self to be in Devonsjiire-place, wlieii 
I was iiprfonning there, to be there for throo 
hours and upwards, going from lionse to lioiisi'. 
1 could Udl you how much W'e took a-day. J t 
was, after taking expenses, from four to fjvo 
pounds a-duy. Besides, then* was a laliourer 
to whom wc paid a guinea a-vvcck to carry u 
frame, and he had his keop into the bargain. 
Where Punch took a shilling wc’vo taken a 
pound. 

“I recollect going dowm with the show to 
Brighton, and they actually announced our 
arrival in tlie pa]>cra, saying, that among other 
public amusements they had the Fantoccini 
figures from London. That’s a fact. That 
was in the paper. We did well in iVrighlon. 
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We have, I can assure you, taken eighteen St, James’s-square, and the best of mansions. 
shaUngs and sixpence in half an hour, comer- It was a juvenile-party mght, and there was a 
pitching, as we call it; that is, at the comer of juggler, and a Punch and Judy, and oui lan- 
a street where there is a lot of people passing, toccini. One of the footmen comes up, and 
We had such success, that the magistrates says he, ‘Would any of you men like a jelly ’ 
sent the head-constahlo round mth us, to clear I told him I didn't care for none, but the 1 uneh- 
away the mob. If wo performed before any and-Judy man says — ‘My missus is very par- 
gentleman’s place, there was this constable to Itial to them.’ So the footman asks — ‘How 
keep the place clenr, ^ nasty busy fellow he | will you carrj" it home?’ I suggested be 
was, too. All the time we was at Brighton wo should put it in his hat, and the foolish lellow,. 
made twenty pounds a-wook clear, for we then half silly with horns of ale, actually did, and 
took only shillings and sixpences, and there wrapped it up in his pocket-handkerchief, 
was no fourpenny pieces or threepenny bits in There was a largo tumbler full. By and by 
them times. Wo had gentlemen come up he cries — ‘Lord, how I sweat!’ and there 
many a time and offer to buy tln^ whole con- was the stuff rmming doNm his hair like so 
cern, clear. What an idea, wasn't it? But we much size. We did laugh, I can assure you. 
didn’t want to sell it, tin*}' couldn’t have given “ Fantoccini has falh'ii off now. It’s quite 
us our price. different to what it was. I don’t think the 

“ The (Tow’d was always a greal annoyance peojile’s tired of it, hut it ain't such a novelty, 

to us. They'd follow us for miles, and the 1 could slop up a whole street if I liked, so 
moment wc pitcluid uj) they’d come and gather that nothing could get ahmg, and that shows 
about, and almost choke us. What was their the peojde ain’t tired of it. I think it’s the 
ha’pence to us when we was taking luir half- people that gave the half-crowns are tired of 
crow'ns? A(!tuall), in liondon, we walked three it, but those ■with the ha’pence ore as fond of 
and four miles to gel rid of the mob; but, bless it as ever. As times go, the performance is 
you ! w'e couldn’t gel nd of tlieiii, for they was worth two pounds a-week to me; and if it 

like flies after ljt)iiey. wasn’t, I couldn’t aflbrd to stop with it, for I’m 

“We used to do n great business with even- very clever on the violin, and I could earn 
ing parties. At (-hristmas we liavc had to go more than thirty shillings a-week playing in 
thr<‘e and four times in the same evening to bands. We still attend evening ]»arties, only 
dilfei’cnt parties. ^Vo n(!vei‘ hud less than a it isn’t to princesses, hut gentry. Wo depend 
giiinoa, and 1 liitve had us iJiucli as five pounds, more upon evening puiiies. It isn’t street 
hut the usual price ivns two pounds ten sliil- work, only if we didn’t go round tbey’d think 
lings, and all refreshments found you. I had I was dead. We go to more lhan thirty par- 
tbe honour of porfoniiing before tbc Queen ties a-year. We alwajs play according lo 
when she was Princess Victoria. It was at ]>rice, whether it’s fifteen shillings, or t('ii 
(rioucester-hoiise, Park-lane, and w^c w^as cn- shillings, or a guinea. We don’t got mmiN 
gaged by the royal household. A nice berth five-guinea orders noiv. The last one was six 
1 had of it, for it w^as in May, and they put us months ago, to go twpnty-(‘ight miles into iveiil , 
on the lauding of the drawung-roora, where to a gentleman’s house. When we goto pfirties, 
the folding-doors (tperied, and tbero was some we take witli us a handsome, portable, fold-up 
l)lace close by where hot air was admitted frame. The front is beautiful, and b\ atiiM- 
to w’orm the apartments ; and what with the rate artist. Tim gGiitleiiiau who done it is at 
heat of the weather and tliis ’ere ventilation, the head of the carriage depoitmeiit at a rail- 
with the heat <*oming up the grating-places, way, and there's the royal arms all in gold, 
and my anxiety ]terlonuing before a princess, and it stands above ten feet Ingh, and has 
3 was near baked, and the perspiration quite wings and all, so that the music and everv- 
run offme;forI was packed up above, stand- thing is invisible. It shuts up like a port- 
ing up and hidden, to manage tho figures, folio. The figures are first-rate ones, and 
'Fhere w^as the mauls of honour coming down every one dressed according to the country, 
the stairs like so many nuns, dressed all in whatever it may be, she is supposed to repre- 
wiiite, and the princess wais standing on a sent. They arc in the best of material, wit h 
sofa, with the Duke of Kent behind her. She satin and lace, and all that’s good, 
w as apparently very much amused, like others “ When we perform in the streets, we gene- 
w ho had seen them. I can’t recollect what w^e rally go through this programme, AVo begins 
was paid, but it w'as very handsome and so with a female hornpipe dancer ; then there is 
forth. a set of quadrilles by some marionette figures, 

“I’ve also performed before the Baroness four females and no gentleman. If we did 
Botlischild s, next the Duke of Wellington’s, the men we should want assistance, for four 
and likow ise the Barori liiraself, in Grosveuor- is as much as I can hold at once. It would 
place, and Sir Watkyn AV. Wynne, and half require two men, and the street won't pay for 
the nobility in England. We’ve been in the it. After this w^e introduces a representation 
very first of diwving-rooms. of Mr. Grimaldi the clown, who does tumbling 

“ I shall never forget being at Sir "^tkyn and postuiing, and a comic dance, and so 
AVynne’s, for we w as very handsomely treated, forth, such as trjdng to catch a butterfly, 
and had the best of everything. It W'as in Then comes the enchanted Turk. He cornea 
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on in the costume of a Turk, and he throws 
off hi^ right and left arm, and then his legs, 
itnd th( y each change into different figures, 
the amis and legs into two hoys and girls, a 
clergyman the head, and an old lady the body. 
Tliat tigure was my oam invention, and I could 
il‘ I like turn him into a dozen ; indeed, IVe got 
one nt home, which turns into a parson in the 
pulpit, and a clerk under him, and a lot of 
little charity cliildren, with a fomi to sit down 
upon. They are all carved figures, every one 
of tliem, and my own make. The next per- 
foriniince is tlie old lady, and her arms drop 
oil' atvl turn into two figures, and the body 
becomes ii complete balloon ami car in a 
minute, and not a flat thing, but round — and 
the figures got into the car and up they go. 
'J’hen there the liglit-rope dancer, and next 
the Indian juggler — liamo Samec, a rejiresen- 
tatimi — wlio cliucks the halls about under his 
feet and nmh'rhis anus, and catches tliem on 
the bark of his head, the same us liamo Samec 
did. Then there’s the '^uilor's hornpipe- - 
Italian Scaramouch (lie’s th(‘ old stylo). '.I’liis 
one has along nock, and it shoots up to the 
top of the llieatre. This is tlio original trick, 
and a \v\j good one. Then conies the ?o- 
laiidcr, vJio balances a pole and two chairs, 
and .stands on liis head and Jumps over his 
l)ole ; iu> dresses like a Spaniard, and in the 
<»hl siv|(', ]t takes a quarter of an hour to do 
that liL'iire veil, and ninko him do all his 
tn<*k‘'. Then couk's tlie Skeletons. They're 
legiihir lirst class, of course. This one also 
viis ii,\ imention, and I was tlie, first to make 
tiirin, and I’m the oidy on*' that can make 
linuii. d hey are ]mid<‘ of u particiiliu* kind of 
Wood, till a tirst-rate cnr\er, and can make 
m\ tt r('<> guineas any day for a skull; indeed, 
Jhe sold mtiny to dentist', lo ])utin their \vin- 
d'uv. Ji’,, ^cl•y di Hi cult to carve this figure, 
find takes a deal of time. Tt takes full two 
montlis io make these skeletons. I’ve been 
^dfcii'd toil pounds Ion shillings for a pair, if 
1 d mukf Vm correct according to the human 
Irame. Those I make for exhibiting in the 
streets, t charge tavo poiuicls each for. They’re 
goo(l, and all the joints is correct, and you may 
]uit 'em into v hat attitudes you like, and they 
walic lik<5 a human being. These figures in 
m> slanv i-ome up through a trap-door, and 
pertorni attitudes, and shiver and lie down, 
and do imitutiouB of the pictures. It's a 
tragic s*.rt of concern, and many ladies won’t 
hft\ . ’em at evening parties, because it frightens 
the children. Then there’s Judy Callaghan, 
and that ’livens up after the skeletons. Then 
six tigur(3s jump out of her pockets, and she 
knocks them about. It's a sort of comic busi- 
ness. Then the next is a countiyman who 
<‘an’t get his donkey to go, and it ^cks at 
him and throws him off, and all manner of 
comic antics, after Billy Button's style. Then 
1 do the skeleton that falls to pieces, and then 
becomes whole again. Then there’s another 
out of the-way comic figure that falls to pieces 


similar to the skeleton. He catches hold of 
his head and chucks it from one liuud to the 
other. We call him the Nondescript, Wo 
wind up with a scene in Tom and .Tcitv. 
The curtain winds up, and there's awatchraan 
prowling the streets, and some of those lark- 
ing genUemen comes on luid pitch into him. 
He looks round and lie can’t see anybody. 
Presently another comes in and gives him 
another knock, mid then there s a sculHe, and 
off they go over th<‘ watch-box, and down 
comes the scone. That makes the juveni]e.s 
laiigli, and fini>hes up the whole performance 
meny like. 

“I’ve forgot one figure now. Iknow’d there 
was another, and that’s the Scotchman who 
dances the Highland fling. He's before iho 
watchman. He’s in the regular national cos- 
tume, ei'erything convet, and everytliing, ami 
the music plays according to the performance. 
It’s a beautiiul figure avIumi well liandli'd, and 
the dresses cost Bomething, I can tell you; all 
tlic joints arc counter - sunk — them figures 
that shows above the knee. There’s no joints 
to he seen, all works hidden like, something 
like Madame Vestris in Don Juan. All my 
figure.sliave got shoes and stockings on. They 
have, indeed. If it wasn’t my ivork, they 'd cost 
a deal of money. One of them is more ex- 
pensive than all those in ITincli and Judy put 
together. Talk of Pnncli knocking the Pan- 
tocciiii down! Mine’s all sliow ; Jhiiicli is 
nothing, and clieri]) as dirr. 

“ f’vc also forgot the tloivor-girl that comes 
in and dances with a garland. 'That’s a vety 
pretty figure in a Jairy's dress, in a nice ivliito 
skirt with naked carved* arms, nice modelled, 
and the legs just the same ; and the trunks 
come above tlie knee, tlie same as them hullet 
girls. She shows all the opera attitudes. 

‘‘The ]»erlbnnance, to go tlirough the whole 
of it, takes an Jiour and a half; and then you 
mustn’t stand looking at it, hut as soon as onn 
thing goes off the music cliang(*s and anotln;r 
comes on. That ain’t one thfrd, nor a (piurter 
of wliat I can do. 

“ When I’m perfonning I’m standing hehind, 
looking down upon the stage. All the figures 
is hanging round on hooks, with all tlicir 
strings ready for use. It makes your anus 
ache to work them, and especially across the 
loins. All the strength you have you must do, 
and chuck it out too ; for those four figures 
which I uses at evening parties, which dance 
the polka, weighs six pounds, and that’s to be 
kept dangling for twenty minutes together. 
They are two feet high, and their skirts take 
three quarters of a yard, and are covered with 
spangles, which gives ’em groat iveight 
“ There are only two of us going about now 
with Fantoccini shows. Several have tried it 
but they had to knock under very soon. They 
soon lost their money and time. In the ^st 
place, ^ey must be musicians to make the 
figures Iteep time in the dances; and, again 
they must be carvers, for it won’t pay to put 
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the figures out to he done. I had ten pounds 
the other day only to carve six figures, hud the 
wood only come to three shillings ; that’ll give 
you some idea of what the carving costs. 

** Formerly I used to moke the round of 
the watering-places, but I’ve got quite enough 
to do in London now, and travelling’s very 
expensive, for the eating and drinking is so 
very expensive. Now, at Kamsgate I’ve had 
to pay half-a-guinea for a bod, and that to a 
man in my position is more than I like. I 
always pays the man wlio goes along with me 
to play the music, because I don’t go out every 
day, only when it suits me. He gets as good 
as his t'^venty-three sliillings a- week, according 
^ to how business is, and that’s on an average 
as good as four shillings a-day. If I’m very 
lucky I makes it hotter for him, for a man 
can’t bo expected to go and blow liis life away 
into jjandoan pipes unless he’s w<d.l paid for 
i it.” 

Guy FAwiiEsns. 

Until within tlie last ten or twelve yojirs, the 
exhibition (jf gins m the i)ublic tborongb- 
fares every 5tb oi’ November, M’as a jirivilege 
enjoyed c\<*lusivo]y by boys of from 10 to 15 
yeai'S of ago, ami the moiu'y arihing there- 
trom was supposed to be invesiial at night in 
a small pyrotechnic display of sqmbs, crackers, 
and catbt Tine- wheels. 

At schools, and at many young gentlemen’s 
houses, for at least a wi‘ek before the btli 
anived, the bonlii'es were prepju’ed and guys 
built up. 

At night one might see rockets ascending 
in the air from manyv)ftlie suburbs of London, 
and the little back-gardens in sue!) places as 
tlio Hampst<'ad-road and ki'iminglon, and, 
after dusk, suddenly inumiriated with the 
blaze of the tar-barrel, and one might hear in 
the stret'-ts even banging of crackers mingled 
with tlie laiigliter and siiouts ot boys eujojiug 
the sport. 

In those diiys the street guys were of a 
vrr\ Iininblo charactor, tlio grandest of them 
generally consisting of old clothes stulfed up 
with straw, and carried in state iqion a 
kit(*h(’n-cliair. The ariiv.al of the guy before 
a window was annouTici'd by a juvenile chorus 
of “Please torememlxTthe otii of November.” 
iSo diminutive, too, wore some of these guys, 
that I have even seen <lolls carried about as 
the rei)reaentatives of the late Mr. Fawkes. 
In fact, none of these etiigies were hardly ever 
made of larger proportions than Tom Thumb, 
or than would admit of being canied through 
tile garden-gates of any suburban villa. 

Of late yeai's, how ever, the character of Guy 
Fawkes-day has entirely chai>ge4. It seems 
iiow^ to partake rather of nature of a 
London May-day. The figures have grown 
to be of gigantic statiue, and whilst clowms, 
musicians, and dancers have got to accompany 
them in their travels through the stiihts, the 
traitor Fawkes seems to have been almost 


laid aside, and the festive occasion taken 
advantage offer the expression of any political 
feeling, the guy being made to represent any j 
celebrity of the day who has lor the moment i 
offended against the opinions of the people. 
The kitchen-chair has been changed to the 
costermongers’ donkey- truck, or even vans 
drawn by pairs of horses. The bon tires and 
fireworks are seldom indulged in ; the money 
given to the exhibitors being shared among 
the projectors at night, the same as if the 
day’s work had been occupied witli acrobating 
or nigger singing. 

Tho first guy of any celebrity that made its 
appearance in the London sti’octs* was about 
the year 1844, when an enormous figure was 
paraded about on horseback. Tliis had a 
tall extiiiguislier-lia^, with a broad rod brim, 
and a jiointed vand^ked collar, tliat hung 
dow'ii over a smock frock, which was stutled 
out with straw to the dimensions of a w'alor- 
Imtt. The figure was attended by a body t,f 
some luilf- dozen costermongers, iiiouuTing 
many coloured cockades, and armed wdth for- 
midable bludgeons. The novclly of tlie ex- 
hibition c'nsured its success, and the coppers 
poured in in such quantities that on the 
following year gigantic guys wen' to la^ found 
in every quaiter of the melroi^olis. 

But tlio gigantic movement did not attain 
its zenith till tlie “No Popery” cry w'tis raised, 
upon the division of Ungiand into papal 
bishoprics. 'Jdien it w'as no longer Fawkes, 
but Cardinal 'SViseniau and the Po]>o of Pome 
who wen' paraded as guys through the London 
thorougldares. 

'Ilie ligiues w'ere linilt up of enornunts pro- 
portions, the red bat. of tlm cardinal liaving a 
brim as large as a loo-table, and iiis scarlet 
cape being as long ns a tent. Guy Fc.w'kes 
seated ux)on a band maiked “ Gimpow'der” 
usually accompanird ilis Holiness and tlio 
Cardinal, but his dimiuutivo size showed that 
(illy now idaved but a si'coudary part in tbo 
exhibition, altboiigli the lanteni and the 
matches wt'ro tied as usual to liis radishy and 
gouty iingers. According to tlie newspaxiers, 
one of these sliovvs wms paraded on tlie Koyal 
Kxchiinge, the merchants .ajiproving of the 
exhibition to such an extent that sixpences, 
sliillings, and lialf-crown^ were showered in 
to tlie lulls of tlie lucky costers who had made 
tho speculation. So excited waa the public 
mmd, that at night, after business was over, 
processions were formed by ti'adespeople and 
respectable mechanics, who, witli bands of 
music playing, and banners flying, on which 
were inscribed anti -papal mottoes and devices, 
marched through the streets wtth flaming 
torches, and after parading their monster 
Popes and Cardinals until about nine o’clock at 
night, eventually adjourned to some open 
space — like Peckham-rye or Blacklieath — 
where the guy was burned amid the most 
boisterous applauses. 

Cardinal Wiseman and the Pope reappeared 
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I for severAl years ia succession, till at lengtli 
! the Itusbian war breaking out, the Gu}'-Fawkes 
constructors had a fresh model to work upon. 
The Emperor of Bussia accordingly “cam© 
out ” in the streets, in all forms and shapes ; 
sometimes as iho veritable Nicholas, in jack- 
boots and leather breeches, witli his unmis- 
takable moustache; and often os Old Nick, 
•\nth a pair of horns and a lengthy appendage 
in the form of a tail, with an arix>w-headed 
termination ; and not unfrequcntly he was re- 
presented as a huge bear crouching beneath 
some rude symbol of the English and French 
alliance. 

On the 5th of November (1850) the guys 
were more of a political thaii a religious cha- 
racter. The mifortuiiate roiie of Home had 
in some instances been changed for Bomba, 
though the Czar, ilis Holiness, and his 
Britisli represeiitiuivo the Cardinal, were not 
altogether neglected. The want of any jxdi- 
ticjil agitation was llie cause wliy tin* guys 
wvre of so uninteresting a ehai-actet*. 

1 must not, liowcver, forget to mention a 
singular innovation that ^^as tlien made in tin* 
recognised fashion of guy building — one ol’ 
tlio gi'oups of tigures c'xhihitod being (strange 
to say) of a eoinplinn'iilaiy nature. It con- 
sisted of Miss Nightingale, standing between 
an English Grenade r and a French foot- 
soldier, while' at her feet lay the guy between 
twohamls uiarlu'd “ Gun2>owdeiV' ixnd so e(jui- 
voeally attired tliat lie might he takiai for 
either tiie Emperor o! Bussia or the l*ope t)f 
Itonic. 

At Billingsgate, a guy was promenaded 
round the market as earl) as hve o’clock in the 
; moiTiing, by a paity of charity-boys, who ap- 
[ peared by their looks to have been sitting up 
; all night. It i,-. w'ell kiiowm to the hoys in the 
I neighbourhooii of tlie great li si i -market, that 
; the guy wliicli is first in the held reaps the 
j liehe'^t harvest ol'halfjience from the salesnieii ; 

! ami indeed, till \,ithin tlic last tlirce or four 
j years, one fish-factor was in the hahit of giving 
the bearers oflln* first eliigy he saw a half-crown 
jiiece. Hence tlierc were usually two or 
tliree diffi'rent guy parties in attendance soon 
after four o’clock, awaiting his coming into the 
market. 

For manufacturing a cheap guy, such as 
that seen at Billingsgah*, a pair of old trousers 
and W ellington hoots form the most expensive 
item. The shoulders of the guys are gene- 
i rally decorated with a papiT cape, adorned 
with ditferent coloured rosettes and gilt stars. 
A fourpenny mask inak«*s the face, and a 
proper cocked hat, <*mhellished in the same 
style as the cape, surroiimls the rug head. 

The general characteristics of all guys con- 
siste in a limpness and roundness of limb, 
which give the form a puddingy appearance. 
All the extremities liave a kind of paralytic 
fwbleness, so that the head leans on one 
side like that of a dead bird, and the feet have 
an unnatural pre^ensity for placing themselves 


in every position hut the right om* ; sometimes 
turning their tt>os in, as if their legs hail been 
put on the wrong way, or keeping tlmir toes 
turned out, as if they had been “ sti uck so ” 
while taking their first donciug-lcsBou. Their 
fingers radiate iilto a bunch of caiTols, and the 
arms aro as shapeless and bowed as the 
monster* sausage in a cook-shop window. 
The face is always composed of a mask paiuU'd 
in the state of the most llorid health, and 
singularly disagreeing with the frightful de- 
bility of tho body. Through the holes for the 
e)es hits of rag and straw gmiorally protrude, 
as though birds had built in tlio sockets. A 
pipe is mostly forced into the mouth, where it 
remains with tho bowl downw'oi’ds; and in tlie 
hands it is customary to tie a ilanU*rn and 
matches. Whilst the guy is carried along, you 
can liear the straw in Ins interior rustling and 
crackling, like iiiovijig a w'urkhouso luattniss. 
As a general rule, il may be added, that guys 
have a lielpless, dnoikeii look. 

WJien, however, tlie monstt'r Guy Fawkes(>s 
<'aiiie into fashion, considerably greater expense 
was gone to in “ gelling up" the figures. Then 
the feet were always fastened in llieir i>vo]>er 
l)osition, and all/jough the arruitgcment of tho 
hands was never perfectly mastered, yet tho 
fingers were ]>rought n little more closely 
together, and approaclicd tho digital dexterity 
of the dummies at, the cheap clothes marts. 

3 '\)r c,air\ing tlie guys td)OUt, chairs, wlietd- 
liarroivK, trucks, carlH, and vans are employed, 
(duiirs and wheel baiTows aro patronised by Uio 
.juvenile ])o2)iibition, but tho other vehicles be- 
long 4 0 tlje gigantic s2)eculations. 

On tlio Surrey side a guy was exhibited in 
If^bCi whose straw hotly was encased in a coach- 
man’s old great coat, covered with different 
colours, us Ytirious as the W'aistcoat patterns on 
a tailor’s show'-hook. Ho was W'hoeled about 
on a truck l)y tluve or fimr young men, whose 
hoarse voices, wdieu slioutisig “ Please to re- 
member tlie Guy,” slukwf'd thoir regului’ occu- 
pation to l.e Btreet-selliug, for they had the 
same Inisky stauid as the “ Eight a-groat fresh 
heirens,” in the Saturday night street- 
markets. 

In the neighhourhoftd of Walworth, men 
dressed u}> as guys were dragged about on 
trucks. One of them was seated upon a 
baiTol marked “ Gun2)owder,’’ his face being 
jaunted giecn, and ornamented with an im- 
incnse false nose of a bright scarlet colour. I 
could not understand what this guy was meant 
to represent, for lie w’ore a sugorloaf hat with 
an ostiich feather in it, and liad on a soldier’s 
red coat, decorated with paper rosettes as big 
as cabbages. His legs, too, W(*rc covered with 
his own corduroy trowsers, but adorned with 
paper streamers and how s. In front of him 
marched a couple of men carrying broomsticks, 
and musicians playing upon a tambourine and 
a penny tin whistle. 

The i^st remarkable of the stufiB^^d figures 
of 1850 was one dressed in a she^t, intended 
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1o represent the Bev. ]\rr. Spurj^^eon in a sur- 
]»lif e ! It ^vas curried abrnit on a wooden stage 
by hoys, and took very well with the mob, lor 
no sooner did the lads cry out, — 

“llcniembor, rememlier, 

Tlic filth of November, 

Old Spur^euii s treuaou and plot ! ’* 

than ft shout of laughter burst from the crowd, 
and till' liftllpoHco began to pour in. Without 
this alteration in the November rhyme, nobody 
would have beiai able to have traced the 
slightes-t resemldanee between the guy and the 
reverend gentleman Avhose (diigy it was stattul 
to be. 

FiniluT, it should be adiled, that the guy 
exhibitors have of late introdueed a new sys- 
tem, of composing sjiecial rhymes for tlie occa- 
sion, uhich are delivered after the wtII - known 

Kememl)(‘r, n'lnemiter.’’ Those with the 
hgiires of tlie I ’ope, for mslaiwe, sing, — 

" A ]ionn’orth of obci so to foed tbti I'ope, 

A twopoiiiiy l<iU tochokobua, 

Aitiiiti*! bet 1 lo '.NasliU 
And a j'.ootl laigu Ki'ret to saioko him ! ” 

I heard a parl\ of eoslcrnutuger'', who had 
the image of llis Im^H'iial Muje^ty the Eni- 
jicror of all tli(‘ Iviissias wabhling on their 
truck, sing in chorus this liome-immufactiired 
verse, — 

“Poke an ingnii in liiscyc— 

A sqnil) sliovc np his ii(»se, sirs; 

Tlioii mast him till he’s done qmte brown, 
And Nick to old Nick goes, sirs.” 

With the larger guys litth" is usually said or 
done heyond e.vhilnting them. In the cronded 
tliorouglifiires, the proprietors mostly occijpy 
tliemst'lves onlj wil li collecting the money, and 
ju'ver hd, tlu' proci'ssion stop tor a moment. 
On coming to the, s(piai’es,howt‘Ver, a different 
course js pursiu'd, Jbr tluai they stop ladoiv 
every window aiIutu a head is visible and sing 
the usual ‘‘ ro'member, remember,’’ Avinding 
up with a Yociteroiis Imrralil as they holdout 
their hilts for the halfjience. 

At the AYest-eiul, one of the largest gins of 
IHbn was drawn by a liorse in a uait. Tins 
could not have hoon h'ss than fourteen feet 
high. Its face, Avliich amis as big as a shield, 
Avns so lint and good-liumouied in cxjire.s- 
sion that 1 at once recognised it as a panto- 
mime musk, or one used to hang outside some 
masquerade costumier’s shop door. Tlie coat 
was of the Clnirh's th(' Second’s cut, and com- 
posed ofaliglitish colouredpaper, ornamented 
Avith a profusion of Dutch metal. There AA'as 
n sash across the right shoulder, and the Icgb 
were almost as long as the funnel to a penny 
steamer, and ended in broAvn paper caAiilier 
hoots. As the costermongers led it along, it 
shook like u load of straw. If it had not been 
for the biiirs-eye lantern and latli matches, 
noliody would have recognised in the dandy 
figure the ettigy of the wretched Faivkes. 


By far the handsomest tum*out of the day, 
at this time, was a group of tlii’ee tigm’es, 
which promenaded Whitechapel and Bethnal- 
green. They stood erect in a van drawn by 
a blind horse, and accompanied by a “band’’ 
of one performer on the drum and pandeon 
pipes. Four cloAvns in full costume made 
faces while they jumped about among the 
spectators, and collected donations. All the 
guys Avc're about ten feet high. The centre 
one, intended for FaAvkes liimself, Avas attired 
in a Howdng cloak of crimson gJa/.ed calico, and 
his black Jiat AvaS a broad- lu’immed sugar- 
loaf, the pointed crown of Avhicli aa^is like a 
model of Jiarigham -place cburch steeple, and it 
liad a profusion of black hair streaming about 
the face. The ligui’es on either side of tliis 
Avere intended for Lords Suffolk and Monteaglc, 
in the act of arresting the traitor, and accord- 
ingly appeared to be gently tapping Mr. 
Fawkes on either shoulder. 1’lie bodies of 
llieir lordshi])s Avere encased in gold scale- 
armour, and tlieir legs in silver dilto, whilst 
tlieir lio als were coA'ered with tliree-cornored 
coekod bats, surmounted by wliib^ feathers, 
in the fiont of the van Avcve two while banners, 
Avith the folloAiiiig inscriptions in letters of 
gold:- 

“ ArrimiiKNsioN of Guy Faaauces on the 5th 
OF NoVEMDEll, IN THE YEAU 1005.” 

And,— 

The Discovjhiy of the Gttkpowtier Plot 
ON THE Dth of Novemheu, 1(105.” 

At the hack of the atih flaunted two flags of all 
nations. In addition to the fom* clowns, there 
AA'cre several otluu* attendants ; one in particular 
had the npp(‘arance of half a man and half a 
]>easl, his body being clad in a gre(*n frock-coat, 

AA hilst bis legs and feet Avere shaggy, and made 
to imitate a bcn,r's. ; 

Tim most rtuiiurkable part of this exhibition i 
AA'as the exju'i'ssion upon the coimtenances of 
the lignres. Tlu'y Avure ordinary masks, and ! 
eousLMpiently greatly out of lAropoilion for the 
lieight of the flgiu’cs. TJiere was a strong 
fimiily rescmblaiico between the traitor and 
llis arrestors; neither did Fawkes’s coun- 
tenance exhibit any look of rage, astonishment, 
or dihupiiointment at finding liis designs frus- 
trated. Nor did their lordships appear to bo 
aiigry^ tUsgusied, or thunderstruck at the con- 
spirator’s bold attempt. 

In the neighbourhood of Bond-street the 
guys partook of a political character, as if to 
please the various Members of Parliament who 
might be strolling lo their Clubs. In one 
barrow was the efligy of the Emperor of the 
French, holding in his hands, instead of the 
lantern and matches, a cojiy of the Times 
newspaper, torn in half. I was infonned that 
another figure I saw Avas intended to represent 
the fonn of Bomba. 

In the neighbourhood of iambeth Palace 
ithe guys Avere of on ecclesiastical kind, and 
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Buch as it was imagined would be likely to 
flatter tbe Archbishop of Canterbury into 
giving at least a half-crown. One of these was 
drawn by two donkeys, and aoooinpanied by 
drums and pipes. It represented Cardinal 
Wiseman in company of four members of 
‘‘the Holy Inquisition." The Cardinal was 
dressed in the usual scarlet costume, while the 
Inquisitors were robed in black with green 
veils over their faces. In front of the cart 
was a bottle, labelled “ Holy Water,” wliicli 
was continually turned round, so that llie 
people might discover that on the otliei* side 
was printed “ Whisky.” 

The i)ractice of burning guys, and lighting 
bonfires, and l(dting ofl lircworks, is now 
generally discontinued, and particularly as 


boots, which 1 lumgbt in TV u'u-oe Line. Wo 
took over 3/. with hua. anIiu U was iir<*tty fair, 
and just put us on again. I’or November is a 
bad time for most stiet't hades, and geuiiig 
a few shillings all at oiiee makes it ai! iigla 
till Chnstinas. 

“A ])nl of mine, of the name of Smitli, was 
the lirst us e\er brought out a big one. Ills 
wasn’t a regular dr<*ssed-uit oiu', lait oiiU wuU 
a paper apron to hang down the Iroiil and 
bows, and sneh-^ike. Jle j)Ut it on a cliair, 
and had four bovs tit cum it on their slioul- 
der.''. He was tlii' first, loo, as introduced 
(downs to (lance hIkmu. L see him do W'eJl, 
and that’s win I took mine in band. 

“ The 3 ear they was (dnilking ‘ No Popeiy ' 
all about tlie walls I had oiuj, dressed up in 


regards tlie public exhibitions at lllaelvhcath ( a long bljudc garment, wuli a red cross on his 


and Peckham Jiyo. The greatest display of 
fireworks, w^e are inclined to believe, took 
place in the jtublio stirets of tlie metropolis, 
for n])to twehe o’ldock at night, one might oc- 
rasioiially liear reports of penny cannons, and 
the jerky explosions of crackers. 

Guy Fawkes (Man). 

“I’m in the erock’iy line, going about wdth a 
basket and changing jugs, and glass, and 


bosom. I’m sure i don't kmuN wlnit it meant, 
Imt they told me it would be jiopular. i hail 
only one figure, wilb nine bows, and Unit 
tidiwaUsl all aiarnt liiiii. As we, along 
everybody slionied out ‘No I’ojiery!’ K\ery- 
body did. Ho had a large brimmed hat with 
a low crown in, and a wax mask, i always 
had wax ones, Ibe got one at honu* now 
I've had for fiM^ year. It eosl tw’o-and-six- 
peiice. ft’s a very good looking face but rather 
sly, witli u great liorsc-liair lieanl. l\Iost of 


things, for eluthe.s and that; hut lor tlie last 1 the hoj's make tln^ir’n devils, and as ugly as 
t'ight vears 1 have, everv I'ltth ol Kovembei, | Ihev’ ean, but that wouldn’t do lor Christians 
gone out with a guj. It's a good job for the | like as I rejiroseiit mine to be. 
time, for vvbut little we lay out on the guy W( , « (me year 1 had Nicholas ami his adviser, 

don t miss, and the money conies in all ofj That was the Kmjau’or of Kussia in big top- 
a lump at tile last. ^\ bile it lasts l lien 's , boots :mcl wbito breiMlies, and ii green coat 
mono- I.. Ik. ma,lo I..V it. X u,,.,! ahvuj.s to ; .,n. I liii.i of iiiustacliios- 

tak« lio Kiiy «Ik.iU lor cX ys ; but tins ln,| ; ,i litti,. ..xlni. Jl,. a lliissnui liolwet bat 
year I took him about lor t nro. I will, „ pair of on Ibe Urn. Jt vas 

I was muotmi year obUbrii I first went . oil,. L bonolil. 1 bou-bt it dirai., for I ouly 

uXHi w ‘L^'m "’'7 t-mv. a sliilliiio for it. 1 was oUeroa live of 

!?.,! I'"!' il. aftorwuras, but I fouii.l it auswi'r my 


and having nothing to sell, I and another 
cliap wo knocked up one between us, and \V(‘ 
found it go on juvlty well, so we kept on at 
It. 'The first one I took out was u very first- 
rater, for we’d got it up as well as we could 
to draw people’s atteiilioii. I said, ‘ It ain’t no 
good doing as the others do, we must have 
a tijj-topper.’ Jt rejiresented Guy TAwkes in 
blarlv velvef. It was about nine feet iiigh. 
and he was standing upright, with matche.s in 

one hand and lantcrn in the otlier. 1 show’d 1 {his bmmer was tiicse wonTs'-T 
this mie reund Clerkenwell and Islington. It i • 

was the first big ’un as was ever brought out. 

Then had been paper ones as big, but ne’er 
a one dressed up in the st^le mine was. 1 had 
a donkey and cart, ami we placed it against 
some cross-rails and some bits of wood to 
, kei^ hnn steady. Ho stood Arm because he 
hiid two polf.s up Ins legs, and being lashed 
round the body boldiiij^J him finn to the posts 
hk(« a rock. We dono better the first time 


purpose to keep. I litul it dress(‘d up thfs 
year. TJie other figure was the devil. I made 
him of gnieii tinsel jaijioi- cut out like scale 
lU’niour, and }*astod ou to his legs to make it 
slick tiglit. Ho had a devil’s mask on, and 
I madiv him a i)air of horns out of his head, 
irvev tliciii vviu a bumier. I was told what to 
do to main.' the banner, for 1 luid the letters 
writ out lirst, and then J cut ’(.-m out of tinsel 
paper and stuck tliem ou to glazed calico. On 


we went out than we do lately. The guy must 
have cost a sovereign. He had a trunk-hose 
and white logs, which w e made out of a pair 
of white drawers, for fleshings and yellow 


What shall I do next ?’ 

*Wiiy, blow your braiua (xut !’ 

That took imimmselv', Tir the people said 
‘ That is wory well.’ It was the lime the wfm 
wais on. I dare say I took betw'i'cn <il. and Al, 
that time. I'Jiero was llirco of us rowed in 
with it, so Wo gut a fuw shdliugs a-jaece. 

llie lu'st oYU’^ 1 ever laid was the trial of 
Guy Fawkes, 'riune, vviis four figures, and 
(ht'y was drawn about in a horse and cart, 
pierc was Guy Fawkes, and two soldiers bad 
Ijold of him, and there was the king sitting in 
a ehiur m front. The king was in a scarlet 
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velvet cloak, sitting in an old ami-clmir, 
jmpfTed ov*;r to make it kxjk dweiil. There 
was green and blue paper hanging over the 
arms to hide the ragged parts of it. The 
king’s cloak ernt sevenpence a-yar<l, and th**ie 
was seven ot’tliesp yards. IXe had a gdt paper 
crown and a long black wig made out of sum.- 
ro])e. His rnuiks was black and crimson, yml 
lie Ijad him stockings and red boots. J mad* 
him up out of m\ ow'u liend, and not from jnc 
tnrfs. It uus just as 1 thought voiuld In* the 
best way to got it uj), out of ni\ own lienih I’ve 
Seed tlie puture of (iuy Fawkes, hccaii-o I^e 
got a book of It at liouic. I iit‘ver ’A as no scho- 
laijUot lu t la* least . 'I'lu' sokluTs had a l'ie.>-,; 
plate wiiiie steel pajief. and ii.i'jev kia** - 
bn eehes, aud toji boots, 'i liey had a big I'l]'-- 
t'acli, \utb a ('']» « lit out of till. '1 In u- lielua t'^ ; 
was the saim as m the |iie(nres, of : te; I pai>ei , 

fuul 11 kind <*f 11 dish-eoMT shape, v.ifh a pe:';, | 
in t‘‘om iitid hi hiud. < lu\ was die^sed lie* same 
i.iiid ae la v,i« lilt > year, vvitti a lilaek Yehei 
dnss find red (hmk, iial nd hooi> turuiiej 
OM rat top. v\ illi lae>‘ o w ed 1 iie\t i made 

aiu of ill \ iieui es fnglit Ink i get h-Ui as la ai 
IIS I eiill to 1 lie life Ilkt'. 

“ 1 reckon lint shnw vas llie last as I e\i r 
liad about. 1 ib'Ue Ni'ty well W itll it 'I li. \ .«tud 
It wu- a \et, t'ood siahi, aud well e,,i up 
I dare ia\ it lo-t uie, wet, one tioi'e niid 
aiioiher. pii :'v iiia’h 1/. to get, Tip. 1 tj n was 
two 111' Us 1*0 s)io\e, liU' aud luy* bti.lbi . 
j know 1 had a so\ei,igu to myseli whiu 
W wa^ ovei, be.saleS a little bu ol TlieriN 
inakm u 

dills \iai‘ ! had the nppreh.'ioi >u ol ( 1 in 
Fawkis io 1,1 rd Siitlolk aud >10111 a -h . Fie 
j. llowed up the hist’ry a ^ clo-'O i can. \i-\t 
ye.'ir I shall li,ise hitu hem;' hunit, with a lot 
of faggits and lhiu"s nhoiit him. 'J'>iis \eai 
/he figures (‘ost .ihoiK ;)/. getting u]). F.mkes 
dressed in Ills old eostuirii' of hkick \*dvel 
and red hoofs. I hoiight some hl.iclvMhel 
hreei'hes in J’etlicoaf-luuo, and 1 ga\e l.s\ !/</. 
for file two pair, d’hes was old theainciil 
breeehes. Tlieir lordshi])S was dressed in 
gold seali'-iirmoiir like, of cut-out pn]»er])asled 
on, aud their legs imitated steel. They 
laid, tlireo-corner laickM hats, willi white ttai- 
tliers in. i always Inn^ lierce-lookiiig musks 
\ritb frowns, Imt one of them this yearAvas 
a smiling — Ford Montejigle, I lliiuk. 1 look 
the figures as near as 1 ean form from a lue- 
Ittro 1 saw of (Jiiy FmavIvi's being appreluMided. 
1 placed them iiguK's in a horse mul <*:irt, 
and piled them up on aiiple-chests t,o the le\( 1 
of the cart, so they allowed all, their ieet ami 
all. I bind the cliests with a ]>iec{' of tabh'- 
co\er cloth. Tlie tirsl day we wmit out we 
took "A, Is., and llu* second w«* took J/. 17'. 
aud the last day we took ii/. Is. We did 
So well tlie third day because Ave Aveiit iiito 
the Country, about Tottenham and Edmonton. 
'I’liey uevi'i witnessed such a thing dowui 
them p.irts. 'fhe driiiumer Avhat 1 had v.nh 
me was a blind man, aud well known ilowii 


there. They call him Friday, because he goes | 
ihtTtj every Friday, so what they usually gave | 
liini we hil. Our horse was blind, so we waa j 
obliged to ha^e one to lead him 111 front and i 
another to leoil the blind drummer behind. 

We paid the drummer J f «. for the tlm'o day'.s. 

We paid for two days Ids., and the third one 
most of it came in, and Ave all w'ent shares; 

It Avas a pony more tlian a liorse. 1 think 
Avc got about u 1/. a-]dei;e clear, W'hen we 
was done on the Friday night. It took me 
six Aveeks gi'ttmg up in my leisure time. 
'J'heiv was the JIussian hear in front. He 
AAore a iiioiikcy drcs^, the same us in the 
piiiitoiiiimo-,, ami tliat did just a', well for 
a bear. I jiaintcd liis face as near as 1 could 
g< t it, to make it look friglitful. 

“■ Wlu-n Fill building up n gny we first gits 
sT.uii* bag', jiml tilings, and cut V m out to the 
slijijM of tile logs and tlmig-N, and then sew it 
up. W e s('AV the body aud aims and all round 
tu'.i tiiei in one. We jmt'. tAvo poles dowij for 
lie- Jig> and tlien a (‘ross-]aeee at tlie belly 
•Del aunilici cro-,s-3iicce at the shoulder, and 
ibat 111 . bis ’em firm. We lill tin* legs with 
s.iwdu >1, aud stuif It down AVitli our bands to 
iie'ke It (i dll. 1 1 takes two sacks of saw'divst 
lor till <‘0 1i;-'ures, but i generally have it give 
to me, for I know a Aonm.’’ feller us Avorks at 
the wo jil clio]>pnig. We siiiml ’em U]) in the 
loniii .'I'gujisf the wall, whilst Ave im‘ dressing 
ibiiu, \\e baAo lots (d’ rbajr; conic to seo us 
working a( tlie gnys. Sown* will sit there 
l<.r many bouts looking at. ns. Wo stuff the 
IhmIa with sli.iAiug' itiid paper and any sort of 
iiibbi'h. ’ I scAA w'bateAii Js wanted myself, 

111'! in fact my lingeis is siae now' witli the 
ib'iabb', fnr I don’t know Iioaa to u .eallumble, 
ami I feel aAA'kwaid with Jt. I design l Aeiy- 
I tiling !ind rut out all tin* clothes and the 
painnie: .and all. Tiiey alloAv nu* fis. for the 
iunldnig. 'fins last grouj) took ine six Aveeks, 

— not eoiistunt, you kiioAv, Imt, only lazy lime 
of a night. I lost one or two days over it, 
that's all. 

“ I think l.liore Ava.s more Guy Ftiwkcscs out 
this year than ever aa’us out befoie. There i 
was one liad Guy FaAvkcs and Punch and 
a CloAA'ii ni u cart, and another Avas Miss 
Nightingale and tAvo soJ,dierH, It was meant 
to be complimentary to that lady^, hut for 
my self I think it insultiug to bring out a lady 
like that as a guy, Avhen she’s done good 
to all. 

“They alAA'ay’s reckon me to be about the i 
first liaiid in London at buikUiig a guy, 

I lu^A'iT see none like them, nor no one else 
I don’t think. It took us tAvo quire of gold 
]>a]icr and one quire of silver jiaper to do 
the armour and the bt^nner and other things, 
Tlie gold pajier is (k/. a-slieet, and the silver 
Is hi. a sheet. It Avouldift look so noble if 
AA'c didn't Use the gold jiapcr. 

“ This year Ave had tliree clowns with U8, 
and Ave jiaid them ‘3s. a-day each. I wa« 
tlres&ed up as a cIoaati, too. Wo had to dance 
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eW. and joke, and say what we thought 
v.niia he ftmny to the jx-ople. 1 had a 
chilli in mv arms mail»} of a doH stuffed witli 
shttvnnfr-, and made to represent »i little boy. 
It will just 10 make a Inu-’h. Kvery one 
I wtuh up to I told the doll to osk tlieir unelo 
or Thrjr aunt for a oojiper. I had aifrither 
n«'Oi\ t'»o, of calling for * Ihll llowcrs' in the 
and if I got into am nw, or un\ thing, 
J i‘> call to him to protect me. We had 
iitj tnno to say much, for ae kept on moving, 
and u loses lime to talk. 

tVe tool: the gu} round fToswoll-road and 
J*t ntemiilt* the first day, and t>n tin* sectuid 
V. uHs round Jieibnal-gretm win , among the 
^\.n^er^. We AVimt Ihal imi> for safety th.‘ 
s. . Mud day, for the police \\on't loteirujii >t.o 
llieie. The prnale iioiises gue tlo‘ iim"!. 

ven seldom gne lunie than a penn\. 
j ihci't supjune ne got tnon* llnni Ikv. oi 4.'.. in 
m 1\ ( r al! the lliP e d n 

S.ii’ieiunes ue Inne roneh nork AAifh the 
Iri'h c'ltie uiMiHt \Aill» guys. 'flo ‘ iNo 

' s.'ur Iheiv' MU'- .se\<Mal rows. 1 Ufis 
njMit I'-jtnglon-gute, there, ill the 1 .o\ser-road. 
and llsereg loads of Ink'll live n]' {hen-, and a 
rougli lol th<‘\ are. 'rtn‘\ caiire <.iit \\i(h stc’ks 
and hrn i nml rut after ii'. ^V(' bolted with 
til. gu\. IJ oiu gUA lutdn I li'-en mh fiiin, 
it r.oiild fnA’e ]f''en piltifl to hits. \N'e aluavs 
inul' ,i sti'/ips round llie teri. nud support it on 


‘ Goutlefolka, pray 
llomomber this day; 

Tte with kind notice wo bring 
The fUruro of aiy 
Aud villauoiiB Guy, 

TTho w.i»tctl to luunlor tl\o king. 

Uv mavder and Htoic, | 

lie hitlorly «woro, j 

Ab bo skulk’d m the walls to roiiair, I 

Tho pavluiTucnt, too, ^ i 

Ity him and his crow, ' 

Should lull be blow'oil up in tho air. i 

) 

But James, very wise, , 

Did tlio Papists surprise, > 

As they }>l>‘t ted the criiulfy lU'cat; 
llo Knmv’d thcjr luteiit, 

Sutlulk 111' sent 

To save both kingdein and state. 

(J’.iv KvwUes lu- was found 
SVith a laiiUni iindoiground, 

Aial s,«in vv m the tr.iitoi hound last : 

Aju! ihcv sftero lie should die, 

St) thevkum; him up Ingli, 

And burnt him to aslu's at last 
So we, oime !i-vc:ir, 
t'omtJ round wuhout Ibai, 

To los-p up reinemliuoit o oi tin ■» day ; 

Wliih; aHs\,-.l,ou*e Irom j’ou 
May brinr a review 
Of Guy Fawkes .i l>u/.ing awaj . 

So hollo, b.)ys ’ hollo, hoys! 

Shout and hn/A \ ; 

So hollo, Im.js' h..lU.. I.oywl 
Kt eji up this d.»\ ' 

So hollo, ho^\M> hollo. ho\«t 

And rualvo the l)ellH ring! 

Down with tho Pope, and God savu tho Quocn !* 


MiU Mt the M ud, and lasiied lo iho sid»'s. j “ Tt usial to be King, hut we siiy Qui'en nenv, 
Wo boiled from tins Irisli mob <.\ei I diti uoii j and (iiough if don’t rliMue. i/'h more eorrecL 
gr- • !! and do’Mi .bdiji si'-cet into I h ikonuidl. . Ii’sV) ry sMliJoiiiihaf the police sa\ anything 
Mv '■ot a nit it ouhii iusft.fi tie ; f" n > i» long as n< don’t sttt]» too long m thu 

jii'ati. It [list pi^t. bii ‘ !( M, !tt l.un, autl ■ to ciiMite Miy moll, 'fhe.v yoin in 

dih.v-d tljf blootl j'j’tuis liifu. Wt- ptmpt'tl up', tliefiiii nndlaiij-'h like lht“ rest, Wiierever wn 


in lilt iltinkt-’v .1 uri and tho\t' olV. \ 

•* 1 heio was (lUe guv \\u. pull* d out of the', 
enri this Year, down \i> Old tji.uol lime, in tho \ 
jlalclirt’-highwiiy. They pnlb d Miss Mightin - 1 
gal" out of tho curl and ran away with her, ! 
nud 1 eguUir dostroved Un' two soldu'VH Ihatvviis 
on t'jich side of her. SoniotimeH tho cah- 
1 11 on lash at the guys with theii’ whips. AVe 
never siiy anything to thorn, Ihr fear wo 
iiiiglit get stopjiod by tlic police for making 
ft row. Toil stand a chance of having u 
foathiT knocked otl’, or tmch-like, as is attacliod 
to tliom, 

“ Thor**’s ft lot of hoys goes about on the Tdli 
with sticks, and make a n’giilar busini'ss ol 
knocking gn>s to pieces. Tln y’re called ,guy- 
emashers. 'I'hey don’t come to us, we’re loo 
strong for tliut, but they only manage tho 
little ones, as they can take advantagi* of. 
41iey do tiiis some of tliein to take the money 
•liu> boys have collected. J liave had regnla'r 
pngs following my .sliow, to pick the pockets 
oi those looking on, hut as sure as I see them 
I start tiiem oil by putting u policeman on to 
Ihom. 

*'AVhcn wiVre showing, I don’t take no 
trouble to invent now rh} mes, hut stick to tho 
old poetry. There’s some do new songs. I 
usually sing out,— 


{.'<* tluTc IS u gnat, crowd from morning to 
night. 

“ AVe have dinner on Gny "Fawkes’ days \io- 
Iwet'u one imd two. AVe go to any place wkere 
^ it’s c/mvenient for ns to stop at., goneraUy at 
vmme puhhc-house. AVe go inside, and leave 
some of the lads to look after tho guy outside. 
We always keep near tho window, where wo 
cftn l*)ok out into tho streid, and we keep om*- 
sehes ready to pop out in ft minute if any- 
body Bhould attack the guy. 'JV’e generally go 
into some hy-wuy, where there ain’t much 
traflie. AVe nevor was iiitermpteil much whilst 
w*-' was at diiiiie)*, only hy hoys chucking sionca 
and Hinging things at it ; and they run ofi‘ as 
soon as w*' come out, 

“ There’s one jiavty that goes out tvith a 
guy that sells it afterwards. They stop in 
London for tho first two days, and then they 
work tlieir way into fhe country as far as 
Shecriioss, and then they sells the guy to form 
part (»f the procession on Lord-mayor’s day. 
It’s the watermen and ferrymen mostly buy it, 
and they carr-y it about in a kind of mei^ment 
among themselves, and at night they burn it 
I and let off fireworks. They don’t make no 
charge for coming to see it burnt, but it’s 
open to the air and free to tlie puhHe. 

“ None of the good guys taken about on 
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velvet cloak, sitting in an old arm-chair, 
papered over to make it look decent. There 
was green and blue paper hanging over the 
arms to bide the ragged parts of it. The 
king's cloak cost sevenpence o-yard, and there 
was seven of tlieso yards. He had a gilt paper 
crown and a long black wig made out of some 
rope. His trunks was black and crimson, and 
he had blue stockings and red boots. I ninde 
him up out of iny own head, and not froiTi ])ic- 
tures. It was just as I thought would he the 
best way to get it up, out of my own head. I’ve 
Beed the picture of Guy Fawkes, liecause I’ve 
got a book of it at home. I never was no sclio- 
lar, not in the least. The soldiers bud a breast- 
plate of white stei'l i)ai)er. and baggy knee- 
breeches, and top boots. Tln-y had si big pipe 
eaeli, with a top cut ont of tin. 'rbeir Jielmets 
was the same as in tlu' pi<‘tiires, of steel jmper, 
mid a kind of a dish-cover shape, wdth a ]>( 
in frontand behind. Guy was dresscMl the same 
kind as he was this j < Mir, witli a black velvet 
dress and immI cloaK, ami red boots turning 
over at top, with luce sowed ou. I never mad<‘ 
any of my Jigiires frightful. I get ’em as near 
as I can to the life like. 

“ T reckon that show was the best as I ovit 
bad al lOut. I (b very well w'il li it. I’hey said 
it w'as a very good sight, and well gor uj). 
1 dare sa\ it <‘ost me, with one jiimg and 
anotlier, ])r('tty nigh 4/. to get up. 'J’la in* w'ms 
two of us t-o slioNO, me and iit,Y hroiliei, 
j know 1 had a sovereign to iu}s**Jf wIkuj 
it was over, besides u lit.lle bit of meiTj- 
maliing. 

Tliis year I laid the. apprehension of Guy 
I’aw'kt's by Lord Sulfolk and Monteagh*. I’m* 
followed up the hist’ry as close as J cun. 
yi'ar 1 shall hnvi' him bciiig burnt, with a lot 
of faggits and things about him. This yiMir 
the tigurea cost about .‘1/. getting up. I’awkes 
W'us dressed in liis old costume of black \<‘lvet 
and red boots. 1 bought soim* black vehi^t 
breeches in Petticoat-lane, and I gav<‘ l.s. \)d. 
for the tw'u ]mir. Tlu'j was old theatneal 
brtM3clies. Tlieiv lordsliips wuis dressed in 
geld scale-armour liki', of cut-out jiaper iiasted 
on, and tlieir legs iniituti'd steel. They 
Lad. threc-conier cock’d hats, w'lth white fea- 
thers in. 1 ahvays Imy fierce-looking masks 
with frowns, hut one of them tliis yc:iv was 
a smiling — Lonl Monteaglo, I think. I took 
the tigiires as near as I can foriii from n pic- 
ture I SMAV of (*ny Fawkes being apprehen(lr<l. 
I jilaeed tliem tigures in a hoise and cart, 
and piled them ut> on apple-chests lo the bud 
of the cart, so they showed all. their thet and 
all. 1 hind the chests with a x>icce of t.ihle- 
eover iloth. The first day we uent ont avc' 
took 7.S., and the second wo took 1/ JT-?.. 
aud the last day we. took bs. AVo did 

so well the third day because w'e w'ent oito 
the country, uhout Tottenham and Edmonton, 
'rhey moor wiine.ssed such a thing doivii 
them xiarts. I’he drummer w’hat I had wiih 
me was a blind man, aud well known down 


there. They call him Friday, because lie goes 
there every Friday, so what they usually gave 
him we had. Our horse was blind, so we was 
obliged to hate one to lead him in front and 
another to lead the blind drummer behineb 
We paid the drummer I Os. for the three days, 
AVe paid for two days 10s., and the third one 
most of it came in, and we all went shares; 
It was a pony more than a horse. I think 
we got about a 1/. a-piece clear, when wo 
was done on the Friday night. It took me 
six weeks getting up in my leisure time. 
There w'as tlie Itussisin bear in front. He 
wu)r(‘ a monkey dress, the same as in the 
pantomime'', and that did just ns wdl for 
fi bear. I painted his face as noai* as I c.ould 
g(‘t it, to make it look frightful. 

“ AVlien I’m building up a guy w'e first gits 
some, bags and tilings, and cut ’em out to the 
littpe of the legs and tilings, and then sew it 
ni). AW‘ sew the body and arms and all round 
to'^etluT in one. AVe puts twaj x)oles dowT^ for 
tbe b'gN and then a cross-piece at tbe belly 
and auotlier cross-jiiece at tbe slioulder, and 
that holds ’em linn. AVe fill tin* legs with 
sawdu'.t, and stutf it down witli uur hands to 
I malo' it tight. It takes two sacks of sawdust 
I foi- thiMM) figures, but I generally have it give 
fo me, for I know a young bdh'r as works at 
file Avood-ciioi>])ing. AVo stand ’em up in the 
room against the wall, whilst w^e are dressing 
them. Wo have lots of cliaxis conic to see us 
w'orkuig at the guys. Some will sit there 
for many hours loolung ut us. We stuff the 
body with sliavings and jiaper and any sort of 
vnhlash. * I si'w whatever is wauled myself, 
and in fact my fingers is sore now with the 
tliiiuhle, for L don’t know how to usc a thimble, 
and I feel awdew ard with it. I design every- 
tlung and cut out all Iho clothes aud the 
])ainting and all. Tliey allow mo 5s. for tlie 
building. Tins last group took me six wxs-ks, 
— not constant, you know', but only lazy time 
of a iiiglil. I lost one or two days over it, 
that’s all. 

“ I think there w'as more Guy Fawkeses out 
this year than ever was out before. There 
was one had Guy Fawkes and Punch and 
a Clown in a cart, and another was Miss 
Niglitingale and two so^dit'i's. It was meant 
to l»e complimentaiy to that lady, liiit for 
in \ self I Hunk it insulting to bring out a lady 
like that as a guy, wFen she’s done good 
to all. 

“Tliey always ri'ckon me to be about the 
first bund in London at building a guy. 
1 never see none like them, nor no one else 
E don’t think. It look us tw'o quire of gold 
pa[ier and one quire of silver pajier to do 
the armour and the bijnuer and other things. 
Tlie golil jiaper is Or/, a-slieet, and the silver 
is id. a sheet. It wouldn’t look bo noble if 
we didn’t use the gold jiaper. 

“This year we had three clowns with tw, 
and we jiaid thimi 3s. a-day each. I wag 
dressed up as a clown, too. We had to dance 
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about, and joke, and say what we thought 
would be ftinny to the people. I had a 
cliild in my arms made of a doll stuffed with 
shavings, and made to represent a little boy. 
It was just to make a laugh. Every one 
I went up to I told the doll to nsk their imcle 
or their aunt for a coj)per. I had aifother 
nnne. too, of calling for ‘ Bill Bowers* in the 
^rowd, nnd if I got into any row, or jmything, 

J used to call to him to protect me. \Yc had 
no tinm to say much, for we kept on moving, 
and it loses lime to talk. 

‘ We took the guy round Goswell-road and | 
Prntonville the first day, nnd on the second 
wo was round Bethnabgreen way, among the 
wt^avers. We went that ww for safety the 
second day, for the police w'on’t inti'.rrnpt yon 
there. The private houses give the most. 
*JdH‘y very seldom give jnore than a ])enjiy. 

J don't, supnohO we got more than ds. or 4.s. in 
silvi J' all till' three days. 

“ Suinoiiines wa* lnn(‘ rough work wdth (he 
lri'^h going about w’ith guys. 'J'he ‘ No 
J\)]>eiy* year tliere W’ns several nnvs. I was 
uj) at Jslingto)i-gale, there, in the XiOW'er-voad, 
and there’s loads of Irisli li\o tii) ther(‘, and a 
rough lol they are. They (tame out wdlh sticks 
(Old l)ri< I.s, and cut after us. Vs\i bolted with 
tin' guy. If our guy hadn’t heen \(Ty firm, 
it would luive bi'cn jolted to hits. W(‘ always 
naih'd stra(»s round tlu5 feid, and Hiip)>orl it on 
rails at the waist, and lashed to tin* sides. 
We l)oltcd from this Irisli nud* ov<‘r Islington - 
giva'n, and down .lolni-street into ('ItTken well. 
Mv mail' got a nick wuih a stone just on tlie 
liead. It just give liim a slight hurt, and 
druwed the blood from him. We jiimjied np 
in tlie donkey-cart and drove off. 

“ Till ‘re was one guy was jnilb d out of the 
oart this year, down by Old Gravel lane.intbo 
Katditf-higbway. They pulled jNIiss Nightin 
gale out of the curt and ran away witli b('r, 
and regular destro.v ed the two soldiiTs that was 
on each sitle, of lier. Sometimes the cab- 
men lasb at the guys with their whips. Wt* 
never say anything to them, ibr fear we 
miidil, get stopped by the police for making 

row. You stand a chance of having 
leather knocked olf, or wch-Iike, as is attached 
to flioin. 

“ 'riiere's a lot of boys goes about on the htli 
with sticks, and make a i-egular busine«s of 
■ knocking gu.vs to lueces. Tlu'j're called gmy- 
stnasliers. 'I'lny don’t conm to us, we’re too 
strong for that, hut they only luanagi' the 
little ones, as tliey can take advantage of. 
They do tills some of them to take the money 
•the boys have coUeett'd. I liave hud regular 
prigs followdng my show, to pick the pockets 
of those looking on, but as sure ns I see them 
I start them otl‘ by putting a policeman on to 
tliom. 

^Vbon we’re showing, I don’t take no 
trouble to invent new rliymcs, but stick to the 
old poetry. There’s some do new songs. I 
usually sing out, — 


* Gorvtlefolks, pray 
Ilemember this day; 

’Tifl with kind notice wo bring 
The flurnro of eiy 
And villanoue Guy, 

“Who wanted to munier the king. 

By tiowder .and store, 

Ho iiitterly bwoiw, 

Aft he skulk’d m the walls to repair. 

The parliament, too, 

By him and his crow. 

Should all bo blowed up in tbo air. 

But James, very wise, 

Did t'lo Papists surprise, 

As they plotted the cruelty KTcat ; 
lie km>w’(l then- intent, 

» Huflolk he sent 

To save botli kingdom and state. 

Gii}' V.iwkcH he was found 
With a lantern underground. 

And Soon was tiio traitor bound fast : 

And they swano he should die, 

8i> thev hung him np high, 

And bunit liim to ashi's at last. 

Ho wo, once a-v^ear. 

Come round with out fear, 

To keep ui> rumemhninco of tins d.ay ; 
While assistance from you 
JVIav’ bring a review 
Of Guy Pawkea a-bLvsiing away. 

So hollo, boys » hollo, boys ! 

Shunt and huxza; 

So hf>llo, boys ! hollo, boys ! 

Keep up thi.s day 1 
So hollo, 1 toys' hollo, boys! 

An<l make the bells ring ! 

Down with tlie Pope, and God save the Queen !* 

“ It used to be King, but we say Qnei'ii now, 
and though it don’t rliynn^ il’s more correct. 

Il’s very seldom I hat the police sa> anv thing 
(o us, so long as wt' don’t slop ^too long ju tho 
gangway not to civiiic any mol). They join in 
tlie full and laugh like tlx' rest. Wherever we 
go there is a great crowd from morning to 
night. 

“ We have dinnovon Guy Fawkes’ days he- 
(ween one and two. Wo go to any place w'here 
it’s cenv<‘nieiit for us to stop at, gcni'rally at 
some juiblicdiouse. W(* go inside, nnd leave 
some of tlie lads to look after tho guy outside. 
\Vc alwavs keep iK'ur the window, where wo 
can look out into the street, and we keep our- 
selvi's ready D) pop out iu u niiuutc if any- 
hody should attack tlie guy. ^Ve generally go 
into some liy-vvay, wliero tliere ain't mindi 
trallic. Wo nov or was intorniptod much wliiisl 
we vva^ at ilinnei’, only hy hoj s (dnicking stones 
and Hinging tiiiugs at it ; and they run oH' as 
soon ns wo <*om(‘ out. 

“ Tliere’s one j)artv that goes out with a 
guy that Sidls it aflt*rvvards. I’liey stnj) in 
London for ilu* first two days, and tiien tlioy 
wm*k llioir way into tin' country as far as 
Sheerness, and then they sells the guv to form 
part of the procession on liOnbniuyor’s day. 
It’s tho watermen and fenymen mostly Imyit, 
and they carry it about in a kind of merftment 
among themselves, and at night they burn it 
and lot ort’ lircworkfi. 'riioy don’t make no 
charge for coming to see it burnt, but it’s 
open to tlie air and free to tTie jiublic. 

“ None of the good guys taken about on 
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the 5tli are burnt at night, unless some gen- 
tlemen buy them, I used to sell mine at one 
time to the Albert Saloon. Sometimes they’d 
give me 10s. for it, and sometimeb less, accord- 
ing to wliat kind of a one I bad. Three years, 
I think, I sold it to them. They used to bum 
it at first m th(j gardens at tlie back, but after 
they found the gardens fill very well without 
it, so they wouldn’t have any more. 

“ I always take the sawdust and shavings 
out of my guys, and save the clothes for another 
year. I’ho clothes are left in my possession 
to be taken carii of, I make a kind of private 
bonfii’c ill r)ur yard with tho sawdust and 
shavings, and the neighbours come there and 
have a kind of a spree, and shove one another 
into the fire, and kick it about the yard, and 
one thing and another. 

“ Wlum I am building the guy, I begin about 
six w'ceks before 5th of Novtmiber comes, and 
then we subscribe a shilling or two each and 
buy such things as we wants. Then, w^hen we 
wants more, I goes to luy pais, who live close 
by, and we subscribe anot her shilling or six- 
pence each, according to how we gels on in 
the day. Nearly all those that take out guys 
are mostly stniet trailers. 

“ The heaviest expense for any guy I’ve built 
was 4.1. for one of four figures.” 

Guv (Boy). 

I AhVfXYS go out wiili a Guv Fawkes every 
year. I’m se-vcntccn years old, and I’ve been 
out with a guy ever since I can remember, ex- 
cept last year ;♦ 1 didn’t then, because T was in 
Middlesex Hospital with an abscess, brought 
on by the rheumatic fever. I was in tho hos- 
jfifal a month. My father was an undertaker; 
he’s been dead four months : mother carries 
on ;tbc trade. He didn’t like my going out 
with guys, but I always would. He didn’t like 
it at ail, be used to say it was a disgrace. 
Mother didn’t much fancy my doing it this 
year. When I was a very little uu, I was carried 
about for a guy. I couldn't a been raoro than 
&eveu yours old when 1 first begun. They put 
])aper-hnngings round my legs— .they got it 
fixmi Buldwin’sf in tho Tottenham Court-road; 
sometinu's tiny bought;, and sometimes got it 
give ’em ; hnt they give a rare lot for a jieimy 
or twopence. After tliat they put me on a 
ajiron nuule of the same soi-f of pa)>cr — showy, 
you kmbv — then they put a lot of tinsel bows, 
and at tiio corners they cut a sort of tail like 
tluTo is to farners’ aprons, and it look stun- 
niii’ ; tlum they put on my chest a tinsel heart 
and rosettes; they was green and red, because 
it shows off. All up my arms 1 had bow's aud 
things to make a show-ofi*. Tlien I put on a 
blac&inask with a little red on the cheek, to 
make mo look like a devil ; it liad horns, too. 
Always ]uck out a devil’s mask with horns : it j 
looks fine, and frightens the people a’most. 
'J’he boy that drt^ssed me was a very clever 
chap, aiul made a guy to nglits. Wliv, he 


made me a little guy about a foot high, to 
cany in my lap— it was piecings of qmlting 
like, a sort of patch-work oil sewn together, — 
and then he filled it with saw-dust, and made 
a head of shavings. He picked the shavings 
small, and then sewed ’em up in a little bag ; 
and then he painted a fkce, and it looked weiy 
well f and lie made it a little tinsel bob-taff 
coat, and a tinsel cap with two feathers on the 
top. It was made to sit in a chair; and 
there was a piece of string tied to each of the 
legs and the arms, and a string come behind; 
and 1 used to pull it, and tho legs and arms 
jumped up. I was put in a chair, and two old 
broom-handles was put through the rails, and 
tlicn a boy got in front, and another behind, 
and caiTie<l me off' round Holborn way in tlie 
streets and squares. Fve^ now and then they 
put me down before a window ; then one of 
’em used to sny the speech, and I used all tho 
time to keep pulling tho string of my little 
guy, and it amused the children at the win- 
ders. After they’d said the speech wo all 
shouted hurrah ! and th#^n some of them went 
and knocked at tho door and asked ‘ Please to 
remember the guy;' and the little children 
brought us ha’pence and pence; and some- 
times the ladies and gentlemen chucked us 
some money out of the winder. At last tliey 
carried me into Eusscll-square. They put me 
down befbre a gentleman’s bouse aud begun 
saying the speech ; wliile they was saying it, 
up comes a lot o’ boys with sticks in tlieir 
hands. One of our chaps knowiul what they 
was after, and took the little guy out of my 
hand, and went on saying tho speech. I kept 
all on sitting siiil. After a bit one of these 
’ere boys says, ‘ Oh, it's a dead guy; let’s have a 
lark with it!’ and tlieu one of ’em gives mo a 
punch in the eye with his fist, and then snatched 
the mask off my face, and when he’d pulled it. 
off ho says, ‘Oh, Bill, it’s a h\e uni’ Wo 
was aiVaid we should get the wocst of it, so we 
run away round the square. The biggest one- 
of our lot earned the chair. After we'd run, 
a little way they caught us again, and says, 

‘ Now then, give us all your money;’ with 
that, some ladies and gentlenien that see it all 
came u]7 to ’em and says, ‘ If you don’t go we’H 
lock you up ; ’ and so f!hey let us go away. And 
so we went to another place where they sold 
masks; and wc bought another. Then they 
asked me to be guy again, but I wouldn’t, for 
I’d got a black-cye through it already. So 
they got another to finish out the day. When 
we got home at night wo shared 2s. a- 
Xneco. There was five of us altogether; but I 
think they chisselled me. I know they got a 
deal more than that, for they'd had a good 
many sixpences >md shillings. People usent 
to think much of a shilling that time a-day, 
because there wasn’t any but little guys about 
then ; but I don’t know but what the people 
now encourage little guys most, because they 
say that the chaps with the big ones ought to 
go to work. 
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Next year I was out with a stuffed gu}/ 
rhev wanted jne to be guy again, because i 


fine money luryotuxig » njiuoik jxi 
•\Vo got on pretty well that year; but it gets 
'vi us and wus eveiy yoai*. We got hanily any- 
thing this year ; and next I don’t suppose we 
bhall get anything at all. Those chaps that 
go about pikhin' into guys we call ‘guy 
smashers;’ but tln'y don't do it only for the 
lark of smashing tlio guys : they do it for the 
pin 7 »ose of taking the hoys’ inoiioy away, and 
sometimes the clothes. It* one of ’em has a 
hole in his boots, and ho sees a guy with a 
good pair on, be pretty soon pulls ’em of the 
guy and hooks ir off with ’em. 

‘‘ After Td been out witli guys for three 
or four years, I got big enough to go to ^vork, 
and 1 used to go along with my brother luid 
help liim at a coal-shed, canying out coals. I 
was tluu'e kn months, and then one night — a 
bitt(‘r cold night, it was freezing hard — we had 
a naphtha lamp to light in the shop; and as 
me and my brother was doing it, either a pieci' 
of the match dropped in or else he poured it 
over, I can’t say whicli, but. fdl at once it ox- 

{ ilotUal and blow(>d me across the road and 
mocked him in the shop all adire; and I was 
all a lire, too — s('(‘ how it’s burnt my face and 
the hand 1 lieJd the luciler in. A woman run 
out oftlie next shop ^ith some wet sacks, and 
tliroA\'d 'em U}}on me, but it flared up higher 
then ; water don’t put it out, unless it s amass 
of water like a engine. Then a milkman run 
up and pulled off his cape and throw(*dic over 
me, and that put it out ; then lie set mo up, 
and 1 run home, thougli 1 don’t know how 1 
got there, and for two days after I didn’t know 
.anybody. Another man ran into the shop and 
pulled out iny brother, and we was both taken 
to l])e University Hospital. Two or three 
]>co|)le touched me, and the skin came off on 
iboir hands, and at nine o’clock the next 
morning my brother died. Wlieu they took 
me to the hospital they had no bed forme, and 
«o the}' sent me homo again, and I was seven 
months before I got well, lint I’ve never 
been to say well since,^nud I sliall never bo fit 
for liard work any more. 

“ The next year I went out with a guy 
.%'am, and I got on pretty well ; and so I’ve 
done every year since, except last. I’ve bad 
fieveral little places since I got burnt, but they 
haven’t lasted long. 

‘ This year 1 made a stunning guy. First of 
nil I got a pair of my own breeches— black 
mas— and stuffed 'em full of shavings. I tied 
the bottoms with a bit of string. Then I got 
n black coat— that belonged to another boy — 
and sewed it all round to the trousers ; then 
we filled that with shavings, and give him a 
good corporation. Then we got a block, sich 
w the milliners have, and shoved that right 
in the neck of the coat, and then we shoved 


some more shavings nil round, to make it .stick 
in tight ; and when that was done it looked just 
like a dead man. I know something about 
dead men, because my father was always in 
that line. Then we got some horsehair and 
some glue, and idastcrod the head all round 
with glue, and stuck the horse-hair on to imi- 
tate tlie hair of a man ; then wo put the mask 
on: it w'as a twopdbny one — they’re a great ^ 
deal cheaper than they used to be, you can get 
a very good one 'now fora penny — it had a 
groat big nose, and it had tw^o red horns, black 
eyebn>ws, and red cheeks. I like de^i]s, they’re 
so ugly. I bought a good-looking un two or 
three years ago, and w'e didn’t get hardly any- 
thing, the people said, ‘Ah! it’s too good- 
looking; it don’t frighten us at all.’ Well, 
then, ufftir wo put on his mask we got two 
;loves, one was a woollen un, and the other a kid 
un, and stuffed them full of shavings, and tied 
'em down lo the choir. We didn’t have no 
lantern, ’cos it keeps on falling out of his hands. 
After that wc put on an old pair of lace-up 
boots. We tied ’em on to the legs of the 
>n‘ccbcs. The foot mostly twistos round, but 
we stopped that; we shoved a stick up the log of 
bis brc'ocbes, and the other end into the boot, 
luid tied it, and then it couldn’t twist round 
very easy. After that W'O put a ptipor hanging- 
^ap on his head ; it w'us silk-velvet kind of 
laper, and decorated all over with tinsel bows. 
His coat w'e pasted all over with blue and green 
iu-sel bows and ijictures. Tb(*y was painted 
beatiical characttirs, what W(‘ l)uy at the shop 
ii ha’p(‘iii)y a sheet plain, and penny a sheet 
‘oloured : w^c bought ’em plain, and coloured 
hem ourselv(‘s. A- top of his hut we put a 
'lornarncnt. We gotsomt^ red paper, and cut it 
nto narrow strips, and curled it with the blade 
f the scissors, and stuck it on like a feather. 
liVe made him a fine apron of hanging-paper, 
ind cut that in slips uj) to his knees, and curled 
t with the scissors, the same as his feather, 
ind decorated it with stars, and bows, and 
hings, made out of paper, all manner of 
dours, and pieces of tinsel. After we’d 
finished the guy wo made ourselves cock’d 
lats, all alike, and then wo tied him in a chair, 
.nd wrote on his breast, ‘ nUanous Gtnj: 
Then we put two broomsticks under the chair 
,nd carried him out. There was four of us, 
nd the two that wasn’t carrying, they had a 
arge bough of a tree each, w'lth a knob at the 
)p to protect the guy. Wo storied off at once, 
and got into the squares, and put him in front of 
he gentlemen’s houses, and saidHiis speech : — 

* Pray, gentlefolks, pray 
Reraernbor this day, 

At w})ich kind notice we bring 
This figure of sly. 

Old, villanoua Guy, 

Ho wanted to murder tho king. 

With powder in store. 

Ho bitterly swore 
By him m the vaults to compare. 

By him and his crew, 

And parliament, too, 

Should all be blow'd up in the air. 
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Bo ploAfle to rcmembor 
The tlfth of November, 

The gunpowder troasou and plot, 

I fioo no reason 
Why gunpowder treason 
Should over be forgot. 

So hollo, boys ! hollo, boys ! 

Shout out the day 1 
Hollo, l->oyfl! hollo, boys! 

Hollo, Hurrah 1 

« ** Affor we’d finisho<l our speech in one of the 
squares, and hollowed Hurrah ! the hi'iidle 
corno out, and said he’d give us the stick about 
ourbjwsks, and the guy io(j,ifwc didn’t go away. 
So we went away, and got into Kussell -square 
and Hedlord-square ; hut there was such a lot 
of small guys out, that we did worsti than ever 
•We’d done helore. When •we "was in South- 
ampton -street, Holhorn, I Iluisheil the spot'ch 
with ‘ Jlovvii witli the l*oij{‘, and (Jod save the 
Queen no lour shoc-hlack ho^seoine up, and 
says, savstliey, ‘ What do }ou say, Down with 
tli(‘ Po])!' anil (iod save llie Qiu*eu loi '!* And 
1 says, ‘ i didn’t mean no harm of il.’ Willi 
that lh(‘\ makes use of .-.ome had language, and 
told me tiu'y’d smash niN head and lln guy’s 
too; and they was going to do jt, winai up 
omes ,i lt(ty lhal J lju*\v, and I says to him, 
‘Tlu^Vo going to knock me about,’ so 1 
says, ‘ N(» IIk'Y won’t so tlimi tho lays made 
tlmii ri‘}>lY,and said tiny v.ould. S<> 1 told 
luy ’was \(‘ry fist about fightiii'', i'd light 
one o|‘ 1 hem ; so witli tluU tluw all got ready 
to jat.'li upon me: hut -wlien Hay seo this 
otlu'r boy stuck (o me, tiny W('] it oil’, aTidjievcr 
siriick a lilow. When wo got lionu* J opened 
the liionev box nml sliared the iiiomy; on<' i 
had 'KL. and two had dyd. each, and I laid W/. ‘ 
hecaiisc' I said the sjieocdi. At night wo luillod 
him all to iueces,aiid hunit his stuHing, and lot 
olf some ^^(pnlls and crackors. I always us(‘d 
to s]a‘nd tho money 1 got guying on nnsedf. I 
used t,o huy sonn'tiino's fowls, la*oaus»' I could 


she might do a little washing, and pick up a 
Ihdng for herself; and we children went to 
live with my grandfaUier, a tailor. After his 
death, and after many changes, we had^ a 
lodging in the Dials, and ^ there — , the 
sweep, coaxed me with pudding one day, and 
encouraged me so well, that I didn’t hhe to go 
back to my ni other; and at last I was ’pren- 
tioed to him from Hatton- Garden on a month’s 
trial, and 1 liked chini ley- sweeping for that 
month ; but it was quite different when I was 
regularly inden lured. I was cruelly- treated 
then, and poorly led, and had to turn out 
barofoofod between three and four many a 
morning in frost and snow, lii first climbing 
the chinikys, a man stood beneath me, and 
pushed me up, telling me how to use my 
elbows and knees, and if I slipped, he was 
beneatli me and kot<‘lied me, and shoved me 
U]) again. Tlie skin came off my knees and 
bows; hero’s tho marks now, you se(‘. 1 
suirojvd a gri.'ut deal, as well as Dan Dulf, a 
fellow-swoi'p, a hoy tJnit died. r\e been to 
Airs. Aloutagno’s dinner in the Septare on tho 
1st of Alav, when I was a hoy-sweej). It wem 
a dinner in honour of her son having been 
stolon away by a swtaqi.” (The man’s own 
•I’ds.) “1 suppose there wore more than 
thro(‘ hundred of us sweeps there, in a largo 
green, at th(‘ buck ui her house. 1 run away 
Irom my master oners but -was canied back, 

I and was rather better used. Aly master thou 
I got me knee and ankle-pads, and bathed my 
[ limbs in salt and water, and E munagod to 
drag oil seven son’owful years with him. I 
was glad to he my own man ut last, and 1 cut 
tho sweep trade, bought pandean pipes, and 
slarlcd witli an organ-man, as his male. J 
sa\ed money with tbo organ-inun and ihcn 
bought a drum, lie gave me five slnlliMgs, 

I a-ASj-^ek and my ’vvittles iind drink, witslimg and 
I lodging; hut there wasn’t so much music alioat 


sell the eggs, T’lu'ro is some bovs thni take I then 1 left the music-man and went out 


out gins !is do it for the sake of got! mg a ^^ith ‘ Alichael,’ the Italy bear. Aliehuel was 
hit of bread and butter, hut not many us I the man’s mum' that brought over tho hear 
knows of. from sonlo^\hore abroad. Ho was a Italy man; 

“ It don’t cost much to make a guy. The ami lu' used to heat the bear, and manage her ; 
clotlios wo mwer burns — theyre generally too they called her.lonny; hut Alichael was not 
gocul ; thev’rc our tiwn clotlioH,wl^iitjK^ wears to say roughish to her, unless she was obstro- 
iit other times • ^ tho'fottcuiham Court-i-».v pclous. If she were, he showed her the largo 

Hiov ulwio*- ; , , . cot ijnop-stick, and heat her with it — hard some- 

.i.™ '■«-■■■ w <■<•> 

giM tm , nut o a maiS‘y get a top on her head; lor that was 


’em • hut they give a rare lot lor »■ — - 

gnt tm , mil i y « a inaiS‘y get a top on her head; lor that was 

or twopence. A t r o^f paper— showy, ' asked^xthe perfiamianee. The monkey was 

apron niado of the > P; ^ bows, ’ I’d got le same as a soldier, but the bear 
yon ko I they got .s but her luvu^le mi chain. The 

nnd ut UK- corner, they 

tljeir IS to ^ niy’chest n tinsel heart piece. Thicks like a Christian’) was called 

mil ; P , an, I red.hecauso think theympe-dup and down the heiir, too, 

off ^ ,„nre thair'a shoulders, where he set 

it shows off. .Ml P y o moTtv siiYTioncpI mi and down Ihe streots. 


• '"’"T a Z™orThen I oT; I ;;ny sUpen^ei “iip-a^d dm™ the s'^eot;: 

k with a little red on the l-hcek, to ! to think much n tauitht to roll and tumble, 
bla. k^naskwith al tno^a too. ' because there over her head, all round a 

inakeineh«klkoa.^^^^^ hortW: itUhen; hut I .she danced round ala.ut it. 

fin - \ud’ ft-ilhtens the people a'most. now enoourafi v ord of eoinmand. JJkliael 
TiiobaZuiTt ihvSed me was a leiy clover ' say that thaiound and round agmn.' tfe 
chap, and made a bmy to rights. AMiy, he go to wort 
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fed her on hiiead, 8 qaartem-loaf every night 
after her work in half-a-pail of water, the same 
every morning ; never any meat— nothing but 
bread, tx^ed tatoes, or raw carrots : meat 
would have made her savage. The monkey 
was fed nuts, apples, gingerbread, or 

anything. Besides them we had two dancing- 
dogs. The hear didn’t like them, and they 
wei» kept on one side in performing. The 
dogs jumped through hoops, and danced on 
tiieir liind legs; they’re easyish enough trained. 
Sometimes the butche,rs set bull- dogs, t\Yo or 
three at a time, at Jenny ; and Michael and me 
had to beat them otf as well as the two other 
men that we had with us. Those two men col- 
lected the money, and T placed the pipes and 
drum, and Michael mindiMl the bejir and the 
(logs and monkey. In Loinhm we did very well. 
The West-end was the bosi,. Wlnteehapel was 
crowdtsl lor us, but only with hu’jx'iuu'. 1 
don’t know Avbat Michael made, hot 1 had 
seven shillings a-W(*(dc, with my witth^s nnd 
lodging. Miehael done well. Wo g(*nerally 
Itadl'Aciily to Thirty shilling'^ every night in 
Jia'jxmei*. mid used to gi\e t\v('nty.one shillings 
of it j'or a ono-pound not(‘; for they was in 
then. When wc’\e iravelU^d in the oonntry, 
we’\e sometimes Imd trouble to get lodgings 
for llu' Ix'iir. We’ve had to sleep in outhouses 
■wuth her, «vnd have sometimes tiighlenc'd ]»eopl(‘ 
that didn’t know as we was th(‘re, hut nothing 
serious. Bears is well-helmvod enough if they 
ain't aggravated. l‘erhiii>s no one hut me is 
l(di in I'lngland now what properly uiKhTstands 
u daneing-lH'fir. 

“,leuny wasn’t ever baited, iuit offers was 
made f(jr it by spoi’tiug ehavaetors. 

“ d’lui country was better tiian London, 
wln-n th(' weather allowed ; but in (Uoue.ester, 
Cindtenliani, and a good many places, we 
uereu't let ill the high streets. 

“ The gentlefolk in the balconies, both in 
towji and country, where they hiul a good 
sight, were our liest frimids. 

It's more than thirty years ago — yes, a 
good bit more now; at Chester races, one 
yr ar, ne were all taken, and put into ]irison : 
bear.' and dogs, and inusicianer, and all — every 
one — bjcau.se we played a day after tho races 
tliiit was Saturday. 

’e were all in quod until Monday mom- 

, 1 don't know how the outhoridies fed the 

bear. We were each in a separate cell, and 1 
bad bread and cheese, and gruel. 

“ On Monday morning we were discharged, 
and the bear was shot by the magistrate’s 
orders. They wanted to hang poor Jonny at 
first, but she was shot, and sold to the hair- 
dressers. 

“ I couldn’t stay to see her shot, and had to 
Ro into an alehouse on tlie road. I don't 
know what her carcase sold for. It wasn't 
very fat 

Michael and me then parted at Chester, 
and he went home rich to Italy, taking his 
ntoukegr and dogs with him, I beUeve. 


“ He lived very careful, chiefiy on rieo and 
cabbage, and a very little meat with it, which 
he called ' manesta.’ He was a very old man. 

I had ‘ manesta’ sometimes, hut I didn’t like 
it much. I drummed and piped my way 
from Chester to London, and there look up 
with another forei^er, named Green, in the 
clock-work figure lint. 

“ The figures were a Turk called Blue- 
beard, a sailor, a Indy called Lady Catarina, 
and Neptnno’s car, which we called Nelstm’s car 
as well ; but it wuis I^eptune’s cor by rights. 

‘‘ These figures danced on a table, wlum 
taken out of a box. Each had its own dance 
when wound up. 

“ First came my Lady Catarina. She, and 
the others of thiun, were full two feet high. 
She had a cork body, and a very handsome, 
silk dress, or musUii, imcordiug to thefitshion, 
or th(^ si^asou. Black in Lent, according to. 
what tlu' nobility W(vre. 

Lady Cuttuina., when wound up, danced a 
r(‘o1 for s('ven minutes, the sailor a hornpipe, 
and Bluebeard shook his head, rolled his 
I'yes, and moved his sword, just as natural as 
hie. Neptumfs ear wiMit either straight or 
round the table, as it was set. 

“ W(‘ often showt'd our perfimnanccs in tho 
houses of tho nobility, and would got ten or 
twelve shillings at a good house, where there 
wen^ children. 

“ I Jiad n third share, and in town and 
conutry wo cU'.arod fifty sliillings a week, at 
least, every week, among the thi’ee of us, after 
all our Ueop and expenses were paid. 

“ At Doncaster raci's wo have taken tliroG' 
pounds in a-day, and foiu* pounds at Liuooli| 
races. 

“Country, in summer, is'hetter than town, 
Th(‘r(3’s now no sucli exhibition, barring tho 
one I liave ; hut that’s pledged. It cost twenty 

])Ounds at Mr. ’s fijr the four figui*es with- 

lut dress. I saM‘d money, whicli went in an 
I dlness of rhcuiuati(5 gout. There’s no hears 
I at all allowed now. Times are changed, and 
I all for the worser. I stuck to the clock-work 
conc(U’n sixteen years, and knows all parts of 
the country — Ireland, Scotland, Guerns 
Jersey, and the Isle of Wight. 

“A month before Christmas we used 1o put 
the figures by, lor the weather diiln’f suit; 
and then we went with a galantee show of a 
magic lantern. We showed it on a wliitii 
sheet, or on the ceiling, big or little, in the 
houses (»f the gentlefolk, and the schools 
where there was a breaking-up. It was shown 
by way of a treat to the scholars. There was 
Ilarloquin, and Billy Button, and such-like. 
We had ten and sixpence «nd fifteen shillings 
for each performance, and did very well in- 
deed. I have that galantee show now, hut 
it brings in very little. 

“ Green’s dead, and all in the line’s dead, 
but me. The galantee show don’t answef, 
because mngio lanterns are so cheap in the 
shops. When we started, magic lanterns 
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wasn’t so common ; but wc can’t keep hold of 
li good thing in these times. It was a rcg’lar 
thing for Christmas once — the galantee 
shows. 

1 can make, in a holidaj time, twenty 
shillings a-weck ; hut that’s only at holiday 
times, and is just a mere casualty a few times 
a year. 

“ I do other jobs, when I can get ’em — at 
other times, I delivers bills, carries boards, and 
hel])8 at funerals.” 

Tub Cuinbsk Shades. 

“ The proper name of my exhibition,” said a 
showman of this class to me, “ is Lrz IlombnSy 
or the shades ; that’s the proper name for it, 
for Barfiii Rothschild told me so wlion I per- 
formed befor(‘ him, ‘We calls it the Chinese 
galantee show. It was invented over there 
witli th(* Chinese, and some IravtdhTs went 
ov(‘r there and see them doing it, and they 
come over here and tell us about it. Tlicy 
didn’t do it as we do, you know. As for doing 
piocos, W(' lick Uk'hi out of the held. Them only 
did tin', shiwlows, wo do a jui'ce with ’em. 

“ 1 should say, sii', — let me calculate — it is 
about hveiity-suc years sm<*c the onikTcs first 
come out. Reduce it if you liJ;e, hu1 tlnit’s the 
time. Thomas I’aris was the first as come 
out with them. I’hen Jim Macklin, andl’aul 
Herring the celebrated clown, and tin' best 
slif^wman of Ranch in tlie world for pantomime 
tricks — comic businoss, you know, but not for 
showing ill a gentleman’s hoiise^was the next 
that ever come out in the streets with the 
^hineso galantt*e show. 1 tliink it W'as his own 
ingenuity that first gave him the notion. It 
was thoughts of riiind, you know, — you. form 
the opinion in jour own mind, jou know, hy 
taking it from tlio (Chinese. They mot a 
friend of theirs wlio had come from China, and 
he told him of the slmdows. One word is as 
good as fifty, if it’s a little grammatioal — sound 
judgment. "When it lirst come out, he began 
with the scene calh;d‘ l\1r. Jobson the Cobbler,’ 
und that scone has cimtinucd to be popular to 
tlie present day, and tho host scene out.* He 
did it just equally the same us tliej’^ do it now, 
in a runch-ond-Judy frame, with a piece of 
calico stretelu'd in front, and a light behind to 
throw the shadows on tho sheet. 

** Paul Hemng did excellent well with it — 
nothing less than dOs. or 2/. a-night. He 
didn’t stop long at it, because he is a stage 
clown, aiid had other business to attend to, 

I saw him the first time ho performed. It 
was in the Waterloo-read, and the next night 
1 were out with one of my own. I only require 
to see a thing once to be able to do it ; but you 
must have ingenuity, or it’s no use whatsum- 
diver. Eveiy one who bad a Punch-and-Judy 
frame took to it ; doing the regular business in 
ifle day and at night turning to the shadows. 
In less than a week there were two others out, 
and then Paul Hening cut it He only done i 


it for a lark. He was hard up for money and 
got it. 

“I was the first that ever had a regular 
piece acted in his show. I believe there’s 
nobody else as did, but only them that’s copied 
me. They come and follow me, you under- 
stand, and copied me. I am the author of 
‘Cobbler Jobson,’ttnd ‘ ICittybiling the Pot, or 
the Woodchopper’s Frolic.’ There’s ‘Billy 
Butfon’s jouniey to Brentford on horseback, 
and his favorite servant, Jeremiah Stitchem, in 
want of a situation.’ I’m the author of that, 
too. lt\*i adapted from the equestrian piece 
brought out at Astley’s. I don’t know who 
composed ‘ the Broken Bridge.’ It’s too far 
gone by to trace who the first author is, but it 
was adapted from the piece brought out for- 
merly at Druiy-lane Th('ati‘o. Old ancient 
gentlemen has told me so who saw it, whi'n it 
was first brought out, and they’re old enough 
to be my grandfather. I’ve new revised it. 

“We in general goes out about 7 o’clock, 
because wc gets away from the noisy children 
— they place them to bed, and we gets re- 
spectable audicnci's. Wo choose our places 
for pitching : Li'iccster- square is a veiy good 
jdaec, and so is Islington, hut Regent-street is 
about the principal. TJierc’s only two of us 
about now, for it’s dying away. When I’vo a 
mind to show I can show, and no mis take, for 
I’m better now than 1 uas twenty years ago, 

“ ‘ Kitty bilingtho Pot, or the Woodchopper’s 
Frolic,’ is this. 'J’he shadow of tho fireplace is 
seen with the fire alight, and the smoke is 
made to go up by mechanism. Tho wood- 
chopper comes in very hungry and wants his 
suijper. He calls his wife to ask if the leg of 
mutton is done. He speaks in a gruff voice, 
lie says, ‘ My wife is very lazy, and I don’t 
think niy supper’s doiK'. I’ve been eliopping 
ivood all the days of my life, and I want a 
bullock’s head and a sack of potatoes.’ The 
wife conies to him and siieaks in a squeaking 
voice, and she tells him t,o go and chop some 
more wood, and in half-aii-hour it will he 
ready. Exaunt. Then the wife calls the 
daughter Kitty, and tells her to see that the 
pot don’t boil over ; and above all to be sure 
and see that the cat don’t steal the mutton 
out of the pot. Kitty says, ‘Yes, mother, I’ll 
take particular care that tho mutton don’t steal 
the oat out* of the pot.* Cross-questions, you 
see — comic business. Then mother says, 

‘ Kitty, bring up the broom to sweep up the 
room,’ and Kitty replies, ‘Yea, mummy, I’ll 
bring up tlie room to sweep up the broom.* 
Exaunt again. It’s regular stage business and 
cross -questions. She brings up the broom, 
and the cat’s intniduced whilst she is sweeping. 
The cat goes Meaw ! meaw ! meaw ! and Kitty 
gives it a crack with the broom. Then Kitty 
gets the bellows and blows up the fire. It’s a 
beautiful representation, for you see her work- 
ing the bellows, and the fire get up, and the 
sparks fly up the chimney. She says, ‘If I 
don't make haste the mutton will be sura to 
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steal the cat out of the pot.' She blows the 
fire right out, and says, * Why, the fire’s blowed 
the bellows out! but I don’t mind, I shall go 
and play at shutUecock.' Child like, you see. 
Then the cat comes in again, and says, Meaw ! 
meaw! and then gets up and steals the 
mutton. You sec her drag it out by the claw', 
and she bums herself and goes, spit ! spit ! 
Then the mother comes in and sees the fire 
out, and says, ‘ Where my daughter ? Here’s 
tho tire out, and my husband’s coming home, 
and there isn’t a bit of mutton to oat! ’ Slio 
calls ‘ Kitty, Kitty !’ and w'hen she conies, asks 
where she’s been. ‘I've been playing at 
shuttlecock.’ The mother asks, ‘ Are you sure 
the cat hasn’t stolen the mutton.’ ‘ Oh, no, 
no, mother,’ and exaunt again. Then the 
mother goes to the put. t5J)e’s represented 
with a stpiint, so she has one eye up the 
chimney and auother in the pet. She calls 
out, ‘ When's the mutton It must bo dowm 
at the bottom, or it has boiled aw'ay.’ Then 
tiie oliild comes in and says, ‘ Oli ! mother, 
mother, here’s a great hc-she-tom cat been and i 
gone oif with the mutton.' Then tlie mother 
falls do\Mi, and calls out, ‘I shall faint, I 
shall faint! Oh I bring me a pail of gin.’ Then 
she revives, and got's and looks in tho pot 
again. It’s regular stage husiueas, and if it 
Was only done on a largo scale w'onid be 
wontlerful. Then comes tho correction scene. 
Kitty comes to her, and her mother says, 

‘ Wliere linvi' you been V and Kitty says, ‘ Play- 
ing at shuttlecfM'k, mummy;’ and then the 
inotln r mi^s, ‘111 give you some shuttlecock 
with th(' gridiron,’ and exauut, and comes 
hack \Mtli the gridiron; and then you see her 
w’lili the child on her knee correcting of lier. 
I’lieii the woodehopper comes in and wants 
Ins '-upper, after cliopping wood all the days 
f>t his life, ‘ Where’s supper ?’ * Oh, a nasty 
big he-she-tom cat lias been and stole the 
mutton out of the pot.’ ‘What?’ passionate 
directly, you see. 'J’hen slie says, ‘ You must 
put up wi til bread and cheese.’ He answers, 

‘ That don't suit some people,’ and then conics 
a fight. Then Spring-heeled Jack is intro- 
duced, and lie conies off the fireplace and pot 
and all. Exaunt. That's the end of the piece, 
and a very good one it was. I took it from 
Paris, and improved on it. Paris had no 
workable figures. It was veiy inferior. He 
hail no fire. Its a dangerous concern the fire 
is, for it’s done with a little bit of the snufl’of 
a candle, and if you don't mind you go alight. 
It’b a beautiful performance. 

“Our exhibitiou generally begins with a 
sailor doing a hornpipe, and then the tight- 
rope dancing, and after that the Scotch horn- 
pipe dancing. The little figures regularly 
move their legs as if dancing, tiiie sam^ as on 
the stage, only it’s more cleverer, for they’re 
ijtade to do it by ingenuity. Then comes the 
piece called ‘ Cobbler Jobson.’ We call it ‘ the 
mughable, comic, and interesting scene of old 
Father Jobson, the London cobbler ; or, the old 


Lady disappointed of her Slipper.* I am in 
front, doing the speaking and playing the music, 
on the pandaneon pipe. That’s the real word 
for the pipe, from the Romans, when they 
first invaded England. That’s the first music 
ever .introduced into England, when tlu' 
Romans first invaded it. I have to do the 
dialogue in four different voices. There is 
tho child, the woman, tlie countryman, and 
myself, and thero’s not many as can do it 
besides me and auother. 

“ The piece called Cobbler Jobson is this. It 
opens with the shadow of a cottage on one side 
of tho sheet, and a cobbler’s .stall on tho other. 
There ai-e boots and shoes hanging up in tlio 
windows of the cobbler’s stall. Cobbler Jobson 
is supposed at work inside, and heard singing ; 

' All old cobbler I am, 

And live ni my sbdl; 

It serves mo for house, 

Tiirlour, kitchen, and all. 

No coin 111 my pocket, j 

No care in my pale, i 

] sit dow'u at my ease, ( 

And get drnr.k when I ploaso. 

Hi down, hi derry down. 

“ Then ho sings again : | 

‘List night I took a wife, 

And when I first did woo her, 

I vowod I’d stick through life 
Liko cobblers' wax unto her. 

Hi down, dorry down down down.* j 

“ Then tho figure of a little girl comes in ; 
and raps at th(' door: ‘Mr. Jobson, is my 
mamma’s slipper done'^’ ‘Xo, miss, it’s not 
done ; but if you'll cull in haU’-aii-hour it shall 
bo well done, for I’ve taken the soles oft’ and 
put the upper leatliers in a jiail to soak,’ 
‘What, in a pail‘.” ‘Yis, my dear, withoul 
fail.’ * Then you w'on’t disappint.’ ‘ No, my 
dear, I’d sooner a pot than a pint.’ * Then I 
may depend?' ‘Yes, and you won’t have it’ 

He says this aside, so tho girl don’t hear him. 
Then Jobson begins to sing again. lie comes 
in front and works. You see liis lapstone and 
the hammer going. He begins to sing ; 

‘ ’T’other morning for breakfast on bacon and spln- 
nago, 

iiays I to niy wife, ‘ I’m going to Greenwich ;* 

Hays she, ‘ Dicky Hall, then I’ll go too J ' 
bays I, ‘ Mrs. Hall, I'll bo dished if you do. 

Hi down, hi derry down.’ j 

“ Then the little girl comes in again to : 

kqow if the sli]>per is done, and as it isn’t, it’s i 

‘ My dear, you must go without it.' Then ’ 

.she gets impertinent, and says, ‘I shan’t go 
with it, you niisty old w’axy, waxy, waxy, waxy, 
waxy ! Oh, you nasty old hall of hri.stles and ; 
bunch of wax Then ho tries to Inl her, and 
she runs into the house, and as soon as he’s 
at work she comes out again : ‘ Ah, you ' 

nasty cobbler ! who’s got a lump of wax on his 
breeches ? who sohl his wife’s shirt to buy a j 

ha’porth of gin ? Then the cobbler is regu- 
larly vexed, and he tries to coax her into tho ' 

stall to larrup her, ‘ Here, niy dear, hero’s a , 
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lump of.pudden and a farden.’ * Oh, yes, yon 
nasty old cobbler ! you only want to {?ive me 
a lump of imdden on my back.’ ‘Here’s a 
penny, my dear, if you’ll fetch it.’ ‘Chuck 
It here, and I’ll fetch it.’ At last she goes 
into the stnll, and she gets a hiding with the 
hammer. Slio cries out, ‘You nasty old 
cobbler waxy ! waxy, waxy ! I’ll go and tell my 
mother all about it.’ 'J’hat’s what avo cull 
the aggriwating scene; and next comes the 
pMSHio7)ato scene. 

“ He begins singing one of his songs. He 
thinl:s he’s all right noAV lie’s got rid of the 
girl. 

“ Then comes in the old lady, shaking with 
ragf\ ‘ How dare you to strike my eJiild iu 
this he re kind of a manner ! Come (»ui of the 
St fill, or I’ll pull you out m'rk and crop!’ 
Then Jolison is in a funk, ;nel expects a 
heling. ‘ Oh, mum ! I’m very soiry, hut your 
(•lii]<l said, 1 skinned a cat for ninepeneo, and 
culhal mo cobbler AA^axy, Avaxy, avuxv.’ ‘ I won’t 
bcli«jA e a word of it, J\lr. Jobson.’ ‘ Yes, mum, 
your cliild’s very insanll mg,’ * Hoav dare you 
strike tho chick? You nasty old villain! I’ll 
tear the eyes out of 3 uu.’ 

“ A fight then cituimences betAvecn tliem, 
and the ohl lady gets the AA'orst of it. Tlien 
they make it. up, and they’ll liaAO some gin. 

‘ I’ll he a penny to your threc'pcuce,’ says the 
col)bl(T; and the old lady says, ‘ Oh, I can 
always treat myself.’ TJien tlu',ro’s anoth(?r 
light, for there’s tivo fights iu it. 'I'lie nld 
lady gets the worst of it, and runs into tlie 
C(»ttage, and tlien old Jobson erics, ‘I’d better 
he off, stall and all, for fear she should come 
haih with tho kitchen poker.’ TJiat finishes 
up the scene, don’t you see, for he carries oil’ 
tlic stall Avith him. 

“ Cobbler J obson is up to the door, I think. 
It’s first rate ; it only Avants elaborating. ‘Hilly 
Button ’ is a very laughable thing, and cqindly 
up to tho door. There’s anotlier piece, colled 
* IhlJy AVators, tlie celebrated London Beggar; ’ 
and that’s a gi’cat hit. 'There’s the ‘ Bull- 
baiting.’ 'That’s all the scenes I know of. I 
believe I am the only man that knows ‘the 
words all through. ‘ Kitty biliiig the pot ’ 
is nue of the most heautifiillcst scene.s in the 
woi’ld. ft wants expounding, you knoAv : for 
you could open it the Avliole hmgth of the | 
theatre. I wanted to take Itamsgate Theatre, i 
and do it there ; hut they Avaiitcd 'Zl. a-night, j 
and that was too much for me. I should 
have put a sheet up, and acted it Avith real 
figiufs, as large as life. j 

“ When I was down at Brighton, acting 
wifh tlie Chinese galantee show, I was force^l 
to drop performing of tlicm. Oh di'iu'! oh 
dear ! don’t mention it. You'd have thought 
the town was on fire. You never saw sucli 
an uproar as it made ; put the towm m such 
an agitation, that the town authorities forced 
me to desist. I filled the whole of North- 
street, and the people w'as pressing upon me 
fio, that I was obliged to run away. I w*as 


I lodging at the Clarence Hotel in North -street, 
at the time. I ran off down a side-street. 
Tho next day the police come up to me and 
tell me iat I mustn’t exhibit that perform- 
once again. 

“ 1 shall calculate it at 5.s. a-night, Avhen I 
exhibit with the ombres. We don’t go out 
cveiy night, for it’s according to the AAoatlicr; 
but when we do, the calcidation is o.s. every 
night. Sometimes it is 10s., or it may he only 
2s. Gd.; hut b.?. is a fair balanee. Taki* it 
all the year rouml, it AA'ould come to i)s. 
a-Aveok, taking the good Aveatlier in tlie had. 
It’s no Use to ('\aggerate, for the shoe i.s sure 
' to pinch somewlnT43 if you do. 

“ We go out two men together, one to jday 
the pipes and speak the parts, and the other 
toAA'ork the figures. I always do tho speaking 
and tlie iiiusie, for that's AAdiat is tlie most par- 
ticular. AV'hen w'e do a full p<Tformance, such 
as at juvenile parties, it takes one about one 
hour and a quarter. For attending patties 
A\T generally gets a jiound, and, perhajis, a\'o 
may got thr(‘e or four during the Christnnis 
holida^A -time, or ])erlia])s a dozen, for it’s ac- 
cording to the recommendation from one to 
another. If you goes to a gentleman’s ln)US(‘, 
it’s according to Avliether }ou beliaA^e youi'self 
m a superior sort of a manner; but if you 
liavi* any vulgarity about you you must exaunt, 
ami tljHiv'.s no ivc( unnu'iidation, 

“ Tom Bans, the first man that brought out 
the ombres in tlie streets, w.as a short, stout 
man, and very old. He kept at it for four or 
fiv(' ,Aeju’s, I believe, and lie made a very com- 
fortable liAung at it, but he died poor; avIiul 
became of him I do not know. Jim Macldiii 
J’\e very little knowledge of. He Avas a stage 
performer, hut I’m not aAvaro what lie did 
do. 1 don’t knoAv when he died, but he’s 
dead and gone ; all the old school is dead 
and gone — all the old ancient performers. 
Paul Herring is the only one that’s alive noAv, 
and he does the clown. He’s a capital cloAvn 
for tricks ; he works his oAvn tricks : that’s 
the beauty of Imn. 

“ AVhen we ai-e performing of an evening, 
the boAs and children will annoy us aAnd’nl, 
'They follow us so that we are oliliged to go 
miles to get away fi’om them. They Avill have 
the best places ; they give each other raps on 
the head if they don’t get out of each other's 
Avay. I’m obliged to get fighting myself, and 
give it them Avith the drumsticks. They’ll 
tlirow a stone or two, and then you have to 
run after them, and swear you’re going to kill 
them. There’s the most hoys down at Spital- 
fields, and St. Luke’s, and at Islington ; that’s 
where there’s the worst boys, and the most 
audaciousest. I dare not go into St. Luke’s ; 
they spile their oaati amusement by making 
a noise and disturbance. Quietness is every- 
thing; they haven’t the sense to know that. 
If they give us any money it’s very' trifling, 
only, perhaps, a farden or a hallpenny, and 
then it’s duly one out of a fifty or a hundred. 
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The fjreat business is to keep tliem quiet. 
Ko ; gills ain’t better beJiaved than boys ; tliey 
was mnch wus. Td sooner have Mty^boys 
round mo than four girls. The impert.monoe 
of them is above bearing. They come carry- 
ing babies, and pushing, and crowding, and 
tearing one another to pieces. * You’re afore 
was fust — No you wasn’t— Yes T was’ — 
and that’s the way they go on. If a big unin 
(jojiios lu front I’m obliged to aUk lnm to 
gf) backwards, to let the httle children to see. 
If tliey re drunk, perhaps they -won't, and 
then ther( 3 ’s a row, and all the eliiidren will 
join in. <;)]V, it’s dreadful erksome ! 

“ 1 was once performing on Islington -green, 
and sonic drunken ])cople, whilst I was col- 
lecting my money, knocked over the concern 
from wanton mischief. They said to mo, 

‘ We liaven’t seen notliing, master.’ 1 said, 

‘ r can s('{* you; and havi'ii’t you got a Imiwii*'’ 
Tlien tliey hognn Jaugliing, and I turned 
round, arnl there was the show in a blaz<', 
and my mate inside a kicking. I think it waK 
tivo or three driuiken men did it, to injure a 
poor man from gaining ids liveliln-xal from 
the sweat of liis brow. That’s eigliteen years 
ago. 

“ I was up at Islington last week, and I 
was roally obliged to gi\e over on account of 
tin* children. Tlio moment I put it down 
tin'i’e -was thousands round me. They wa^ 
sarcy and impertinent. There was a good 
colh'ction of peojde, too. Jlut on account of 
the tbeatrical business we want quiet, and 
t)iC‘\'io so noisy there’s no being heard. It’s 
miu’als is everything. It’s shameful how pa 
rents lets their children run about the streets; 
As soon as they till tlicir bellies oil' they arc, 
till they are hungry again. 

“ The higher class of society is those -who 
gi\o us the iimst money. Tiie working man 
is good for his penny or haUponny, but the 
higher class supports tho exhibition. The 
swells in llcgont-street ain't vmy good. I’hcy 
comes and looks on for a mom(3nt, and then 
go on, or sometimes they exempt themselves 
witli ‘ I’m sony% but I’ve got no pence.’ TTie 
best is the gentlemen; I can tell them in a 
minute by their appearance. 

“ When we are out performing, we in ge- 
nerally bum three candles at once behind 
tlie curtain. One is of no utility, for it wants 
expansion, don’t you see. I don’t like naphtlia 
or oil-lamps, ’cos we’re confined there, and it’s 
very unhealthy. It’s very warm as it is, and 
you must have a eye like a hawk to watch it, 
or it wou’t throw the shadows. A brilliant 
light and a clean sheet is a great attraction, 
and it’s the attraction is everything. In the 
course of the evening weTl hum six penny 
candles ; we generally use the patent one, ’cos 
it tlirows a clear light. We cut them in half. 
Wh<*u we use the others I have to keep a 
look-out, and toll my mate to snufl* the can- 
dies when the shadows get dim. I usually 
Bay, ‘ Snuff the candles I ’ out loud, because 


that's a word for the outside and tho inside 
too, ’cos it let tho company know it isn’t all 
over, and leads them to expect another scene 
or two.” 

Exhibitor ot Mechanical EiauRr,fi. 

T AM the only man in London — and in 
England, 1 think — wdiois exhibiting the ligiiov 
of meclianiijpe ; that is to say, leelb' ligm rs, 
that move their limbs by wheels and springs, 
as if they was do living creturcs. I am a 
native, of arm a in Jkily, where I was liorn ; 

! that is, you understand, 1 w'lis horn in tiit‘ 
Ducliy of Eannu, not in tlu‘ t.oaii of Pnrmu — 
in (he eampagiie, wlien* my fst Ix'r is a funner ; 
not a large t.-irmer, hnt a liltlo farmi'r, with 
Juht euoueh laixl for !i\ing. 1 useil towo]*k 
for my futln'r in liis lields. 1 was maiTJed 
wlion 1 lia\o ‘dO voars of age, and I have a 
I'liih* ag<‘d lOu'urs. I luuo onl.v dO vi'.'irs of 
age. though 1 liave ilie air of 10. I’ardon, Mon- 
sieur ! al! my friends say I hiivo the air of 
10, iind yon sa^v Unit to make mo pleasure. 

“ Miieii I am with my father,! sa\e up all 
til C3 money tliai 1 can, for there is ^ery leelJe 
Imnness to be done in the campagne of I ’anna, 
and I determine myself to come to Londri's, 
wduTe tliero is atlairto ho iloiu!. J like Jjondres 
much bidder than the carnpaguo of I’anna, 
liecause there is bo much allUirs to be done. I 
save up all my money. I become very econo- 
mique. 1 live of very lectio, and wbun I have 
a L'ctle money, 1 sny adieu to my father and I 
commence my voy;i<‘(3s. 

“ At Paris I buy ii box of music. They are 
made at (i(‘ne\e tln'se box of musie. When I 
come to Jjondros, 1 go to tlie public-house — 
the palais de gin, jou umltirstand — and there 
I show my box of music— yes, musical box you 
call it — and wb(3n 1 gad some money J hvo 
very economiijue, and t.lieii W’hon it become 
more money 1 buy another machine, winch I 
liny in I’aris. It was a box of music, and on 
the top it bad leetlu figuers, wiiicdi do inovo 
their eyes and tlieh’ luuhs when I mounts tho 
sjiring with tho key. And then there is music 
inside the box at the same time. I have thre<i 
leetle figuers to this box; one w'as Judith 
cutting the head of the infidel chief — what 
you call liim? — Holeferoncs. She lift her 
.arm with llie sword, and she roll lier eyes, and 
tfien the other hand is on liis head, wliich it 
lifts. It does this all the time the music play, 
unth I put on anoUur figum* of tho soldat 
which mounts the guard — yes, w-liich is on 
duty. Tlie soldat goes to slecji, and his head 
falls on his bosom. Then be wake, again and 
lift his lance and roll Li.'> eves. T’hcu he goes 
to sleep again, so long until J put on tho other 
figuor of the lady witli the plate in the hand, 
and she mak(‘ salutation lc> tlie cimipany for to 
ask some money, and sh(i continue to do this 
so long as anybody give her money. All tho 
time the music in the box continues to play. 

“Itake a great quantity of money with these 
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fij^uers, 35, a-day, and I live very £conomique 
until I put aside a sum large enough to buy 
the figuers which I exhibit now. 

“ My most aged child is at Parma, with my 
father in the carnpiigne, but my wife and my 
other child, which has only 18 months of age, 
arc ^vith me in Londres. 

“ It is two months since I have my new 
fjguers. 1 (lid have them sent from Germany 
to me. Tliey Ijave cost a great deal of money 
to me ; as mncli as 33/. without duty. They 
have been macbj in Gennany, and are very 
clever figures. 1 will show them to you. They 
perform on tln^ round table, which must be 
level or they will not turn round. This is the 
Imperatrico of the French — Eugenie — at 
least J call her so, for it is not like her, because 
her chevelciirti is not arranged in the style of 
the Imperatrico. The infants like better to 
sec tlje Irnpcratrice than a common lady, that 
is why I call her the Jmpcratri(;(i. She holds 
one arm in the air, and you will sco she turns 
round like a jierson waltzing The noise you 
hear is from the wheels of the Tn6cViani(pie, 
which is under her petticoats. Y ou shall notice 
her eyes do movo as she waltz. The next 
figure is the carriage of the Emperor of the 
French, with the Queen and Prince Albert and 
the King de hJai^daigne inside. It will run 
round the table, and the horses will movo as if 
ibeygfdiop. It is a very clever mechauique. 
1 attache this wire from the front wheel to the 
centre of tlu^ table, or it would not make the 
round of the table, hut it would run otf the 
side and break itself. My most clever rae- 
cbaiiiquo is the elephant. It does move its 
trunk, and its tail, and its legs, as if walking, 
and idl tho time it roll its eyes from side to 
side like a real elephant. It is the cleverest 
4'lcphant of mechanique in tho world. The 
lectio Indian on the neck, who is the driver, 
lift his arm, and in the pavilion on the back 
tho chieftain of the Indians lift his how and 
arrow to take aim, and put it down again. 
'1' hat mechanique cost mo very much money. 
I'lie elephant is worth much more than the 
1 LM})cratrice of the French . I could buy tw'o — 
Ihrt'e — lnip6raLrice ^lUiTuy ^deph^ant,. l.,T 3 K,<tuld 
like sooner hose the Imperatrico than any 
-.n.vl.h,eur ojTive to my elephant. There aro 
plenty more Imperatrico, but the elephant is 
very rare, I have also a figuer of Tyrolese 
peasant. She go round the table a short dis- 
tance and then turn, like a dancer. I must 
got her repaired. She is so weak in her wheels 
ami springs, which wind up under her petticoats, 
like the Iiaperatrice. She has been cleaned 
t\vice, tuid yet her mechanique is very bad. 
Oh. T liavo oiled her; hut it is no good, she 
must he taken to pi(^ces. 

“ AN'lieii 1 sent to Germany to get these 
mccliamque macle for me, 1 told the mechaii- 
iciiin >\hat I desired, and he made them for 
me. I invented the tiguers out of niy omti 
hea( , luid he did the mechanique. 1 have 
voyaged in Uolhnid, and there I see some 


mechanique, and I noticed them, and then I 
gave the order to do so and so. My elephant 
is tlj,e best of iny leetle figures ; there is more 
complication. 

“ 1 finst come to England eighteen years a- 
go, before 1 was married, and I stop here 
seven years ; then I go back again to Parma, 
and then 1 come hack again to England four 
yeai's ago, and here 1 stop ever since. 

“ I exhibit my leetle figures in the street. 
The h’otlc children like to see my figuers m^- 
chaniqiie (hinc(:! round tho table, and the car- 
riage, with the horses which gallop ; but over 
all they like my eh'pliant, with the trunk 
which curls up in front, like those in the 
Jardin d(’s Plantes, or what you call it 
Zoological Gardens. 

“ When 1 am in tho street I have two men 
beside myself, one plays the organ, and the 
other carry the box with the m/'chamquo fi- 
giiers inside, and I carry the table. 'I’he box 
with the mcchaiiiquo is in weight about 80 Ihs. 
English, and tln^re are straps at the back for 
the arms to go through. Tt is as large as a 
chest of drawers, for the leetle figures are 
eighteen inches high, and each has a com- 
partment to itsc'lf. I pay my men 1/. a-month, 
besides lodge, ch^an, and grub liim. 

“ The organ for the music is mine. I have 
another organ, -with a horse to draw it, wdiich 
.1 want to sell; for the horse, and the two 
men to play it, destroy all the profits, 

“ When 1 make my figuers to play in the 
street I must make tho table level, for they 
will not mount u}) a hill, because the mecha- 
niquo is not sufficiently strong for that. I go 
to the West-end to show my leetle figures to 
the gentlemans and ladies, and their families ; 
and I go to the Easl-cnd to the families of the 
workqieople. I also go to Brixton and IIox- 
ton, w here they are severe for religion. They 
like my figures because they arc moral, and 
their chilclren can sot; them wthout sinning. 
But everywhere my figures have much suc- 
cess. Of all the places, I prefer, rather, Re- 
gent-street, and then' 1 go to the leetle streets, 
in the comers, clo^e by the big street. If I 
calcule how' much money I receive for all 

year, — but 1 have only had them two 
ui'^nths, — it is six shillings by day regularly. 
Sonptime I take ten shillings, and some- 
timei shillings, but it settles itself to six 
shillifj^s a-day. After paying for my men, and 
to cleaih lodge, and grub them, I have three 
shilling'^ myself. 

In wet weather, when it makes rain, or 
when thpr«‘ is fug, I cannot quit my house to 
show my the humidity attack tho 

springs of the meidianicjue : be- 
sides, wdm^ dresses of my 

figuers spoiled; and the robes of the Im- 
peratTic(‘ Tyrolese peasant are of 

silk and bodies, with spangles, and 

they soon They cost me much money 

to repair theif** springs,— never loss than eight 
shillings for j^ach time ; my pea.sant has been 
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ommgedtTrtoemliersprings. It was a cratch- destroyed hy time and wear, my nife makes 
maker wlio an-anged her, and he had to take new clothes for her. Yes, as ;\oii suy, she is 
all her inside out ; and you know what those the dress-maker of the 


land of pe-^pJo charge for their tunc. 


/ French, hut it is not the II 


as ;\oii say, sne is j 
Iinpt^ni trice of the 
Emperor who pays / 


** Sometimes^ when I am out Mith my the hill, hut imself. The Imjievairice—the 
fliers, the ladies ask me to perform my tigiieis / one I have, not that of the Emperor — (iocs not 
before their windows, to show them to their j wnui iiioro than haJ/’a yard of silk for uix-fli- 
families. The leetle children look througJi 
the window, and then tliey cannot hear the 
movement of the nicchani([iie, and tJie tigners 
look like living. When tins organ jday a 
valtz to the Impcratriec, lie lins to turn the 
handle (juick at the commencement, wJien tlie 
spring is strong in the meelianniue, and she 
turn quick ; and to malie tlie mnsic slow' w'lx'ii j 
she turn less often, wlien tlie spring get weak 
at the end. Tliis makes it lia^e tlie look of 
heing true to one living, — as if she daneed to 
the music, although the organ play to lii'i’ 
dancing. I alwa}S mount the ligures with 
tlie kcymvsi'lf. 

“ 1 have never performed to ascluKilof )oung 
scholars, but 1 liave visited e\enmg-})nrtu's of 
eliildren with my mechimique. I’or that the} 
give mo sometimes Ks., sometimes lO.s,, justas 
tJiey are* generous. My mcchaiiique require 
nearly one hour to see them to perfection. 

The Imperatrice of the Freiu-li is what they 
admire more t ban tlie paysaune of Tyrol. 'J'ho 
dress of the Impcratnce has a long white ’veil 
behind her hairs, hut lii'r costume is not so 
soigm-c as the pf^asant’s, for slic has no 
spangles; but tiny' him to see the ImjiiTatricc 
of the Frond and they excuse her loil('t he- 
cause she is noble. ]\ly elephant is llie grcat(‘st 
delight for them, because it is more compli- 
cated, iu its mi^rhaniquc. I have always to 
inouut with the key the springs in its inside 
at least three times before they are fatigued 
with admiring it. 

“ J never perfoiTn in the streets during the 
night, because the air is damp, and it cansi'S 
injiu’es to my medianique ; besides, 1 must 
have lights to show riff tlie costume of niy 
figuers, and my table is not large enough. 

“ It is not only the lectio children that ad- 
mire my medianique, hut pei-sons of a ripe 
ago. I often have gentlemen and ladies stand 
round my table, and they say * Very clover ! ’ to 
sec the lady liguers valtx, hut above all wdiou 
my elephant lil't his trunk. The lectio childron 
wOl follow me a long way to sec my ffguers, 
for they knoTv we cannot carry the box fur 
without exhibiting, on account of its weight. 

But my table is too high for thorn, unless they 
are at a distance to soothe ffguers perform. If 
ray table was not 'high, the leetle eliildren 
would want to take hold of my ffguers. J 
always carry a small stick witli me ; and when 
the leetle children, who are being carried by 
other leetle children, put their hand to my 
ffguers, I touch them with stick, nf>t for to huii 
them, but to make them take their hand aw'ay 
and prevent them Irom doing hurt to my 
mechonique. 

“When the costume of my Imperatrice is 


rout. In the present style of ffisbion J make 
her petticoat >eiy largo and full, not, for IIk^ 
stylo, but to hide the mochmiicjuo in lior in- 
side.” , 

The Telescoi'E Exhujitou. 

“ Tt must lie about eight, years sinc(^ T 
exhibited the telescope. J have thn'c' lcb‘- 
scopes now, jind their jiowi'is \ .iry fiom about 
111! hi tlOO. Tlie instruments of the higluT 
])owcr ar(‘ seldom nsi'd in the stri'i'ts, ]»ecaiis(i 
the leloi'il} ()t‘ tiu' planets is so great tliat 
llii'v almost escape lla'i'ye befort' it can tix it. 
Tlie, ojiciiing is so \cr} small, that thougb 
I can ])ass niy ('}e on a star in a lunniti'. an 
(U’dinary o]iser\cv voiiid ]la^c llio mb pti^s 
away beion^ ho c<)nbl accustom liis (wototiio 
instrunu'iit. Ihgli ]H*wcr is all very well for 
sopnrathig stars, and so fovtli ; but I’m lik(' 
Dr. lutdieiier, I jin'Ier a low povviw for slvcct 
]»ur]>oses. A slri‘et-pass(>r Iikoslo sei* iili'nly 
of margin round a star. If it tills u}) tlio 
oiieniiig be don't like it. 

“ My busiiK'.ss is a tailor. 1 follow that 
bnsiiK^ss iKov. Tlie I'xhihitiiig don't intcrfoiH^ 
with my tr.ide. 1 work hy day at tailoring, 
and ihon, at lliis tilin' of tin' year (Jv’tlth Oct. 
iHhfl), J g»» out witli till' instniiiK’iit ahout six 
o’clock. You see 1 can, with a low' [lowor, 
see .hipiter ris(‘. It is visible at ahout balf- 
•jiast ff\e, lait it gels above the hon/on, out of 
the smoke, about a quarter past six. Sut.iirn 
rises about ten. 

“ From a boy T was fond of ]»biloso})lncid 
instnimenls. 1 was left an oriihaii wle ii I was 
ten years of age; indeed, 1 haven’t a relation 
inllu'W'orld that J’m ow'iire of, only I'Xceptnig 
my wife’s family. My mother died the same 
year as the Frinces Charlotte (IHIR) for 1 can 
remember her heing in mourning for her. 
My name is a very peculiar one — it is Tregeiit. 
This W'ill show you that it is. I some time 
ago adveiiiscd an instnirnent for sale, and I 
had a letter from gentleman living m Li\er- 
pool. He said that he W'as sitting down to 
lunch and lu' took u]> the jaquT, and cried 
out, ‘ Good God ! here’s niy name.' He sent 
for paper and pons and wrote off’ at once. He 
asked Avhether 1 was a relytioii of Tregont, 
the great chronometer maker. He said he 
alw'ays thought he was the only Tregent in 
England. He said he was a bachelor, and 
hojied I was too.’ Perhaps ho wanti^d the 
name to die out. His father, ho told me, 
kept a paper-mill. We corresponded along 
time, till T was tired, and then one day a frionil 
of mine said, ‘Dot mo write to him, and I’ll 
tell liini that if he w'onts any more infonna- 
ation he must pay your expenses down to 
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Liverpool, and you’ll pay him a visit. This 
letter was sent, and by and by comes an 
answer, telling me that I was no gentleman 
to make such a proposition, and then tlie 
matter dropped. 

“ When I was six years old I was brought 
up to tailoiing. I was kept very close to 
work — always on the board, working. I cvcm 
took my meals there. I don’t f.onsider it 
was hard, for it was done for ray own benelit. 
If there was no work gfdng on I used to be 
made to leani verses out of the Bible. I 
biglily respected my master, for I consider 
this was <lone lor my benefit. He died in 
the country, and X was sorry for it; for if I 
bad kii()^\n it, I would have gone anywhere 
to see him buned — ay, even if it had been a 
hundred miles oli'. I stopped with this party 
till I was ten yeai's old. 

“ Tho next party 1 was with I was ’prenticed 
to, but he failed wben I had been with him 
three or four years, and then I had more tlie 
keeping of him than be of me ; 1 had that 
r<"solve in me even at that young age, 

" After 1 finished ray ’prentice articles I 
went with my society card on the tramp. I 
went all through Yorkshire, going to the 
tailors’ houses of cull, where the clubs are 
held, and a certain sum of money subscribed 
weekly, to relieve what are called tramps. In 
some towns I worked for months — such as 
Leeds. Wliat is called ‘ a tramp ’ by tailors, 
means a man searching for work about the 
country. After 1 got back to London 1 wont 
to my trade again, and 1 was particularly 
fortunate in getting good situations. When- 
ever I was out of work I’d stort off to the 
country again, I was three years in Brighton, 
doing well, and I liad six men under me. 

it’s about eight years ago that I first 
exhibited in the streets. It was tlirough a 
friend of mine that I did this. Me and my 
wile was at Greenwich -hill one Sunday. I 
was looking through a pocket-telescope of 
mine, and he says, ‘ Look tlirough mine.’ I 
did so, and it was a very good one ; and then 
he bftys, ‘ Ah, you should see one I’ve got 
at home ; it’s an astronomical one, and this 
is terrestrial.’ 1 did so, and went and saw j 
it. Tho first planet I saw was Venus. She 
was in her horns then, hke the moon. 
She exJiibits tlio same phases os the moon, 
as does also Mercury ; sometimes horns, 
sometimes half a sphere, and so on; but 
tliey’re the only two planets that’s known 
that does so. When I saw this, I said, ‘Well, 
I must have something of this sort,’ I went 
to a tclescopo^maker up at Islington, and I 
made a bargain with him, and he was to make 
me a day-and-night telescope for five suits of 
clothes. Well, I bought the cloth, and reused 
all the money to complete ray part of the 
contract, and then, when the telescope was 

finished, it wasn’t worth a d You might 

as well have looked through a blacking-bottle. 
When 1 told him of it he said he couldn’t 


help it It was worth something to look at, 
but not to look through. I pawned it for 15/, 
and sold the ticket for 5/. The gentleman who 
bought it was highly satisfied with it till he 
found it out I took this one out in the 
streets to exhibit with, but it was quite use- 
less, and showed notliing ; you could see the 
Xdonetary bodies, but it defined nothing. The 
stors was all manner of colours and forks. 
The bodies look just like a drawing in chalk 
smudged out. The people who looked through 
complained, and wouldn’t come and look again, 
and that’s why T got rid of it. 

“ The next telescope I had mode was by llio 
manufacturer who made the one my friend 
first showed me. That maker has taken some 
hundred of pounds of me since then ; indeed, 
I’ve had eleven five or six feet telescopes of him ,. 
and his name is Mr. Mull, of 13 All)ioii-})lace, 
Clcrkenwell, and the value of each of the 
object-glasses was, on the average, 30/., though 
he charged me only trade-price, so I got them 
for loss. 

“The first tdescopc that was of any good 
that 1 exhibited with in the streets was worth 
to me 2.5/. If you w^as to go to ©ollond ho 
would have charged 105/. on a common tripod 
stand. I had it done undei’ my own direc;- 
tion, and by working myself at it, I got it very 
cheap. It wasn’t good encuigh for me, so I 
got rid of it. Ive got so me(‘ about object 
glasses and their distinct vision, and the jxnver 
they bear, that 1 have ueviT rested content 
until 1 liave a telesco]>e that would suit the 
first astronomer. 

“ I’ve got one now that will bear a magni- 
fying power 300 times, and has an object-glass 
41 inches diameter, with a focal length of 
5 feet 0 inches. Tlie stnml is made of about 
250 pieces of brass-work, and has ratchet 
action, with vertical and horizontal move- 
ment. It cost me KO/. and Ittiss, Fcatlierstone- 
buildings, would charge 250/. for it. I’m so ini- 
tiated into the sort of thing, that I generally 
get all my patterns made, uml then I get tho 
castings made, and then liave them polished. 
The price of the object-glass is 30/. I'm 
going to take that one out next week. It will 
weigh about 1^ cwt. My present one is a 
very fine instrument indeed. I’ve nothing but 
what is excellent. You can see Jupiter and 
liis satellites, and Saturn and his belt. This 
is a test for it. Supposing I wont to see 
Polaris — that’s the small star that revolves 
once in 180 years round the pole. It isn’t ^ 
the pole star. It isn’t visible to the naked 
eye. It’s one of the tests for a telescope. My 
instrument gives it as small as a pin’s point 
There's no magnifying power with a telescope 
upon stars. Of course they make them more 
brilliant, and give some that are not visible to 
the naked eye, for hundreds and thousands will 
pass through the field in about an hour. They 
also separate double stars, and penetrate into 
space, nebula, and so on ; but they don’t increase 
the size of stars, for the distance is too groat. 
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IVe "forked about five years with this / They’ll answer, * Three on the right, and one on 
last one that I've now. It weighs, -with the the left,’ as tJieymay be at that time. Perhaps 
btand about 1 cwt., and I have to get some- a rough standing by will say, ‘ Thive moons ! 
body to help me ^ong with it. One of my that’s a lie ! there's only one, everybody 
boys in general goes along with me. knows.’ Then, when they hear the observer 

“ It depends greatly upon the weather as state what he sees, they’ll want to have a peep, 
to what business 1 do. I’ve known tlie moon “ When I’m busy, T do a lecture like this, 

for a month not to be visible for twenty days We’ll suppose I’m exhibiting Saturn. Perhaps 
out of the lunation. I’ve known that for three wo had better begin with Jupiter, for the orbit 
moons together, the atmosphere is so had of Saturn’s satellites is so extensive that you 
in London. When I do get a good night can never see' them all without shifting the 
1 have taken 35s. ; but then I’ve taken out glass : indeed it’s only in very tine climates, 
two insti-umcnts, and ray boy lias minded such as Cincinnati, where tho eight may be 
one. I only charge a penny a peep. Satur- observed, and indeed up to a late period it was 
days, and Mondays, and Simclays, are the believed there wore only seven, 
best nights in my neighbourhood, and then I “ When tbe ob.server sees Jupiter, I begin : 
can mostly reckon on taking The other ‘Do you sec the planet, sir? ‘Yes.’ ‘1 intro- 
nights it may be 7s. or 8s., or eviui only 2s. ()rf. dnee to you Jupiter with all his four satellites. 
Sometimes I put up the instrument when it’s It is distant (iOO millions of miles from the 
very fine, and then it’ll come cloudy, and I sun, and its diameter is about 7JJ(JU inib's. It 
ba\e to take it do^vn again and go home, travels round the sun at about ‘27,000 mi Uis an 
Taking the year round, I should think I make liour, and its orbit is over four years, and of 
125/. a-yimr by the telescope. You see my course its seasons are four times tbe length of 
business, as a tailor, keeps me in of a day, or ours, the summer lasting for a year instead of 
1 might go out in the day and show tho sun. tliree months,’ One night an Irishman, who 
Now to-day tho sun was^ very fine, and the was quite the gentleman, came to me rather 
spots showed remarkably well, and if Pd been groggy, and he says, — ‘ Old l)oy, what are you 
out I might have done well. 1 sold an in- looking at?' ‘ Jupiter,’ says I. ‘What’s that?' 
stnnnent of mine once to a fireman who had says he. ‘A planet you may call it, sir,' says 
nothing to do in tho day, and thought ho I ; ‘ and the price is one penny.' H(3 paid me 
could make some money exhibiting tho tele- and had a look, and then ho cries out, ‘ What 

scope, lie made 8s. or Kb-, of an afternooh a deception i.s this I By J it’s a moon, and 

on lUtuMri ax*’ s- bridge, showing the dome of you call it a star!’ ‘There are four moons,’ 
SL. Paul’s at the time they were repairing it. said I. ‘ You’re another,’ said ho ; ‘there’s a 
“ When the instrumemt is equatoreally moon and four stars. You ought to be look 
mounted and set to time, you can pick out up for deception.’ After a time ho had 
the stars in the day-time, and they look like another look, and then ho was very pleased, 
black specs. I could show them. and would bring out gin from a neighbouring 

“People can't stop looking through the public-house, and if he brought one, ho 
telescope for long at a time, because the brought seven. 

object is soon out of the field, because of the “Another time, a man was looking through j 
velocity of the earth’s motion and the raxudity and I had a tnpod stand then, and one of the 
at which tho planets trav(d round the sun. legs was out, and he pushed the tube and 
Jujuter, for instance, 20,00(1 miles an hour, and down it came right in his eye. He gave a 
Saturn 20,000, soon removes them from the scream and shouted out, ‘ My God ! there’s a 
field of the telescope. J have to adjust the star hit me slap in the eye I ’ 
telescope before each person looks through. “Another night an old woman came up to 
It lias, I fancy, hurt my eyes very much. My me, and she says, ‘ God bless you, sir ; I’m so 
eye.sight has got very weak through looking glad to see you. I’ve been looking for you ever 
at tlie moon, for on a brilliant night it’s like a such a time. You charge a penny, don’t you? 
plate of silver, and dazzles. It makes a great I’m a charwoman, sir, and would you believe 
impression on the retina of the eye. I've it, I’ve never hatl a penny to spare. What aro 
seen when looking through the telescope a you looking at? The moon? Well, I must 
block spec, just as if you liad dropped a blot of see it.’ I told her she should see it for 
ink on a piece of paper. I’ve often had nothing, and up she mounted the steps. She 
dancing lights before my eyes, too— -very often, was a heavy lusty woman, and I had to shovo 
I find a homoBopathic globule of belladonna her up with my shoulder to get up the steps, 
very excellent for that. When she saw the moon she kept on saying, 

“When I exhibit, I in general give a short ‘Oh, that’s beautiful! well, it is beautiful! 
lecture whilst they are looking through. And that’s the moon, is it ? Now, do tell me 
When I am not busy I make thorn give mo a all about it’ I told her all about Mount 
description, for this reason : others are listen- Tycho, and about the light of the sun being 
ing, and they would sooner take the word of seen on the mountain tops, and so on. When 
the observer than mine. Suppose I'm ex- she’d looked for a time, she said, ‘ Well, your 
hibiting Jupiter, and I want to draw ous- instrument is a finer one than my masters, 
tomers, 111 say, ‘How many moons do you see?’ but it don’t show so much as his, for he sajs 
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he can see the men Bghting in it* This made 
me laug^i so, I very nearly let her tumble by 
taking my sbmilder away from under her. 
But when she came down the steps, she said 
something quite moved me. She threw her 
hands up and cried, * If this moon is so beau- 
tifal and wonderful, what must that God be 
like who made it ? ’ And off she went. It was 
very fine, wasn’t it? 

“ Sometimes w'hen I’m exhibiting there is 
quite a crowd collects. I’ve seen them 
sitting down on the curb smoking and drinking, 
whilst they are waiting fT)r their turns to Imve 
a peep. They'U send to the public-house for 
beer, and then th(!y’ll stop for hcmrs. Iiidecd, 
I’ve had my business quite interfered with by 
the mob, for they don’t go away afUr having 
tlioir look. I seldom stop out after 13 o’clock 
at night. 

“ Sometimes when I have been cxljibiting, 
the parties have said it was all nonsense and 
a deci'ption, for the stars was pfiintcd (»ii 
the glass. If the party has Ikmui anUhing 
ugreeulde, I’ve taken the trouldo to per,-.uade| 
liim. I’ve, for instaiuai, jdacf'cl the star on the 
very edge of the glass, anil then tliey’ve 
soon it travid right across the field ; nrui as I’ve 
told them, if it was painted it couldn’t move 
and disappear from the lens. 

“IMost of tlio sj)(*efators go away quite sur- 
prised and impressed uuh what they haAo 
seen. Some will thank me a dozen times over. 
Some will say, ‘Well, my penny is well laid 
out. I shouldn’t have credited it Mith my own 
eyes.’ Others, but there are ver}' finy of them, 
won’t believe when they have looked. Some, 
when I can see the moon on them eye as tiny 
look in, swear they don’t see it. Those I Jet 
go on and don’t take their money, for tlie 
penny is no object. When I tc'U the. p(‘oplo 
what the wonders of the li^ avens ar(5, and In)w 
each of these planets is ii world, they go awa) 
wonderfully grateful and impressed. 

“I went down to Fortsmoiith Avitli my 
telescope nt the time the licet sailed under Sir 
Charles Napier, and tlic Queen led them out 
in her yacht. I took a great deal of money 
there. T diiln’t (ixhibit in the day-time : J 
didn’t trouble myself. I took two guineas 
showing the yacht tlnj day she sailed, and at 
night witli tlu} moon. The otlier nights, with 
tlie moon and jilanets only, I took from l3.v. to 
14.1. 1 refused ll3i, for oii(» hour, for this 
reason. A huly sent h()r senaint to ask me to 
go to her house, and my price is one guinea i 
for to go out, whether for an hour, or tw’o, or 
thrive; but she first offered me 10s., and then 
the next night 15s. Then I found T should 
have to carry my instrument, weighing one 
ewt.,two miles into the countr}',nnd up hill all 
the way ; so, as I was sure of taUiiig more than 
lO.s. where I was, I wouldn’t tor an extra 
shilling give myself the labour. I took 12.s. (id. 
as it was. At Portsmouth a couple of sailors 
came up, and one had a look, and the other 
said ‘ What is there to sec ? ’ I told him tlie 


/ moon, and be asked the price. When I said 
‘ One penny,' he says, ^ I amt get a penny, but I 
' here’s three halfpence, if that’s the same to 
you ; ’ and he gives it, and when I expected he 
was about to peep, he turns round and says, 

‘ I’ll be smothered if I’m going to look down 
that gallows long chimney I YouVe got your 
money, and tliat’s ail your business.' So you see 
there are some people who are quite indifferent 
to scientific exliibitions, 

“ There are, to the best of my knowledge, 
about four men besides myself, going about 
with telescopes. I don’t know of any more. 

Of these tliere’s only one of any account. 

I’ve seen through them all, so I ma}' safely say 
it. T consider mine the Lest in London cx- 
liibiting. Mine is a very expensive instrument. 
Everything depends upon the object-glass. 
Tliere’s glasses on some which have been 
thrown osid<5 as valueless, and may have been 
bought for two or tlirei' pounds. 

“ 'Iho capital reiiuired to start a telescope in 
the streets all depends upon the (juaiitity of 
Die ohject-gluss, from HI. to 50/. fur the object- 
glass aloiK'. 

“Nobody, who is not acquainted with 
telescopes, knows the value of object-glasses. 

Pve known this offer to he rnadi*. — Uuil the 
•object-glass sliouhl hi' phased in oius scale 
and gold in the other to weigh it down, and 
then they v^onldn’t. The rough glass from 
Pinaiiigham — heforo it is worked — only 
13 inches in diameter, will cost 91)/. Chamse, 
jit Biimingham, is the principal maker of the 
enuvii and Hint for optical purposes. 'Phe 
Swiss Used formerly to be the only nialicrs of 
optiiail metal of any account, and now Bir- 
mingham lias knocked them out of the field : 
indeed they have got the Swiss working for 
them at Oliancc's. 

“You may lake a coiii)lo of plates of the 
rough glass to jaTsons ignorant of their value, 
and they are only twelvii inches in diameter, 
and he wmuld think one shilling dciu* for them, 
for they only look Jiki* the bits you see in the 
streets to let light through tlie pavement. 
These ghusses are half Hint and half ci'own, the 
Hint for the conc.ave, :md tlie crown for the con- 
vex aide. Their beauty consists in their being 
pure metal and quite transparent, and not 
stringy. Under tlie high niagnifjing power 
w'c use. you see tliis directly, and it makes the 
object smudg)’’ and distorts the vision. 

“After getting the rough metal it takes 
years to finish the object-glass. They polish 
it wutli satin and putty. The convex has to be 
done so correctly, that if the lens is the 
lOtlth part of an inch out its value is destroyed. 

“ The well-known object-glass which was 
show’u in the Great Exhibition of 1851, wasia ^ 
Mr. Ross’s bauds (of Featlierstone- buildings, 

I tolbom,) for four years before it was finished. 

It was very good, and done him great credit. 

He is supposed to have lost by the job, for the 
price is all eat up by wages pretty near* 

“ The observatory on Wandsworth-common 
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/ is a complete failur^f owing to the object-glass i through it, and so ho saidf think I can im* 
beina » one* It bekmgs to the Rev. Mr, / prove it for you •/ and be made mo a pimeat o£ 
Craa% ThA tdbe is 7Q feet long, I believe J a Jens, of extreme high power, and the largest 
endsbapeti like a agar, baling at the sides, aperture of magnifying power that has ever 
He wanted to have a new object-glass put in, b^n exhibited. I (hdn't know him at tho 
and what do you think they asked him at time. Ho did it by kindness. He said, after 
Birmingham for the rough metfd alone? — looking through, ‘It’s very good for what it 
2000/. 1 It is 24 inches in diameter. Mr. professes, but I’ll make you a present of a lena 
Boss asks BOOO/., I was told, to make a new made out of the best Swiss metal,’ And he 


one — tinished for him. 


did so from the interest he felt in seeing such 


“ The making of object-glasses is dreadful kinds of exhibitions in the streets. With the 
and tedious labour. Men have been known glass he gave me I can see cheese-mites as 
to go and throw their heads under waggon distinctly as possible, with their eight legs jmd 
wheels, and have them smashed, from being transparent bodies, and lieuds shaped like a 
rcjgulariy worn out with working an object- hedgehog’s. I see their jaAv moving as they eat 
glass, and not being able to get tho convex their food, and can see them lay their eggs,, 
right. I was told by a ptiriy that one object- wliieli are as perfect as any fowl’s, ])ut of a 
gloss was in hantl for 14 years. bright blue colour ; and I can also sajo them 

“ The night of tho eclipse of tho moon, (the perform the duties of nature. I can also see* 
13th Ocfjber, Is^b,) wlujn it was so well seen tluaii carry their young cm tiieii’l)acks, showing 
in London, I took 11. Id. at Id. each. I that they liavo atlection for their oUbpring- 
might as well have took 2/. by charging tid., They lay tlieir eggs tliroiigh their nbs, and 
hut being so well kno^\^l tliOTi I didn’t make you can ttdl uheii tliey are going to lay for 
no extra cluirge. They were forty deep, for tfiere is a bulging out just by the hips. They 
cwerj’body wished to see. T luid to put rivo don’t sit on tlieir eggs, but they roll them 
lacls under the stand to prevent Ihcnr being about in action till tlu-y bring forth their ob- 
trod to death. They had to stay there for two ji'ct. A million of thesci mites cim walk across 
hours bedbre they could get a pce]», and so a flea’s back, for by Lardner’s iiiicrnmeter tlm 
indeed had many cdhers to do the sumo. A surfac(‘ofa,fl<‘a’s hack measures 24 inchos from* 
friend of mine didn’t look at all, for I couldn’t tho proboscis to tho postenor. The micrometer 
get him near. They kept calling to the one is an instrument used for detc'rmining micro- 
looking through the tube, ‘Now, then, make scopic power, and it is all graduated to a scale, 
haste, you there.’ Tlu'y nearly fought for By Lardnor’s micToiac'turt lie mito looks about 
their turns. They got pushing and light- the size of a large bhiek-bc'otle, and them it is 
ing, one crying, ‘1 was tirst,’ and, ‘Now it’s mugnific'd ]0t),()U0 times. This will give you 
my turn.’ I was gkd when it was over, I can some, ideal of the power and value of my in- 
assure you. 'I’he buttons to my braces were stnunemt. Tliree biindred geuthmien have' 
dragged off iny back by the pressure behind, viewed through it in one week, and each onw 
and 1 had to hold up my breeches with my delightc'd; so much so, that many liave given 
hand. The eclipse Insted from 21 minutes double tlio money I have asked (which was a 
past 9 to 25 minutes past 12, and in that time penny), such was the satisfaction my instru- 
247 persons had a peep. The police were inent gav(\ 

there to keep order, but they didn’t interfere “ My fathei; was a minister and local 
with me. They are generally very good te» prcaclier in tho Wesleyan Metliodists. Iln 
me, and they seem to think that my cxhibiticni died, poor fldiow, at 27 years of age, therefore 
improves the minds of tho public, and so pro- I never had an opportunity of knowing him. 
tect me. He was a boot and shoo maker. Such was the 

“When I went to Portsmouth, I applied to talent which he possessed, that, had it not 
Mr. Myei’s tho goldsmith, a very opulent and been for his being lamed of one foot (from a 
rich man there, and chairman of the Espla- fall off a liorse), he would have been made a 
nade Committee at Southsea, and ho instantly travelling minister. He was a wonderful 
gave me permission to place my stand there, clever man, and begun preaching when lie was 
Likewise the mayor and magistrates of Ports- 21. He was the minister who preached on tlm 
mouth, to exhibit in the streets.” occasion of laying the foundation-stone of 

Hoxton Chapel, and he drew thousands of 
Exhibitor of the Microscope. people. I was only two years old when ho died-, 

and my mother was loft with five of ns bring 
“ I EXHIBIT with a microscope that I wouldn’t up. She was a visitor of the sick and the 
take fifty guineas for, because it suits my pur- dying for the Strangers’ ikmevolent Fund, 
pose, and it is of the finest quality. I earn and much respected for her labours. After* 
my living with it. If I were to sell it, it my father’s death she was enabled to support 
wouldn’t fetch more than 15/. It was presented her family of one sou and four daughters by 
to mo by my dear sister, who went to America shoe- binding. She was married t\\ice after my 
and died there. I’ll show you that it is a father’s death, but slio married persons of 
valuable mstrument. I’ll ttdl you that one of quite opposite pririciphis and opinions to her 
the best lens-makers in the trade looked j own, and she was not comfortable with them, 
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but left them, and always found shelter under sun’s light. He began with many difficulties in 
her son’s roof, where she died tiiumphantly his way, for he was a very illiterate man, and had 
jiappvt a vast deal to contend with, but he succeeded 

I w&s approntioed when I was IS years ofj through aU, He wrote to his father and got 
age to a shoemaker, who was a profound 000/. , which was his share of the property which 
philosopher, and very' fond of making cxperi- would have been left him on his parent's 
ments and «f lecturing on various branches of death. At his first lecture he made many mis- 
soience. X could produce bills — I have them at takes, such as, ‘ Now, gentlemen, I shall pre- 
home — 8u<!h as that at the Friar’ s-moniit sent to your notice the coasternattow5,' at which 
Simday-sehool, some six or seven years ago, expression the company cried, ‘ Hear, hear,’ 
where it states that 'William Knock, minister and one said, ‘We are all in a consternation 
and lecturer, will lecture on zoology and here, for your lamp wants oil.’ Yet he faced 
natural history. He’s about 10 now. Elec- all this out. I was his assistant. I taught 
tricityiOiis favourite scioneo. Whilst I was him everything. When I told him of his mis- 
his ajjprentice, he had an ohservaioiy built at take he’d say, ‘ Never mind, I’ll overcome all 
the top of his liouso in Under wood-street, iliai.’ He accmnulated the vast sum of (10001. 
Spitalficdds, for tlie purpose of taking astro- by lecturing, and became a most popular man, 
nomical obsejvations. My being in his house, He educated himself, and became (jualilied. 
and seeing him so busy with his instruments, When, he went into the country lie had Arch- 
gave me a great taste for science. I was his bishops and Bishops, and the highest of the 
assistant when he went lecturing. 1 was ap- clergy, to gave their sanction and become 
prendeed with him for live years. He was a jiatrons of liis lectures. He’s now in America, 
kind and good niastiT, and \ery afi'-ctionate. and become a great farmer. 

He encouraged me in my scientiAc studies, and “ After 1 left Mr. Children, I connected my- 
gave me access to his libriiry, which was im- self with a Young Men’s Improvement Meet- 
mense, and consisted of 3000 volumes, ing. XVevious to that, Iliad founded a Sunday- 
Amongst other employment I used to copy school in the New Kent-road. Heverell-street 
out sermons fur him, and he gave in c a penny Sab bath- schools were founded by me, and I 
each, which by saving nji enaliled ino 0) buy a was for fourteen years manager of it, as well as 
W'ateh of him for 01. Os. Ho was a shoemakiT perlbrnicr of the funeral service in that jdace ; 
and manufacturer of ladies and children’s for there was a chapel, and burying- ground 
hoots and shoes, so that he might liave made and vaults, attached to the schools, and I be- 
from his 21. to 3/. a-weok, for he was not a came the officiating minister for the funeral 
journeyman, hut an employer. service. Three thousand children have been 

‘‘ After 1 was out of my time 1 wont to Mr. educated ut these scliools, and for fourteen 
Children, a bootmaker of Bcthiial-groen-road, years I lectured to them every Sunday on 
well knmm in that locality. My master had religious subjects. AVith the tutors and the 
not sufficient emplojnnent for mo. One night eldest schohu*s 1 formed a Young Men's Im- ! 
this Mr. (Children went to hear a lecture on provement Meeting. I became U^e president j 
astronomy by Dr. Bird, and wdion he eaim* of that meeting, and their lecturer. I lectured ■ 
home 1)0 was so delighted with what he had on the following subjects, — Natural History, 
Hoei], that ho began telling his wile all about. Electricity, Astronomy, and Phrenology, 
it, lie said, ‘ 1 cannot bettor explain to you “ At this time X was a master- shoemaker, 
the solar system, than with a mop,’ and he and doing a business of fifty guineas a-week, 
look the, mop and dipped it into a pail of water, of which ten were profit. I built large work- 
and ))rgan to twirl it round in the air, till the shops at the back of my house, which cost me 
wet flew' off it. Then he said, * This mop is 300/. Unfortunately, I lent my name to a 
the sun, and the spiral motion of the water friend for a very large amount, and became - 
gives the revolutions of the idanets in their involved in his difficulties, and then necessity 
orbits.’ Then, after a lime, he crii'd out, ‘ If compelled me to have recourse to street- 
tiiis Dr. Bird can do this, why shouldn’t I?’ exhibitions for a living. When I was in 
He threw over his business directly, to carry affluent circumstances 1 had a library of 300 
out the grand object of his mind. Ho was volumes, on scientific subjects mostly, and from 
making from 3/. to 4/. a-woek, and his wife them I have gleaned sufiicient information to 
said, ‘ Bobert, you’re mad!’ He asked mo if I qualify me for street-exhibition, and thereby 
knew anything of astronomy, and I said, * Sir, enable mo to earn more money than most 
my old master was an astronomer and philo- indiridiials in such circumstances, 
sopher.’ Then I got hooks for him, and I “I began my street-life with exliibiting a 
taught him all I knew of the science of telescope, and here is the origin of my doing 
astronomy. Then he got a magic-lantern so. I had a sister living at the west-end of 
with astronomical slides. The buirs-eyc was the town who was a professed cook, and I used 
six inches in diameter, so they were very to visit her three times a-week. One night I 
large, so that they gave a figure of tw^elve feet saw a man in the Kegent-circus exhibiting a 
For the signs of the zodiac he had twelve telescope. I went up to him, and I said, ‘ Sir, 
separate small lantem.s, with the large one in what is the object to-night ? ’ And he told 
the centre to show the diverging rays of the me it was Jupiter. I was very much interested 
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with looking ftt Jupiter, and I stopped with sensible of the flea about tlu'ir person, 
^at man for two hours, conversing with him, although they could not catch the old gen- 
and I saw exactly how much he took. Then tloman. This dea, gentlemen, by Dr. Lard- 
I thought, * Why shouldn't I do this?* So I ners micrometer, measures accurate *21 indies 
wrote to my brother-in-law, and I told him this / in length, and 1 1 across tho back. My insirn^ 
man was taking at the rate of Id. per minute, ment, mark you, being of high niaghif'ung 
and I offered, if he would provide we with a power, mil not showjou tho whole of tho ul)- 
telescope, that I should he very happy and I ject at once. Mark yon, gontlomen, this is not 
contented to take half of the receipts as my / the Hea of the dog or tiio cat, but the human 
share, and give him the other for tlie use of flea, for eaoJi dilfer in their formation, as clearly 
his instrument. Ho did so, and bought a tele- proved by this powerful instrument. For they 


scope which cost him 14/. I took up my stand 
on London-bridgo, and did very well, taking 
on the average O'?, a-night I gave np the 
telescope for tliis reason , — my hrother-in-law 
was going to America, and was anxious to call 
in all his money. The telescope was sold, 
and my sister, tho professeil cook, fearing 
lliat I should he left without a means of living, 
bought for me a microscope out of her own 
earnings, which cost her h/. She said to iiu', 

‘ The microscope is better •than the telescoju*, 
for the nights arc so uncertain.’ She. was 
quite right, for when the telescopes have la'cu 
idle for three mtoiths at a time, I can exlnl)it 
my microscope day and night. She gave it 
to me as a mark of her respect. She died in 
America, just after she arriveil. That instru- 
ment has enabled me to siqiport an afflicted 
and aged motJior, and to bury her comfortably 
■when she died, 

“ My microscope contains six objects, Avhieh 
are placed on a >v)io('l at the back, whicli i 
turn round in succession. 'I’he objects arc m 
cell -boxes of g^ss. The objiscts are all of’ 
them familiar to the public, and are as fol- 
lows: — 1. The flea, 2. The human hair, or 
the hair of the head. 3. A section of the old 
onk tree. 4. The aniinalcuhe in water. 
5. Cheese-mites, And (I. The traiisscrse section 
of cane used by schoolmasters for the corroc- 
lion of boys. 

“ I always take up my stand in the day-time 
in Whitechapel, facing the London Hospital, 
being a large open space, and favourable 
for the solar rays — for I light up the instru- 
ment by the direct rays of the sun. At night- 
tiuK' I am mostly to bo found on Westminster- 1 
bridge, and then I light up with the best sperm ! 
oil there is. I am never intt^rfered ivith by 
the police ; on tho contrary, they come and 
have a look, and admire and recommend, sucli i 
is the interest excited. 

The first I exhibit is the flea, and T com- 
mence a short lecture as follow^s : — ‘ Gentle,- 
men,’ I says, * tho first object I have to present 
to your notice is that of a flea. I wish to direct 
your attention especially to the head of this 
object Here you may distinctly perceive its 
proboscis or dart. It is that which perforates 
the cuticle or human skin, after which the 
blood ascends by suction from our body into 
that of the flea. Thousands of persons in 
London have seen a flea, have felt a flea, but 
have never yet been able by the human eye to 
discover that instrument which made them 


all ditfiurin their form and shape, and will only 
feed upon the animal on which they are bred. 
Ha\ing shown yon the, head and shoulders, 
with Its dull, L shall now proceed to show you 
tlie posterior vifwv of this object, in winch you 
may clearly discover every artisry, vein, miisele 
ami nerve, exact. lik(3 a lolister in slnqie, and 
quite as large as one at 2s. (Id.' 'I’liiit ])leases 
them, y<ai know; and sometimes I add, to 
amuse them, ‘ Au object of tluit si/,o would 
make an excellent supper for hall-a-dozeii per- 
sons.' That ]>leases tiiem. 

“ One ln'^hwoumn, ai’tcr seeing the flea, 
thixnv lip her arms and screamed out, ‘() 

J ! jxnd I’ve had humlri'ds of them in my 

■ hcil at once.’ SIhj got me u great many cus- 
tomers from her exchinialioiis. You see, my 
leisure enimes tliose lislening to bavo a look. 
Manv listeners say, ‘ Ain't that true, ami phi- 
losopbical, and correct ?’ l’vt‘ bad many give 
me (Id. and say, ‘ Never mind tlui ciiaiige, your 
lecture is alone worth tlu' money.' 

“ iil now ])roC('ed to No. *2. ‘Tlie next ob- 
ject I ba\(‘ to ])ri'sent to voiir notice, gentle- 
men, js tlint of the Jjair of tjio Innnan liead. 
b ou percidve that it is nmn 1 v as large as yonder 
HCaH'olding poles of tin' House of Lords.’ £ 
say tins vvbcn I am on Westmnistor-bridge, 
because it ri'fers to tlm locality, and is a 
striking figure, and excites the. hsti'iiers. ‘ Dut 
mark you. it is not, Irkii llnmi, solid matter, 
tflrough wliicli no ray of light can pass.’ That’s 
where 1 please the gentlemen, yon know, for 
they say, ‘How ])hiloso))hical !’ ‘You can 
readily ]>erceive, mark you, tliat they are all 
tubes, like tubes of glass; a proof of which 
fact you have before you, fiom tlie liglit of tho 
lamp shilling direct through tlie body of the 
ohjoct, and that light direct portrayed in the 
lens of your eye,called the retina, on which all 
external objects are ]»ainted.' ‘ Deautiful ! ’ 
says a gentleman. ‘ Now, if tho hair of tho 
head be, a liollow tube, as }ou perceive it. is, 
then what caution you ouglit to exercise when 
yon plain* your liead in tin* hands of tlie hair- 
dresser, by keeping your bat on. or else you 
may be su.sceptiblo to catch cold ; for that 
which wo breathe, the atmospbor, pas.sing 
down these tube, s, siidd« ‘lily sbnis lo tlie doors, 
if T may be allowed such an fvjjrcssion, or, in 
other words, closes the pores ot the skin and ♦ 
theri'by checks the insensible perspiration, and 
colds are the result. Powdering tlie head is 
quite out f»f date now, but if a little was 
used on those occasions referred to, cold in 
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the head would not he so frequent.’ What 
do you think of that? 1 never had an indi- 
vidual complain of my lecture yet. 

“ Now comes No. 3. ‘This, gentlemen, is 
the brave old oak, a section of it not larger 
than the head of a pin. Looking at it through 
this powerful instrument, you may accurateJy 
perceive millions of perforations, or pores, 
through which the moisture of the (‘iirtli rises, 
in order to nidits growth. Of all tlie trees of the 
forest, none is so sphuidid as the I)rA\ e old oak. 
This is tiie tree that hi-aves the battle ami 
the breeze, and is said to b(j in its j>erft‘ction 
at 100 yefirs. Who that lodks at it would n<»t 
exclaim, in the language of the song, ‘ Woo<l- 
man, spare that tree, and cut it not down?’ 
Such is the analogy exist ing between ^egetable 
aiiJaiiiinal i)hysi()logy, tlmt a small ])ortionof 
the cuticle or liumun skin would jut-sent tht‘ 
same appearance, lor there lU’e mdlioitis of 
pores in the liuiuan skin winch a grain of 
sand is said to cover; and here are millions 
of jierforalioiis thiMiigh wliu-b tlio inoistiire of 
the eartli is said to risi' to aid the groAvth of 
the tree. Sei* the similitinh* between tbe 
vegi'tahle and animal physiology. Here is tbe 
exbihitioii of nature — see bow it Mirpasscs 
that of art. See the ladies at the Great Ex- 
bihitiriii admiring the sliawls that came from 
Jmha : \{'! Ilicw, though truly di'si'rviii”, could 
not compari' ailli tins liit of haik frnjii (In' 
brave old oak. Here is a pattern richm and 
more (h'serAJijg than any on any sliawl, how 
ever wonderlul. Where i-. the lim‘iiilra])cr in 
tins liiculily that (an ])roduce am thing so 
heaiililiil as that on this hit of baik? Sucli 
are the works of art us compiuvdwilh those of 
nailin'.’ 

“ No. 4 is the aninutlciilnc in valor. ‘Gon- 
llemen, the ohyect m»w before yon is n dro]) (jf 
water, that may he suspended on a nt'edle’s 
poinh teeming V ilh minions of living objects. 
This one dnp of water contains more inhabit- 
ants tlian the globe on whicli 1 stand. See 
the v(’]ocity of tlieir motion, tbe tii'lion of 
their stomachs! the vertebra’ is elegantly 
marked, liio’ the boa- constrictor in tbe Zoo- 
logical Gardens. They arc all moving with 
p('rfecl ease in tliis one <lrop, lilo* the mighty 
monsters of tbe vast deep.’ 

On oiK' occasion a gentleman from St. 
Thomas’s IIosjHtal liisjuiti'dmy bUiti'meiit about 
it's being only one drop (»f watei, so 1 said to the 
gent: ‘ ir you will accompany me t(» some 
(‘offeo-housv’ the drop of water shall be re- 
moved, and ])erhaps what you see you may 
helievi’,’ which lie did, and he ]mid me Is. for 
my ex'perimeut. lie told me he w’as a doct(»r, 
luid I told liim T was surprised that he was 
not better acquainted with tlic inslnuuent; for, 
said I, ‘how can you tell the cileets of iiiocu- 
latiou on tin; cuticle, or the disease cidled the 
itch, unless you are acquainti'd with smdi an 
insti'uuK’Tit?’ Ho was quite .asliamed as ho 
paid me for my trouhlo. I tell this anecdote 
on the biidge, and I always conclude with, 


‘ Now, gentlemen, wliilst I was paid 3». by 
the faculty for showing one object alone, I am 
only charging you Id. for the wrhole six.' Thou 
1 address myself to tlie person looking into 
the microscope, and say, ‘ Wliat do you think 
of this one drop of water, sir?’ and he says, 
‘ Splendid ! ’ TJieii I add, ‘ Eew persons would 
pass and re-ptiss this instrument without 
' Jiaviugr a glance into it, if they knew the won- 
ders I exhibit;’ and the one looking says, 

‘ That's ti'iie, very true.’ * 

“ 'J’he next object is the cheeso-niite — No. 5, 

I always lu'gui in tliLs way, — ‘ Thosiv who 
lU'e unacqu.i’.iili'd with the study of ('iito- 
mology (leclaie that these mites are beetles, 
and not mites ; but could I procure a beetle 
with eight legs, I should present it to the 
Ihitish Museum as a curiosity.’ Tliis is the 
way 1 clench up the mouths of those siieptics 
who would try to ridicule me, by showing tlmt I 
am ])hiloMq>hic. ‘,JusLlook atthimi. Notice, 
l(*i- instance, tlu'ir head, how it represents 
iVm’ form of an hedgehog. The liody ]ire- 
sciiLs that of th(’ beetle shape. They liave 
eight h’gs utid (‘ight joints. They liavi* four 
legs forward and foui* legs hack; and they can 
move with 1h(^ sumo velocity forwards as they 
can back, such is their construction. They 
are said to he moving with the velocity of fiv(3 
humhvd steps iii one minute. Head Blair’s 
‘ J*j’ece]»tor,’ wiiere you may see a drawing of 
the mite accurately given, as well as rtMiil tins 
di'scription just, givi'n.’ A (diet'semonger in 
WliilechajH’l biought me a few of tJieso ob- 
jv'cts for me to placi' in my^iioroscope. Ho 
invited his friends, wlhcli w’orc taking supper 
with him, to come out and liave a glance at 
the sanui ohji'cts. Hi' gave me sixpence for 
exhibiting tlimn to liim, luid was highly grali- 
Ih’d at the siglit of tliem. 1 asked him how 
he could hav(’ tlu' impudence to sell them for 
a lady’s siqipiT at lOd. a-nonnd. The answer 
he gave me was, — ‘ What the ( we cannot see 
the heart never grieves.' Then I go on, — 

‘ Wliilst this lady is exti'uding her hand to the 
poor, and doing all the relief in her power, 
sli(' is slaying moix' living creatures with her 
jaw-hone than evi’i- Saipsoii did with Ins,’ If 
it's a hoy looking througli, 1 say, ‘ Now, .lack, 
when you are eating bread and cheese don’t 
let. it he said that you slay tlm mites with the 
jaw-boiK’ of nn ass. Cultivate the intelh'ctual 
ami moral powers supoiior to the passions, 
and then you will rise supoiior to that animal 
in intellect.’ ‘ th'od,’ says a gentleman, ‘ good ; 
liere’s sixpence for you ; ’ and another says, 

‘ Here's twoiieuce for you, and I’m blessed ii'I 
w ant to see anything afterJiearingyour lecture." 
I’heii 1 continue to iioint out the aflection of the 
mite for its young. ‘ You see futhci’s looking 
idler their daiighh'rs, and mothers after their 
sons, when they are taking their walks ; and 
such is them love for tlieir young, that when 
the young ones are fatigued with their jouimey 
the parents take them up on their backs. Do 
you not see it?’ And then some will say, ‘ I’ll 
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cive a penny to see that;’ and I’ve inid four 
pennies put in my hand at once to see it. 
Excitement is everything in tins world, sir. 

“ Next comes the cane — No. 0. ‘ The oh- 
icct before you, gentlemen, is a transveixc 
hfction ol‘ cane, — common cane, — such, mark 
vDii, as is used by schoolmasters for tlie cor- 
rection ol‘ boys Who neglect their tasks, or 
pjny th(' wag.' T make it comic, know. 

‘ I’jiis 1 roll the ti'ee of knowledge, for it has 
done more for to learu us the rules of arilJi- 
metio than all the vegetable kingdom ooin- 
hiiied. To it we may attribute the rule of 
three, from its iiitluciice on the mind,’— ^ 
that always causes a smile, — ‘just look at it 
for one moment. Notic<', in the first ]ilace, it'^ 
3 >erioi’ations. Whore the human liami has 
I'aih d to construct a micrometer for micro 
scojiiti or telesco])ic purpose's, tlu^ spider lias 
lent its wi'h iii one case, and the caue iu the 
otlii'V. 'riirougli the instrmnontality ot its 
ja'i'toivt lions, wi' may accurately infer the mag 
uilung ])o\\er ol other objects, sbowiiig Ihc 
law ol' .inalogy. ’J’ho perforations of t his canc. 
apart fioiii this iiislrunient, would hrirdly admit 
a ru'edle's jioint, but seem now large enougli 
for your arm to enter. Tliis cane, soincu bat 
rcprl'seuts a telescopic view of the moon at 
the full, when in conjunction with tlie sun, 
for instance. Here I could represent m- 
vertefl rocks and mountains. You may iier- 
ci'ive lljciu yourself, just as th(\\ uouJd bcri'- 
ju’eseuted in th(‘ moon's disc, through a 
powcrl'iil telescope of gfit) times, such as I liavii 
o,xhil»it(‘d to a tbousaiul la'isons in St. Jhiul's 
Oliurchyurd, On the rigt'l <tf tins piece of 
cane, if you are 'acfpuuuted with the sci<'nco 
of astronomy, you may (b'jiicture \erv accu- 
rately iNlouiit Tyc!io,fov insfance, rei»resent,ing 
a beautiful burning mountain, like iMmiiit \e- 
flunus or Etany, near tlu' hclds of Naples. 
You might discover accurub'ly all the diverg- 
ing sti'caks of light, emanating fr<»m tla^ crater. 
Eiirther on to the right you may -jierceive 
Mount St. Catherine, like the blaze of a candle 
rushing through the atmosphere. On tlu' 
left you may discover Mount Ptolemy. Sm-h 
is a similar appearance of the moon’s moun- 
tainous aspect. I ask you, if the sclutol-bov had 
hut an opportunity of glancing at so sphnidid 
an object as the cane, should he ever he seen 
to shed a tear at its weight ?’ 

“ This shows that I am scientific, and know 
asU'OTiomy. The last part makes them laugh. 

“ This is the mode in which J exhibit m\ ni- 
stiTiment, and such is the interest been excited 
in the public mind, that though a penny is* 
the small charge wliicli I make, that amount 
has been doubled and trebled by gentlemen 
who have viewed the instniment; and on one, 
occasion a clergyman in the Commercial -road 
presented me with half-a-sovcreign, for the 
interest ho felt at my descriplion. as well ns 
the objects presented to his view. It has 
given universal satisfaction. 

“ I don’t go out every night with my instru- 


ment. I always go on the Mon<l,iy, Tuesday’, 
Wednesday, and Satui'day, far are the 
nights when 1 take most money, c'-iiec'ially on 
the MDnJay and Saturday. Tlie Mnuday and 
Saturday are generally b«., Tuesdays about bs., 
and Wednesday.s about 2s. Gd. Then i he Thurs- 
day averages Is. 8d., and the Fridays, in some i 
localities, where the men arc juiid on that ; 
night, are equal to Saturday. Sucli are the j 
benefits an’sing from night exhibition. In the j 
day it comes to rather more. J’vi’ been to I 
(jlreenuich, and on ihe One-tree Uill l’\e done I 
more witli the sun jigbt tJian the night light. } 
’faking the changes of weather, such as rain j 
and cold Idoak nights, nod such wc'albi'r as 
isii’l suitable to su<-h an exhibition, i may say 
safely that my income amounts to 8(1/. a-year. 
The c.ipital required for such a business a- 
monuls to from 10/. io 20/. My iustriinu'ut 
only cost. T)/. ; but it was parted willi to mi so , 
money; — and 1 wouldn’t, fake ,''»()/. for it. It i 
was my sister’s son-in-law who sold it.. It ! 
was n gift more tliaii a sale. You can buy a 
v(‘ry good microscope foi' !()/., Imt a great <ie!il, 
of conrst', IS ivfpiired in clioosing it; for 
you may buy a thing not worth *-2(h. You’d 
have au acliioinatic microscope for 20/. It, | 
costs me ahout Id. n-week for oil, the host ' 
sperm, at l.s. 4(/. tin' )>int ; and aqiiai’h'r of a 1 
junt V illl.'iKt me the vv’eek. 1 get mv speci- 1 
mens in London. I prepare tliem all myself, ! 
and always kis'p a stock hy me. For the sak(‘ < 
of any gentleman who may hav<' any micio- } 
'-cope, and wish to procure excellent living | 
sjiecirnons of uiitv's ami nninivdcnla' in water, 
maydn so in this way. (This l'^ a si'cri'l, which ; 

I give from a desiro which I ice] to afllir-I ]dea- 
vtire to gentlemen of a scientific mind. ) (let 
miles from a clioosomongor. Mites dilli'r in 
tlii'ir shape and form, according (o the cheese 
Ihi'V aro taken from. 'J’lie Stilton-clicese dilfeis 
from lh(‘ Dntcli-clieesi' miti*, and so doi's Ihatof 
the, aristacratic Cheshne, as 1 call it. In or- 
der to rise them clear and tninsjiarenl, take n 
wooden box, of 2^ inches deiqi and ‘Ji^ inclics 
in diameter, with a thick screw-lid, and le,t tlie ! 
lid tala' off half-way down. Plact' tlii' dust, in j 
the bottom of the box, dainii the thread of tin* I 
scrinv-lid, to make it nii'-tiglit. ’j’he mites j 
will ascend to the lid of tiu' box. Pour orlivo 
hours afterwurds nrisi'i'eu' the lid gi'iitl.v, and, ] 
ri'jnoving it, let it fall gently on a ]aec(' of I 
writing yiaper. ’J’lic miles crawl nj) tir> the lid, 
and by this way yon got tlu'm frei' from dust 
and eb'an. To make the miimalcnla' waiter, 

T draw from the bottom of the wnier-tiib a 
small quantity’’ of water, and I put about a liaud- 
fiil of new bay in that wati'r. J e\i»o.sf; it to 
the intluerice of Jl'e solar light, or some gentle 
heat, for three or four liours. Skim of?' its 
Mirfacb'. After washing y our Innids, talat your ' 
linger and let oru' drop of the hay-water, fall ' 
oil the glass, and tlien add to it another drop 
of pure vv.itcr to make it more transparent. 
This information took me some years of ex- 
perience to discover. T nev or road it or learnt 
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it from any one, but found it out myself ; but 
all liberal scientidc men like to share their in- 
formation. 

“ It’s impossible for me to say how many 
people have looked througli rny instrument, 
but they must be counted by tens of thou- 
sands. I have bad lUO lookiiif? through in 
one night, or lit?. 4d. worth. This was on a 
peculiar occasion. They average about (is, 
worth. If X could get out every night 1 
should do well. As it is, I am obliged to work 
at my trade of shocmaldng to keep myself : 
for you must take it into consideration, that 
there are some nights when I cannot show my 
(ahibition. V(‘ry often I liave a shilling or 
sixpence givt'ii tti nni as a ])rcsent hy my ad- 
mirers. ]\I any a half-crown l’\(‘ Isad .as well. 

“ One niglit I was showing o\tir al the I 'le- 
pliaiit and (Jastle, and I saw a (^uak* r geiith*- 
inan coming along, ami he said to me,, ‘ What 
art thee showing to niglit, friend ? ’ So 1 told 
him ; and he says, ‘ And what doth lhe*‘ charge, 
friend?’ 1 answ'ered, ‘ 'I'o the woridng man, 
air, 1 am deterinim^d to charge no more than 
a penny ; hut to a gentleman, i always 
leave it to their liberality. ’ So ho said, ‘ AVelJ, 

J like that, friend; I'll give thee all I have.’ 
And he put his hand into his porUct,, and he 
pulled out live penny pieces. You see that is 
vv’hat I alw'ays do; and it ine^'ts with its re- 
ward.” 

PEEr-Siiow's. 

CoNCEKVTNa these, I receiv'd the subjoined 
nan’ative from a niim of considerable expe- 
rience in the “ profession — 

“ lleing a cripple, I am obliged' to exhibit a 
small jx'ep-show'. I lost tlie use of this arm 
ever since 1 was lliivc' months old. My 
mother died when 1 v\as ten yeai's old, and 
after that my fnlhm* took up with an Irish- 
woman, and turned me and my youngest 
sister (she vras two years Aounger than me) 
out into the, streets. My father had originally 
been a dyer, hut was working at the fiddle- 
string business then. My youngest sister got 
employment at my fallier’s trade, hut I couldn’t 
get no Work, because of my crippled arms. I 
walked about till 1 fell down in the streets for 
want. At last a man, who liad a sweetmeat- 
shop, took pity on me. His wife made the 
sweetmeats, and minded the shop while he 
went oui a-jiiggling in the streets, in the 
Ilamo Samee line. He told me as how% if I 
would go round the country with him, and 
sell prints while he was a-juggling in the 
public-houses, he’d find mo in witties and 
pay my lodging, J joined him, and stopped 
wath him two or ^hreo year. After that, I 
went to work for a werry' large waste-paper 
dealer. He used to buy up all the old back 
numbers of the chea]) periodicals and penny 
publications, and send me out with them to 
sell at a farden a-piece. He used to give me 
fourpence out of every sMUing, and I done 
very well with that, tUl the periodicals came 


I so low, and so many on "cm, that they wouldn"t 
sell at all Sometimes I could make 15s. on 
' a Saturday night and a Sunday morning, a- 
selJing the odd numbers of periodicals, such as 
‘Tales of the Wars,’ ‘Lives of the Pirates,* 

‘ Lives of the Higlivvayincn,’ &c. I’ve often 
sold as many as 2000 numbers on a Saturday 
night in the New Cut, and the most of tliem 
was works about thieves, and highwaymen, 
and pirates. Besides me there was three 
others at the same business. Altogether, I 
darq say, my master alone used to get rid of 
10,000 c()pics of such works on a Saturday 
night and Sunday morning. Our principal 
customers was young men. My master made 
a good hit of money at it. lie liad been 
about 18 years in the business, and bad begun 
with iii-. (if/. I was witli him 15 year on and 
oil, and at the Lest time I used to earn my 
:Uh. a-week full at that time, lint then I was 
foolish, and didn’t lake cai’C of my money. 
When 1 was at the ‘ odd-number business,’ I 
bought a peep-show. J gave 21. lO.?. for it. 

J liad it second-hand. 1 was persuaded to 
buy it. A person as has got only one hand, 
you see, isn’t like other folks, ami tdio people 
said it would alw’ays bring me a meal of 
victuals, and keex) nui from starv'ing. Tlio 
peep-show's was a- doing very well then (that’s 
about five or six years ha(;k ), when the theaytres 
was all a ^hilling to go into them whole price, 
hut now tliere’s many at lb/, and 2(/., and a 
good lot at a penny. Before the theajtres 
lowxired, a peoji-showuiian could make iis. or 45. 
a-day, at the least, in fine weather, and on a 
Saturday night about double that money. At 
a fair he could tuJte his 15s. to XL a-day. 
Then there was about nine or ten peep-shows 
in London. I'hese were all back-shows. There 
are two kinds of peep-shows, which we call 
‘ hack-sliows ’ and ‘ caravan -shows.’ The cara- 
van-shows are miitdi larger than the others, . 
and are drawn by a horse or a donkey. They 
have a green-baize cuilain at the back, w’hich 
shuts out them as don’t pay. The showmen 
usually lives in these caravans with their j 
families. Often there will be a man, his wife, 
and three or four children, living in one of 
these shows. These caravans mostly go into I 
the county, and very seldom are seen in town. 
They exhibit principally at fairs and feasts, or 
wakes, in conntiy villages. They generally 
go out of London between Ylarch and April, 
because some fairs begin at that time, but 
many wait fi »r the fairs at May. Then they work 
their way right round, from village to town. 
/They tell one another what pait they’re a- 
going to, and Biey never interfere with one 
another’s rounds. If a new hand comes into 
the business, they’re weny civil, and tells him 
w^hat places to work. The carawans comes to 
London about October, after tlie fairs is over. 
The scenes of them carawan shows is mostly 
upon recent battles and murders. Anything 
in that way, of late occurrence, suits them. 

1 Theatrical jdays ain't no good for country 
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towns, Vause they don’t understand such i a Saturday it runs from to 2.'?. Grf. Of the 
things there. People is worry fond of the week-days, Monday or Tues»ta.v is tlie best. 
battles in the country, but a murder wot is / If there's a fair on near London, t>uch as 
well known is worth wore than all the fights. / Greenwich, ire can go and take !k., and 4.v., or 
There was more took with Hush's murder than I .'is. a-dar, so hwg ns it lasts. But after that, 
there has been even by the Ihitl/e of 'Waterloo / we conu's hack to tlie old businc.ss, and that's 
itself. Some of ihe earawaij-shows does iverrv I had eiioiigh ; fur, after you've paid l.s. Od. 
well. 'J'heir avernf^e taldng is HO.v. a-week for j a-week rent, and Od. a*iveek stand for your 

■” peeivslioTv, and come to buy a bit of coal, why 


llie summer months. At some fairs they’ll 
take hi. in tlie three dfi}s. They have been 
about toivii as long as we can recollect. 1 
should sny there is full oO of these carawan- 
ishoAvs throughout the coimtiy. Some never 
comes into London at all. There is about a 
dn/en that comes to lAUulon regular cAcry 
winter. The business lu general goi's from 
family to Jannl\. The cost of a caruAvaii- 
show, seconddiaiiil, is 40/. : that’s Avitbout tJic 
glasses, ajt<l them runs from lo.s. to J/. a- 
piece, because tlie\'ie lanre. W’by, Lac kuoAved 
the front of a jx ep-show. amiIi tlie glasses, 
cost GO/.; tlu' front avjis maUoganv, and Imd 
;UI glasses, Avilh gilt envAod namldings round 
each on ’em. 'J'lu* smies Avill < ost alxmt (U 
if done by (h(‘ best artist, and d/. if <l(»no by 
a common hand. The back-slioAA's are ])eep- 
shoAVs that stand U])ou tnissels, and are so 
small as to admit oflxung earned on tin* back. 
The scenery is aboni IH inelies to 2 fo«»t in 
length, and about lb nicbes liiub. 'Tiny Iinvo 
}»ccMi introdnet'd about lifteeii or sixtemi years. 
The innu us fn^t brought 'em iij) avus named 

Lilly T ; lie Avas lami‘ of one h'g, and 

used to exhibit little niitomatoii liirun''. in the 
Now Out. On their first coming out, t la* oldest 
hack-shoAMiinn as I know on told mo they 
tjould lake los. a-dav. But lanv we cunT do 
more thmi Is. a-week, run Saturday and all 
the other days together, — and that’s through 
the theaters being so low. It’s a regular 
fitarnng life now, AVe has to put up Avitli the 
hinsults of people so. The hack-sliows gone 
rally exhiluts plays of ditferent kinds Avot’s 
been iierformod at tin; Iheaytora lately. I’ve 
•got many ditVorenI plays to my shoAv. J taily 
exhibit one at a time. There’s ‘Halonzer the 
Brave and the i*'air Hiniogen;’ ‘ The Dog of 
NIontargis and the Lorest of Bondy ‘ Hyder 
Halley, or the Lions of Mysore ‘ The Forty 
Thieves’ (that never done no good to mo;; 
‘ The Devil and Dr. T’austiis;’ and at Christ- 
mas time we exhibit pantomimes. I has some 
Other scenes as well. I’ve ‘ Napoleon's Return 
from Helha,’ ‘ Nuj)oleon at Waterloo,' ‘ Tlie 
Death of Lord Nelson,’ and also ‘Tiie Queen 
embarking to start for Scotland, from the 
Dockyard at Yoolich.' AVe takes more from 
children than grown people in London, and 
more from gi’own people than children in the 
country'. You sec, grown iieojile has such re- 
marks made upon them when they’re a-peep- 
ing through in Jiondfui, as to make it bad for 
U8 here. Lately I have been hardly able to get 
a living, you may say. Some day.s I’ve taken 
6d., others 8</., and sometimes D. — that’s Avhat 
I call a good day for any of the week-days. On 


all one can get is a hit of bread and a cup of 
ton to live upon. As for meat, we don’t .see it 
from one monflTs end to tho oilier. My old 
AA'oniaii, wlien she is at Avork, only gets five 
fardeiis a-paiv for making a pair of drawers 
to send out for the coiuiets, and three half- 
]»eiice hir a shirt; and out of that she lias to 
liinl Jier OAvn thread. 'I’hcre are from six to 
eiglitsccnes in onch of the jdays that! shruvs; 
and if the sceiu's are a bit short, why I puls 
in a collide of batlle-scenes ; or 1 niaki's up a 
paniierammer for ’em. The children tnll huAC 
so mucli for their money now. 1 eliargo a 
halfpenny for a luicti\e pi'rformiinci'. There 
is cljaractcrs and all — and 1 explains Avbat 
they are supposed to bo a-talKing about. 
There's about six bnek-sbows in London. 1 
don’t think tlicro’s more. It don’t i>«y now to 
get up a new play. AAT* Avorks the old ones 
oAvr and over again, and sometimes wo buys 
a flush one of anollior sboAvman, if avo can 
use the niom'y — the juice i.s 2.s'. and 2.y, (id. 
rv(‘ been obligated to get rid on about twelve 
of my plays, to got a bit of victuals at home. 
Formerly w’o useel in give a Iniiii^t I.s. to go in 
tbo pit and sketch otf tliii scem>s and tigurcs 
of any new play that Avtis n-doing Avell, and aao 
thought 'ud take, and artcr that wo ust'd to 
gi\o inm from Is. fx/. to 2.s'. for draAVitig and 
painting each scene, and Id. and 1 Jd. each for 
the figures, acconlnig to Die si/e. Lucli play 
costs us from irw. to J/. for the inside scem*s 
and iigiires, and tlio outside painting us well. 
The outside, painting iii general consisU of 
the most attractiAe jiart of the iierf'orniaiice. 
Tho New-Cut is no good at all now on a Satur- 
day night; tliul's through tho olieaji penny 
liexhibitioiis there. Tottmihani-c.ourl-road ain t 
much account cither. 'I’lie strcet-mai'kots is 
the best of u Saturday night. I’m often 
oldiged to tukt*. bottles instead of money, and 
they don’t I’etidi more Ilian tlireepenec a 
do/en. Sometimes I take four dozen of lM»ttles 
in a day. I lets ’em see a jday for a bottle, 
and often tAvo Avonts to see for mio largo 
bottle. 'J'he children is dreadful for cheap- 
ening things doAvn. In the summer I goes 
out of Lomlon for a month at a stretch. In 
the country 1 Avorks my hattle-jiieci's. 'J’boy’ro 
most pleased there a\iL1i my Jjord Nelson’s 
death at the battle of Trafalgar. ‘ 'J’liat there 
is,’ I tell ’em, ‘a fine painting, rei>resenting 
Lord Nelson at the battle of'J’rul'ulgar.’ In the 
centre is Lord NeKon in his last dying mo- 
ments, supported by C'apt. Hardy and the chajj- 
lain. On the left is the hoxplosion of one of tlio 
enemy's ships by fire. That represents a fine 
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' pjvinfiug, representing the death of Lord Nel- “ I’ve been at aerobating for these thirty-five 
j Hon at the battle of Trofalgai’, wot was fought years, in London and all parts of England, 
I on the I2th of (letobcr, 1805. I’ve got live as well as on tlie Continent, in France and 
1 glasses, they cost about 5*. a piec'e when uci\, Gerniany, as well as in Denmark and Sweden \ 
and is about inches across, witii a d-lbot but only in the principal towns, such as Co- 
focus.” pcnliagen and Stoitklioliu ; but only a little, 

I ibr uo come back l>y sea almost directly. My 

‘ AcnoiuT, oil Stiieet.Postureu. fatlier was a tumbler, and in his days very 

i and used to be at the theatres and in 

i A MAN who, as he said, ‘‘had all his life bei'ii liicliardsoii s show. He’s acted along with 
engaircd in tie* iJCol’ession of Acrobat,'’ \oliiii- Jo.- (inimildi. 1 don’t remember the play it 
i te( red to give me some details of lli<3 life led wh-n in, Init I know lie's acted along with him 
1 an<l the .‘.Li’iimgs imule by this class of street m Sadl.-i s W ell/riieati’e, at the time there was 
peidiirmer-.. r«-.d water tlit're. I Jiave iu'iird him talk about 

He at the pHJseiit moment belongs to a in. tl.- brongiiL me regular up to the profes- 
' “ m-IiomI” (J live, who arc dress.'d u])iij faiici- j smii, and vvlien I first came out 1 wasn’t above 

fnl and tiglil-liitnig costinnes of white ciilico, , two vt-ais old, and fatln-r usedtodancci me on 
wjtli hlne or i‘ed trimmings; and wlio arc often j mv Jiaiids in bislev's style, hut not like liisiey. 
seen in file (iinet hv --eni-. (s going llirougli | I can ju^l rec.jlle.-t. being daiicc-d in Ins hands, 
them gMiin;isli<* perlovmances, monnted on j hn: I . an'l rememoev much ahoni ;t. only he 
eneh oth. ib slujuklers, or thrownig bonu'r- used to throw me a somersault w'ltli liis Innid. 




1 sunlit in tile air. 

]I(‘ was a sliort, vn\-hnl!l imou with a 
, broad clie-.-^t, wlncli s.inu-lu-v* or anollu-r seem- 
' (id immitund, tor tin Iiom . r|»p.*nn*d t<t liuve 
be('ii forced Unw'.ir.l mid (tl'^l•^c!^jc(i. His gc. 
■ nend hmld .Inl not Ik to! c-- t! »- --ii niiis. u- 

lav stmedfi vi’ich mn ( h' lHce"^‘e■. (.ir the 
; vin’istii'. fe,n Wiiich le’ h.' > tw ].ci'‘tiim, and 
' bis w ,dk V, .e iMt iu'i’ slovi n,';, i'kI loi',ti->l. (hen 
1)1 isk ,iiid siiriii '), as one w.idd iae e e\|(ccle*l. 
Ill' wnte tin -.anic ie'oc n ( in si. ifn !d (oat 
wincli wc h.ive all s* cn iimi slip om r hi > p'o- 
feS',ioiial die.s III the sirtJt’t, vUiell litoMii'- o|i 

llfki* I'll cxlnitili>'ii. 

Hh \ i li lu hail j’eacltcil n. inly lo his -.li'uii 
ders, mid iiol heing coniine I hy I’n iihiron he 
usually wc.ns ini’osslii' ion la. id m ih<* icde 
lie ihoi’on 'iilai’e, it kepi siriigg'nng nilo his 
eyes, an.l ic* iiad to loss it Imclv with a ,)cik. 
after the tasiiJ.iii of a lioi w lih his n./si I*.»g. 

He uas a ,sini[iie, “ good nail, r.'d ” fclIiAv, 
, and twld Ills stoi\ m n sir.iiuljtf->raaid m.m 
iiei’, uliieii MJ', llu' inoi’e exlraoidimny , as he 
! prehiced Ins slateimiit isilh a r.'inark, “that 
! all in his ‘ school,’ (ih.- professjonal Ti-im joi 
ii gang or ti'nop,) were terribly against, his 
eoniiiiff; bin that as all he w’as going to sav 


! 'Che iiiM tinu' I I'ver eome out hy mvsoll' was I 
j in II piec,‘ eulli d ‘ Snowhall,' vdien J was in- 
1 trodne. d ill a. snowhall; and] hud to do the 
j s]iliLs 5111(1 stiides. When fuLiier tirsl triuiiod 
I im*, It hurt, mv hack awfully', fie used to take 
j my h-es .uid stii-lcli tin ni, ami work them 
lound in their sockets, and put them U}) 
j sti.nglit hy my side. 'Cmn. is wnal they eailed 
i,oiiit> * cricked,’ ami it's in geiiejiil done be- 
j fore you eat anvlhing inllu' morning, G, y es, 

' I can reuiem]i<*r b.nng clicked, and it hurt me 
] lei’iihle. He put mv bnaist to Ins breast, and 
tin II pulled mv legs n]> to my Jiead, and 
i kiioi ked ’em against my head and chi'eks n- 
hoiil a do 'Oil limes, it se. ms like us if your 
' hodv was hroki ii m two, and all your mu^ele^5 
! hcnig pulled out like India rnhh(n. I 

I ‘ I woikedfoi my lather till I w-as tw.dve 
I veins of H'-'o, then 1 was sold tor twoy«'‘ars t(.> 

' n man of tlie mum‘ of Tagg, aiiolln r showman, 

, vvl.o took me to rrance. He had to pay father 
, 5/. a-year, and k<*ep me n^specmhle. I used 
to do the S5ime husiiiess witli liim as with 

father, .phis, and such-like, — and we acted 

in a pieee tliat w'lis wrote J’or us in Paris, 
eailed la’s ihuix t’lowns tmgbiis,” wliich was 
produced at the Porte St. Antoine. That 


) wasnoUiing hut the Iriilh, lie didn’t care a hg in nst. have been about the year JHJO. We 
, for an.y (jf ’em ” , weio diessed up hko tw'o English clowns, 

j It is a singiihiv iiii't, that this man sjxik.* with oiir laces jiainted and all; and we were 
I lluenlly both iJie I'rench and (ienmni laii-jvmy sucee.ssful, and had plenty of flowers 
i giiages, and, as will lie seen m Ins slateineiil, i thrown to us. There was one Darnet Burns, 
' he has j.asscd raaiiy years oi his life abroad, i who was showing in the Boulevards, and 
, jierl’ormim; in several cinuses, or “ ]»itehmg " | called llie New^ Zealand Chief, who was tat- 
i (exhihiung m the streets) in the various huge ' tooed all over his body. He was very kind to 
1 towns of iSvved. n, Denimu'k, Prussia, Switzer- 1 nn', and made me a good many presents, and 
l land, and France. .... ' ‘^<*iiie of ibe ladies were kind to me. I knew 

! The follivvvmg 1 '' Ibc history of bis life, from j this Jiamet IJiu’iis pretty well, because my 
' his earliest rein embviuiee,-- from two years inuster was drunk all day pretty well, and he 

; old, uuieed, — dow’ii to bis present age, thirty- j vvas tlu^ only Englishman I bad to speak to> 

' six: — j for I didn’t know French. 

I “ 1 am vvbnt is known a.s a street -postuier, or 1 “ I ran away i’rom Tagg in Paris, and I went 

aewbat. 1 b.dottg school of live, and we i with the ‘ Freres de Bouchett,’ rope-danom, 
p) about the wtmMohig pyr.imids, bending, two brothers who were ao called, and I had 
, juggling, aud la perelie. to clown to the rope. 1 stopped, with theift 
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! three years, and we went through Belgium 
and Holland, and done very well with them. 
They ^ booth 

of tiieir own, and would engage paroderg to 
! stand outside the show to draw the people ; but 

I they did all the performances themselves, and 
it was mostly at the fairs. 

I « P'rom them I came to England, and began 
pitching in tlie street. I didn’t much like it, 
after being a regular performer, and looked 
upon it as a drop. I travelled right down by 
I myself to Glasgow fair. I kept company Avitli 
i "WombweH’s show, — only working for myself. 
{ You see they used to stop in the towis, and 
' draAV plenty of people, and then I’d begin 
pitching to the crowd. L wasn’t lonely because 
' I knew plenty of the wild-beast chaps, ami, 

' besides, I’ve done pretty well, taking two or 
three sliillings a day, and on a Saturday and 
( Monday g(Miera]ly live or six. I had a suit of 
' tiglils, and a pair of twacks, wjlli a IVw sjiaii- 
, glos on, and as soon as llie peojde came roiuid 
' me I Ix'gan to ^^()rk. 

“At (ilasgow I got a pound u day, for i went 
witliMr. Mumford, who Inul some dailciiig dolls 
I sluwviijg at ih(3 huttoni of t(ie Stone Imilduigs. 

The fair is a 'i^ook. And aftt'r that one of 
I our chaps wr«)1e to mo that there was a job 
I for me, if I liked to go over to Ireland and 
, join Mr. Batty, wlio had a circus then*, 'riiey 
\ used to hinld wooden circuses in them da} s, 

! and hadn’t tents as mnv. I sto]tpcd a tueUe- 
I month with him, and wo only went (o four 
j towns, and the troupo did wonders. Mr. 

Hughes was the manager for IMr. Batiy. There 
. was Herr flongler, ' tlie gn^it rope-d>mc(>r 
i among the trouiio, ami his brother Alfred, the 
great rider, as is dead now, for a horse Kicked 
him at Bristol, and broke his arm, and he 
j wouldn't have it cut olf, and it mortitied, ami 
; he died. 

i Wlien I hd't Ireland I v;cnt hack to Glas- 
' gow, and iMr. i)a\id Miller ga\e the sclio(d 1 
[ had joined ait engagement for three mouths. 

I We had Gi. a- week lietwecn four of us, besides 
! a benefit, whicli hronglit ns i»/. cadi more. 

; Miller had a largo penny booth, and had taken 
about iy/. or 14/. a-night. There was acting, 

, and our performances. A lexamler, the lessee of 
j the Theatre Koyal, prevented Iiim, for having 
I ac1 ed, as he also did Anderson the Wi/aird of lh<i 
’ North, who had the Circus, and acted as well, 

; and Mumford; but they won the day. 

I “ I left Glasgow with another cliap, and wo 
j went first to E din burgh and then to Ham 
burgh, and then we played at the Tivoli Gar- 
dens, I stopped abroad for fourteen yeais, 
porforraiug at different places through France 
and SAvitzerland, either along with regular 
companies or else by ourselves, for there was 
four on us, in schools. After Hamburgh, we 
went to Copenhagen, and then we joined the 
brother Pnees, or, as they call ’em there, 
t Precce. We only did tumbling an<l jumping i 
I % on eadi other’s shoulders, and dancing the ! 
! pole on onr feet, what is colled in French 
i 


‘trankr.’ From there we joined tlio biothei’S 
Layman, — both Russians they was, — ^\ho was 
very clever, and used to do the ‘ pierrot the 
French cloivn, dressed all in white, — for tlieir 
clown is not like our clown, — and they danc(‘tl 
the rope and all. The troupe was callcil tlie 
llus.sian pjintoinimists. There we met Herr 
Hengler again, as well im 1 )onlan the dancer, 
who was ilajicing at the Eagle and at the 
theatres as Harlokin; and Anderson, wlio was 
one of the iirht clowns of the day, and a good 
comic singer, and an excellent companion, for 
he could make puns and make pioems on cveiy' 
body in the i*o»>m. lie did, you may recollect, 
.some few years ago, tlivow 1 urn self out of 
winder, and killed himself. I read it in the 
ii(;v,'N])aper.s, ami a mate of mine afterwards 
told me he was <-razy, ami thought he was 
peiibrining, and said, “ llulioa, olii feller! I'm 
eoiiiing!” ami threw hiiriseir out. Hie same as 
if he'd hren on tin* stage. 

“ In karis ami all ever SwiL/(nlaiid wo per- 
tbrmed at lh<* hnrs, when we had no engage- 
niciils at the regular iheitiu's. or we’d ]>jtch iii 
the streets, just nerordiiig. In Paris ue w'as 

r(‘gular stars, d’liere was only im‘ and 11 , 

and we was engag(*d for three months with 
Mr. Li! Coinjtle, at his theairt' in tlie Passage 
Choiseul. it's all ehddivn that acts tliere; 
and he Ir iins young artors. He’s cidled tho 
‘ Phy.siciuu to the lung;’ indeed, he is tho 
king’s eonjiirei'. 

^ ‘‘I’m very lund of France; tnd(‘''d, 1 first, 

J went to sclio!)! Ihei’e, when 1 w.as along with 
I'agg. You .sei‘ I never had no schooling in 
London, for 1 w.as so busy that I liadn't no 
tiiiK* for li'aining. I also rnairied in J^’ranee. 
My wife Was a great hemhu' (used to throw 
hersedf backwards on luw hands ami make, the 
body in a harcii ). I think shu killed hersidf 
at it; iiuleed, as the doctors telled me, it was 
notliing else hut that. She would keeji on 
doing it when she was in the. family way. 
I’ve many a time orderisl her to give over, hut 
slie Wouldn’t: she w'as so fond of it; for she. 
t<»ok a d(‘al of money. Slie died in childbed 
at St. Main, ])oor thing ! 

“ 111 France we take, a deal more money 
than in England. You see they all give; even 
a child Will give its mite; and another thing, 
anybody on a Simd.ay may take as much 
money as will keep him all the week, if tlioy 
like to work. The mo.st money I ever hiok in 
all my lift' was at Calais, the; first Sunday 
eavalcmle after Lent: that is the Sunday after 
Mordi-gras. They go out in a envalcade, 
dressed up in carnival costume, and he.g for 

tho poor. There Avas me., J)ick S , and 

Jim C and his wife, as danced tho High- 

land lling, and a chap they calls Polka, who 
did it when it first came n]>. Wo pitched about 
tlio streets, ami we took 70f) francs all in half- 
pence — that is, ‘JK/. — on one Sunday; and 
you mustn’t work till after twelve o'clock, that 
is grand mass. There were liards cmd cen- 
timob, and half-sous, and all kinds of copper 
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rjhojcy, but very little silver, for the French- bread, and two bottles of wine. But we were i 
nil'll can’t atibrd it; but all copper money different from that, you know. We had a | 
r}iaTif:;e into five-franc pieces, and it’s the same d^jeuncj witli fish, flesh, and fowl, and a dinner | 
to ino. The other chaps didn’t like the Hards, fit for a king, both brought to us in the Champs j 
so / hmii'hf 'rni nil up. They'ro like button- / Elysees^ and as much as ever wo liked to ilrinJc I 
hi'ntU. nrid such-like; and they said they all day long --‘the best of wine. We had to ' 
uorildn'/ have that bad monoyj so 1 got more peiform every alternate half-hour, i 

tlian niy sliiuv; for after wr had shared I “ I was in Paris when Mr. Macready come i 
hoii;j-lit tile lied]) ofliards, and gave ti'ii francs to Baris. I was engaged with iny troupe at 
for dll' lirMiji, and I think it lironglit me in the Porte Si. Hlartin, where we was called the 
si\t\ 1‘nn)f<; bnt ilicn 1 had to run al»ont ti» Bedouin Arabs, and litid to brown our faces. > 
nil till' lotb' sliojis to get fhi'-lrnnc ])ieccs. I Avent to see him, for I knew one of the 
"^'on see, I was tlie only chap tliat spok<* actors. Ho was very good, and a beautiful 
I’l <airli ; o. \(iu se<'. I’m Avorth a doubli' share, bouse there was — splendid. All my other 
1 nhviiN^ 1(11 llio rliajis, wlien tln'y come to iiartner.s they paid. The price was lialf-a- 
nic. that I (loii’t want nolhink but my sliare ; guinea to the lowest place. ’J’be French jieo- ' 

hut I Ill'll 1 si\ >, ‘ You’re single men, ainl I’m pl(‘ said he Avas very good, hnt, hi' was mostly ' 

man lid, and [ must su])port my cbildn'ii supported by the Knglish tliat A\fis there, 
and so 1 g('is u little out ol’ tlie hoUd expenses, An engag<ijiient at the Porte St. IMartin was 
for 1 eliariies them l.v. Ml/, ii-day, and at tlie 1000 liuncs a-Aveek for five of ns, Init of 
sceoinl rate lifitels I enn keep them for a shil- coursi* Ave had to leave the streets alone during 

ling. There’s three or tour schooh now Avant the four weei.s aac* Avas at the tlnMitre. 

nie to take them oa'it to Fraina'. TIjca calls “■ I Avas in I’aris, loo, at the roAolution in 
me ‘ Fiem'liA,’ bocniise T can talk k’n'inh and IHdH, Avheii Louis- I'liilipiie had to run oiV. 
(oninm lluenlly — th.ir-, tlie name 1 go(*s by. f Avas iii bed, about t.Avo o’clock in the morn- I 
“ 1 list'd to oo to nil the fetes in I’aus along nig, when tbos(‘ that begati tlu' revolution I 
Aiirli iii\ (roiijie, Wi' lane been foni and we Avas coming round — men aniHsl ; and they j 

]ia\«' liei n ji\e in one troiga*, ]»iit our genera! ■ come into iwerv body’s bed-room {iiid said, ‘ Yon | 

numher i, four, ha we don’t wauil an\ nion' innst get nji, you’re wanted.’ I told iliem I 
(h"ii lour; lorAM'can do tlie threi‘ liigli and Avas Knglisli ; and lliey said, ‘ It don’t mutter ; 

t!i(' s|tre:id, 'Old thats tile princi]»al thing. > on gel )our living here, and you must figlit 

Our )nns:c is 'a'lietally the drum and piix's. the same us wo figlit for onr lihertA.’ d’bey 

Wc don’t 1' ke tin in o\er with us, hnt gets took ns — four Riighsli as w^as in the same 
rialiaiis to do It. Sometimes AAe, gjets a (iornniu gang us J avus Avith — to the Barnere du 
iiMiid of 11,0 to eonn' for a share, for \ on see Tione, and nnulc ns pick np jaiving-stones. 
tliey (‘an t tale* niom'y as we cun, for our per- I had to i‘any them ; and we formed four bar- 

foi’iiiMice will (•aus(‘ children tp gi\e, and with ricades right nj) to the Faubourg St. Antoine, 

lliem the} don’t think ahont it, not being t>o clof,e to llie Ihistille. We had sometimes a 

jau'tiid to iniisic. bit of bread and a cd.iss of wim', or biancly, 

“ I’ostnrnig to this day is culled in Franc(‘ and we was four niLdits and tlirei' days w’ork- 

‘ Le Itislocahon anglais;’ and iudi'ed the ing. M'iierr* Avns a great died of chaff going ' 

Lii'di'-h lellows IS tin* hcsl in the world at on, and they called me ‘ bs piMit Supplu'r’ ' 

I'osiuriim ; we can hek them all. 1 ibuik jiosturer, aou knoAV — but liny Avas of all eouii- i 

the\ e.it too niueh hread ; for tbougli meat’s tries. We A\as ]uit m the back ground, and 

so chc'ii* 111 tlio south of I'runee {gfl. a-lb.), didn’t fire iiiiicli, fiir Ave Avas ordtuvd not, to ' 

>»M llie> don’t ('at IT. 'I'liey don’t ('iit mncli fire unless at tucked ; and a\(' li ad only to keep ! 

potatoes cither; and in the south tlie.> givi's ground, and if anUhiiig come, to ghe warn- j 

them to tile pigs, which Used to ijialo* nio ing; hut Ave had to supply llieiri Avilh powder 
gniiiihlc, I’m so fond of tliein. Chickens, too, and aniniumiion of on o' sort and another, 
is L/ the pair, and nou nni} drink wine at Id. There Avas one Aioinan — a vi'iy clever Avoman ' 
fh(' liorn. — from Nonmunlv, wlio used to bring us ! 

.Vt Sf. Cloud fete we w’ere called ‘ Les liraiidy round. She died on the barricade; j 

Qiiatre I'Yeres aiiglaiy and wo used to jutch and theiv’s a song about her now'. I was 

near tlie ( !ascade, Avliicli was a gotxl place for present Avbi*n part of the throne A\as burned, 

ns. We have shared our .MOs. each a-day then After that 1 Avent for a tour in LoiTaine ; and 

easy; and a great di'al of Knglisli money avo then I was confined in Toni's for thirty-four 

got tliemfor lln' klnglish is mon' generous out days, for the Ptcpuhlicans passed a bill that 

of Lngland. Then' was the fete St. (ler- all I’oreigiiera were to be sent home to their 

mam, and St. l>enis, niid at Versailles, too; oaaii countries; and, indeed, several manufac- 

nnd we’\(* done pretty well at each, as well as lories Avliere English worked had to atop, for 

at tlie Champs Elysoe.s on the 1st of lilay, as the AAorkmcn Avas sent liome. 
used to be the fete Ltmis-Pliilippi^ On that “ I came back to England in Iho^, and I’ve 
Icte we were paid by the king, and av»‘ bad b(»en pitching in the streets ever since. I’ve 
lift} francs a man, and plenty to eat and drink changed gangs tAvo or three tinuis since then; 
oniliMtdfiy; and every poor man in Paris has but there’s five in our gang now. There’s 
two pound of sausages and two pounds of three high for ‘pyramids,’ and ‘the Arabs 
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hang down ; ’ that is, one a-top of his shoul- 
derst and one hanging down from liis nock ; 
and ‘ the spread,’ that’s one on the shoulders, 
and one hanging from each hand ; and ‘ the 
Hercules,* that is. one on the ground, suppoiir 
ing himself on his hands and feet; nhilst 
one stands on his knees, another on his 


find they are discovered. It’s part of his work 
to ghiiire his eyes about him, nml ihcn lie 
calls out whilst he is up, ‘ to tiu' or ‘ the 
left,’ as it may he; and althoiigli tlio enwd 
don't understand him, wo do. 

Our gang generally prefer j'n 

the West-end, because there s moiv 'calls’ 


shoulders, and the other one a-top of them there. Ocntlemeii looking imt i>f wiiuhny si 


two, on their shoulders. There’s loads of 
tricks like them that wo do, that would 
a’jnost fill up your 2 )aper to put do\Mi. There’s 
one of our gang (lances, an Eiiglishnuin, 
whilst the fifth plays the drum and pipes. 
The daiKH's are mostly comic (lances; or, as 
wo call them, ‘ comic hops.’ He thro\\s his 
legs about and makes faces, and he dresses 
as a clown. 

“ ’When it’s not too windy, wc do the ptwch. 
We carry a long fir jtole about with us, twenty- 
four fei‘t long, and Jim tin', strong man, as 
they calls me, that is 1, holds the pole up at 
t]n‘ l)()tiom. The oik' lliat runs up is called 
the sprit(*. It's tlie bott(mi man that holds 
tlie pole that has tlie dangerous work in la 
jKTche. He’s got all to look to. Anybody, 
who has got any courage, can run up tlie 
pole; but I liave to guide and balance it; 
and tbo pole wi'ighs sonic iiOlb.s., and the 
man about H stom'. When it’s windy, it’s 
very awkward, and T ha^e to walk about to 
keoji Inm steady and balance liini ; but I’m 
never frightened, I know it so ^U‘11. '['he 

man who runs up it d<»(^s such feats as these; 
for instance, ‘ the hottk* position,’ that is only 
liolding by his feet, with his two anus e\- 
hmded ; and tloui ‘ tli<j hanging down by one 
toe,’ with only one fool iin the lop of the pole, 
and hanging down with his anus out, swim- 
ming on the toi» on Ids belly; and ‘ the hori- 
zontal,’ as it called, or suijportmg the body 
out sideways by the strength of the arms, and 
such-like, wimling u]) with coming down head 
fust. 

“ The ])(ile is fixed very tightly in a socket 
in my waistband, and it takes two men to ]mll 
it out, for it gets jamnn'd in witli his force 
(jri a-top of It. The danger is more with the 
liottom oni* than the one a-top, tlnnigh few 
])(^(iple would think so. You see, if he falls 
off, li.' is sure to light on his feet lik(‘- a cut: 
for we’iv taught to tliis tri(‘k ; and a man can 
jumi) off a place thirty feet liigli, without 
hurting himself, easy. Now if the i»eoi)le was 
to go frontwards, it would he all up with me, 
because with tin* leverage and its being fixecl 
so tight to my stomach, there’s no help for it, 
for it Avould be sure to rip me up at^ tear out 
my entrails. I liave to keep my eyes about 
me, for if it goes too fur, I could ne\er regain 
the balance again. Bu* it’s easy enough when 
you’re accustomed to it. 

“ The one that goes up the pole can always 
see into the drawing-rooms, and he’ll tell us 
where it’s good to go and get any money, for 
he can see the people peeping behiuti the 
curtains ; and they generally give when they 


us, and cull to us to sLop iind perhmn; but 
we (hm’t trust to them, even, but maJo' a < of 
lectmii hen the-perfonnance i^ half (i\ (T ; mid 
if it’s good we conliime, and maki* ti\o or lliive 
collections during the cxhibitiiai. What w'(‘ 
consider a good collection is or Ss.; imd 
fortimt \V(‘ do the wdioli* iierfonuauc’c. And be- 
sides, we get what we call ‘ ringings' afterwaids; 
that's halfpence that are thrown into the ring. 
SonietiiiK's we get KKv. jillog(‘tli(‘j', and some- 
tinii's more and soinetinns less; though it's 
a \rr) ]i(»or jdtcli if it's not up u» I'm 
talking (d’abig jntcli, when we go tlirongh all 
our ‘slang,’ as we say. Bnl IIk'h wi; hii\o our 
little jntclies, which don’t last ihoit than a 
quarPn- of’ an hour — our 11} ing })il.chi‘s, as we 
call ilnmi, and forllumi hs. is an «)in-!ind-onl< i', 
andwm are well ('ontcntedifwv' g(jt]iair arcrown. 
A\(3usiiall} reckon about twmily jiiudies a-da\, 
that's eight h(*f(»re dinner and tw(d\e al't('r. It 
lejiends greatly upon tlie holida}s as to wlmr 
W(‘ makes ill tlie days. Jl' there’s any I’airs (u* 
feasts going on we do Imtler. ’flK'n/s two da} s 
111 the week wo rt'ekon nothing, that’s Friday 
and Salurda}. Friday’s little g(Jod all (iti} 
long, and S.iturday's only good after six oVlocj., 
when wagi's have hi^'iijniid. AI\ shan' nni} on 
the uNorage come to this; — ^Monday, about 7.s. 
or H.S., and the sanu* for ’Piiesda} . Then Wish 
nesdav and I’lmrsday it falls off again, jut- 
ha])s 3s. or<U*. ; and FViday ain't w oi ili niudi; 
no inirn* is Saturday. Wo list'd to go to 
Sydenham on Saturdays, and ws' \soulil lind llie 
g('uls tliei*(»; hut now It’s gi'tting lot) hile, iiml 
the inice to tlu‘ Falace is old} ‘Ss. (id., w lnm it, 
Used to he fjs., and tluit makes a wraittorl’nl 
(htrereiiee tons. And }(twe like th »3 ]Kn»r 
pcttplc better than tlu' lieh, fm it’s the hulf- 
}Mmce that t(dls ii]> best, rerhajis we might 
take a half-so\(T( ign, hut it’s very rare, and 
siiii-.e 1853 T don’t reineniher taking nmie tlnm 
tw’enty of them. 'J’licn' was a Jhniei ss — Im 
sure T\e forgotten her name, hut she was 
German, and .slie used to live in Gntsvimor- 
S(pisire — she used to give us lnill'-a-sov(‘reign 
e\er\ Monday during three montlis sin- was m 
London. 'J'lie servants was ordered to tell us 
to come e\cry Monday at throe oVlocl., .lud wo 
alw’ays did; and even though there was no- 
bcjdy looking, w'c used to jday all tloi same; 
and us soon as tins ilriini c(.‘ascd jdaying, there 
w'as the money brought out to u>. We con- 
tinued playing to her till wo w as told she had 
gone away. Wo liave also had Sfivereign calls. 
When inygang*was in the Isle of Wiglit, Lord 

Y has often give us a sovereign, and plenty 

to eat and drink as well. 

“ I can't say but what it's as good as a 
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hundred a-yetur to me; but I can’t say, it’s the and I had to f^ot into the choir and do what 
same witji all posturers: for you see I can we call the frog, and jump oiBf it, coming down 
talk French, and if there’s any foreigners in on my hands. Everything depends upon how 
the crowd I can talk to them, and they arc sure you hold your arms, and I was careless, and 
to give something. But most posturers make didn’t pay attention, and my arm snapped 
a good living, Hiid if they look out for it, there Jntft below the elbow, 1 couldn't work for 
/ are few but make SOs. a-wook. / three months. I was at Beauvais, in France, 

/ f^ostiiring as it is called (some people / at the tim^, but the circus I was with sup- 
j call it contortionists, thal’s a new name ; ported me. 

a Chinese nondescript — that’s tlie fij’st “ My lather’s very near seventy-six, and he 
name it camo out us, nllhough whal we 1 : as been a tumbler for fifty years; my cliildi’en 
cfdls postiirijig is a man as ran sit upon are staving with him, and he’s angry that I 
nothing; as, for instance, when he’s on tlu* won’t hung them up to it : hut 1 want them to 
hack of two chairs and (Iocs a s])lil with his he sonn* trade or another, hticause I don't like 
higs stn-tched out and sitting on nothing like* ) tlie hte lor them. Tln*rc's so niUL’li suffering 
— jiostiiring iH reckoned tin* In'idlliiest life helbre they liegin tumbling, and then tliere's 
there is, hecause we never get the rhenmaties; gveiil temptation to drink, and such-like. I’d 
and anotlier tiling, we always ('lit hearty. We sooner send tliem to sidiool, ilian let them get 
oft(*n put on wet dresses, suel, as at a f.ur, tlieii Ihing out of the streets. I’ve one hoy 
when tiiev’ve heen tvaslu'd out eh'aii, and weiml and two girls. They're always at it at liome, 
them on before tlmy’n* dry, find that’s what giV('S indeed; father and my sister-in-law say they 
the rln'urriatism ; hut, wv fire always in '-uch a can’t kcf'plhem from it. Tim hoy’s very nimlile. 
])erspiration that it nevi'r atfeci- us. it’s v(*ry “ In tlie winter time we gi jierally goes to the 
vioUmt e\ercis(', and at niuht we fe(d it in oui theativs. We are a'most, alwi.ys engaged for 
thighs niori'thaininywher , so that if it's damp llio pantomimes, to do the sjiriU's. Wenhvays 
or cold weather it linrls ns to sit (hnvn. If it’s leckon it a good tlinteen-w eeks’ job, but in 
W('t WM'fUher, or sbowery, \v< nsindly gi't ui> tlie (anihtry it’s only a moiitii. Jf we. don’t 
still' in the morniie;, and llitm we liiae to lor the joh they coim* aftir im. 'J'he 

* cnck ’ ('iicli Ollier lielbie ws go out, i.nd pnie- ‘']»'iles iii a jiaiiloinniu' is quite a new style, 
lise m onr lied-rooms. On the- Sunday we and w'e am the <»iily chaps that can do it, — 
als(» go out ami pr)iclis(\<'lllier in a field, or at tie* posturers and tumlders. In some tlnaitres 
the ‘'run' in liermondsey. ’Wo used to go to | thi'\ tnid the diessi's. Last winter T was at 
the ‘ llo]is’ in [Maiden-laiie, hut thiil's done 1 Lnerpool, and w'ore a green dress, sjtaiigh'd 
uwiiy with now. all o\t r, whicli helonged to Mr, Ccqxdand, the 

“ \Mien we go out jieiforming, we always maiiagrr. A\'(i never siieak in tin' play, hut 

take' onr (lri'ss(>s out with u^, and we have '»nr just im'rely rush on, and throw' somcrsaitlts, 
regular houses aiipointed, according to what and frogs, and smdi-like, and then rush oil 
]iart of th»' town we ]diiv in, if in London; a'ld again. Little AVlieidi'i', the greatest tumbler 
wo hav(‘ one pint of lieer a man, and put on j oj the day, w'as a posturer in the streets, and 
our eostunu'. and leave our elothi's li('hi?i<l ns. now he’s in France doing his 10/. a-week, 
Every morning W(' put on a clean drt'sr,; so wt* I'ngaged for three year.'.,” 
are oliligi'dto have two of them, and wlnlst we 

ar(' weaving one tlie other is heing washed. STTir.r.T rasLK'V. 

Some of onr men is niarned, ami their wi\es 'JTimik is but oiu' ])ei'son m London who goes 
wash for tliein,hut them as isn’t giie the dress about the street doing wliat is tonnf'd “ The 

to anyhoily who wants a joh. llisley ])crfoniianoe,” and tven he is rai'ely to 

“ Accidents are very rare with postnrt'rs. he met with. 

Wc often put (HU- liip-hoiu' out, hut that’s soon Of all the street professionals whom I liave 
put light again, and w'e arc at work in a wis'k. seen, this man certainly bears off' the palm for 
All onr hones are h*osc like, and we can pull respectability of attire. lie W'ore, when he 
one another in, wiihonl Imving no ]nillies. came to ni(\ a brown Chestorficld coat and ' 



One of my gang broke Ins legal Chatham black cm itm nations, and but for the length of 
race-course, through the grass Feing shpjiery. Ins hair, the immense size of his limbs, and 
and he W'jis pitched down fiom Ihrei' higli; the peculiar neatness of his movements, it 
hut >vo jiaid him his slnuv, just the same as would have been impossible to have recognized 
if ho W’as out with us ; — it w ouldn’t do if wa* in him any of those characteristics which 
didn't, as a p('rson wouldn’t mount in had usually distinguish the street performer. He 
weather. That man is getting on nicely,— had .a ch^st, wdiich, when he chose, he could 
ho w^alks Avith n crutch though, — hiil he’ll he | forct^ out almost like a pouter pigeon. The 
right in anotlnn' montli, and then lug’ll only he upj)er part of his body Avas broad and weighty- 
piit to light w'ork till he’s strong. lie oiiglit looking. He asked me to feel the muscle of 

I not to be walking out yet, but lie’s so daring his arm, anddonhling it np, a huge Imnp rose, 

[ there’s no re.siraining him. , 1, ton, once ] almost as if he ha(i a cocoa-nut under his 

I broke ray ann. 1 am a hund-jumjK'r; that is, ! sleeve; in fact, it seemed as fully deA^eloped as j 

j I a’mnst always light on my hands Avhen 1 1 the gilt aims placed as signs *over the gold- 

: jump. I was on a chair on a top of a table, ' beaters’ shops. 
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Like most of tne street professionals, he the truant. Then I goes to amuse myself, and 
volunteered to exhibit before me some of his I goes to Haggerstone-lldds in tlie Jlackney- 
feats of strengtli and agility. He threw his road, and then I see some boys lemiiiig to 
head back (his long hair tossing about like an tumble on some dung there. So I begtm to 
Indian liy- whisk) until his head toucheil his do it too, and I very soon picked u]) two or 
heels, and there lie stood bent hackwiml, and three tricks. There was a man who was in 
nearly double, like a strip of whalehonc. Then I the profession as turn bJer and acroliat, who 
he promenaded round the room, walkinti^ on / eaine there to practise his feats, and he see 
his hands, his coat-tails fiiUiug about his j me tumlding, and says he, ^ My lad, will you 
shouldei's, and nuiLuig a rare jingle of halt' come .along iWth me, and do the llisley husi- 
pencetlic while, and his legs dangling in front ness, and I'll buy you your clothes, timl give 
of Jam as Jim]) as the lash of a curt-wJiip. J you a sJiilling if-neek besides?’ 1 told him 
refused to allow him to experiment upon me, thaiporliaps molhrr and father wouldn't let 
and i)oliiely declined liis obliging offer to me go; but says be, ‘0, yes they So , 

raise iiKi from the ground, luid hold me at lie conies to our house; and snys mother, 
arm’s-length like a babby.” ‘ What do you ^Mint along my boy ?’ and 

Wlien lie spoke of his parents, and the hosa\s, ‘l^A.snt to make a luiiibler of him.’ 
brothers avIio performed ^iih him, he did so lliit she wouldn't. 

in most affectionate t(^nns, and his des(Ti]»tions “JMy fafber is a tailor, bill, my uncle and 
of the sLi’iiggles he laid gone through in his nil the fjimily Avas good siiig<'rs. i\ly niicle- 
ii-xed deteniiiiiHtioii to ho utu]iil)ler, and liow amis leador of llu‘ lh’nr\ Inno bund, and Miss 
he hud Avorkod lo gain Ids parents’ consent, j Nelson, who ('cme out ilieii', is my cousin, 
liad a peculiarly sorrow ltd touch about tluau, | 'riKW an* out in Austialia uoav, iloing very 
as if Jie still blunii'd himself for the ])ain Ik' I well, eniiig coio'evls day and tn^bt, and clear- 
had caused tboni. I'nrtber, wheiie\er he lug by both )»e)h'rmaiU’i‘s one buudred nml 
mentioned his liiilo brotliers, be uIwuas liri.y j'ounds, day )uu1 ingdit { and sooner, more, 
stopped fi'r tAVo or tlin'e minutes to exidain than less), ns udAcatiseil in the jinper aaIucIi 
to me that they wimv llie cho erest lads in they sent, to us. 

London, and ns true and Lind-licarted us tliey “ Uih' day, instendof going lo school. I wmd, 
were talented. along aauIIi this man into llu‘ stiet'ls, fud then 


He Avas more ndnuic in bis account of him- bo <hd the LisIoa business, throw nig me uliout 
self than ni.> space will jiernnt liim to lie ;|<-ii his hands* and feel. 1 was alioiit thirteen 
fora!»he said, “ hohad UA. onderfulromeniorA’- j A’ears old llien. IMoiIkt asKi'd me at niglit 


atiuii. and could rocolh'i*l anything.” 

AVuh the omission of a fcAi' in1ert‘siing tle- 


' iiJuTo J had hei'n, and ivlien I said I laid been 
i at se.hool, she Avonl and ns|,ed tlie master and 


tails, the lollowiiig is the aceount of the iKKtr foiual me out. 'J’ben J bioiight lionu' some 
fellow’s life : — dresses once, and she toie tJiem iiji, so 1 was 

“ My ])rof('ssi( nml name is Signor Jstdsonio, forced to drop going out in the streets. I 
but iny real one is Nelson, and my coin]»anious inuib* some mon; •tlres'.i'S, and siie lore those 
knoAV mu as ‘JiCU,’ wliicli is short for Ij<‘avis. uj>. ’I'iieii I giA (diuckiug aliout, a la Jtisley, 
I c.an do plenty of things hesidc the JUsley my little brother, aaIio Avas about sevi'u 
business, for it forms only one part of my years old; and says mother, ‘Lit tlmt boy 
entertainment,. 1 am a strong man, and a alom*, aou’ 11 break liis neclv.’ ‘ No, 1 sban t,’ 
fire-king, and a stone -breaker by tlie list, as say J, ami I kept on doing till 1 laid leanit 
Avoll ns being sjiritc, and posturcr, and doing him the tricks. 

‘ la perelie.’ “One Saturday night, fatlna* and mother 

Last Christmas (iHrih) 1 Avas, along Avith ray and ray eldest brother went to a coin*erf-room. 
tw'o brothers, engaged at the Theatre lloyai, I iia<l no money, so 1 couldn’t go, J aslmd my 
Clioltonham, to Jo the sjirites in the jianto- litth‘ brother to go along Avith mo round some 
mime. I have brought the b-ill of the jicr- lap-rooms, exhibiting Avith me. So ] smuggled 
fomances Avitli mo to sIioav it you. Here you him out, telling him J’d give him lots of cakes ; 
seo the pantominio is called ‘THL IMl* OK and uAA'ay aa'o went, and w'e got about .seAcn 
THE NORTH, or Tim (omimN JUsoN ; shillingR and sixpence. 1 got Jiome Ix'foro 
and Haiujlquin ami the IMiLi.Lit’s Haeoh- lather and inotJier come lionic. ^V]^eIJ tiiey 
TEK.* In the pantomimical transformations returned, father says, ‘Wla^re liaA o a on hu(>n V’ 
it says, ‘ SPRITES — hy the Nelson Family : ’ TIiqu I slmAved the money Ava* had got ; he -was 
tliat’s me and my two brothers. regular astonished, and says lie " Hoav is this? 

“ The reason why I took to the Risley Imsi- you can do nothing, you ain’t cb'viu' I ’ 1 says, 
ness was this. When I avus a hoy of sca’ch I ‘Oh, ain't I ? and it's all my oAvn Jenrnuig so 
went to school, and ray father and mother then he told nm, that, since he couldn t do 
would make me go; but, unfortunately, I w'as notliing oHe AA'iih me, I should take to it as 
stubborn, and would not. I said I Avanted to ro}' profession, and stick to it. 
do some work. ‘Well,’ said they, ‘you shan’t “ Soon after 1 met my old friend the swal- 
do any Avork not yet, till you’re thirt,een years lower again, in Ratcliii'e highway. 1 avos along 
old, and you shMl go to scliool.’ Says I, ‘I A^ith my little brothei, and botli dressed up in 
will do work.’ Well, I wouldn’t; so I plays tights and bpaiigled minks. Says he, ‘ Oh, you 
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iU iake io tumbling mil vou? Woll, ihon. come I said they knew how it wonld he, and laughed 


/ n/ong with me, and well in the country. 
Then ho took us dovu to Norwich (to Yar- 
mouth) ; thf'ii lie beat rne, and would give ine 
no clothes oi' money, for ho spent it to go and 
get drunk. We not sending imy money home, 
mother began to wonder what had become of 
mo ; so one night, when this man was out wdtli 
a lot of girls getting drunk, I slipt awny, and 
w’:ilkeihhut} miles thatnight, andthen I begun 
pei'formiijg at dilferent pnhlu* house's, and so 
wmlod my way till [ got hack to London 
ng[ini. My lilt lo brother was along with me, 
hut T canii'd liim on my shoulders. One day it 
came on to ruin u^nIuI, and we luul run away in 
our dresses, and then we di'ipjiing. I was 
Iriglitened to set' little Johnny so wet-, and 
thought lie’d he ill. There was no shed or 
burn or notliing, and only the co'inlry road, 
so I tore on till we came, to it roadside inn, 
and then J Avrung liis c-lolhes out, and I onl} 
had fourjicnce in my pocket, and I ordered 
some rum and Avatei lint, and made him 
drink. ‘ Drink •It,, I’ll keej) the cidd out of 
yon.’ When a\o got out he amis quite giddy, ami 
*ke]it sa\uig, tOli, I’m so Avt't 1’ With all these 
misforliuics I Avidked, carrying the little clnip 
across 111 } shoulders. One day I only Iiad a 
halfpi'iniy, and Johnny aaus cr\ingfor Iningcr, 
so ] goes to a fellow jn a orcliard and .sa} 1, 

* (’an Nou make me u h.t’ptilh of ap)»les?’ He 
A\ould take the memoy, hut he gaAO a cnp-full 
ofiidhngs. A’le AialL'd thirty-eight inih's in 
one day ciiiTMiig him, and I Avas awfully tnvd. 
On tinil same dai, w’iion Ave got to Colchester, 
Ave ]nit u]» at the Line Anclior, and 1 inil 
thiliiiiiy into bed, and 1 Avent out myself and 
Avi'iil I he round of the public-houses. My fe< t 
Av.is hlisicred, hut, I had i^!y light, luiuhling 
slij)|K‘rs on, and lAventloAvork and got sixteen 
jx'iice-hahpeimy. ’I’liis got us bread and 
ehci'sc Tor supiier and breakfast, and paid 
thrcoi»onco cadi for tlie hod ; and the next day 
Ave Avent on and jicrfornicd inuAillagc and got 
llinx} shilling's. Then, at Chelmsford AA*e got 
eigiit shillings. I bought Johnny some 
clothes, fur ho had only his tights and little 
trunks, and thougli it aahs summer he was 
Cold, esjK'cially aft, or rain. The nearer Ave 
got to London the bettor Ave got off, for they 
give ustlu'u plenty to eat and drink, and A\e 
did })rotty avcII for money. After I jiassed 
(dieluisford I never Avas hungi’y again. Wlmii 
Ave got to Uomford, I AA'uited tAvo days till it 
Avas market day, Avlien wo performed before 
till' country people and got plenty of money 
and beer ; hut 1 never cared for the beer. "We 
took four shillings and sixpence. I wouldn’t 
let Jolmny tal:e any beer, for I’m fond of him, 
and he’s (.loAon now, and the cleverest little 
fellow in England ; and I learnt him even - 
thing he know's out of my oAA'n head, for he 
never had no master. We took the train to 
liOiulon from Romford (one shilling and six- 
pence each), and then aa^o went home. 

“When we got hack, mother and father 


yet us. They wanted to keejy us at home, but 
' I wouldn’t, and they was forced to give way. 

In London I stopped still for a long time, at j 
last got an engagement at two shilling.s a- 
night at a penny gaff in Shoreditch. It was i 

Sambo, a black man, what went about the ' 

streets along with the Demon Brothers — 
acrobats — that got mo the engagement. 

“ One night father and moTlu’r came to see ' 
me, and they Avas frightened to scf' me chuck- 
ing my brother about ; and she calls out, ‘ Oh, 
don’t do that! you’ll break Ids hack.’ The 
jieojile lo'pt hollaring out, ‘ Turn that Avoman 
out I ’ hut sh<' nn.swer&, ‘ They ime my sons — 
stop ’em!’ When I lu'iit myself back’ards she 
calls out, ‘ Lord! ndnd your bones.’ 

“After tins I noticed tli at my other brother, , 
Sam, AA^a,s a capital hand at jumidng over tlie 
chairs and tables. He- W'as as active as a ' 
monkey ; ind(*ed he plays monkejs noAv at the ! 
different ballets that comes out at the ehief 
theatres. It struck mo lie Avouhl make a good 
tunihlor, and sure enough he is a good one. 

I asked liiin, and he said lie should ; and then 
he. see ine pi'rform, and lie declined lu^ would ' 
ho one. ’He was at m\ uncle's then, as a 
curA'er and gilder. When I told father, sa\s he, , 

‘ liet ’em do as llie} like, the>'ll get on.’ I said 
to him one day, ‘ Sam, let’,s st*e w h;it you’re like : 
so I stuck him up in his chair, and stuck his 
legs behind his head, and kept him like' that 
tor five minutes. His limbs bent la'auLiful, 
and he didn’t Avant no cricking. 

“I should tell }ou, that before that he 
done this here. Yon’vi' hi'iird of Baker, tlic 
v<'d man, as Avas performing at the City of 
Liuidon Theatre; Avell, Sam sei* Die cut of 
Imu silting in a chair Avilh liis legs folded, 
just like A on fold your arms. So Sam jnills 
down one of tlie hills aviIIi llu' diwing on it, 
and he sa\s, ‘I eun do tlint,’ and ho goes 
homo and jiractisos from tln^ engraMng till 
he- was perh et.. 'J'licii hi' showed me, and 
says 1, ‘That’s the style! it’s beautiful! vou’ll 
do.’ 

“Then Ave had Iavo da} s’ practice together, : 
and Ave AA'ovked tlie donhlo-tricks togotlier. j 
Then, I learned him slvlo and grace, avIi at I ' 
knoAved myself; such as coming before an 
audience and making the obedience; and by 
and h} sa\s I to liim, ‘We’ll come out at a 
tlieatrc, and make a good hit of money.’ 

oil, Ave went to another exhibition, and 
Ave came out all three together, and our salary 
Avas twentA'-fiAe shillings a-Aveek, and we Avas 
ver}^ successful. Then avc got outside Peter’s 
Tlientre at Steimey fair, the last ns ever 
A\as, for it's done aAvay AAdth now; avc did 
ven Avcll then ; they give ns tweh'e sliil- 
Imgs a-day betAveen us for three days. We 
did the acrohating and Risley business out- 
side the parade, and inside as well. Sam got 
on wonderful, for his mind was up to it, and 
lie liked the work, I and my brothers can do 
as well as any one in th’is business, 1 don’t 
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earc who conaes before us. I can do upwards week with another we took regular two pounds 
of one hundred and twenty -one different tricks five shillings, and out of that I’d send from 
in tumbling, when I’m along with those little twenty to tliirty shillings a-week home to niy 
follows. We can do the hoops and glasses — parents. Oh, I’ve been vcr}" good to my 
putting a glass of beer on niy foreliead, and I parents, and I’ve never missed it. I’vo been 
' going through hoops donhlef and lying down a mid boy too, and yet I've always taken cave 
and getting up again without spilling it. Then of father and mother. They’Yo had twvhe in 
there’s the hottle-^sprito, and the short stilts, family and never a stain on their rharactev, 
and globe running and globe dancing, and nor never a key tnnied on them, but are up- 
chair tricks; perform with the chairs; and the right and honourable people, 
pole trick — laperche — with two boys, not one “At a place called JJrenford in Norfolk — 
mind you. where tiiere's shch a lot of wild rabbits — we 

“We’ve been continuing ever since at this done so well, that we took a room and had bills 
Risley Imsiness. I lay down on a cjirpet, and })rinted and jmt out. We charged tliveejience 
throw then summersets from feet to f(*et. I each, and the room v/iis crowded, for we sliared 
tell }ou what the music plays to it, — it’s the twenty-fivh shillings between us. When the 
railway overtime, and it begins now and thou people seo’d mo and my brothers come on 
quicker and quiclmr, till I throw’ them last as ilressed all in red, mid tumble about, they actn- 
lightmijg. Sam does about fifty-four or fifty- ally swore w'o w'er<j devils, and rushed out of 
five of these summersets one after another, the place: sm that, tliough there was aroojii full, 
and Johny does about twenty-five, because lie’s there was only two stop})ed to see the perfonu- 
littlor. 'Ihcn there’s staiuliiig upright, and ances. One old nnni called out, ‘0 wenclies' 
stand ’em one in one liand and one on the — they call their wives wenches — ‘come out, 
other. Then I throws them iqi in summers(*ts, tiny be de\ils.' We came out wdtli red faces 
and catch 'em on my pulm, and then I chuck and horns and red dresses, and away tliey 
’em on the ground. went screaming. Tlierc was one woman 

*■ The art with mo lying on the ground is trampled on and a child knocked out of liei- 
that it takes the strength, and the siglit to see amis. In some of these country towns they’re 
that I catch 'em iiroperly ; fin* if I missed, they shocking strict, and never liuving setm luiy- 
might break their necks. The audience fancies thing of the kind, tluy’re scared directl}'. 
that it's most with them tumbling, but every “About six months ago 1 went to Woolwicli 
tiling depends upon me catching them pro- with the boys, and there was a clni]) that 
perly. Every time tlicy jump, 1 huic to give w^anted to ligiit me, hecausi', 1 w'ouldn’t go 
’em a ji'rk, and turn 'em iiroperl^'. it’s almost along with him. So, T says, ‘AST' won’t have no 
as much work as if 1 was doing it myself, fighting;’ so J went along w'illi him to Graves - 
AVfieu they learn at first, they do it on a soft end, and llieii we asked jn'Cinission of tin* 
ground, so as not to hurt ihoirselvcs. It flon’t mayor, ’cos in country towns we often Imve to 
make the blood come to the head lying down ask the mayor to let us go performing in tlie 
.so long on my back — only at lii-st. blreets. Then^ wo dtnn* very well, taking 

“ I’ve done the llisley business lirst at penny twenty-five slnllings in iho day. Thou we 
cxliibitions, and after that J went to lairs; then worked up by Chatham, fuid down to Jlnrui*- 
1 went round the country wiUi a booLli — a bay, and liumsgatt*; and at Riimsgate wo 
luaii named Manly it w'as ; but w'e dropped sto]q)ed a W'oek, doing uncommon well on the 
that, 'cos my little brotlier was kiiocke<l up, sands, for the pcoide on the I’hairs would give 
fin* it was too hai’d w^orlc for the little fellow sixjiencc and a shilhiig, and say it was very 
building up and taking down the l)oolh some- clever, and too clever to be in the streets. We 
times tw’icein a-day, and then going off twenty did Margate next, and then Deal, and on to 
miles further on to another fan', and building Dover* by the boat. At Dover, llio may<ir 
up again the next day. Then we went pitch- wouldn’t let ns pc'rform, and said if hecatcliisl 
ing about in the main streets of the towns in us in the stroiits lie’d have us took up. Wi; 
the country. Then I always had a dnun and were very hard up. So 3 said to Sam, ‘ You 
pipes. As soon as a crowd collected I’d say, must go out one way and I and Johnny the 
‘Gentlemen, I’m from tlie principal theatres in other, and busk in the public-house.’ Sum get 
London, and before I hegiii I must have live eight shillings and sixpence and 1 four shil- 
shillings in the ring,’ Then we’d do some, lings. Rut 1 had a row with a sailor, and 1 
and after that, when half was over, I’d say, was liruisial and laid to lay uji. When I wa.s 
‘Now, gentlemen, the better part is to come, better we moved to Folkestone. TIktc was 
and if you make it worth my while, I go on the German soldiers there, and we did very 
with this here entertainment ;’ then, perhaps, well. 1 went out one day with mir carpiit to a 
they’d give me two shillings more. I’ve done village close by, and some German officers 
bad and done good in the country. In one made us perform, ami gave us five shillings, 
day I’ve taken two pounds five slnllings, and and then we went the round rd' the beer-shops, 
many days we’ve not taken eight shillings, and and altogether we cleared five pounds before 
there was four of us, me and my two brothers we finished that day. We also went up to the 
and the drummer, who had two-and-sUpence camp, where the tents was, and I asked the 
a-day, and a pot of beer besides. Take one colonel to let me perform before the men, and 
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lie said, ‘Well it ain’t usual, but you may if 
you like.’ The officers we found was so pleased 
tlicy kept on giving us two-shUling pieces, 
and besides we liad a lot of foreign coin, 
which we sold to a jeweller for ten ahiUings. 

“ I worked my way on to Canterbury and 
Winchester, and then, by a deal, of persuasion 
I got permission to perform in the back-streets, 
and we done very well. Then w'C went on to 
Southampton. There .was a cattle fair, on — 
Oelsey fair is, I think, tlie name of it; and 
then f .loimd another troupi^ of tumblers, and 
we worktsl the fair, and after that went on to 
Southampton ; ami when we begau working on 
the IMoiiday, tliero was another trpupe work- 
ing as well. AfteT wc had pitched once or 
twice, tins oilier troupe came and pitched 
opjiodtioM against us. I couldn’t believe it 
at first, hilt whi'D I sec which was tlnnr lay, 
final says J , ‘ Now 1 ’ll settle this.’ We was here, 
ns it was, and tliey came right on to us — there, 
as it may he. So it was mir dinner time, and 
we broke ii)) and went itlf. After dinner w'c 
came out again, and ]titcbed the carp- 1 in a 
square, and they cam** close to ns again, and 
as soon as they struck up, the peo]>le run 
away to sei* the new ones. So I said ‘ 1 don’t 
wnnttoinjiire tlicm,hiif tliey shan’t iiijun ns.’ 
So 1 walked i iglil into the middle of their ring, 
and threw down the carjjot, and says 1, ‘ Now, 
ladies and gcntJenien, the best jierformance i.s 
till' one that- deserves best supjiort, and J’ll 
show yon wiiat 1 can do.’ J went to work 
with tlie boys, and was two lionrs doing all my 
tnrnhling tricks. They av as regularly stunned. 
Tlio silver and the halfpence covered the 
! carpet liglit over, as much as it would hold. 

' J lliink there was three pounds. 'I’lien J 
j says, ‘Now yoii've seen the tnrnhling, now see 
I till' perclie.’ Tliey liud a perche, to«); it was 
taller than mine ; but, as 1 told them, it was 
]»ecause J Couldn’t get no higher a one. So 
I I Went to work again, and cries J, ‘Now, both 
I hoys u]i ; ’ though J had only stood one on up to 
that time, and liad never tried two of ’em. 
Up they goes, and the lirst time they come 
over, hut never liurt tlieirselves. It was new 
to me, you see. ‘Up again, lads,’ says J ; and 
up they goes, and did it beautiful. Tho 
people regular apphunU'd, like at a theatre. 
i)own came tin’ money in a shower, and one 
geuiloman took Ids hat roumV, and went col- 
lecting for u.s. Says 1 to this other school, 
‘You trual to injure us, and what have you 
gtU. by it'i’ I heat you in tumhlnig, and if you 
can match tlie perche, do it.’ Then they says, 

* IVe didn’t try to in jure yiui; come and drink 
a gallon of beer.’ So off we went, and tlie 
police told 'em to choose their side of the 
town and we would take ours. 'I’hat settled 
the opposition, and we both done well. 

“ I've done tin* llisley in tho streets of 
j London, more so than at theatres and con- i 
certs. The stone paving don't hurt so much 
as yn\i -would think to he down. We don't do I 
it when it’s niudi^*. Tlie boys finds no I 


difference whatsumever in springing off the 
stones. It pays very well at times, you 
know; but we don’t like to do it often, because 
afterwards they don’t like to appreciate you 
in concerts and theatres, and likewise penny 
exhibitions. 

“ My brother Sam can jump like a frog, on 
his hands, through his legs, out of a one-pmr 
window; and little Johnny throws out of a i 
one-pair-of-stairs window a back summerset. I 

“ It’s astonishing how free the b<mes got by ! 
practice. My brother Sam can dislocate his } 
limbs and replace them again; and when ! 

sleeping in bed, I very often find him lying ' 

with his legs behind lii‘< neck. It’s quite 
accidental, and done without knowing, and 
comes natural to him, from being olway.s 
tumbling. My-self, I often in my dreams often 
frighten my wife by starting up ami lialf 
tlirowing a summersault-, fancying I'm at the 
theatre, and likewise I often he with my heels 
against my head. 

“We are the only family or persons going j 
about the streets doing the Uisley. I’ve j 
travelled all through Knglaud, Si‘olJand, and i 
Wales, and 1 don’t know anybody hut rtiir- 
selves. "When wc jierlonii in the Jjomlon i 
theatres, which we do when we can got an ' 
engiigemeiit, w^e get six or seven iiouiuK a- 
wci‘k between us. We’vo appeared at tliii 
Pavilion two seasons running; lilicwise at 
tlie City of London, and tlie Standard, and 
also all the cheuj> conci'rts in London. Then 
wo iii-e called ‘ 'I’he Sprites’ by the Nelson 
family will appear; ‘or, Tlie Sprites of Jupiter;’ 
or, ‘Sons of Corea r«’, ‘ Air-climber.s of Arabia ! ' 

“ Taking all tho y ear rouml, I dare say my 
income comes to about tldrly-live shillings or 
two pounds, smd out of that 1 Inne to tuid j 
dresses.’ } 

I 

The Stroiso AIax. ! 

“ I HAVE been in tlie jtrofessiou for about thir- j 
teen years, and I am tliirty^-two next birthday. 
Kxcei»ting four years tliat I was at sea, I’ve I 
been solely by tlie profession. I’m what is 
termed a strong man, ami perform feats of 
Hti'cngth and posturing. What is meant by 
posturing is tlie distortion of the limbs, such 
as doing the splits, and putting your leg over 
your liead and pulling it down your back, a 
skipping over your leg, and such-like business. 
Tumbling is diff’erent from posturing, and 
means throwing summersets and walking on 
your hands; and acrohating means the two 
together, with mounting three stories higli, 
and balancing each other. These are tlio 
definitions I make. 

“ I was nineteen before I did anything of any 
note at all, and got what 1 call a living salary'. 

Long before that I had been trying the busi- 
ness, going in and out of tliese free concerts, 
and tiying my hand at it, fancying I was veiy 
clever, but disgusting the ao^ence, for they 
are mostly duffers at these free concerts; 
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which clearly the case, for they only do it 
for a piut every now and then, and depend 
upon passing the hat round after their per- 
formance. I never got much at collections, so 
I must have been a duffer. 

“ My father is an architect and builder, and 
his income now is never less than a thousand 
a-ycar. Like a fool, T wouldn’t go into his 
office : I wish T had. I preferred going to sea. 
I was always hankering after first one vessel 
and then another. I used to be fond of going 
dovm to the docks, and such-like, and looking 
at the vessels. I'd talk with the sailors about 
foreign countries, and such-like, and my nni- 
hition was to he a sailor. I was the scabby 
sheep of the family, and T’ve Ix^en punished 
for it. I never went into the governor’s 
office ; hut when I was about fourteen I was 
put to a stontunason, for I thought I should 
like to he a carver, or something of that sort. 
1 was tv o years ilu're, atid I should have done 
\ery well it' 1 had staved, for I earned a 
guinea a-'voek when F left. 

* Ih'iore I went to the stonemason I was at 
the Victoiia, taking elieeks — when there was 
any. I hud au uncle there who kept the saloon 
tlu're. T was always very jiartial to going to 
tlie tlieiitre, for all our poojile are, chapel peo- 
ple, mid that 1 never liked. My father’s jiar- 
lour is ulaays smothered with ininislers, and 
mine witli tumhlors, and that’s the difference. 
I used it) go and sec my uncle at the Vic,, so 
as to get to the theatre for iiotliing. I wasn’t 
paid for taking Die checks, hut I knew the 
eheck-taker, and he'd ask me to help him, and 
i vas too glad to get inside a theatre to refuse 
the job. They wore doing dreadful business. 
It was under Levi, and before Glossop’s time. 
It was litdore the glass curtuin come out. The 
glass curtain vuh a sjdendid tiling. It went 
straiglit up, nevsT wound. Vou con even now 
see wlu'iv the roof was liighered to receive it. 
Levi has got the. Garrick now. Tliey say he’s 
not doing much. 

“ The first thing I did was at a little heer- 
shop, corner of South wark-hridge-road and 
Union-street. I had seen IJerhert do the 
Grecinn statues at the Vic., in ‘Hercules, 
King of Clubs,’ and it struck mo I could do 
’em. So I knew this beer-shop, and 1 houglit 
half-a- crown’s worth of tickets to he allowed 
to do these statues. It was on a boxing-night, 
I remember. I did them, hut they were 
dreadful bad. Tlie people did certainly ap- 
plaud, but what for, I don’t know, for I kept 
shaking and wabbling so, that my marble 
statue was rather ricketty ; and there was a 
strong man in the room, who had been per- 
forming them, and he came up to me and said 
that I was a complete duffer, and that I knew 
nothing about it at all. So I replied, Uiat he 
knew nothing nliout his feats of strength, and 
that I’d go and beat him. So I set to work at 
it ; for I was determined to lick him. I got 
five quarter-of-hundred weights, and used to 
practice throwing them at a friend’s hack -yard 


in the Waterloo-road. I used to make myself 
all over mud at it, besides having a knock of 
the head sometimes. At last 1 got perfect 
chucking the quarter hundred, and then I tied 
a fourteen pound weight on to tliem, and at 
last I got up lialf-lmndreds. I learnt to held 
uj) one of them at arm’s lengtli, and oventlien 
I was obliged to push it up with tlie otlier 
hand. I also threw them over my head, as j 
well as cafehiug them by the ring. 

“I went to this beer-shop as soon as T 
could do, and cafne out. L wasn’t so good as 
he was at lifting, but that was all lie, could do ; 
and I did posturing with the weights as well, 
and that licked liiin. He was, aw fully jealous, 
and I had hi'on revenged. I had learnt to do 
a split, liolding a half-hundred in my toetli, 
and rising with it, without touching the 
ground with niy liands. Now I can lift IWo, 
for I’ve had nion' practice. 1 hud tremendous 
success at this beer-shop. 

“ It hurt iiu' awfully when I learnt to do tho 
split with the weight on my U;cth. It stnunod 
me all to pieces, i coiibln’t ]>ut my hetds to 
the, gromid not nicelv, for it ])hysicked my 
thighs dreadful. 'When 1 was liot 1 didn't 
feel it; but as I cooled, 1 was cramped all to 
hits. It took me nine months before J. could 
do it without ft'eliijg any pain. 

“ Another thing I learnt to do at tliis hiier- 
shop was, to ))reak tlie stone on the chest. 
This man used to do it as well, only m a viTy 
slight way — with tlnn hits and a cobbler’s 
hammer. Now mine is regular flagstones. 

I’vo seen as many as twenty ivonien faint 
seeing mo do it. At this bi'er-.slnp, when I first 
did it, the shme weigl/ed about tiiroe quarfeu'S 
of a hundred, and was an inch thick. 1 laid 
down on tho ground, ami the stone was put on 
my chest, and a man with a sledgo hammer, 
twenty-<*iglit ^loumls wiuglit, struck it and 
smashed it. Tho way it is done is this. You 
rest on your heels and liands and throw jour 
chest up, Tli(*ro you are, like a stool, with 
the weiglit on you. When yon see. flu* blow 
coming, you liuvc to give, or it would knock 
you all to hits. 

“When I was learning to do this, 1 prac- 
tised for nine months. 1 got a friend of mine 
to hit the, stone. One day I cut my chest 
open doing it, I wasn’t paying attention to 
the stone, and never noticed that it was hol- 
low ; solhenwlieii tho blow came down, tho 
slinri» edges of the stone, from my Inning 
nothing but a fleshing suit on, cut right into 
the flesh, and made two deep incisions. J had 
to leave it off for about a monlh. Strange 
to say, this stone-breaking mner hurt my 
chest or my breathing; 1 ralle r think it has 
donefne good, for I’m strong and liearty, and 
never have illness of any sort. 

“The first time I done it I was dreadful 
frightened. I knew if I didn’t stop still I 
should have my brains knocked out, pretty 
well. When I saw tho blow coming I trembled 
a good hit, but 1 kept still as I was able. It 
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was a hard blow, for it broke the bit of York- 
shire paving, about an inch thick, into about 
sixty pieces. 

“ I got very hard up whilst I was perform- 
ing at this beer-shop. I hod run away from 
home, and the perfonnances were only two 
nights a week, and brought me in about six 
shillings. I wasn’t engaged anywhere else. 
One night, a Mr. Immanuel, ^^ho lind a benefit 
at the Salmon Saloon, Union -stree,!, asked me 
to appear at his benefit, lie liad never seen 
me, >>ut only heard r)f my performances. 1 
agreed to go, and he got out tho bills, and 

ebristened mo Signor G *, and ho had 

I drawings made of tlie most ('xtrtnagant kin«l, 

1 with me holding my arms out with about ten 
1 fifty-six prnind weiglits hanging to tliem by 
tin* rings. He Imd the weights, liamruers, 
ami V trem(*ndoiis f»ig stone cinoned outside 
I tlie door, and tlieiv iisial to he mobs of people 
I tliere all day long looking at it. 

“This was the first success \ umde. Mr. 
Emanuel gave jive slnllings for the stone, ami 
hod it brought up to the siiloon by tv » horses 
in a cart to male' a sensation. Itweiglied 
from lour to five Imndred v,<‘ight. 1 think I 
had sueli a tiling as live men io bd't it up 
for me, ^ 

“ J liad forgotlen all about this eni.oigeinent, 
and J was at the e,offeo-lioiise wliere 1 lixiged. 
TJie fact ivas, I was in rags, and so shabby 1 
didn’t like to go, and if he hadn’t <a‘iiie (o 
fetch me L should not iiuse gone. He drove { 
up m his eliaiso mi the night in <|uestion to | 

this ef)f1'e(‘ sho]), and he says, ‘Signor (’ . j 

make haste ; go and change )our dollies, and 
com** along.’ X <lidn't know at first he wnsj 
speaking to me, for it was the fir-'t time I li.ul j 

been Signor G, , Then 1 told him I had I 

got inyhest suit on, though it was \ery ragged,! 
and no inisiake about it, for I remember then' 
Avas a good bole at each elbow. Il(‘ seenu'd 
fistoinsbed, and at hist proposed that i should 
Avenr Ins greal-coat; hut 1 wouldn t, because, 
as 1 told lum, his coal would he as well 
known at tin' saloon as lie himsedf ivas, and 
that it didn’t suit me to be seen in another’s ; 
cbalK's. So he took me just ns 1 was. When 
W(' got tln've, the landlady \mis regularly tlab- 
bergastered to see n ragged fellow like me 
I’onie to be star of the night. She’d hardly 
sfieak to me*. 

“ TJiere ivas a tremendous lioiise, and they 
had turned above a liumlred aivay. When f 
got into the saloon, Emanuel says, ‘Wliat’ll 
you liave to drink?’ I said, ‘Some brandy;’ 
but iny landlord of the cotfee-house, who had 
come unbeknown to me, he gnimbles out, 
‘Ask him what he’ll have to eat, for ha’s had 
nothing since the slice of bread -and-butffer for 
breakfast.' I trod on his toe, and says, 
‘Keep quiet, you fool!’ Emanuel bchaA'ed 
like a regular brick, and no mistake. He 
paid for the suppeff, and everything, I was 
regularly nshamiJ when tlie landlord let it 
out though. That supper put life into me, 


for it almost had the same eflfect upon me as 
drink. 

“ It soon got whispered about in the saloon 
that I was the strong man, and. everybody got 
handing me their glasses ; so I was regularly 
' ti|W3y Avhen it w'as time to go on, and they had 
put me off to the last on purpose to draw the 
people and keep them there drinking. 

“ 1 had a regular success. When the women 
saw the five men put the stone on my chest, 
they all of them called out, ‘Don’t! don’t!’ 
It was a block like a curb, about a foot thick, 
and about a four feet six inches long. I went 
j Avith Emanuel to buy it. I had never tried 
i such a big one before, It didn’t feel so heaAy 
on the chest, for, you see, you’ve got such out- 
and-out good support on your hands and 
lioels- I’ve actually seen one man raise a 
stone and anotlier a waggon. It’s the purchase 
done it. I’ve lifted up a cart-horse right off 
his legs. 

“ The stone broke after six* blows AAoth a 
twenty-cigbt iiomid sledge-hammer. Then 
you should have lieard tlie upphmse. I thought 
It Avould ne\ei“ give ov(t. It smashed all to 
atoms, pist like glass, and there Avas the 
pi'ojile taking away the bits to keep as a re- 
membrniic('. 

“As 1 Aveiit out tbe landlady asked me to 
IiaA(3 a bottle of soda-water. Tlie landlady 
Avas frightened, and told me slie had felt sure 
I sboiild be kjJied. T was the second that 
ever dont'/ stone-bivaldng in England or 
abroad, and J 'm the first that CA^er did such a 
big 01U3. 'I'hc landlady Avas so alai’med that 
slie, wouldn't engage me, for she said Imust be 
killed ono of ibo nighty. Her bcdiaviour was 
rather ditiereiit as I Avent out to when I 
came in. 

“I, of (‘onrse, didn't go on in my rags, I 
hud a first-rale stage dress. 

“Alter Ibis grand ajq)eai'ance I got engaged 
ut (liave'-cnd fair by Middleton, and thorb I 
had eight shilljiigs u-d ;v, and I stopped with 
him three w'eeks over tile fair, I used to do 
my performances outside on the parade, never 
inside. I had io do tlie stone-breaking about 
nine or tini tiiiK's a-day. They were middling 
stom!s,si)ine larger and some smaller, and tho 
smullcr ones about bull’-a-liundred Aveight, X 
supiiose. Any man might bring Itis stone and 
hammer, and break it liimself. Tho ono Avho 
htniok Avas generaily chosen from the crowd ; 
tlie bigge.st chap they could find. I’ve heard 
'em sa\ to me, ‘ Noav, old chap, I'll smash you 
all to bits; so look out!’ The fact is, the 
harder they strike tlie better for me, for it 
smashes it at once, and don't keep the people 
in suspense. 

“ It w as at GraA^esend that I met witli ray 
second and last accident. WTth the cutting of 
the chest, it is the only one I ever had. The 
feller w'ho came up to break the stone Avas 
half tipsy and missed his aim, and obliged me 
by hitting my finger instead of the stone. I 
said to hSun, ‘ Mii^ what you are doing,* but 
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I I popped my hand behind me, mad when I 
1 got up I couldn’t maie out what the people 
was ciying out about, till I loohed round at 
my back' and then I was smothered in blood. 
Middleton said, ‘Good God I what’s the 
matter? ' and I told him I was iiit on the finger. 

I When the ciy was given of ‘All in to begin,’ I 
j went into a booth close by and had some 
j brandy, and got a doctor to strap iij) tlie 
I finger, and then I went on witli the parade 
I business just the same. It didn’t pain me 
i nothing like what I should have thought, it 
I was too hard a knock to pain me much. Tlu* 

, only time I felt it was when the doctor dressed 
, it, for it gave me popper hddng the plaster nfi*. 
j “I was at Gravesend some time, and I went 
! to work again stone-masoning, and 1 liad a 
guinea a- week, and in the cvojiing I nsed to 
perform at the liose Lni. I did just as I liked 
there. I never eliiivgod ’em unytliiug. I 
lived in the house and they ne\er charged me 
anything. It a lirst-niU' iionse. [f 1 
j wanted tive shilhngs I’d get it from the land- 
, lord. I was there almut eleven inontlis, and 
j all tliat time I lived there' and paid nollnng, 
j 1 had a bemdit there, and they wonklii t even 
i cliarge me for ])nnting the hills, or cards, or 
I anylhmg. Tt was (piiti' a ch'ur hcnelit, and 
i evi’ry penny tak('Ji at the doors was givon to 
' me. i riaireetl a sliil ling admittance, and the 
; room wa^ crowded, and tln-y was even on the 
I Stairs st.inditi'^ tip-toe to look at m(‘. I wanted 
[ some Avelghts, and ask<*d a bulchi'r to lend ’em 
I tome, and ho says, ‘Lend Vm to you! a}i', take 
t the machmo and all if it'll serxc you.’ J was 
j a great favounti% as \ou may guess. 

“ After Gra^'eseud 1 came np t(» Ijondon, and 
went and played the monkery at tlie Lower 
Saloon. Itwsis the lirsL time I had duno it. 
There was all the monkey husmess, jumping 
' over tables and chairs, and all misciiicvous 
; things ; and there was climbing up trees, ami 
; up two perpendicular ropes, T W’as dresseil 
j in a monkey’s dress; it’s made of sormi of 
I their hearth-rugs ; and my face ivas painted.’ 

' It’s very dilllcult to paint a monkey’s face. 

I I’ve a great knack that way, and can always 
manage anything of that sort. 

“ From the Bower I went on to rortsnioutli. 

I I’d got hard up again, for I’d boon idhj for 
i three months, for I couldn't get any money, 
i and I never appear under price. I walked all 
) the way to Portsmouth, carrying a half-hun- 
I dred weight., besides my dress, all tlie way ; I 
[ played at tlie tap-rooins on the road. I did 
J pretty middling, earned my living on the road, 
about two shillings a-day. When I got to 
Portsmouth 1 did get a job, and a good job it 
was, only one shilling and sixpence a-night ; 
but I thought it better to do that than nothing. 

I only did comic singing, and I only know two 
soD^, but I set to and learnt a lot. I am very 
courageous, and if 1 can’t get my money one 
way, I will another. With us, if you^re got a 
shilling, you’re a fool if you spend that brfore 
you have . another. I stopped at this public^ 


house for two montlis, and then a man who 
came from Portsea, a town cluse by, cam© 
one night, and he asked mo what I was doing. 
He had heard of what I could do, and he 
oflered me two pounds a-w'eek to go with him 
and do the sti’ong business, lie kept the Star 
Inn at Portsea. I stopped there such a thing 
us twY) years, and I did well, 1 had great sue- 
cess, for the place was cramm’d every night. 
For my benefit, Miijor Wyatt and Captain 
Holloway gave me their bespeak, and permis- 
sion for the men to come. The admission was 
sixpence. Half the regiment marched down, 
ami there w'as no room for the public. I was 
on till' siag(‘ for two Ik airs during my perfonn- 
abccs. I was tired, and fainted away as dead 
as a hammer after tlu' ciirifiin fell. 

“Among oiiier tilings 1 announced that I 
should, whiKt husjumded from the ceiling, lift i 
a horse. 1 Ji.id iliis iiorso ])arailcd about the 
lowm for fi week before in'! night. I'liere was 
siicli :i lioiiso tliui numbers of people was 
turned away, niul a comic singer w’ho was per- 
forming at a house opposite, ho put out an 
announcement tlmt he too would lift ahorse, 
and when the tiiiu.' came he brought on a 
clothes-horse. 

‘^'I’lie w'ay I did Die liorse was this: I was 
hanging by my ankles, and tlu' horse W'us on 
a kind of pJ.it.form under me. I haddwt* sheets 
rolled up mid tied round liie iiorse like hclly- 
bands and then I luisseil mv ni'ms tlirongli 
them and strained Jiiiii up. I didn’t keep him 
long in till' air, only just lilted Inm oil' his 
log."!. In till' midst of It ijio hamiiigo got oil* 

Ins (*;, os, and then, wliat. uilh tho mnsjc and 
th(‘ applauding, tlio poor hrnie got fnghtoned 
and begun plunging. I couldn't manage him 
at all whilst ht‘ was kicking. 11 o got Ins two 
Inml logs over tlie orchestra and laiocked all 
tlie tlout-Jjghlrf out. They ke}a roaring, ‘ Bnng j 
him out! bring him out I ’ as if they tlmught I 
was g'lmg to ]»ut him under my arm — a tlnui- 
denng hig hriile. I was afraid he’d crack his 
knees, ami 1 should have to ]»ay for fiim. ’I'1 k.‘ 
fiddler was rather uneasy, i can tell you, and 
the people began shiflmg ahniit. I was fright- 
ened, and t<o I managed to pop part of the 
sheet over his head, and tiien L gave a tremen- 
dous strain and hruugtit him hack again, 

“ How the idea rd’ Id Ling a horse ever camo 
into my h(*ad, 1 don’t know. It came in a 
minute ; 1 had never tried it before. I knew 
I sliuuhi have a tremendous purchase. 'J'Jie 
fact is, I had intended to do a swindle hy 
having lines passed down my dross, nud for 
somebody behind to puli tlie ropes and help 
me. The to\vii was in an upnatr when 1 an- 
nounced I should do it. 

“ It was at my hen oil t that I first broke stones 
with my fist. I don’t know whose original 
notion it was. 1 was not tlie first ; tliere's a 
trick in it. It’s done this way : anybody can 
do it. You take a cobbler’s lapetone, and it's 
put on a half-hundred weight; you must hold 
it half an inch above, and then the eoxiousBiou 
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of the fist coming clown smashes it all to bits, knees. Then I tie three together, and hold 
1 Any one can do it. them in the mouth, and I put one in each 

j “ I cleared about eight pounds hy my benefit, hand. Then I stand up with them and suppoit 

I I was a regular hwt;ll in those clays. The them. It^s an awful weight, and you can’t do 

i white coats had just come iij), and I had one much exhibiting with them. i 

j made with Uvo shilling pifces for buttons, and “When I was at Vau\ hall, Yarmouth, lost j 

with iiolished- leather Wellington’s I'd walk year, I hurt my neck \ery badly in lifting | 

about the town, the king of the place. those w^eights in the mouth. It pulled out the ^ 

“l’\e hcu'ii down to Manchester performing, hack of my neck, and I was obliged to gi\e l 
I've been, too, to the Staiidaid Theatre as w'cdl over work for months. It forced my head o^^T | 
us the Victoria and th(‘ JMarylehone. People one shoulder, and then it sunk, as if I’d got a 
won’t holii'vo 1 ivalU do break the stone on stiff neck. I did nothing to it, and only wont ( 
I iTiy chest. Some ask me what 1 wear under to a doctor-chap, who made me bathe the neck 

' my dress, tlmugli the fact is, tliat if I had 1 in hot water. 'J’liat’s all. 

an^ tiling liard tlirn'e, it would just about ki 11 “ One of my nmst curious tricks is what I | 

1 me, for it‘s by yii'lding to the blow that 1 save <‘all the braces trick. It’s a thing just like a ' 

' niNself. 1 act nail s gammoned one chap that pair of braces, only, instead of a button, there's | 

l)ie atones wei-i; miulo of small jiiecos stuck a half-hundred weight at eacli end, so that I 

I tom fhi'r with ]»iiste. and lie offered to give mo there are two behind and twv) in front. Then 

1 any sum to tell him what the jiaste was made I mount on tivo swinging ropes with a noo&e 

1 t)f.* at tlie end, and I stretch out my legs into a j 

“Wlienl’m engaged for a full performance sjdit, and put a half-hundred on each thigh, [ 

I do this. All the- weiglits, and llm siono and and take up another in my mouth. You may | 

the hammer, are ranged in fionl of ihe stage, imagine how heavy the weight is, when I tell | 
Then 1 come on dressed in silk tights with a you that I pulled the roof of a jdiico in once at i 
spangh'd trunk, d'lum 1 miter at. the hack of Chelsea. It w'as a ('xhilation tlien. The tiles 
Die stage, and first do si'\ev;d feats ol postur- and all come down, and near smothered me. 
ing, .siicli us .-.kip}ting Ibrough my h'g or pass- You must nndm'sl and, tliat in tl'ose tricks I 
iiig it down my back, (»r splits. Thm I lake a haie to put tlu’ weights on imself, and raise 
hulder and mount to the t('j), and starnl iiji on tlnun from t]ie ground, and tliat makes it so 

it, and hold oiu* h-g in my liaiid. shouldering i <lilHcult. 

it; and then T gi^e a sj)ring with tlio other leg, : “'J’he next, and tlie best, and most dilDcult 
and shoot oil’ to the other side of the stage j trick of all is, ! have a noose close to the 
and sipuisli (h)wu with l>otli legs open, doing ! ceding, in wliicli J ■jilace one of my ankles, 
u spill. It’s a \ery good trick, and always gels j and I’ve another loose noose with a hook at 

II round. Then I do a (ruTwith a cliuir stand ! tin* end, and I ]daeo that on the otlu'r ankle, 
ing on (he seat, and 1 take one loot m my i Two lialf-huiulrods are placed on this hook, 
hand and make a lioep <»f tlie h’g, and tlxen and one in each hand. The momimt these 
hop with (Uie leg ihrougli tlu' hooji of the wmglils are put on this ankle, it jiulls my legs ' 
otlu'r, and s]>nng omt tlu‘ hack and oxurie right apart, so that tlu'y form a strai gilt line } 
down in a sjiht on tlu^ xilher side. F never from the ceiling, like a phimh-lino, and my j 

! mis', this trii k, tlioiigh, if tlie chair happens ' body sti(‘ks out at tlic ‘-ido liorizontally, like i 

' lo Ii(Mickx-ll\, I may Ciitcli till* toe, hut it doesn’t 1 a X-square sidew'iiys. T strike an attitude | 

j matter much. when 1 ha\xj the other weiglits in my hand, 

I “ 'J’hen 1 begin my weight business. J take and then anoliier half-Iiimdred is put in my I 
one Jialf iiumiri'd weight and liold it up at moutli, and lam swung haekw'ards and for- 
arm’i' lengdi ; and I also hold it out pciqien- wants fi'r about eight or twelve times. It : 

dicuhirlN, and luiiig ii u]) again and swing it don't hurt the ankle, hecaiiso the sling is I 

tw'o x)r threx* times round llm head, and tlien paddx'd. At first it pulls you about, and gives 
throw it uj) in tlie air and xaitch it four or fi^e you a tremendous ricking. After this rope, 
times running; not hy the ring, as others do, performance I take a half-hundred and swing 
but in the open hand. it round about fifty times. It goes as rapidly 

“The m*\t trick is doing the same thing as a whe(d, and if I was to miss my aim I 
with both hands in^teaxl of one, that is with should knock my brains out. I have done it 
two wiughts at the same time ; and then, after seventy times, luit that w'as to take the shine 
that, I take up a half-hundred hy the teeth, out of an opposition fellow', 
and shouhloririg the leg at the same, and in “I ahvays wind up witli breaking the stone, 
that st\le I fall down into the siilits. Tlien I and I don’t mind how thick it is, so long as it 
raise myself up graxiually, till I’m upright isn’t hea^^ enough to crush me. A common 
again. After I’m upright I place the weight curb-stone, or a Yorkshire-llag, is nothing to 
on my fort head, and lay down fiat on my hack me, and rv (3 got so accustomed to Ibis trick, 
ivith it, without touching with the hands. I that once it look thirty blows with a twenty- 
take it off when I’m down an<l place ii in my eight pound sledge-hammer to break the 
mouth, and walk round tlie stage like a stone, and I asked for o cigar and smoked it 
Greenw'ich'jKinsioner, with my feet tucked up all the while. ^ 

like crossing the arms, and only using my “I’ll tell you another tnck I’ve done, land 
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that’s T^alking on the ceiling. Of course I 
dam’t do it in the Professor Sands’ style, for 
mine -was a dodge. Professor Sands used an 
air‘(‘xhaustmg boot, on the model of a fly’s 
foot, and it was a legitimate performance in- 
deed ; he and another man, to whom he gave 
the secret of his boots, oi-e tlie only two who 
! ever did it. The chap that came over here 
j wasn’t the real Sands. The fact is well known 
lf» the profession, tliat Sands lolled himself on 
his benefit night in America. After walking 
on the marble slab in the Circus, somebody 
bet him ho couldn’t do it on any ceiling, and 
bo for a wager went to a To^vii-hall, and 
done it, and the ceiling gave w^ay, and lie fidl 
and broke his neck. The chap that came over 
hero was Sands’ ■attendant, and he took the 
name and the boots, and came over as Pro- 
fessor Sands. 

“ The first who ever walked on tlie ceiling, 
by a dodge, was a man of the name of Her- 
man, a wizard, who \\ound np his entertain- 
ment at tlie City of London by walking on 
some planks suspended in tlie air. I was 
there, and at once saw his tiifk. I knew it 
was a sluight-nf-luiiid thing. I paid great 
attention and found him out. 

“ 1 tlicn went to work in this way. I bought 
I two planks about thirteen foot U>ng, and an inch 
I thick. In thes(3 planks I bad small traps, 
about two inclies long by oii«i inch wide, let 
into the wood, and very nicely fitted, so that 
the cracks could not be seen. 'Tlie better to 
hide the cracks, 1 had the wood iiaintcd marble, 
and the blue veins arranged on the cracks. 
These traps were bound on the upper siile 
with iron hooping to strengthen them. 'J’lieii 
j I made my boots, 'Tbey were something like 
1 Chinese hoots, with a very thick sole, made on 
; the principle of the bellows of an accordion. 

1 These bellows were round, about the .size of a 
1 cheese-idate, and six inches deep. I'o the 
1 sole of the i>()ot I had an iron idatc and a 
I square tenter-hook riveted in. 

; “ Then came tlie ])erforinancc. There was 

nonet under me, and the planks was susjiended 
about twenty I'ect fr<iiu the stage. I went 
up on the ladder and inserU'd the hook on one 
boot into the first trap. ’J’he sucker to the 
boot hid the hook, and made it appear as if 1 
held by suction. The traps w ere about six 
i inches apart, and that gave me a very small 
stop. The hooks being square ones — ^tenter- 
hooks — I could slip them out easily. It had 
! just the same appearance as Sands, and no- 
body ever taught im^ how to do it. I did this 
feat at the Albion ( ’oucert-r< loms, just opposite 
the EflBngham Saloon. 1 had eighteen sliil- 
lings a- week there for doing it. 1 never did it 
anywhere else, for it was a bother to carry the 
planks about ^^th me. I did it for a month, 
every night three times. One night I fell 
down. You see you can never moke sure, for 
if you swung a little, it worked the hook off, 

1 I always hod a chap walking along utd^r me 
to catch me, and he broke my fall, so that I 


didn’t hurt myself. I ran np again, and did it 
a second time witliout an iicci<lent. ’J'hero 
was tremendous applause. I think I ‘^houl(l 
have fallen on my hands if the chap hadn’t 
been there. ; 

“ If the Secrctarj' of State hadn’t put down 
the balloon business, I .should a made a dt ul 
of money. There is danger of course, but so i 
there is if you’re twenty or thirty feet. 'i'hi*y j 
do it now fifty feet high, and that’s as bad as | 
if you were two hundred or a mile in tlie air. j 
The oul}' danger is getting gnldy from the 
height, but those who go up art* accustomed | 
to It. 

“I sold the ceiling- walking trick to another 
fellow for two pounds, after ) had done with 
it, hut he couldn’t mamige it. 1 le thought he, 
was going to do wonder‘^. lie took ji half- 
hundred weiglit along with him, Imt he swung 
like a pcndiiluin, and down In* ciuiu'. 

“ "Why this walking t»n the cinliug of niiiu* 

■gnis very mior the same as what Harvey Ltach 
did at the Surrey as the gnome flj'. Ho 
was a tnunendons clever fellow. His upjxT 
part of the bo(ly was very perfectly made, but 
ins legs wos ‘-o short, tlnw weren't more than 
eighteen inches long. ’J'hat’s why he walked 
as much on liis hands as his legs. That 
‘ Wlmt is It/ nt the Lg,>])tiaii Hall killed him. 
They’d have made a heu]) of money at it if it 
hadn’t been discovered. was in a cage, 
and wond(TfuIIy got np. Jle looked awful. 

A friend of his comes in, and goes up to tlm 
cage, and says, ‘Jlow are voii, old fellow*'’ 
The thing was Idown up in a minute. The 
place was in an n]iroar. It killed Harvey 
Leai’h, for he took it to lieart and died. 

“I n'ckon Astle.v's is tlie worst money for 
any man. If a fellow wants to he finished uj>, 
let him go there. It doi'su’t pay so well as 
tlie chco]) concerts, unless a mim is a very 
great star, and they must give him his 
money. 1 

“ There are six men, including myself, who I 
d« the strong business. That’s all I'm beware 
of in London, or England. Sometimes they 
change their names, ami comes ,out as Herrs, 1 
or Signors, or Monsieurs, Init they arc gener- 
ally the same fellows. ISlost of our foreigners 
in England come out of Towcr-slroct. There 
was a house of call thore for prol'essionids of 
all nations, Imt tliat ‘public’ is done iqi now, | 
land they moslh go to the Cooper's i^nns | 
now. I 

“ If a sti-ong man jiroja'rly understands his 
buMiiess, and jaijs attention to his engage- 
ments, his average earnings will he about 
two pounds ten shillings a week. As it is, 
they n<»w' make less than thiily skillings, but 
I tin y spend it so readily that it doesn’t go so 
far as a working man's pound. There’s plenty | 
of people to ask j'ou, ‘ What’ll you have?’ but if i 
you’re anything of a man you’re obliged to | 
return the compliment at some time. The j 

swells get hoh^ of vou. Perhaps a bottle of : 

wine is called for, and then another; well, ; 
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then a fellow must be no good if he doesn’t 
pay for the third when it comes, in d the 
day’s money don’t run to it, and you’re in a 
hole.” 

The Street Juggler. 

The juggler from whom 1 received the follow- 
ing account, was HjKtken of l>y his companions 
and fnemis as “one of the clevt'rest tliat exer 
came out.” He was at this time, performing 
ill the evening at one of the. chief saloons on 
the other side of the water. 

He eeilaiiily ajjpears to have, heon Kuccess- 
fill ommgh when lie lirst appeared in the 
streets, and the way ni wliich lie sf]iiaiuloi(''l 
the amount of money }>e llien imnle is a con- 
stant source of misery to him, for tu* kept ex- 
I'laimiiig in tlie midst of Jiis narmtixe, “ Ali ! 

I I might have been n gentleman now, if J 
hadn’t been llu' fool 1 x\ns then.” 

Ab a proof of )iis talents and sneeess he 
ns->uredm(‘, tliat when Jhimo Sarnee fi’-st eanui 
out, he not. only h iinu'd hoxx to do all tlu' In- 
diim's Irieks, hut also did iJ-em so de\t«*roiisl>, 
that wlum travelling “ Isamei- has odiii juiid 
liim h‘ii shillings not, to perfom in the same 
toxvii xxiiJi him.” 

1T<' xvtts a bliort man, xvitii iron-grey hair, 
xvliiel) had lieeii sjiaved liigli upon the temples 
to allow liim to assuini' the Jndinn costume. 
The skill of the. face xvas euriously loosi', and 
foriiii'd d('ep lines nhnni l!i<‘ ehin, xvhiKt in 
the clus'ks l)ter<‘ xv<'ie dimples, or re.llier 
liollows, iilmosl ns deep us tliosi* on a S(»fn 
cushion. He had a singular look, from his 
eyebrows and c>es being so black. 

His liaiids xxi'i’c' small and didieati', and 
xvheii he took n]> nnx thing, he did it us if he 
XXTre lifting tin* eiip xvilli tiu' hall under it. 

J’lii a piggler,” he said, “InU 1 don’t knoxv 
if that's the rigid ti'rni, for s<*me ]u‘ 0 ])l(' call 
coiijim rs juggh'rs ; hut it's wrong. 'When 1 
xvas in Ireland the\ eulled me a “’maimlihl,” 
and it xxas a gentleman xvrote the hill out 
for me. TIk' dillin'i'iice I makes between 
conjuring and .pigghiig is, one's decmxing to 
the e\e and, the other’s ideasiiig to the eve 
— yes, thill’s It — it’s dextenty. 

‘•1 dart' sax I’m* liecii at piggliiip 40 years, 
for I was hetwei'ii 14 and ITi xvhijn 1 hegun, 
and I'm hd noxv, 1 M'liiemher Jliimo S'lmee 
null all llu* first pmeess of the nrf. He xx'us 
tin* liiNt as ever 1 kiu'W, and xerx good iiuleed; 
there xxas no other to <ipposi> liiiii, and he 
must haxc hi'(*n good thru. 1 .supjiose Tm 
the oldest higgl.r tdivo. 

!!\[y fntlu'r xvas a xxhiWmiVu, ntul kept a 
shop in the W'atorloo-naid, ami 1 rai* axxax 
from linn. Thgn xvas a man oftlienameuf 
llumjihreys kepfcaridnig-scluiolintluAVateTlno- 
road (tlu're xvas very few lumses there llien, 
only hriok-fields — axi*, xvhat is tly.- Yiclorii 
theatre noxv xxas then a piii-lactory and a 
butter’s ; it. wasn't opened for perfonnaiiee 
thonV and I used to go to thjj^ riding-school 
and practise tumhhug xxlion the burse-dung 


was thrown out, for I was very ambitious to j 
bo a tumbler. When I used to go on tills ! 
liere dung-heap, sometimes father xvould want I 
me to blow the fire or strike for him, and ! 
he’d come after me and catch me tumbling, 
and take off his apron and wallop me with it 
all the way home ; and the leather strings used 
to hmt, I can tell you. ^ | 

“I first xveiit to worlc at the pin-factory, j 

wliere the Colxni’g's built now, and dropped | 

tumbling then. Then I xxent to a hatter’s in j 
Oakley -street, and there I took to tumbling | 
again, and used to get practising on the wool- 
jiacks (tliey made the liats tlieii out of wool 
stuff and hare-skins, and such-like, and you 
couldn’t get a hat then under 2f)x. } ; I couldn’t 
get my In art axvay from tumbling all the time 
J xxas there, for it xvas set on it. I'd even 
begin fuTuldiug xvhen 1 xvent out on en*ands, 
doing hand-spring, and Btart.s-up (that’s laying 
on xour hark ami tliroxxing yourself up), and 
roum l-ulls ( that 's throxving yoursel f backwards 
on to sour liunds and hack again to your feet), 
and walking on my hands. 1 noxer let any 
of the men sec me practise. 1 liiid to sweep 
till* wuri'liouse n]i, and till the xvool xvas then*, 
and 1 used to liave a go to myself in the 
morning before they xvas up. 

“ The xvay I got into m\ professional career 
xx'ns tins: I used to have to go and get the 
men’s beer, for I xvas kept for that. You see, 

I laid to go to llie men’s liomes to fetch their 
bri-nklasts, and tlio dinners and teas — I 
wisii I liad such a ])lace now. The men gave 
me a shilling a-wi ek, and tliere W'us twelve of 
them when in full xvork, and the master gave 
me ‘Is. Of/. J besides that tliey never worked 
on a Monday, but T xvas told to fetcli their 
foodpist the same, so tliat their xvives mightn’t 
knoxv; and 1 liad all theii- txvulve dinners, 
breakfasts, and so on. 1 kojit about six of the 
hoy s there, and anybody might have the victuals 
tliat liked, for I’ve sometimes jiut’em on a post 
for somebody to find. 

‘•I was fine day going to fetch the men’s 
beer xvhen 1 meets anotliiT hoy, and he says, 
‘You can txvalk on your hands.’ ‘ Cant 1!’ says 
I, tnul 1 puls down tlie cans and off 1 started, 
and wailked on my hands from one end of the 
sfreet to the other, pretty nigh. Mr. Sanders, 
the rider, one fif tlie oldest riders that was 
(ix'fore. l>u(Toxv’s time, for Hucroxv xvas a 
'jii entice of Ills, and lie alloxved Simders tlds. 
a -week for all his lifetime), xvas passing by 
and lie see me walking on my hands, and be 
cfime up and says, ‘ My hoy, where do you 
belong to?’ and I answ'ers, ‘My father;’ and 
then he says, ‘J)o yon think he’d let you 
come along with me?’ I told Jiim I’d go arid 
u,slv ; and I ran ofl', hut never went to 
father — yon’ll undei’stand— and tJien in a 
minute or two I came back and said, ‘Father 
says yes, I may go when I thinks proper;’ 
and then Mr. Sanders took me to Lock’s- 
fields, and there was a gig, and he drov# me 
duxni to M'are, in Hertfordshire. 
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? « You may as well say this here. The cir- 1 it, so that I could afterw’arils do it with a crorkeiy 

1 cusses nt that time wasn't as they are now. one. I kept on my tumbling till 1 };oi a set of ' 
] xbev used to call it in the profession nioulJmg, wooden balls tunied, and I stuck bnjss coffin- j 

I aiid tho pubhc termed.it moimtebaiiking. nails all over them, so that they looked like i 

i' Moulding was making a ring in a field, for metal when they was up; and 1 bo'gaii ic'ach- ! 

there was jjo booths then, and it comes from ing myself to chuck them. It look a longtime ' 

digging up the mould to make it soft for tlic learning it, hut I was fond of it, and deter- i 

horses’ icet. There was no charge for seeing mined to do it. I was doing pretty well witli [ 

the cxhil)iti<m, for it was in a field open to my tumbling, making perliaps my 3.s-. or 4«. ; 

the juiblic; but it was worked in this way: a-iiighf^ so I vyis pretty well oil*. Then I got 
1 there was prizes given away, and the tickets some tin knives made, and learnt to throw , 

I to the lottery were l.s. each, and most of tlie them: and 1 bought some iron rings, and t 

i people bought ’(UU, tlioiigh they weren’t oh- hmind them with nal and blue tape, to mako ' 

ligated to do so. Sometimes ttte prizes u ould them look haudsunu' ; and 1 learnt to toss thorn 
; be a fivc-pouud note, or a siher ivatch, the same ns tlio halls. I practised ha hiuc ing 

I maybe, or a suck of Hour, or a ])ig. Tliry usi'd pipes, too. hhery lime T went into a imblic- 1 

I to take the tickets round in a hat, and (‘v«-rv- house I’d take a pijieawny, so it diiln’teost mo 

' body saw what they drawed. They iia^. all nnytliiiig. [ dare sny J wa^. a twelvc'uioiilh 

, jirizes — perhn])s a i»enny ring — bat there v as befVmi I could juggle well. WIkmi T could 

I no blanks. It was the hist night tliai paid throw the thrcM' balls middling tidy I used to do 

I best. Th(' first and second nights Sandois them on the stilts, and tlnit was nior<‘ than e.vor | 

! wtuild give them a first -rate prize; biitMlu'ii a man attcm})ted in them days ; and yeti was 

the last night came, then a half-crown article only sixteen or seventeen years of age. I tunst : 

I wa-. the highest he’d give away, and that havc'beeii summul then, for I went to Oxford 
helped to draw up. I’ve know’d liini gi^e d/. or fair, and there 1 was on my stilts, chucking my 
r»/. away, when he’d not taken ii/. JMr. Sniidevs li.alls in the puliho ntreets, and a gentleman 
l»ui me to tumbling in the ring. J could tumhle came, up to me and nrdved me if I’d take an on- 
^\e]l III lore 1 AvontTvith him, for I’d practised gagemcnt, and 1 said ‘■Yes, if it amis a good 
on this dung-licnp, and in this hatlei s shop, un’ — fort was taking money like smoke : and 
I I (lei! all his apprentices what lie had. Jle he agreed to give me a jioniid a- day during the > 

i dido t give me ail} thing a-Aveek, < ally m} ki‘op, fair; it was a week fair. I Jiad so much 

1 hut L was glad to run away and h(' a showman, money, I didn’t know wliat to do witli it. T 

I I wu.s M iy succe.ssfulin tlierin'.:-tumh]ing, and actually w'lsit and bouglit a silk neckerchii'f 

from that i got to be clever on tiie stills and <in for every day in the Avei'k, and llusli boots, and 

! t1i<‘ ‘ l.'<i*k-roj)e, or, as they call it in the pro- caps, and everything 1 could s(‘o, for t never had 

I lession, the waulting-ropi'. ^V}^('n F viasraggi'd so mucli money as in thi in da\s. The master, ' 

I I used torunhomiMigain undget sonu‘ clotlies. too, made his share out of me, for hi‘ took 

I I’ve many a time sisai him hurst out into money hlc(‘ dirt. 

j tears to see me come home so rugged. ‘Ah,’ “ brom OxfordlAvorked my way overto Tre- 

1 Imdsny, ‘where have you boen now” — turn- land. 1 had got my linnd into juggling now, 

j bling, I suppose.’ I’d answer, ‘ Yi‘s, latlit'r;’ but T kept on willi my old apparatus, thoiigli 

I and then he’d say, ‘Ab, jour tninbhng aviU T bouglit a new sot in Dublin. 1 used to Inive 

I bring you to the gallows.’ J’d stop with liiin a liagand bit of raviiet, and ]»orforni in streets, 

j till In; gave me some fresli clothes, and tlieii I had an Indian’s dross made, with u long 

I I’d holt again. You see I liked it,. I’d go and hoiv.o-hair tail down my hack, ami white hng- 

I do it for nothing. Now I dread it; Imt ii's tron.sers, trininu'd w’ith red, like a Turk’s, tii;! 

I too Itile, unfoiliinately. right, round at tlie ankles, and allesh-eolounsd 

I “Iianaway from Sanders at last, and went ' ^kull-cax). My <*OHt Avas what is called a 
j back to father. One night I AV(>nt to tho I’lirkish fly, in nsl vehi't, cut otf like a Avaist- 

I theatre, and tlierc I see Ilumo Samee doing his ! coat, Avith a peak hf'foro and behind. I Avas a 

juggling, and in a minute I forgot all about regular .savcU, and cnilod myself tlx', Jtifhaii : 

; the tiiTiilihng, and only Avanted todo ashe (hd. .luggler. I used to pcribrin' in tho bnrracks 

1 Directly I got home 1 got two of the plati s, tAvice a-day, morning and » venirig. I u->odto 

and Avent into a back-room and began pruc- make a ho.ap of money. 1 have 1fik* n, in onu 

I lising, making it turn r«mnd on tlie top of a pitch, more than a jmnnd. 1 dare, say I’vo 

sti(‘k. I broke nearly all the jdates m tlie taken Ji/. a- day, and somotimes more imleed; 

; house doing this — that is, what I didn’t bis alt I’ve savisl a waggon and a booth there, — 1 

' I cradled. I broke tlie entire .sot of a do/eii a A'ery iii<o one, — and the Avai'goii cost me 
I plaies, and yi't couldiit doit. When mot In r 14/. second-hand; one of ■\'icl.ry’s it Avas, a 
[ found all her plates cracked, she s.aid, ‘It’s Avild-heast waggon. T duro snv I was six ; 

I that hoy;* and I had a good hiding. Then] months in Dublin, doing first-rale. My per- ' 

! put on my Sunday suit and bolted away again, formances Avas just the same then as they is 

I I a^AA^ays bolted in my host clothes. I thim now; only 3 A’/alked on stilts, and they was 

' w’cnt uboiit tumbling in the public-houses, till I mw then, and did the business. 1 was tho , 

' ha^igot money enough to have a tin jihito nunle fiiNt man eviT seed in Ireland, either juggling j 
TAth a deep rim, and Avith this tin plate I Ituirnt or on the stilts. 
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“ I harl a drum and j)ii)es, and I used to play | wo lost all ; for my wife turned out a very bad 
them Tnysfdf. 1 phiycd any tune, — anytliink, ' sort of woman. She's dead now, tlirough 
just what I could think of, to draw' the eivuvil i dnnk. 1 went to the Isle of Ulan from Ire- 
togolluT; tlien Pd mount the stilts and do land; I had practis' d my wife in the stilts, 
what I called ‘ a drunken froli<*,’ watli a hot- and learnt her liow' to use them, and we did 
tie in my hand, tuinhling about and pretending well there. Tliey never see such a thing in 
to he drunk. 'I'hen I’d chuck the halls o- tin ir liv<‘S, and wo to<)k moiu'y like dirt, 

hout, and the knives, and the rings, and twirl They i hristened us the ‘ Manx Giants.’ If my 

the ] date. 1 ^^onnd up with tlie hail, throwing w-ife hud been like my present one, I shoulll 
it in the air and catching it in a cup. I didn’t he a made gentleman by tins time; hut sho 
do an} balancing pipes on my nose, not drank away niy hootli, and w'uggon, and horse, 
whilst on tlie stilts. und all. 

“ i used to go out one <lay on the stilts J sa\ed up i^Jinut 20/. in the Isle of Man,* 
and one on the ground, to do tlic hahmcing, and Iroiu theii' W(; went to Scotland, and there 
I’d huhince ]>i(>L‘s, straw's, peacocks’ featliers, ni} wiletlied, — through drink. Tiiat tocdca- 
und the tu irling jdate. way all the niom v L liud saved. M’e didn't 

“ It took me a long time leaniing to catch d<» imu li in Scotland, only in one ]iarticu]ar 

the hall in tlu' cuj>. I practised in the fields tow'ii, — ilnit's Edinburgh, — on New-year’a 
(»r streets; an}W’]i('re. T began i-v just day. AV"c look a good deal of moru\v, 2/. I 
throwing the hall a yard or two in the air, and think; and we earried cojipors about in a 
then Went (til gradually. 'J'Ih* first J s< e do stocking with me. 

tlio ball was a man of the name of l)u ■'ang, “ L travelled about iu England and Wales 
wlio ('aino over with lliinie Sanut', It's a when 1 niarriisl my second wife. Sh('’s a 
very dangerous feat, and e\<mnowJ’ni musT strong woman, and lifts 7U0 Ihs. hy lliu hair- 
safe of it, for tli(‘ ItMst wind will blow it to the of her head. 

outside, and spoil tin' aim, 1 hv<»ke my nose “ When 1 got hack to London T hadn't a 
at Derby ra^'es. A hoy ran across tin umg, shilling in my ])oc]\( 1, tliougli my W'ifo tvas 
and the laill, wliicli w'cighs a <]uarl' r (*f a \ery careful <>f ni<' ; hut times got had, and 
pound, was coming right on liim, and would i what not. We got a situation at 12«. a day, 
have fallen on liis liead, ami p(‘iha]»s kilhsl | and all collections, at Stepney fair, ' whicli 
him, and I ran forward to save 'him, and; would sometinu's conu' to a pound, and at 
couldn’t take, my ami pmper, and it fell tui { others dtK. ; for crdlections is hotter than sa- 
iny nose, and hroK'e li. It bhul awfully, and lary any days: that set us up lu a little house, 
it kept on for near a month. TIktc happoned i which W(‘’\o got now'. 

to be a doctor lot>king on, and he came and “ I’m loo old now to go out regularly iu tlio 
plastered it up ; ami then I chucked the hall streets. It tires me too much, if 1 have to ap- 
tip again, (for i didn’t can* wliat I did in thorn ])car at a penny theatre in tho evening. When 
days), and thi' strain of its coming down I do go out m t lie streius, i carry a mahogany 
made it hurst out ngain. They actually gi^od box with me, to jmt my things out in. I’vo 
me money not to throw tho hall up any more, got three sets of tilings muv, knive.s, halls, 
I got near a sovereign, iu sihi r, guenie from and cuits. Jn fact, 1 neviw was so well off in 
the Grand Stand, for that accident. apparatus as now; and many (d‘ them have 

j “ At Kewcastle 1 met, with another accidmit been given tome as ])resents, by friends as 
I W'Uli throwing tho hull. It came down on have gi’n ovir pel foniiing. Knives, and halls,. 

I my head, and It regularly stunned me, so that and all, arc very Imndsoine. Tim halls, some 

I T h:U down. It swt lled up, and cn cry minute a pound, and some 2 lb.s. weight, and the 

I got biggor, till 1 a’lnost thought 1 luid a dou- kni\<‘s about 1^ ll)s. 

j hie head, fur it. felt so heavy I could scarce “When 1 m imt performing, I got into all 
hold it iijt. I was obliged to knock otf work the op»'n places as I can. I goes up the Com- 
‘ for a tort night. mercial-n'nd and ])itclies at tho Mile-end-gato, 

“ In 1 relaud I used to make tlic people or about 1’oW'erdull, or such-like. I’m well 
laugh, to tlirow' up raw potatoes and lot them known in Lond«m, and the police knows me so 
i come dowm on luY naked forehead and smash, well lhe> \ory seldom interfere with me. 

! IV>ple gi\e more money when tliey laugh, ‘sometimes they say, ‘ Thai’s not allowed, you 
; No, it never hurt my forehead, it’.> got liar- 1 know', old manV’ uiid 1 say, ‘I shan’t he above 
I dened; mir I iievm' suflorecl from headaclics | two or tiiroe minutes,’ and they say, ‘Make 

j when I was practicing. haste, tlion!'’ und tlicn I go on with the per- 

I “ As you (Midi the hall in the cup, yon are j ha-MMuce. 

I obliged to give, you know', and hon'd to it,j “1 think I’m the cleverest juggler out. I 
j or it would knock tho brains out of you jiretty j can do th(‘ pagida, or the canopy as some calls 
^^elI. 1 luuer lieiird of a man killing himsdf it: lliat is a thing Jiko a parasol balanced by 
I With tho hidl, amrTve only had two accidents, tlic liandle on my nose, and the sides held up 
j “ 1 got imuried in Ireland, and tlieri I started by other sticks, and then with a pea-shooter I 
' oft with tlu' booth and waggon, and she ttsiil blow’ away the supports. I also do what is 
j to dan. e. and I'd .piggle ami halnnci'. We called ‘tho birds and bush,' which is some- 
Went to tht‘ lairs, but it duln’l answtr, and tiling of tho same, only you knock off the birds 
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with a pea-shootcr. The birds is only made 
of cork, but it’s very ditficult, because you have 
to take your balance agin eveiT bird as falls ; 
^besides, you must be careful the birds don't 
fall in your c} on, or it wt>uld take aAvny your 
sight and spoil the balance. The birds at 
biu k are hardest to knock otf, bocaus(‘ m.u liave 
to bend back, and lU the same time mind }OU 
don’t topple the tree od‘. 

“ These are the only feats vre perform in 
balancing, jmd the juggling is the same now 
as over it was, for there ain’t heeii no iiiipro\e 
nient^ on tlu' old styh* as I e\er heerd on ; and 
I sui)}iose hulls and knives hikI rings amII lust 
for a liimdred years t(j coim\Aet. 

} “ I and my wife are now engaged at tlie 

! ‘ Tern ph-* (jf Mystery ’ in ()ld Street-road, and 

'I it SUNS on the lulls tijat they are ‘ at ]>resent 
I'xhihitmg the following new and interesting 
talent,’ and llion tiny calls me ‘ 'J'lie Ilcmo\jje<i 
Indian .Tnggh'r, perhuniiiig Jiis ex I rn ordinary 
Teals Avith t’u})s, Ihills, L)agg( rs, Plates, 
JiiiiAes, Piings, Ihdaiicing, de. A’c.’ 

“After the juggling 1 generally has to do 
conjuring. 1 doi's aaIuiI tlioy call ‘ the ]>ile ol 
mags,’ that -jaitting four halljii'iici’ on a 
boy’s cap, and irmking them disajijK ar A\hen 1 
say ‘ l*r(",to, dy ! ’ Thtui theie’s llio em 2 >ly 
cups, and making ’talers eome niub r ’(‘iii, or 
tJiero’s hringiiig a cahhage into a (uiipty liat. 
There’s also making a shilling pa^s tnmi a 
gentleman’s hand into a m‘st of hoxi'S, and 
Buch-iike tricks : hut it ain't lialf so Juird as 
juggling, nor anything lilui the AAcjrk. 

“I and my missis Iiuac Od. a night be- 
tween us, liesides a collection among the com- 
pany, which I recTon, on the UAeiage, to he as 
good as another pound a-Ave(‘k, for Ave made 
Uiat the hist Avoek avo iierforimsl. 

“ T slioiild say there ain’t aho\-e twenty jug- 
glers in all j'lngland — indetsl, I’m sure tlu rc 
iiiii’t— -such as goes ahout jiitclimg in the 
streets and tuAvns. I knoAv there’s only four 
others besides myself in London, uules-, some 
new one lias sprung up very lately. You may 
■safely reckon their earnings for the year lound 
at a pound a-wi'ek, that is, if they stick to 
juggling; but most of us joins some other 
calling along Avith juggling, such as tlie 
Avizard’s business, and that lieljis out tlie 
gains. 

“ Before this year, I used to go doAvn to the 
sea-side in the bummer, and pei form at tlie 
watering-places. A chap by the name of 
Gordon is at Bamsgate now. It pays well on 
the sands, for m two or three hours, accord- 
ing to the tides, avc picks up enough for the 
day.” 

The Street Conjurer. 

“ I CALL myself a Avizard as well ; but that’s 
-only the polite term for conjurer ; in fact, I 
should think that Avizard meant an astrologer, 
and more of a fortune-teUer. 1 Avas fifteen 
years of age when I first began my y>rofes- 
sional life ; indeed I opened with Gentleman 


Cooke at the Botunda, in Blackfiiars’-road, 
and there I did Jeremiah hutclieni to his 
Billy Button. 

“ My fatlior held a ATry oxia lleiit situation 
in the Customs, and liAX‘d at his ('usi', m vi'ry 
atliiicnt eirciinistancos. Ills library aliuu' avus 
wortli two hundred pounds. 1 A\as ojil\ ten 
years of ago A\heu my father died, lie A\as a 
very gay man, ami spent his income to tlm 
hist penny. Me was a very gay man,ven ga). 
After my iiioUicr Avas left a AAidoAV, the lihraiy 
A\a.s swept olf for a } ear's rent. I Avas (oo 
young to understand it’s value, and mj motla r 
Avas in too niueh grief to jmy attention to her 
affairs. Another six-montlis' vent sold uji tho 
furniture. We took a small ai»artmeitl dose 
in tho neighboujhood. My niotlier liiid no 
means, ami a\i' AA'ert' loft to shift for ourselves, 
1 AMIS a good hoy, and thgerniined to get some- 
lliirig to do. Tho first day I AAeiil out J got 
a silualion at four sliillings a wet’K, to mind 
the hoots outside a boot-makoTs shop iu 
^Newington CausoAAay. The \er.\ first Aveek I 
was there 1 Avas discliargiil, for I fill aslis’ii 
on my stool at the doitr, and a hoy stole a 
yunr of hoots. Troni there 1 Avent to a l»akeTs, 
and liad to curry out the bread, and for four 
years 1 go! dilferent eiiijiloymenls, us errand 
Ijoy or anything. 

“Tor many years the mall ojijiosito Bedlam 
AMIS tilled AAith nothing else hut sIioavs and 
show- 2 »eo])le. All tin* eaiuAans and swnig- 
hoats, und what not, used If) asseuihli* tliero 
till the next fair was on, 'J’lu'y didn’t [lerform 
there, it was only tlieir resting ]dac<'. My 
morluTAA'ns living rloso hy, and eAi^ry njipor- 
tnmiy 1 liad 1 Us'eij to associate Avith tlie l<oys 
hehiiiging to the shows, and (lien I'd see- tlu'm 
}*ractiHnig llu'ir tumhhng and tiieks. J aa'^s 
so fond of this that 1 got juaclising with these, 
hoys. Td go and jiaint iny face as elown, and 
although dressed in my onlinury el(»thes I’d go 
and tnmi)l(‘ Avilh the rest of tli(‘ lads, until I 
could do it as Avell as they could. J <lid it for 
deAilmeiil, that’s Avhut I cull it, ami lliat it Avas 
Avhich liLst made mo think of being a yirofes- 
bjomd. 

“Trom Hr re I hoard of a situation to sell 
oranges, biscuits, und gmger-ht'er, at tho 
Surrey Thojitn^. It avus under I'lllistoii'.s 
management. I sold tho ]»ortt‘r up in the 
I gallery, and L liad tliree-h.'dljHUice out oj’eAory 
[Shilling, uml 1 could make on*' nJiilhng and 
bix])Oiice a-night; hut tlu' Avay I iisi-d to «lo it 
at that time avus this : I went to ihtch the beer, 
and then I’d get haJf-a-gallou of tahlo-beer 
and mix it wdtli tho porter; and I tell you, 
i’vo made such a tiling as fifti en sliiJ lings of 
a boxing-night. I alone could sell tiAtj gallons 
of anight; but tlien tluir pints at that time 
AA'as tin measures, anil little more than holf-a- 
pint ; besides, I’d froth it up. It Avas three, 
penee a i)iiit, and a AvondoiTul j)rofit it must 
littAo been. Trom there I got behind the 
scem‘8 as siipemumerary, at the time Kelson 
Lee was manager of the supers. 
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“ At this time the Rotunda in the Blonkfriars’- money. I went and bought a pack of cards 
road was an hotel kept by a Mr. Ford. Mr. and card-boxes, and a pea-caddy for passing 
Cook rented cf rtain jiortions of the building, pea«i from a handkercliief to a vase, oiid 
and went to a wonderful expense building a linking-rings, and some tape. ^ That, with 
Circus there. Thu liistoiy of the Rotunda is hing knots in a silk handkerchief, concluded 
that at one time it was a museum, and the the whole of my performances. In fact, it 
lecture lifill is there to the presruit day. It’s was all I knew. My talking helped me im- 
a beimtffiil ]>iii]dirig, and tlio pillars are saul mensely, fori could pattiT well to them, and 
to be vKluabJo, and made of rice. It’s all the (»th( r wizard couldn’t, 
let to one ])art\, a Frenchman, hut he keeps “I left the Rotunda in consequence of the 
the leetnio-loill closed. When Cook tordt the party having other novelties. He had Am- 
Ibitundit I U'.kc'd liiiri for an ongagement, and lirosini, who done the sticks and string balls; 
ho couiiibed. 1 was mad for acting. I ne t hut I was tliere three or fotir years, and that’s 
with great success us J<'rGmiah Stitchein ; and a dong time to he at one place. Then I 
the lirst week he gave me one pruind. Cook jfuiied a street-performer. He used to do the 
(li'ln’t lunkc a good thing of it. Nobody could tire-proof hiisinoss, such as eating the link, 
g('t tln'ir money, and tin* circus was closed, and tlu; burning tow, and so on. Then I 
Tlusi a Mr. Fdwfirds took it. Ho was an niLiniifacturcd a portable table; it folded up, 
opticuio, and opened it as a }icnny exhibition, and 1 could carry it under my arm. It was as 
uith a magic lantern and a eorijiirer. Noiv large as an ordinary dressing-table. 'VVi* went 


comes liow I liccamc a conjurer. 1 csuildn’t 
tear myself away Imm the liotunda. 1 went ' 
there and luner-d altout the dtMU* duy uud 
night. 1 wanted to gel, a sM nation tliere. He 
' luiew me wljoii I was in the circus, and he 
asked ])i(' what T i\as a-doiug of. 1 said, 

I ‘NothniL% sjr.’ Tlnn lu* otleri-d <o giM‘ me 
one of tlu\(looi ket'pi'r’s ghu r,-., from on in 
the irioinnig ('ll ele\«‘n at night, t<.r i!a< < 

' shillings a (lay, and 1 ti.ok it. (hie day ilie 
' conjuris’ that mms there dnln I come. Iml 
they oiM’ih d llie doors ne>t tlu' same, and (here 
' "was an imm('ns(* (|(ianttty of ja'iiple waiting 
I Ihcre. 'I'Ih v eouhln L do Tiotliing without (he 
I coiijurei. J i(' rd\Mijs lelt his ujqi.nalii-, tlieie 
of a iii'dil, 111 a hug. Well, this Ihh^ards, 

' knowing lluit I eould do a f(‘W tneks, ho came 
j U]» to me ami asks ANlietlier 1 know wiierclhe 
; wi/anl li\evl. 1 didn’t, and Edwards sh>s, 
j ‘W’hiit am 1 to do? 1 shall have to reliini tins 
1 niouey; I shall go innd.’ I «aid 1 coidd ilo a 
I few tneks ; and li(‘ says, ‘Well, go and do it.’ 

I Tin* p('o])1e was making a ro»v, stamiung and 
calling out, ‘Nov,' tlu'ii, is this hero wizard 
1 coming ?’ Wdieu T W('nt in, I giNe great satis- 
! faction. I went and did all fh*" tneks, just us 
tlm other hud done it. At llial time it was the 
custom to say after i-ach -{lerformauce, ‘ Ludie> 
and geutleuieii, allow me to inform you that 
I get no salary lu're, and only have to rely 
upon jour geiierositN ior a colh'ction.’ Wlien 
the )>latewent round I got one shilling and 
sixpence. ‘ HulJoa !’ I said to mjself, ‘is this 
i tht' situation?’ Then Isold some penny hooks, 
explaining liow the tricks was done, and I got 
sixpence more. That was two shillings. I 
had four shillings a-dny besides, and they 
would hi'\e sometimes twenty houses of a day, 
and I have seen thirty. The houses were not 
always very good. Sometimes we’d perfonn 
to seven or to twenty. It all told up. It was 
at night wt' did the piincipal work, — crowded 
upwflj'ds of two hundred there. Wo weren’t 
in tlio Circu.N, but in the Rotunda. I’d make 
I fifteen shillinjrs a -night then. I got a perraa- 
' nent engagoment then. I made too much 


in ('(pial shares. I was dri'ssed with ballet 
shirt, and braces, with spangled lights and 1 
ilesliings. \Vc pulled our coats off when ' 
we begun to peiform. All the tricks w’o 
^ cairied iii a hag. 

“Tlu‘fiist pitch we made w'as near Roud- 
I sir. el. He began Willi his jiart of the per- 
formance w'hil'-l 1 was (his'ing up the t.ilde. 

U was co\ei('d with bla( i. M.l\i'twilb tringe, 
amltlie apparatus ranged on it. Al’ter iiim I 
liegtin my performance, ami lie went round for 
, tlio nubluiigs. I did card tricks, such as the 
I saute,/-b'-coup W'ilh the little linger. It’s divi- 
j (hug the pack in half, and Ibeii bringing tlio 
, bottom half to the top ; and then, if (lu're s a 
i d(aibt,\ou can convey tlio top card to the bot- 
t(»ni agiiin ; or if ther(''s anv douht, you cau 
bring the pack to its original position. It wa^; 
L(ad di‘ Roos’ tiick. He won heajis of moiu^y 
!it it. He Imd jiricked cards. You see, if you 
,j)iiek a eaid at the cormr, eanbpdajers skin 
I their linger at the end, so as to malm it seii- 
; sitive, and they can t(dl a prickial card in a 
moment. Besides saut('z-]e-eoup, I used to 
do innumerable others, such as telling a 
named eiu'd by throwing a paxek in the air 
and catching the card on a sw()rd point. 
Tlu'u there was telling peupde’s thoughts by 
lh(^ cards. All card tricks ar(j feats of great 
dexterity and quickness of li.md. I never used 
.1 false piack of cards. There oi’e some made 
for amateurs, but professionals never use 
trick cards. The greatest art is what is termed 
forcing, that is, making a party take the card 
you wish him to ; and let him try ever so well, 
he will have it, though he’s not conscious of 
it. AnoUier feat of dexterity is slipping the 
card, that is, slipping it from top, bottom, or 
centre, or placing one or two cards from the 
top. If you’re playing a game at all-fours and 
you know the ace of clubs is at the bottom, 
you can slip it one from the top, so that you 
know your partner opposite has it. These are 
the only two prinoipM things in card tricks, 
and if you can do them dexteriously you can 
do a great part of a wizard's art Sautez>le < 
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coup is the principal thing, and it’s done by 
placing the middle finger in the centre of the 
pack, and then -with the right hand working 
the change. I can do it wiQi one hand. 

« We did well with pitching in the streets. 
We’d take ten shillings of a morning, and then 
go out in the afternoon again and take perhaps 
fifteen shillings of nobbings. The footmen 
were ouT best customers in the morning, for 
they had leisure then. We usually went to 
the squares and such parts at the West-end. 
This was twenty years ago, and it isn’t any- 
thing like so good now, in consequence of my 
partner dying of consumption ; brought on, I 
tlhnk, by fire eating, for lie was a very steady 
young fellow and not at all given to dnnk. 1 
was for two years in the streets with the lire- 
eating, and we made I should say such a 
thing as fifty shillings a- week eaeh. Then 
yon must remember, wo could have made 
more if wo had liked; for some mornings, if 
we had had a good day before, we wouldn’t go 
out if it was raining, or we had been up late. 
I next got a situation, and went ton wax works 
to do conjuring. It was a penny exhibition 
in the New Cut, liambeth. I had four shil- 
lings a-day and nobbings — a eulleetion, and 
what with selling my books, it came to ten 
shillings a-day, for w'o had never less than 
t(‘n and often twenty performances a-dny. 
They had tlie first dissecting figure there — 
a Samson — and they took (df tlie oiaTinnii 
and showed tho brains, and also tlie siomach, 
and showed tho iutestinos. It was tlie first 
ever shown in this country, and tlie maker of 
it had (so they say) a penuoii of one hundred 
pounds a year for having composed it. lie 
was an Italian. 

“ Wo were burnt down at lliriningham, and 
I lost all my rattle-traps, llowever, the 
inhabitants mado ui) a subscrijition which 
amply repaid mo for my loss, and I then came 
to London, hearing that tho Kpsom races was 
on at the time, which I wouldn’t have missed 
Epsom races, not at that time, not for any 
amoimt of money, for it was olw'ays good 
to one as three pounds, and I have had as 
much as seven pounds from one carriage 
alone. It was Lord ChesU^rlield’s, and each 
genHeman in it gave us a sov. 1 went down 
with three acrobats to Epsom, but they were 
dealing unfair with me, and there was some- 
thing that I didn’t like going on ; so I quar- 
relled witli them and joined ivith another 
conjurer, and it was on iliis very occasion we 
got the seven pounds from one carriage. We 
both varied in our entertainments ; because, 
when I had done ray performance, he mado n 
collection ; and ivhen he had done 1 got the 
nobbings. We went to Lord Chesterfield’s 
carriage on the hill, and there I did the sove- 
reign trick. * My Lord, will you oblige me 
with the temporaiy loan of a sovereign ?’ 
• Yes, old fellow : what are you going to do with 
it?’ I then did passing the sovereign, he 
having marked it first ; and then, though he 


held it tightly, I changed it for a farthing. I 
did this for Lord Waterford aud Lord Walde- 
grave, and the whole of them in the carriage. 
I always said, * Now, my Lord, ore you suvo you. 
hold it'?’ ‘ Yes, old fellow.* ‘Now, my Lord, if I 
was to take the sovereign away from you 
without you knowing it, wouldn’t you sny I 
was perfectly welcome to it?’ He’d say, ‘ Yes, 
old fellow ; go on.’ Then, when he opened tlio 
handkerchief he had a farthing, and all of 
them made mb a present of the sovereign I 
had performed with. 

“Then wo went to the Grand Stand, and then 
after our pertVinnance they’d throw us half- 
pence from above. Wo had our table nicely 
fitted up. We wouldn't taJeo halfpence. Wo 
would collect up the coppers, perhaps five or 
six shillings worth, and then we’d throw tlio 
great liantlfiil among the boys. ‘A bit of 
silver, }Our honours, if you please;’ then six- 
pence ’would come, nml thou a sldlling, and in 
ten minutes ve would have ii sovereign. Wo 
must hav(* earned our six pounds each that 
l' 4 ])soin Day; but, then our expenses were 
lu'Hvy, for wt* Tiaid three sliilbngs a-nigbt for 
our lodging alone. 

“It was about tliis time that I took to busk- 
ing. 1 iK'ver w('nt into tnp-rooiuH, only into 
jinrlours; because' onopai'lour would be as good 
as a dozen lap-i’ooms, and two good parlours 
a-nigbt 1 was quitt' satislitul with. My general 
method was tliis : If 1 saw a giiod company 
in tb(? parlour, J could tell in a momenl 
whether tlu^y were hkelv to suit nit'. If tlx'y 
W(>rc conversiru', on prtlifics it was no good, 
you might as W(-ll atlenq.tto tly. J have many 
a-tiiiie gone into a parlour, and called for my 
b all -quart (*vn of gin tirid little drop of cold 
water, and then, when I bi gan my perform- 
ances, it has b(‘en ‘No, no! we don’t want 
an>tbingof that kind,’ and there has b(‘on my 
half hour throANTi away. Tho company T like 
best arc jolly-loolcmg men, who arc sitting 
silently smoking, or reading tho paper. I 
always got tlm privili go of performing by be- 
having with civility to my patrons. Some 
con jurers, when the company ain’t agreeable, 
\iiJI say, ‘ But I will perform;’ and then comes 
a quaiTcl, and the room is in future fin-hid 
to that man. But I, if tliey ohj<rte(l. always 
said, ‘Very well, gentlemen, I'm much oldiged 
to 3 on all the same: perhaps another time. 
Bad to-iiight, bettor next night.’ Then when 
I came again some would say, ‘I didn’t give 
you mij tiling tlie other night, did I? Well, 
here's a foinqienny bit,’ ami so on. 

“ When I went into a parlour 1 usually per- 
formed with a big dice, three inches square. 
I used to go and call for a small drop of gin- 
and -water, and put this dice on the seat beside 
me, as a bit of a draw. Directly I put it* 
down everybody was looking at it." Then I’d 
get into conversation with the party next to 
me, and he’d be sure to say, ‘ What the dcuce- 
is that?’ I’d tell him it was a musical box, 
and he’d be sale to say, ‘Well, I should like 
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to boar it, very rnueli,’ Then I’d oiler to per- “ Iremember one very peculiar circumstance 
fonii; if agreeable, to the com})any ; often the which happened to me whilst I was out busk- 


party would otfer to ruinn‘ it to tlio company, 
and lie’d call to the oth<‘r side of the room, 
(for tljey all know each oilier in these parlours) 
‘ I stiy, JMi'. So-and-so, Jiave you any olijection 
to this gentleman allowing us a little amuse- 
ment?’ and they are all (-f them safe to say, 
'Not in the h^ast. I’m peiTectly agreeable if 
others arc so;’ and then I'd begin. I’d ]mll 
out 111 ) cards and eard-ls^xes, and the bonus 
geniuh or llu' wooden doll, and then I’d spread 
a nice clean cloth ( ^^hl( ii 1 alwavs earned with 
me) on the table, and then I’d go to work. I 
W'orkf'd the di<*c b\ ing it on the top a 
bat, and with a ])enl ndb })r('leiiding t<> make 
an incision in the oov. n lo let llie solid bio 
pass tlnuiigli. Ji 1- doi'c by jniMUg a tin 


mg. There is a house at the bottom of York- 
street, 'Westminster, where they wouldn’t allow 
any other conjurer but me. 1 was very friendly 
with the landlord, and I went there regularly 
every week, and I’d invariably take such a 
thing as 2s. or 3s. out of the room. If I found 
only a small muster in the parlour, I’d say, 
‘ ril come another evening,* and go off to ano- 
ther parlour in Pimlico. One night the com- 
pany in the ])arlour said, after I had been per- 
forming, ‘ What a pity it is that one of your 
talent doesn’t take a large room somewhere, and 
we’d patroiii&o you.’ ‘ Why,' says the landlord, 
‘he can have my large room uji-stairs if he 
likes.’ I agreed to it, and says, ‘ A\ ell, gentle- 
men, we’ll lia\e it next Wednesday c\eniiig,‘if 


c(jvenng lo the solid dice, ami Ibe at'i, consists | yon think jiropcr.’ The landlord didn’t tell 
in getting the snbd bloc], intn ilw* bat without ' Ids wife that there w^as a perfonuaiice to lake 
being seen. I'lnif’s l)j'> nole of lb“ trick. I jdace on the AVednesdny evening. AVhen I 
begin )iy striking tlo' bbs 1 to :-,bo\.' n is solid, went to this house to the ajipointment, there 
Tluni J t>\o bio- <ii!( on {lie I'tluT, brim j wi're about thirty assembled. I'he landlord 

to brim, i lien i sbji tin sob I dice into tin* | was out. AVheii wi* asked the lamlbidy for tlio 
umlor bat, and plan' (bt tinroM^img on the i room, slio wouldn’t, and we lind all tlie diffi- 
crovMi (d* the U] jier (<io . 'i'heii i asiv fm a j rulty in tlu' w-nld before ue got the apart- 
knile, and ])re{t ml to c lU ilm liai-<‘io\' n tin - 1 meiil. I \sanied a large table-cloth to dress 
size of the liij-<’un <'ii tb ' lop. a iioim* I up my stand, for T Innij, in order to per- 

ky dragging my n iil u! a*' tlie tud, w le'di | foini some of mv tncks, to make a hag with 
closely resimiliies (iilliu;' will a kmte. i’ve j Ibe end of the lublt'-cJolh to drop things into, 
often heard penplo sa;\, ‘^on(• ol that!’ tbmk- ! AVesciit the w'a iter (•» ask for this cloth, and says 
ing [ \^as ciimiig tin u Ird. Tlum 1 say, ‘No\»', ’ she, ‘■1 ain't, going to lend no eorijureis table- 
genileiiu-n, if J can pass tl.is ilice tinougli tin I clulbs.' Tium a }',onlh'mun sa\s, * Oh, non- 
crown into till' lull ill js ath, you ll say it.'s aj sense, ill soon get yon a table-clotlu She’ll 
very cle\i*r decitiliou, because ell conjunns | Imul mo one in a minute.’ He goes to the 
dvuowledgi' that tiny deu'ue; imlced, I al j bar, but the reply she made W'as, ' I’m sur- 

rs, ‘Ifyou pnsed at Mr. W. liaving such a peifoimauco 


w'a,\s say when I perl’onn in jiarloiirs, 
can delect me in my d('ce]itmim 1 shall Ik 
voiy mm li ohliginl to yam by naming it, for it 
will make uu‘ more Ciireful; but if yon can’t, 
the more credit, to iik*.’ 'j’lu n 1 ]>lace another 
tin-bov over tlie iniit.'itioii dice; it tits closely. 
1 say, ‘Presto — quick — lu'goui 1’ and claji my 
hiimls tlinv limes, and I ben lift. uj» the tiu- 
casi's, whicli are bmli coloured lilai’k nisule, 
and tumble the ivoodon dici’ out of tlie under 
but. Y<iu see, tlio whole ai’t consists in pass- 
ing Llie solid liloelv uiisrtn into llu‘ liut. 

‘’I'lie old na lliod of gi\ing the order for 
the tilings to ]»ass was tin^. : ♦ Alhn kira luum- 
ma (ouslia eocus eo sliuor <le livek from the 
margin under llie erinpiing liook,’ and that's 
a language." 

Statioiiixt or anotueu Stuukt Conjitrer. 

“ In London I bad a great quantity of pailours 
wliere L was know n ami allow ed to])erfonu. One 
night Pd lake the ^^e^l-e]ld, and another the 
Last-end. Sonu times I ha\e done four or 
five houses of an evening, and 1 have had to 
walk miles for that — to Woolwich and hack 
for instance, or to Kdnionton and back — and 
occasionally I’d only come home with Is. G<I, 
I have also had 8s.lVom onejiarlour only, and 


])nscd at Mr. AV. having such a peifoimance 
uj) then*, and no lable-clolh shall you have 
from me.’ He cairu* iixi-slairs, and said he bad 
Iks*!! giossly insulted at tlu* bar; and then ano- 
ther gentleman said, ‘AVell, tin.', young man 
shan’t be disappointed, and we'll sts* if we 
I’nn’t find another liou'-e down the stiwt, and 
move it to there, and we 11 all go.’ One went 
■lilt, mid canu* back and said he’d not only got 
a very large room and (‘very thing reqiured, but 
the landlord bad four friends in tlu‘ bar who'd 
join our company. 1 made altogether about 
1/. that night, for I made no chai'ge, and it 
was altogether coiitrihuiion. None of that 
company ever returned to that house agtiin, so 
he lost the whole of his parlour customers. I 
could never go into that house again, and I 
n’ally was sorry for the landlord, for it wasn’t 
his fault. This is a very good proof that it is 
to the advantage of landlords to allow respect- 
able performers to visit their parlours. 

** At others times I have sometimes gone into 
a parlour and found the customers talking 
politics. If it was a very good company, and 
1 saw’ good business, I’d tiy to break Uie 
thread of the discussion by saying w'hen there 
was a pause in tlie debate, ‘ Gentlemen, would 
you like to see some of my periormances, such 
then I’d consid^ that a night’s performance, as walking round the ceiling with my head 
and come homo again. down?* Then they’d say, ‘Well, that’s very 
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curious; let’s see you.’ Of course I couldn’t nin’t,’ snji! he, ‘yon may keep ’em.’ Then I 
do this, and I only said .it to attract notice, opened both hands, and they Avcro in neither, 
Then I’d do my card-tricks, and make a col- and he asked -svliere they was then ; so I tnld 
lection, and, after that, remark that as the him I’d given liini them back again, wlui'h of 
ceiling-walking performance was a dangerous course he denied, and api)eared miicb sur- 
one, I must have a sovereign; of com so they prised. Then I took ’em out of hi?> cra\at. 
wouldn’t give this, and I’d take my leaw*. It’s a very ch'vcT trick, and nppesirs most sur- 
“One night, in Oxford-street, 1 met a prising, though it’s as simple as possible, and 
singer, and he says, ‘Where arc yon going?’ all done by tin' wav in N\lin*b Non take' them 
I told him I was hunting for a good parlour, out of the eravfjt ; for yon keep them ]ialmcd, 
and ho told mo lio had just left a good cum- and have to work ’em into the folds. Of 
pany at such and such a house. 1 thanked course I n 'turned the half creuvus to him, but 
him, and I went there. It Nvas up a long nnIh'd T heard him sa\ you may keep them t 
passage, and I entered the room without .lul fool comfortaltle, iitr tliat was soinc'thing 
asking the landlord’s permission, and 1 called to the good. Ah liiend outside was looking 
for a glass of j)orter. As soon as 1 saw the through the viiidow, and I could set' him 


waiter out of the room I made my nppt'al to 
the company. ’J'hey wore all of tliem agre<' 
able and most happy to see my j a Tlbn nances. 
After I’d done my performance' i vent to 
make a colle'ction, and they saiel, ‘ Oli, ce'r- 
tainly not ; we thought yeni d denu' it for your 
ONMi auinsement; we noNer gi\ii anytlnng to 
an^hod\. I best onei hour of the' best time of 
the* night. I said, ‘ Ve'ry geje)d, gentle'inen, 
I’m satisfied if you are.’ Tt was an agreed 
plan vitli the lanellord, fe»r he came into the 
room; luid he says, ‘What, unetflier one!’ 
and he seized me hy the neck anel pushed me 
out. As soon as 1 ge')t out'-ide I met another 
conjurer, nnel he asked whe're' I’d laem. 1 
thought I’d let him laj sens'd the saino as I 
was, so I sliowod him the house', and told him 
he could make a second ‘nohlungs’ as wc 
term it. I stopped outside' pi'cjiing o\(*r tin 
glass, and presently I see him lieing pushed 
out hy the landlord as I had liceii. Wo had a 
hearty laugh, and then we started olf to 
Tleg('nt-street, to one of our principal houses, 
but there wasn’t a soul in the room. It was 
a house in a back- street, where none but 
grooms and footmen resort to. But we was 
detiiniiincd to have some money that night, 
as both our families wanted it — both him und 
me did. 

“Passing a tobacconist’s shop in Begent- 
strcel, we saw three gents conversing with 
the lady behind the counter. I told liiiti T’ll 
go in, get a piekwick here, and see if I can’t 
have a performance in the front of this 
counter. These things only wants an intro- 
duction ; so I looks at my pick\Nick, and say.s 
I, * This a piekwick ? why 1 swallows such as 
these ; ’ and I apjiarently swallowed it. One of 
them says, ‘You don’t mean to say you 
swallowed it?’ ‘Certainly I did, sir,’ I 
replied ; and then he makes me do it again. 
Then I told them I’d show them somctliing 
more wonderful still, so I said, ‘Have you 
gentlemen such a thing as a couple of half- 
crowns about you ?’ they gave me tlie money, 
and I did the trick of passing the money from 
hand to hand. I said to them, ‘ Can you tell 
me which hand the money’s in?’, says he, 

‘ Why, anybody can see it’s in that one.’ 
‘No, sir,’ says I, ‘I think not.’ ‘If it 


rubbing bis liamls wiili git'c' ; J got another 
half-crown out ot iIk'iu ir.'i.tlrmcn before I'd 
d(»n(' with llu'iji, lor I '-liovo'd ’em a trick with 
some valKmg-slirks NNbicIi nncvo hing on the 
counter, and iilso I'ut tin* tape m two ami 
made it -aliole aguiii and ^udi liKi' perform- 
ances. When a fellow ]-> on Ins beam ends, ns 
X was tin'll, be must lo op Ins eyes about him, 
and Inue im]nidence i nougli for aiiytbiug, or 
else bo may slo]* and slane. Tlu' gn-nt ait 
is to b(* able to ilo tricks with anything that, 
you can ('asily gt'l hold of. It }ou tnk(3 up a 
hit of string liom n counh'r. or boirow a 
c<nij)le of slnllnigs of a gentleman, your tricks 

ith thoiu startles him iinicli imn-e than if you 
hud tak('n thorn out of \our own jiocket, for 
he sees ther»''s bei'ii n(» pH'piirntioii. I got 
l('n shillings out of ihoM' (wo gi uts T s]»oko 
)f, and then I and iu;\ niate went and hii.sked 
in a jiarlour, and got ll\e])i'iic(' more ; so that 
we shanul fi\e and 1wo]Kiice li;i')»enny each. 

“ I have often mudo n good d('jd of money in 
parlours hy 'showing In-w 1 did my little tricks, 
such ns cutting tlie t:i]io ami ]mssiiig the half- 
crowrns. Another thing tliiit iieojile, always 
Avant to kiKJSV is tlii' tliimblc rig trick. Of 
course it (h»osii’( matter so rnudi showing liow 
these tricks are d(Uie, hecause they depend 
upon the quickness and di-xlcrity of liandling. 
You may know how jiii artist jiaints a jdctnre, 
but you maui’t be able to paint one yourself. 

“ 1 never practised tliimlde-rigging myself, 
for 1 iK'ver ayq)io\(>d of it ns a j»ractice. I’vo 
known lots of fellows who lived by it, Ble^s 
you! tlii'y did well, never .siiarmg less than 
their 4/. or 5/. every day they worked. ’I’liis 
istheAvay it’ -i done. ’I’lioy ha\e thri'c tfiinilples, 
and they jinl a, pea midi-r two oj’ ’em, so that 
there’s only om' Avithout. the jpca. d’he man 
then begins moAirig them about and saying, 

‘ Out of this one into tliat one,’ and so on, and 
w’inds up by ofh'nng to ‘lay anything, from a 
filiilling to a pound,’ that nobody can tell which 
Ihimldo tlie pea is under. Then ho turns 
round to the croAvd, and pretends to be push- 
ing them back, and whilst he's saying, ‘ Come, 
gentlemen, stand more backworder,’ one of the 
confederates, Avho is called ‘ a button,’ lifts up 
one of the thimbh's with a pea under it, and 
laughs to those around, as much as to say, 
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* We‘ve found it out.’ He sliows the pea two crockeryware-hasket, while she was cp^mg it 
or three times, and tho last time he does so, along, and smash everything. Sometimes he’d 
he removes it, either by taking it up under his get seven or eight cabs and put a lot of tiddlers 
forefinger nail or between his tliumb and and other musicians on the roofs, and fill ’em 
finger. It wants a great deal of practice to do with anybody that liked, and then go o£f in 
this nicely, so as not to bo found out. When procession round the streets, he dri\'mg the 
the man tiuus to the table agaiu the button ^ lirst cab as fast as be could and the bauds 
says, ‘ I’ll bet you a couple of sovereigns 1 1 playing as loud as possible. It’s wonderful the 
Imow whore tbe pea is. WdJI any gcnticiiuin games he'd bu up to. But lie always paid 
gome halves?’ 'riien, iftljores any hesila- handsomely for ■whatever damage he chd. If 
tion, the mail at the table will pretend lobe he swept all tho glasses off a counter, there 
nervous and otVer to iokjvi* lljc tlinobles again, was the money to make ’em good again. When- 
hut tho hulton will seize liim h} tho arm, and ever 1 did any tricks before him, I look good 
shout as if he was in a passion, ‘ No, no, none , '-are not to jiroduce any appai'utus tliut I cared 
of tliat ! It was a fair bet, and vou shan’t for, or he’d he sure to smash it. 


loiicli ’oni.’ lie’ll tljen again ask if anybody 
will go him hal\('S, and there’s usually some- 
body fiat enough to jtaij him. ’J'hen the 
stranger is asked to lift ui» tlie tiumhle. so that 
he bhuuldii’t suspect any thing, and of course 
there’s no pea tla're. lie is naturally stag- 
j gered a hit, and anollier ertni’etb rale slauding 
by will say calmly,*] kiK'W you was wrong; 
here’s tlu' pea;’ and he lifts U]) th*. ihirnble 
■with the second laai luuh r it if nobody will 
go shares in tlu' ‘hultijn’s' bet, then lie lifts 
up theiliimhlo and reiilaet's the ptjaas he does 
HO, and of course wins the stake, and lie takes 
j good can* 1o say us In' ])ocket^ ilie soMnign, 

I ‘ I knew it was tliero ; nv^hat a fool you was not 

I to stand in.’ The seeoud tinio they repeat 

tlie trick tbeii‘’s sure to he somebody lose his 
money. 'Iln'ro used to h(' a regular i>itch for 
thimble-iiggers opposite Bedlam, when the 
sIkuvs used to put u]) there. 1 saw a brewer’s 
collector Jose 7/. there in less than half-an- 
hour. ll{‘.had a hag full of gold, and they 
let him win tho three first bets us a draw. 
IMost of these confederates ai’o fighting- rni'n, 
j and if a row ensues lln-y’rc sure to get the 
I bobi of it. 

*‘A very good place where I used to go 
busking was at MotlierEiumcrson’s in J<Tmyu- 
streot. Tliere used to be all sorts of cluirucltirs 
lluTi', jugglers, and singers, and all sorts. It 
was a favouriti'lnmse of the Murqiiis of AVahr- 
ford, and be usc'd to uso it nearly every night. 
l'\e si'cn him buy a ])ipe of p»)rt, and driuv 
tumblers of it for any body that came in, fin* 
his great d('lig1it was to make peo]de dnink. 
Ilv3 sn\ .s to Mrs.Kiumerson, ‘ How muehdoyou 
W'uni for tliat juirt, mother?’ and then In* WTote 
“ eluapie for the amount uiicl hud it lapped. 
He was a good-lieailt'd fellow, was luy Lord; 
if lie ])lay( d any (rieks upon you, he’d always 
square it up. Many a time he’s given me half- 
a-puit of brandy, saying, ‘That’s all you'll get 
from me.' Sometimes I’d say to him, ‘ Can I 
show you a few tricks, my Lord?’ and then, 
when I’d finished, 1 knew he never ga\e 
money if you asked him fi^r it, stt I’d let him 
abuse me, and order me out of the bouse as a 
humbug ; and tlnm, just as I’d got to the door, 
he’d cull me back and give me ludf-a-so^ereigll. 
I’vo seen him do some wonderful tlniigs. 
rvc seen him jump into an old woman’s 


' One night X hadn’t a penny in the world, 
aud at home 1 know they wanted food; so 1 
went out to busk, and I got o\er in tlie Old 
Kont-road, and went to a house Iheie ealled 
file Green Alan. I ■walked into the ])ar- 
lour; and though I hadn’t a i>enny in my 
pocket, I called lor four ])en’orth of rum and 
water. I j)ut my big dice th)\vn upon the 
table by the side of me, and hi ‘gun sipping 
my rum, and I could sec everybody looking 
at this dice, and at last, just as i i*xpecTed, 
somebody asked what it was, So I says — ! 
‘ Gentlemen, 1 got my living this wav, and if 
yam like, I shall he hiippy to show you a few 
of my dcc(q)Lioiis for your entertainment.' 
TJiey said, ‘ Certainly, young man, wo ai*e , 
perfe(‘tly agri‘(‘ahle.’ Ah! I ihouglit to my- 
self, tliank beaten that’s all right, for I owed 
for th(* rum and water you set, and if the,y’d ; 
refused, I don’t know what I should hn\ e done. 

1 i)ulled out my nice clean cloth and laid it f 
upon the table, and to tvork I tvent, I bad j 
only done one or two trie ks, vi ben in comes \ 
the waiter, and directly ho sous me he dies 
out, ‘ AA'e don’t allotv no conjurers or any- I 
thing of that kind here,’ and 1 had to jan’k | 
up agaiu. AA’hcn he’d gone the conqiany said, • 
‘ Go on, ytmng man, it’s all right now* ; ’ so I ' 
out with my elotli again; then in came the . 
landlord, and says he, ‘Y<al’^e already been ' 
told we don’t allow none of you conjurer j 
I fellow's here,’ and I hud to put up a second I 
j time. AMien he'd gone, the gents told me to '■ 
begin again. T liad sciu*cely sj tread my cloth ; 
whtii in comes tlie landlord again, in a tower- | 
I iug rage, and shouts out, ‘ AA’hat, at it again ! 

I Now you be oil’;’ so I said, ‘I only did it to 
j (thlige the conqiany present, who W'ere agree- 
able, mid tliat 1 hadn’t yet finishtjd my rum 
ami w'uler, which wasn't paid for.’ ‘ Nut paid 
for?’ says ho; ‘No,’ says I ; * hut I’m waitmg 
hole for a friend, and he’ll pay for it.’ You 
^ may imagiiio my feehugs, w'ithout a penny in 
j niy pocket. ‘ Don’t let me catch you at it 
ag.iiu, or I’ll give you in charge,’ says ’he. 
Scc.rcoly liad he left again when the company 
began talking about it, and saying it was too 
had to stop me; so ono of them rings the 
bell, imd when the landlord comes in he 
says, ‘Alf. Landlord, tliis young pci*son has 
i been veiy civil, and conducted himself in a 
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respectable manner, and has certainly 
alt.u’ded as a groat deal of amusement; now 
why should you object to his showing ub 
some tricks ? * ‘ Thank heavens, ’•thought I to 
mvseJf, ‘I’ni saved, and the rum will bo pjiid 
for. The landlord’s manner altered all of a 
sudden, and says he, 'Oh, certainly, gentle- 
men ! certainly ! if it's your wisJi, 1 don’t 
mind the young man’s being here ; though I 
make it a rule to keep my parlour s('h‘Ct.' 
Then I set to work and did all my tnhiks 
comfortably, and I made a collection of 7.s\ tb/. 
Then I rang the bell like a lord, and 1 put 
duwji a sliilling to pay for the rum and water, 
and saying, ‘ Gentlemen, I'ju very much ohligiul 
to you for your patronage,’ to which tlnw 
r('pii(Hl, ‘ Kot at all, young man,’ I walked past 
the bar to leave. Then the landlord ijornes 
up to and sa\s, shaking his fist, and 
blue in tlit' face with rage, ' If e\rr I cat<*h 

you here again, }ou d rogue, I’ll give }on 

t;» a p(thc(‘man.' So, without moie ado, I 
vulks mund to tli" other door, and eiitcTs the 
l)arJuur aijaiii and tells the com]»an}, and they 
hud in tlie landlord and Mowed him ^^eU 
U]u This w]ll just show }t)u the risks we 
have to run ^^llell out busking for a living, 
and wliaL courage is v anted to speculate upon 
chances. 

“ I here are \ery bnv conjuieTs out busking 
now 1 don’t know aliovo four; one of ’em 
lin.s )i!id tlu' b('st chances in the v. oild of 
getting on ; hut he’s a \ery unedueated man 
and that has sioud in his way, tlioiigli he’s j 
^L^y (‘lover, and I'r’iips tiu* ho-.t hand attlioi 
cups and balls of any man in iniglnml. I or I 
instance, once he was at a iiohbminn’s partv, 1 
giving liin ontertainiiient, and he savs such | 
a thing ns this: — ‘You see, in} lords :nal 
Jada s, I hLl^c a talnr in tlii-^ hand, and a tatui 
in that; now I shall jaiss ’em into this haiid- 
kercUcr,’ Gf course the nobleman said to 
Limsilf, ‘Tatur! handloTcloT ! W’liy, avIio’s 


Tue Stueet Fuie-Ivino, or. Sat.a^iandee. 

This person came to me recommended by one 
of my street anjiiaintanoes as the “pluckiest 
fire-eater going,’’ and that as he was a little 
downi at heel,” he should he happy for lu'on- 
sideralion to give me am iuformatioii 1 might 
require in the “ iSalamander Ime.” 

lie was a tall, gaunt man, with an alisent- 
looking face, and so 2 >ule that his dark eyes 
looked jiositivei^y wild. 

I could not Jielp t1 linking, as I looked at his 
bony form, that lire wais not the most nutri- 
tious food in th<‘ world, until the ])oor fellow 
cxfilained to mo that h(5 had not broken his 
fast, for two da} s. 

]!e gave tht‘ following act'oiml orhimself; — 

“ My father was a barber — a tlirec'-ha’iieiiny 
one — and doing a good business, in South- 
wark. J ust'd to assist liim, hitli(’ring up the 
(‘bins and shaving ’em — torturing, f called it. 

I was 11 ver} good light hand. Voii see, vou 
tell a good ^.lK^\er b\ Iluv way la* liobls the 
ra/.or, and tin' jday from the wrisl. All oiu' 
cuslomors waTc tradesuK'n and wa)rkmen, but. 
fatluT would ne\er shave eitlu'r eoallu avers or 
lishermen, because Ilu.'y always Ibn'W down a 
p('nny, and said tlu're vois plenty of pt niiy 
iiarbcrs, and Ihi'y wouldn’t give no moi'(‘. ’liui 
old man always stuck iij) for bis jince to tin* 
day of bis dc'alli. Tiiere was a jieisnji ht'l up 
closi; to him for a ja'iinv, and that in)ured us 
vful. I w'lis (‘diicatiul at St. Georig‘’s Nallomd 
and I'aiocbial School, and I was a national lad, 
and W(‘r<* my own clollu-s; but tin: tiarochinls 
wore the nnif<»rm ofliliu' bob-tailed coats, and 
a liad'O' ou the lelt sub*. When they w'anted 
to make an appearance in tlu' giillerv of the 
[ ebnrcl) on chant \-,-.eniion d)i}s, the} used to 
all tlu' nationids dic'^s like' tin* ])aro- 
cbials, so as to swt 11 the, numlxTs uja 1 was 
too fond of enterlaiiimeiits to stick to k'uming, 
and I iimd st(]) it. Kennington (‘omnion 


this foller?’ You may depiujd upon it lie wais was my j»ririci]»al x>lace. I used, too, to go 
never asked there any more, ; fi>r cveiy thing to the outside ofllu' C^iieiin's-bencli and jack 


in a wizaid’s business dejiemk upon graceful u{> the racket balls as tlu'y was chucked over, 


action, and hi^ sl}](j of d(divcr}, so that he and tin n sell them for three-ha’jienci* eiudi. 


may make liiniself agreeable to the company. 1 g()t j>rorriot<'d from tlu* outside to lla* inside ; 


‘•When a corijnn'r’s out burking, he may for, fiom h('ing always about, tlu'y bxdv me at 
reckon upon making his Ws. a- week, taking thre«'pejicea~day,mulgavemeal)agofwlilleri- 
the year round ; pr’aps, some weeks, he won t ing to wliiten the racket-halls. W’lu'ii I used 
take more than J2.s. or Ihs. ; luit tlien, at to luq) the wag from school 1 wenl there, 
Other times, he may get C.v. or b,S'. in one wliich was tlms' times a-week, wlm h was the 
parlour abmc, and I have taken us much us ii'g’lar racket-days. I used to spend luv lliice- 
Ik by teachmg gentlemen how to do the tiicks pence in damaged fruit — huvo a ])cn’oith of 
I had been performing. I have sometimes damaged grapes or ]>! urns — or h.ivc a li.i’j.'orlh 
walked iny twwity miles a-day, and busked ui of wafers from tile confect iom i'*'. Ah, I'voeat 
every pnrloui* 1 came to, (for I never entiu* tlu uisands and thousands of ha’fx'rth . It’s a 
tap-rooms.) and C(mie homo with only Iv. (u/. kind of a jmste, Imt they stick like wafers — 
in my pock(it. I have been to Edmonton and m v Ml Ijer’s stuck a let ter man v u niiU'With ’em. 
back and only ('anied Is., and tlien, pr’aps, 'rhev goes at the bottom (d' tlu.' ru->s( tfoes cake 
at ele\en the same night, wlion I was nearly — ab, ratatees is the word 
done up, and quite disiiiribal with my luck, “ J got so unruly, and didn’t titn ud to school, 
I’v'e turned into one of tbc parlours in towm so I was turned out, and thmi J went to help 
and earned my bs. in less than an hour, where father und us-Ist upon tlu; cU'>fomcr.s. I W'OS 
Td been tw^elve only earning one.” ctmtined so in the shoi), tiiat 1 only stopped 
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tlierc iLree iiKjnUis, aud then I run awny. 
^’hen 1 liad uo liomc pro to, Imt I found a 
('iii])ly 1 ‘hirt, Kitusit-d in K<Ml.cross-strc(‘l, lu^ar 
tin* l>((ri)\if^di-nnirK('t, and tlioro I slo])t for 
live nij^dils. dhon ( irtvniwndi fair ciiiriH on. 
1 ^V(;ut. round tia^ iair, and iLrot assisting a 
artist as was iililvonos-.-ciiiicr, find bad a booth, 
making bbu-k ].rolilcs. J assi^tt'd tliis man in 
lniilding li] > Imolb. and be look a groat faiH'y 
to mr, aj)d k(‘|»t mo as ono of Ins (n\n. H(* 

was a slioomalaT as well, and did ibnt -Nvbc'n 
fair was om v. I usod to iolrlii bis ln'istlos and 
loallin, and nus^ tin' didd. Ho livod nour 
ibc K^mt-road ; and om* day as J was going 
out foi ili«' ]c!:tln‘r, 1 i'dl ni>oii motbrr, and 
sbi* sidiKM'd nm, and toohnm bonm ; arnl tbon 
sb(‘ ligg'd nm out, and kopt me, till 1 run 
aw a} again; and lliat was W'hon (fivonwicb 
fair canm on again, for I wanted togolaiektlien. 
At the fair 1 got to Ik' dooismaii and g*Y‘ase- 
j)ut boy inside a oxlnbition, to let Ibe ])«‘o])le 
out and ket*]) tlie lam])s. 3 prot a slidiiiig a- 
day lor iny attondiinoo during fair time,, and 1 
tnivelbal with tbem ]iarties for five, montbs. 
Tbiit wMis Peterson’s, the travelling eome- 
diaii, or wbnt we call a ‘ mnnmiing eoneern.’ 
'SVbenwa^gol to I’mxley, Itboiigbt I should ldv(‘ 
to S('i! a jdf.sM' eallod ‘ Tricks and Trials,’ llien 
being perlbriiK'd at the Siiriey 'Iduadre, so 1 
out aAvay and eojno Ufilo Jauidon again. 'J'lnu'e 
J got (‘ingloyinent at a japaninu*, boiling up 
tbo stiitf. I nnale a lit lb* bit of an ap])ear- 
nii(*e, and iluui J wont innuo. X bad learnt 
tbreo or four eoniio souths, and T used to g(» 
hinging at consart rooms. I w^as a reg’lar 
jtrofessional. i 'went a busking at the free 
eoiisarl-rixmis, nud ibeii go round with the 
(•u]>. I i>riin*i}jally sing ‘ 'i'be Fonr-amTnino,* 
or ‘The Dark Arelu's,’ or ‘The Ship’s (Car- 
penter,* and * The (loose ('lub.’ 

“ It w'as at on(‘ of tbes(‘ free consart-roorns 
that 1 first saw a chap firO'eating. You so(‘, at 
a free eonsart-room the jtrofebsionuls ain’t 
paid, no mm’c do tlie uudn*iice to come in, 
l»ut the pt'rfonners are allowed to go round 
with a eap for their remuiuu'ation. 'J’bey are 
the same as tlie cock-and-ben chibs. 'This 
iire-futer was of the iiaine of ^Vest, and I 
lvnow'’d him afore, and be used to ask me to 
jirepari' tin* things for bini. His perfonuiuice 
was, lie bad a link a-light in his hand, and he 
used to take pieces olf with a fork and eat it. 
d'hmi he Avoiild get a plate with some suljihur, 
light It, ]tlace it under his nose, and inhale 
the fiiuu's that rose from it; and then he 
used to iMit it, w ith a fork whilst a-light. After 
that he'd gtt a small portion of gunpinvdor, 
put it in the palm of Ins band, and get a fusee 
to answer for a quick-rnuteh, to exjilode the 
powuler, and that corndiuled tin' pcrlbrnianee 
— only throe tricks, 1 w'us stunned the fir'll 
time I see him do it; hut when I come to 
prepare the things for him, I g«)t enlightened 
into the business. When his back was tunieft. 
I used to snitf at tbe sulplnir on the sly. I 
found it ratlier hard, for tlie fumes used to 


I get up your head, and reg’lflr confuse you, 
! and lose your memoi'y. I l^opt on the singing 
I at consarts,,hut I practised the tirc-eating at 
I Inline. I tried it for the matter of tw'O months, 
lu'fore I found the art of it. It used to make 
me ver>' thick in ray voice ; and if I began it 
liefore breakfast it used to make you fetd ill ; 
hut T generally began it after meals. 1 tried 
the link and sulphur till 1 got jiorfec t in theso 
two. It blistered my mouth swallowing tho 
fire, hut 1 ne\er burnt myself seriously at it. 

“ AftiT I leanit those, 1 got travelling again 
with a man that sw'allowed a poker, of the 
name of Yates. One of bis tneks was wuili tow. 

I le’<l get some, and then g' t a I'ningpaii, aud 
he’d put tlie toAV in tbe tire pan, and be’il get 
some ground rpsin and bnmstone together 
and put them on top of tin* tow' in tin' pan. 
'riicTi, wdien he’d set light to it, he used to 
bring it on tbt' outside of tluj show ami eat 
It with a knife and fork, wbili' I held tbe 
}»an, 1 learnt bow to do the, trick; this 

w'as when be bod done with it, and I’d take 
it aw'oy. Tbi'ii I used to eat the portmu tliut 
Avas letl in tbe ]>ari, till 1 boeaiiie tbe master 
of that feat. 

“Wbcii r left Yates 1 practised again at 
home until 1 W'as p(*rfect. and then I went 
about doing the performance' nnself. Tbe 
first plare Ibal T atteui]it(‘d was at the Tox 
and (’oek, (ii u^’s-inn-bine, find I was engaged 
there at three shillings u-niglil, and W’ltli col- 
lections of what pcoi>lc used t,() throw to me 
r«l come aAvay with about sevi'ii shillings anti 
sixpence. T w'as very successful indet'd, and I 
s>t.()])ped then*- for about seven months, doing 
tbe tire-business ; and! got another job at tbe. 
same jilaee, for one of the yiotnien turned dis- 
honest, and tbe master gave me eight shillings 
a wt'ck to do bis Avork as avcII. 1 IniAft con- 
tinued ever since going tt) ditlcrcnt conc(*rt- 
rooms, ayd giAing my perfermaiiees. My 
general demand for a niglit’s eiigag('ment is 
four sliillings and six pon’ortb of rt'fresbment. 
Wlien I perform I usually have a deeaiiter of 
ale and two gla-^^i's upon the table, and after 
CA'ory trick J sit tloAvii AvJiilst an overture ia 
being done aud Avasli my mouth out, for it 
gets A'ery hot. You’re obliged to ])ause a 
little, b>r after tasting one thing, if tin* palato 
doesn’t recover, you can’t tell Avbeu the smoke 
i.s coming. 

“ I wore a regular dress, a kind of scale- 
armour co^tumL‘, Avith a red lion on the breast. 
I do up my moustache Avith cork, and rouge a 
bit. My tights is broAvn, Avith black enamel 
jack-boots. On my bead 1 Avears a king’s coro- 
net and a linglet Avig, braci'lets on my Avnsts, 
and a red twill yietticoat under llio armour 
dress, Avbore it opens on tlie limps. 

“ i'’<ir my performances 1 begin AA'itli eating 
tlie liglited link, an ordinary one as purchased 
at oil-shops. There’s no trick in it, only con- 
fidimce. It won’t bum you in the inside, but 
if the pitch faljs on the outside, of course it 
AA'ill hurt you. If you hold yotir breath tho 
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moment the lighted piece is put in your retching in my stomach, and that’s the only 
mouth, the flame goes out* on the instant, inconvenience I feel from swallowing the sul- 
Then we squench the flame with sjnttle. phur for that tlicrc feat. 

As we takes a bit of link in the month, we “ The next is, with two sticks (if sejilinnr-wax 
lucks it on one side of the check, as a monkey and the same plate. They arti lit by the ^as 
do witli nuts in his pouch. After 1 ha^o eaten and dropped on one anotlior till they are bodily 
sufficient fire I take hold of the link, and ox- a-liglit. Then I borrow either a ling of the 
tin'nijsh the lot hv jmtting the hunuiii; oul in j coinpniir, or n prncil-case, or a seal. J set 


I nil mouth. Sometimes, when T make^ a slip, 
I mill don't put it in careful, it nudes your nious- 
I tncho iiz up. 1 must idso mind Jmw 1 opens 
my mouth, ’cos tlie tar sticks to ihe lip wherever 
it hiuclies, and pains sadly. This sore on my 
hand is caused by the niched pitidi dropping j 
on in> fingers, and tlie sores is liable to be 
bad for a week or eight days. 1 don’t spit out 
; niy bits of link ; 1 always swulJow them. I 
I never did spit ’em out, for they arc very whole - 
some, and keeps you from having any sickness. 
AVhilst I’m getting the next trick ready 1 
chews tliem up niul cats them. It tastes rather 
I roughish, hut not nasty ^\bon you’re accus- 
I tomed to it. It’s only like having a moutliful 
of dust, and very wholesome. 

My' next trick is with a piece of tow wnth a 
piiu’c of tape rolled up in the interior. I begin 
to eat a portion of this tow — jilain, not a-light 
— till I lind a litting opportunity to placc the 
tape in the mouth. Then X pause for a time, 
and in the nieuntimo I’m doing a little pan- 
tominifc business — just like love business, se- 
rious — till I get the end of this tape between 
my teeth, and then 1 draws it out, supposi'd 
to b(' niannfai'tnred in the pit of tlie stomach. 
Afti'v that — which alivays goes imin('n,sely — 

I eat some more tow, and inside this tow there 
is Mliat 1 call the fire-ball — ibut is, a lighted 
lioiind round with tow and placed in the 
centre of the tow I’m eating — wJiich 1 intro- 
duce at a fitting ojiportuuity. Then I blows 
out with my breath, and that sends out smoko 
and tire. That there is a veiy hard trick, for 
il^ according how this here fire-ball busies. 
Sometimes it busies on the side, and then it 
burns all tlie iii'sido of tlie niontli, and the 
next morning you can take out pretty well tlie 
inside (if your mouth with your huger; hut if 
it hushes near the leetli, then it’s all right, for 
there’s vent for it. I also makes the .smoke 
and flame — tliat is, siiarks — come down my 
nose, the same as coming out of a hlacksmitli’s 
cliiinney. It makes the eyes water, and there’s 
a tingling; hut it don’t burn or make you 
giddy. 

“ My next trick is with the brimstone. I 
have a plate of lighted sulphur, and first iii- 
: halo the fumes, and then devour it with a fork 

j and swallow it. As a costermonger said when 

I lie saw me do it, ‘ I say, old boy, your game 

j ain’t all brandy.’ There’s a kind of a acid, 

' nasty, sour taste in tliis feat, and at first it used 
i to make mo feel sick; but n<jw I’m used to it, 

! and it don’t. When I puts it in my mouth it 
i cling&just like sealing- wax, and fiinn^ akindof 
! a dead ash. Of a morning, if 1 haven’t got ray 
1 breakfast by a certain time, there’s a kind of a I 


I the seuiiiig-u ax adight with a fork, and I press 
I the impression of whatever article 1 can got J 
1 With the tongue, •and the seid is passed round 
tn the coinjiany. Then I Jinisli eating the I 
'burning wax. *1 always spits lljut out after, 
when no one's looking. The sealing-wax is 
all right if you g(.-t it into the interior of tlio 
month, but if it is stringy, and it falls, you 
can’t get it oflj without ii tak(‘S away skin and 
all. It has a very jdeasant taste, and I aJw'iiys 
juvfer the rtid, as its tlavoiir is tlui tu'st. Hold 
your breath and it go(‘s out, but still the Iniat 
remains, and you can’t get along with that so 
fast as the sulidiur. I t>ft(‘n burn myself, 
especially w'heii I’m bolbevcd in my entertain- 
ment ; such as any person talking about me 
close by, then I listen to ’em perhaps, and I’m 
liable to burn myself. I haven’t bcaui able 
to perform for three W'ceks after some of my 
burnings. I never let any of the aiulieiico 
know' anything of it, but sinotlier up the pain, 
and go on with my otluT tricks. 

“i’ho other trick is a feat which I make 
knoAvn to th(3 public as one of Kamo Samee’s, 
w'hicli ho used to perform in juiblic-houses 
and tap-rooms, and inadt' a deal of money out ■ 
of. ^Vlth the sanui plate and a piece of dry 
tow ]>laced in it, I have a ]*epj»cr-box, w'ltli ; 
ground rosin and sulphur together. 1 light the 
tew% and with a knile and fork J set down to 
it and cat it, and exclaim, ‘ This is my light 
supper.’ Th(T(5 isn’t no holding the breath so 
much in this trick as in the others, Imt you 
must gel it into the month any how\ It’s 
like eating a hot heef-steak when y^ou are 
ravenous. The, rosin is apt to droji on the 
ih'.sh and causi' a long blisliT. You see, we 
have to eat it with the Inaid up, full-faced ; ^ 

and really, without it’s seen, nobody would 
beli(‘ve what I do. 

‘‘ There’s nnotlu'r feat, of ('xploding the 
gunpowder. There’s two ways of ('X])lofling 
it. ’JTiis is my way of doing it, though I only 
does it for my ow'ii benefits and on grand 
occasions, for it’s very dangerous imb'ed to 
the franug f( tr it’s sure to destroy the leer of 
the hciul ; or if anything smolliers it, ii’s 
liable to shatKi a tlnimb (»r a limh. 

“ I have a man to wait on me I'or fliis trick, 
and lie nnloops my dn ss and it olf, 

leaving tlie bare back aiel ;U‘tns. Tlien J gets 
a (jiioiterof a pound of jiowdcr, and I luih an 
ounce ])\it on the back part ot the nis-k, in the 
hollow', and I holds out each arm with an 
orange in the palm of (sich hand, with a train 
along the arms, leading up to tlie nock. Then 
I tunis my bai k to tie; audience, and iny man 
fires the gunixiwder, and it blew up in a 
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minute, and ran down the train and blew up 
that in my hands. I’ve been pretty Incl^ 
with this trick, for it’s only been when the 
powder's got under my bracelets, and then it 
hurts me. I’m obliged to hold the hand up, 
for if it hangs down it hurts awful. It looks 
like a scuny, and as the new skin fonna, the 
old one falls olf. 

“ That’s the whole of my general perform- 
ance for concert business, when T go husking 
at free concerts r)r outside of shows (I 
generally gets a crowni a-day at fairs). I never 
do the gunpowder, hut only the tow and the 
link. 

“1 ] ave been engaged at the Flora Gar- 
dens, and at St. Helena Gardens, Kother- 
hiihe, Sind thi'ii I was Signor Salfimander, the 
gresit lire-king from Ihe East-end tlieatres. 
At th(‘ M(*l pie-house, Pcckhani, T did th(‘ 
‘terrilic liight through the air,’ coming down 
a wir(' surrounded by fire works. I was 
called Hoit Alma, the' Hying fumd. There was 
four scaffold- poles jilaced at tlie top of th(‘ 
house to form a tower, just large enough for 
me to lie down rny holly, fur the swivels on 
th(‘ ro])e to h(.' screwed into tlio cradle round 
my ho(iy. A who is the best, but they had a 
ro])(j. On this eradlo wore, places for the fire- 1 
works to he jiut, in it. 1 had a Indmet of fire I 
on my head, and the three .spark cases (they 
are made willi ste<'l-l)lings, and throw' out 
sparks) made of I’riiice of Wales feather^. I 
liad a sceptre in my hand of two .seri^ents, and 
ill tlu'ir o])en niouths they put fma -balls, and 
tliey looked as if they was spitting fiery venoin. 
i liad w’ings, too, formed from the ankle to tin' 
w'aist. 'Tliey was netting, and spangled, and 
Avidl sized to throw' oil the fire. I only did 
this tw'o nights, and I had ten shillings eaodi 
perforin.anci'. It ’s a momentary feeling coming 
down, a kind of suifocation like, so that you 
must hold vmr breath. I had tw'o men to 
east me off. There was a gong first of all, 
kuocloid to attract the attention, and then I 
made my appearance. First, a painted pigeon, 
made of lead, is sent down the wire ns a 
pilot. It has Tuovenhie wdngs. 'J’hen all the 
lirc-woi’lvs me lighted up, and I come down 
right through tlie thickest of ’em. There’s a 
trap-dom- set in the scene at the end, and two 
men is there to look after it. As soon as 1 
have passed it, the men shut it, and I dart up 
against a feather-bed. The speed I come 
dowui at regularly jams me up against it, hut 
you see I throw away this sccjitre and save 
myself w’ltli my hands a little. I feel fagged 
for want of hroalh. It seems like a sudden 
fright, you know. I sit down for a few 
minutes, and then I’m ttU right, 

“I’m never atVaid of fire. There w‘as 
a turner’s place that took fire, and I saved 
til at house from being burned. He was n 
fritmd of mine, the t inner was, and when I 
wa'< there, the wife thought she heard the 
chillriui ciying, and asked mo to go up and 
see what it Avas. As I went up I could smell 


fire worse and tvorse, and when I got in the 
room it was full of smoke, and all the car- 
pet, and bed- hangings, and curtains smoulder- 
ing. I opened tlie window, and the fire burst 
out, so I ups with the carpet and throw’d it 
out of Avindow, together Avith the blazing 
chairs, and I rolled the linen and drapery up 
and tlirow’d them out. I was as near suflb- 
catod as possible. I.Avent and felt the bed, 
and there was two children near dead from 
the smoke; I brought them down, and a 
medical man A\'aa called, and ho brouglit tlu in 
round. ! 

“ I don’t reckon no more than two other / 
fire-kings in London beside myseJf. I only ; 
know of tivo, and I should he sure to liear nf j 

’em if there w'ere more. Ihit they can only i 

do tliree of tlie tricks, and I’ve got iiovidtiea 
enough to act for a fortniglit, Ainth fifsh jier- 
formances CA'cry evening. There's a yiarty in 
Driiry-lant; is willing to hack me ior tiv(‘, 
lifteen, or tw'enty pounds, against iiiiyliody i 

that will come and answer to it, to perform | 

Avith any other man for cleanness ui a* (h'vm*. ; 

ness, and to show' moj*e \ariety oi' pin'foi’iii- 
aiici'. , 

“I’m always at fivc-i ating. 'rim’s Iioav 1 j 

entirely got my living, ami 1 the, i 

nights out iif the MX. 'J')mrsda\ nielit is 1 1n* l 

only night, as I may sa\, I r'l idlo. 'I hursil.iy | 

night e\(‘rAh(»dy’s fagged, that’s tin* snAiiig — i 

G(*t no moii(*y. Friday, there’s many lar'.nj 
lirms pa\s Llieir men on, espi*(‘ially in Fier- | 
mondsey. 

“ Fin out of an engagemeui now, and I 
don’t make more than tdeveu shillings a- week, 
because I’m busking; hut wlnm J’ni in an 
engagement my monc'y stands mo about 
thirty -fiAC shillings a-W'eek, putting dotvn the 
A'ldiie of the drink as Aiell — that is, Avhat’s 
alloAved for refreshment. Summer is the Avorst 
time for mi*, ’cos people goes to the gardens. 

Ill theAviiiter season I'ni ahvays engagt d three, 
months out of the six. You iriiglit say, il you 
counts the (‘veqilus at one time, and minu.> at 
other tune, that I makes a iioiiud a-Aved:. 1 
know what it is to go to the treasury on a 
yaturdny, and get. my thirty shillings, and I 
know what it is to have the landlord come Avith 
his ‘Hfdio! Iiallo ! liere’s three AA'eeks due, 
and another w'et'k running on.’ 

“I Avjis very hard up at one time — Aihen I 
w'os living in Friar-street — and I U'-ed to 
frequent a house kept by a hetting-m.au, near 
thc St. G(*orgo’s Surrey Piiding-scliool. A man 
I knew used to supply this betting-man with 
rats. I Avas at this public-house one night 
wlieii this rat-raun comes up to me, and says 
he, * Hallo! my pippin; here, I want you : I 
want to make a match. 'Will you kill thirty 
rats against my dog?’ So I said, ‘ Let me see 
the dog first ; ’ and I looked at his mouth, and 
he was an old dog ; so I says, ‘ No, I won’t go in 
for thirty ; but I don’t mind trying at twenty.’ 

He wanted to make it twenty-four, but I 
wouldn’t. They put the twenty in the rat-pit, 
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and tb« dpg went an first and killed his, and 
he took a quarter of an hour and two minutes. 
Then a fresh lot were jmt in the pit, and I 
began ; my hands were tied behind me. They 
always make an allowance for a man, so the 
pit was made closer, for you see a man can’t 
turn round like a dog ; I had half the space of 
the dog. The rats lay in a cluster, and then 
I picked them off where 1 wanted ’em, mid bit 
’em between the shoulders. It was when they 
came to one or two that I had the work, ft>r 
they cut about. The last one made mo re- 
member him, for lio gav(i me a bite, of which 
I’ve got the sear now. It fostered, and I was 
obliged to have it cut out. J took JJiUrl 
drops for it, and ])onl tired it by day, and J 
was bad for three neeks. They made n sub- 
scription in the room (tf fiileen sJiiJlings for 
killing tliese rats. 1 won the match, and beat 
the dog by four minutes. The wager was live 
shillings, wliicli 1 had. I was at the time so 
liard up, I’d do anything for some money; 
though, as far as lliut’s c<)neerne<l, Td go into a 
j'lt now, if anybody would mfdvc it wortli my 

Till’. Snake, Swoud, and IvNiFE-SwATJaOWEn. 

1 If. i\as quite a young man, and, judging from 
his count('U!inc*e, there was nothing that could 
ai-cnunt fur his having taken up so stiaiige a 
method of giuniug his livelihood as thajt of 
swallowing snakes. 

He wais \ery simple in liis talk and manner. 
He readily confessed that tlje idea did not 
originate with him, and jirided himself only 
on being the second to take u up. There is no 
doubt that it was from his being startled hv tlie 
Strangeness and danngness of tlui act that he 
W’us mdiK’ed to make the essay. He said lie 
saw nothing disgusting in it; tliat people 
liked it ; tlial it served him well in his 
fessiomil” engagements; and sjuike of the 
snake in general as a reptile cajiaUle of aflec- 
tion, not unpleasant to the eye, and viay 
cleanly in its habits. 

‘‘I swallow snakes, swords, and kni\es; 
hut, of course, when I’m engaged at a iienny 
theatre I’m expected to do more than (his, 
for it would only take a quarter of an hour, 
and that isn’t long eiiougli for them. They 
eall me in the perfession a ‘ Salhmientro,’ and 
that is what 1 term myself; though p’raps 
it’s easier to say I’m a ‘ swallower.’ 

“It was a mate of mine that I was with 
that first put me up to sword-and-snake swal- 
lowing. £ copied off him, and it took 'me 
about three months to learn it. I began with 
a sword first — of course not a sharp sword, 
hut one blunt-pointed — and I didn't ex- 
actly know how to do it, for there’s a trick in it. 

I see him, and I said, ‘ Oh, I shall set up 
master for myself, and practise until I can 
do it.* 

“ At first it turned me, putting it dowm my 
throat past my swallow, right down— about 


eighteen inches. It made my sw allow sore — 
very sore, and I used lemon and sugar to cure 
it. It was tight at and I kept pushing it 
down further and furtlier. There’s one tlinig, 
you mustn’t cough, and until you’re used to it 
you want to very bad, and tlien you must pull 
it up again. My sword was about lliree-ipiar- 
ters of an inch wide. 

“ At first 1 didn’t ^now the trick of doing it, 
hut I found it out this W'ay. You see the 
trick is, you must oil the sword — the best 
street oil, tvorth fourteen ponce a pint — and 
}oii put it on with a sponge. Then, you un- 
derstand, if the sw'ord scratches die swallow 
it don't makf* it sore, 'cos the oil heals it up 
j again, mien first I put the swnnl flown, he. 

I fore 1 oiled it, it used to come up quite slimy, 
hilt after the oil it slips dow'ii (|Uite easy, is as 
elenn when it tomes uj» as before it went 
down. 

“ Asl (old you, we are ealled at coueert rooms 
where 1 peif >rm the ‘ SalJemontro.’ 1 llimk 
it’s French, luit 1 don’t know what it is cxuclly ; 
hut tliat s wdiat Tm called amongst us. 

“ Tile kiii\es are t*asier to tlo than the sword 
because they are sliorter. puts them right 
down till the handh* rests on the mouth. 'J’Ik! 
sword is about eighteen niches long, and the 
knives about eight inches in thi' blade. l*ooplo 
run away with the' idea that} on slip Iht' blades 
down your breast, hut I always liohl miiu' right 
up with the neck hare, and they see it go into 
the mouth at ween the teeth, 'lliey also fancy 
it liurts you; but it don’t, or wdmt a fool £ 
should ho to do it. 1 don’t mean to say it 
don’t hint }on at first, ’cos it do, f<»r my swal- 
low was ver}^ bad, and I couldn’t eat anything 
but liijuids fnr two nionlbs whilst 1 was learn- 
ing. [ ciin*d iny sw'iiJlow whild 1 was stretch- 
ing it w'lth If'iuon and sugar. 

“1 was the, sc'ciuid one tliat ever swallowed 
a snake. I was about scventi’eii or ('ighti'eii 
yoar-> old when I h'arnt it. first was 

( dai’ko as did it. He done very well witli it, l)Ut 
liL* wasn’t out no more, tlian two years before 
me. So he wasn’t known mucli. In the eountry 
there is some ]>laces w’here, when you do it, 
they sw’car you arc the devil, and won’t have it 
nohow. 

“ 'I’hc snakes I use are about eighteen incla s 
long, and you must first cut the stingers out, 
’cos it might hurl you. I always keep two or 
three by mo for my perform ancos. I keep 
them warm, hut tin* winter kills ’em, I give' 
them nothing to eat hut worms or gentles. I 
generally keep them m flannel, or liay, in a 
box. I’ve three at home now. 

“ Whim first I began swallowing snakt's they 
tasted queer like. They draw’d the roof of 
the mouth a bit. It's a rougbish taste. The 
scales rough you a bit when you draw them 
up. Y'ou see, a snake will go into ever such a 
little hole, and they are smooth one way. 

“ The head of the snake goes about an inch 
and a half down the throat, and the rest of it 
continues in the mouth, curled round like. I 
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hold him by the toil, and when I pinch it ho 
goes right in. You irinst cut the stinger out 
or he’ll injure you. The toil is slippery, but 
you nip it with the nails like pinchers. If 
you was to let him go, he’d go right down ; 
but most snakes will stop at two inches down 
the swallow, and then tliey bind like a ball in 
the mouth. 

« 1 in generally got my snakes by giving little 
boys ha’pence to go and catcli ’em in tho 
woods. I get them when I’m pitching in the 
country. I’ll get as many as I can get, and 
bring ’em up to London lor my engagements. 

“ When first caught the snakci is slimy, and 
I have to clean him by scraping him oil* with 
the finger-nail as clean as 1 can, and then 
wiping him with a cloth, and then with ano- 
ther, until he’s nice and rleai*. I have put 
'em down slimy, on purposti to taste what it 
■was like. It had a nasty taste witli it — veiy 
nasty. 

“ I give a man a shilling always to cut the 
stinger out — one that knows all about it, for 
the stinger is under the tongue. It was this 
Clark I first see swallow a snake. IfcKV'allowed 
it as it was when ho caught it, sfiiny. He 
said it was nasty. Then he seraped itivilh 
his nail and let it crawl aUcdi hi'= hands, 
cleaning itself. When once tiiey are cleaned 
of lh(' slime they have no taste. Upon my 
•word they are clean tilings, u’luost like metal. 
Th(‘y only lif^i's on ivortiis, and that ain’t so 
nasty ; besides, they never inaki's no moss in 
tlie hox, only frothing in the mouth at morn- 
ing and evening: hut I don’t know whatcnmes 
from 'em, for I aiut a doctor. 

“When I cxhilnt, I fir^t holds tho snake np 
in the air and pinches the tail, to niako it curl 
about luid tivist round my ami, to show that 
lie IS alive. I'lu'ii I holds it above my mouth, 
and as soon as he sees the hole in he goes. 
11c goes wavy-like, as a ship goes, — ^that’s the 
comparison. You S(*e, a smike will go in at 
any hole. T nlw^ays hold iny breath whilst 
his head is in my swallow. When he moves 
in the swallow, it tickles a little, but it don’t 
malve you want to retch. In my opinion 
he is more glad to come up than to go 
dow'n, for it seems to he too hot for him. I 
keep him down about two minutes. Jf I 
breathe or cough, he draws out and curls hack 
ngjxin. I think there’s artfulness in some of 
tlieni big snakes, for th(*y seem to know which 
is the mastt'r. 1 was at Wonilnvell’s menagerie 
of wild beasts for three months, and I had the 
eai'o of a big snake, as thick round as my arm. 
I Wouldn’t attempt to put that one doivn my 
throat, t can tell yon, for I think I might 
easier have gone down his’n. I Imd to show 
it to the people in front of tlic carriages to 
draw ’em in, at fair time. I used to hold it up 
in both hands, ivith my nnns in the air. Many 
a time it burled itself tliree or four times 
round my neck and about my body, and it 
never even so much os aqueeged me the least 
bit. I had the feeding on it, and I used to 


give it the largest -worms I could find. Mr. 
Wombwell has often said to me, ‘It’s a du’K 
gerous game you’re after, and if you don t 
give the snake plenty of worms and make it 
like you, it’ll nip you some of these times.’ I’m 
sure the snake know’d me. I was very parti fd 
to it, too. It was a furren snake, over spot'^, 
called a boa-constructor. It never injured me, 
though I’m told it is uncommon powerful, 
and con squeege a man up like a sheet of 
paper, and crack his bones as easy as a larkV. 
I’m tremendous courageous, nothing lightens 
me; indeed,! don’t know what it is to be afrmd. 

“ The one I was speaking of I have often 
held up in the air in both hands, and it 
•was more than four yards long, and let it 
curl round my neck in five or six twirls. It 
was a boa-constructor, and I believe it know’d 
me, and that’s why it didn’t hurt me, for I feed 
him. He had nothing but long great worms, 
and he grew to know mo. 

“ My porfonnanco with the snake is always 
very successful. ’I’lie women is frightened at 
first, but they always stop to soo, niid only 
hide their eyes. 'I here’s no danger as long 
as you keep hold. 

“ 1 gi'Tierally jierfomi at concert-rooms, and 
pi'nny theatres, and cheap circuses, and all 
round the country, such us in tlio street, or at 
farm-houses, or in tap-rooms. 1 have done it 
in the streets of London too, and then I’m 
dressed- up in fleshing ti gilts, skin dress, and 
trunks. 1 carry the snake in a box. When I 
swulbiw it some holloa out, ‘ 0 my God, don't 
do that!’ but when I’m finished, they say, 
‘It’s hardly wonderful to be believed/ and 
give money. 

“I generally mix up the sword -and-siinke 
performances with my other ones; and it’s 
the same in the stK^sts. 

“Sometimes I go out to tnp-rooins in my 
every-day dress, 'svith the snake in my pocket, 
and a sword. Then I go and offer to show 
my performance. First I’ll do some tmnhling, 
and throw a somerset over a table. Then I 
lakes out the snake and say, * Gentlemen, I 
shall now swallow a live snake, anybody is at 
liberty to feel it.’ I liave — according to the 
company, you kno-w' — made such a thing as 
five shillings, or one shilling and sixpence, 
or "ftliutever it may be, by snake-swallowing 
alone. 

“I'm the only one in London who can 
swallow a snake. There’s nobody else besides 
me. It requires great courage. I’ve great 
courage. One night I was sleeping in a bam 
at a public-house, called the Globe, at Le-n es, 
seven miles from Brighton. A woman -who 
had cut her throat used to haunt the place. 
Well, 1 saw her walking about in a long while 
shroud, the doors opening oad shutting be- 
fore her, A man who was in the room with 
us jumped up in his bed and cried, ‘ Tum- 
blers ! ’ ” 

“I must tell you one thing before you 
finish, just to prove what tremendous courage 
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I’ve got. I was out showing the sword-and- 
Hnuke swallowing in tlio country, and I tra- 
velled down to near Lewes, which is seven 
miles from Brighton, and there I put up at a 
house called the Falcon. We slept in a bam, 
and at night, when all was asleep except my- 
self, I see a figure all in white come into the 
room with her throat cut, and her face as 
white as chalk. I loiowed she was a appcri- 
tion, ’cos rd been told the house was haunted 
by such. Well, in she come, and she stopped 
and looked at mo, seeing that I was awidte. 
The perspiration poured out of me like a 
shower; but I wara’t afeard, I’vo that courage. 
I says, ‘ God help me ! ' for I know I’d done 
no barm as I could cull to mind ; so I hadn’t 
no fear of ghosts and sucb-liko spirits. No, 
I’m certain it wem’t no fancy of mine, ’cos 
others sec it as well as me. There was a 
male in the same room, and be woke up and 
sees tho ghosts, and up be jumps in bed and 
cries out: ‘Tumblc'rs! Tumblers! here’s a 
woman haunting us ! ’ I told him to lie down 
and go to sleep, and hold his noise. Then I 
got out of bed, and it wauislied past m(‘, clo-^e 
as could be,— -as near as I am to this table. 
The door opened itsedf to let Jut out, and 
then closed again. I didn’t fed tho ah cold 
like, nor nothing, nor was there any smoU or 
anythink. I’m sure I wasn’t dreaming, ’cos 
I knows pretty Avdl wlu*n I’m awake. Besides 
the doors kept bouncing op(‘n, and Hum slam- 
ming-to again f(jr mor(^ than an hour, and wmke 
cvci 7 body in the room. This kept on till one; 
o’clock. Yet, you see, though tho sweat run 
down me to tlmt degree I was wdted through, 
yet I had tlmt courage I could g(^t out of bed 
to see what tho spirit was like. I said, * God 
help mo ! for I’ve done no harm as I knows of,’ 
and lhat givi' mr courage'.” 

Whilst the “Sdamontro” told ino this ghost 
story, lie spoke it in a half voice, like that of 
a neiwous believer in such things. When he 
had finished lu' seemed to liave something on 
his mind, for alter a moment’s silence he said, 
in a confidential tone, “ Between ourselves, 
sir, I’m a Jew.’’ I then aslted him if he 
thought the ghost was aware of it, and had 
visited him on that account, and tho foUomng 
was his reply : “Well, it ain’t unlikely ; for, you 
see, some of our scholars know what to say to 
the poor things, and they know what to do 
to rest ’em. Now, pr’aps she thought I know 
tliese secrets, — but, I’m no scholard — ^for, you 
see, wo Jews always carry prayers about with 
us to keep off evil spirits. That’s one reason 
why I w-as so bold as to go up to her.“ 

Steeet Clown. 

He was a melancholy - looking man, with 
the sunken eyes and other characteristics of 
semi-starvation, whilst his face was* scored 
with lines and wrinkles, telling of paint and 
premature age. 

I saw him performing in the streets with 


a school of acrobats soon after I had been 
questioning him, and the readiness and busi- 
ness-iilce way ^th which he resumed his 
professional bufifoonery was not a little re- 
markable. His story was more pathetic than 
comic, and proved that the life of a street 
clown is, perhaps, the most wretched of all 
existence. Jest as he may in the street, Ins 
life is literally no joke at home. 

“ I have been a clown for sixteen years,” ho 
said, “ having lived totally by it for that time. 
I was left motherless at two years of age, and 
my father died when I was nine. He was a 
carman, and his master took me as a stable- 
boy, and I stayed with him until ho failed in 
business. I was tlion left destitute again, 
and got employed as a supernumerary at 
Astley’s, at one shilling a-iiight. I was a 
‘ super’ souui time, and got an insight into 
tlieatrical hfo. I got acquainted, too, with 
singing people, and could sing a good song, 
and came out at last on luy own account in 
tho streets, in the Jim Crow line. My neces- 
sities forced uu! into a imblic line, Avhich I am 
far from liking. I’d xmll trucks at one shilling 
a-day, rather than get twelve shillings a-week 
at niy business. I’yc tried to get out of the 
line. I’ve got a friend to advertise for mo for 
any situation as groom. I've fried to get inU> 
tlio police, and I’vo tried other things, but 
somehow tlierc seoms ail impossibility to get 
quit of tho street business. Many tunes L 
have to play the clown, and indulge in all kinds 
of bulfooncry, with a tcrriblo heavy heart. 1 
hav(' t^a^ oiled very much, too, but I never did 
over-well in tho proft'ssion. At races I may 
ha\e made ten shillings for two or tlireo days, 
but that was only occasional ; and what is ten 
shillings to kecx) a \\\U) and family on, for a. 
month maybe ? I have three cliildron, otkv 
now only eight weeks old. You can’t imagine, 
sir, what a curse th(5 street business often 
becomes, with its insults and starvations. 
The day before uiy wife was coTitined, 1 jumjiod 
andlabour’d doing Jim Crow for twelv(' lioui s — 
in tho wet, tof)— and earned ono shilling and 
threepence; with this I rcturnc'd to a homo 
without a hit of coal, and with only half-a- 
quartern loaf in it. I know it was one shilling 
and threepence ; for 1 keep a sort of log of my 
oaniings and my expenses; you’ll see on it 
what I’ve earn’d as clown, or the funnyman, 
witli a party of acrobats, since tho beginning 
of this year.” 

He showed mo this log, as bo called it, 
which was kept in small figures, on paper 
folded up as economically as possible. His 
latest weekly earnings were, 12s. 1*. lOrf., 

7s. 7d., 2s, 6d., 3s. Hid., 7s. 7id., 7s. 

Cs. 4Jd., 10s. lOJd., 9s. 7d., Gs. l^d., 15s. 6H, 
6s. 5d., 4s. 2rf., 12s. lOId,, 15s. 5Jd., 14s. 4d. 
Against tliis was set off what the poor man 
had to expend for his dinner, <te., when 
out i)la 3 ung the clown, as he was away from 
home and could not dine with his family. Tho 
ciphers intimate tho weeks when there was no 
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such expense, or in other words, those wliicli 
had been passed wthout dinner. 0, 0, 0, 0, 
2s, SJd., 3s. Uld., 4.S. 2d., 4.s. r,d., 5s. ^d., fw. 
llHids. 2s. 3s. 7,l//.,3s. 0*- 

5i(i., 4s. ()ld., 4s. lid. T)iis account bhoAVs an 
average of 85. i)\d, a-Aveok as tlic gross gain, 
wliilst, if the expenses l)e deducted, not quite 
six bliillings remain as tlie av(Tagc weekly sum 
to he taken home to wife and lamily. 

“I dare say,” continued the man, “that 
no. persons tlnnk more of tlioir dignity tlian 
such as arc in my way of life. I woultl rather 
starve than ask for ])arochial relief. Many a 
time I hav(' gone to rny lahoiir witliouthreaking 
.my fast, ami playt‘d clown until I could rai.sti 
dijjTier. 1 luive to nnikt' jol^es as cIoavii, and 
could fill a volume Avith all I knows.” 

He told nu' several of li is jests; they Avere 
all of the most veneruhle kind, as forimstance : 
— “A horse has ten legs: ho has two fore 
legs and tAvo hind ones. 'J’aa'o fores are eight, 
mul tAA^o others are ton.” Tlie other jokes 
Avere equally puerile, as, “Why is the City of 
Jiome,” (ho Avould liave it Home), “like a 
candle wick? llocauso it’s in the midst of 
tlrceco.” “ Old and young are both of one 
ago: your son at twenty is Aoung, and your 
horse at twenty is old: and so <dd and 
young are the same.” “ 'fhe dress,” 1 
continued, “ that! Avear in the streets consists 
of red stripc'd cotton stockings, with full 
trunks, dotted red and hhuh. The body, | 
Avhicli is dotted liJvC tlio tranks, fits tight like 
a waunan’s goAvn, and Inis full sh?eves and 
frills. I’lie Avig or scalp is made cdhorso-hair, 
whieli is sown on to a white cap, and is in the 
shape of a cock’s comb. My face is jiainted 
Avitli dry white lead. 1 grease my skin first 
and then dab the \Ahite ])aint on (llakc-Avhite 
is too dear for us street cloAvns) ; after tliat I 
enlour ray cheeks and moutli Avith vermilion. 
I never dress at homo ; avi* all dress at inihlic- 
lioUHCH. In tlie street where I lodg<‘, only a 


been at home all day when it has been wet, 
witli no food at all, either to give my cWldi’en 
or take myself, and have gone out at night to 
the public-houses to sing a comic song or 
play the funnyman for a meal— you may 
imagine with what feelings for the part --and 
when Tve come home I’ve call’d my children 
up from their beds to share the loaf I had 
brought hack Avith me. I know three or more 
clowns as miserable and had off as myself. 
The way in wdiich our profession is ruined is 
by the stragglers or outsiders, who are often 
men who are good tradesmen. They take to the 
clown’s business only at holiday or fair time, 
Avlieii thei'c is a little money to be picked up at 
it, and after that they go back to their OAVn 
trades ; so tliat, you see, we, who are obliged to 
continue at it tlie year through, are deprived of 
even tlui little hit of luck Ave should otherwise 
haA'c. 1 kiioAv only of another regular street 
clown in London besides myself. Some schools 
of acrobats, to ho sure, will have a comic charac- 
ter of some kind or other, to keep the pitch up ; 
that is, to amuse the jieople wdiile the money 
being collected : hut these, in general, are 
not regular idow'iis. They are mostly dressed 
and got up for the occasion. They certainly 
huft do anything else hut the street comic 
husmess, but they are not pantomimists by 
jirolessbm. Tlie street clowns generally go 
^ out Avith dancers and tumblers. There are 
some street cloAvns to be seen with the Jacks- 
in-th( ‘-greens ; hut they are mostly sweeps, 
Avlio have hii’cd their dress for tlie two or 
three days, as the case may be. I think there 
are three regular clowns in the metropolis, 
and one of these is not a professional: ho 
ncvi'.r smelt the saAvdiist, I know, sir. The 
most that 1 have knoAvn have been shoe- 
makers before taking to the business. When 
I go out as a street clown, the first thing I do 
is a comic medley dance ; and then after that 
I crack a few jukes, and that is the Avhole of 


very few knoAv Avliat I do for a living. 1 and 
my Avife botli strive to keep the hiisiness a 
'Secret from our neigh])Ours. My wdfe does a 
little w^ashing Avhen able, and often Avorks 
eight hours for sixpence. I go out at eight 
in the morning and ridurn at dark. My 
4jhildreu hardly knoAV Avhat I do. Tliey see 
ray dresses lying about, hut tliat is all. My 
eldest is a girl of thirteen. She has seen me 
dressed at Stepney fair, Avhere .she brought me 
luy tea (I live near there) ; she laughs Avhen 
ehe sees me in my cloAvn’s dress, and w'ants to 
«tay with me : but I would rather see her lay 
dead before mo (and J had tAvo dead in my 
place at one time, last Whitsun Monday Avas a 
tAvelvemonth) than she should ever belong 
to my profession.” 

I could see the tears start from the man’s 
eyes as ho said this. 

“Frequently Avhen I am plaring the fool in 
the streets, I feel very sad at heart. I can’t help 
thinking of the bare cupboards at home ; but 
what’s that to the world? I’ve often and often 


my cnk'ilaiunient. The first part of the 
medley danc(‘ is called ‘ the good St. Anthony* 
(I AAds the first that over danced the polka in 
the sti-eots) ; then I do a waltz, and wind up 
Avith a liornpipe. After that I go through a 
little hmiesque business. I fan myself, and 
one of the school asks me Avhether I am out of 
breath? I answer, ‘No, the breath is out of 
me.’ The leading questions for the jokes are 
all regularly prepared beforehand. The old 
jokes always go best with our audiences. 
The older they are, tlie better for the streets. 
I know, indeed, of nothing new in the joking 
way; but even if there was, and it was in anyway 
deep, it would not do for the public thorough- 
fares. 1 have read a great deal of ‘Punch,* 
but the jokes are nearly all too high there ; 
indeed, 1 can’t say I think very much of them 
myself. The principal AH'ay in which I've got 
up my jokes is through associating ■with other 
clowns. W e don’t make our jokes ourselves ; in 
fact, I never knew one cloivn who did. I must 
own that the street cloAvns like a Uttie drop of 
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spirits, and occasionally a good deal. They 
axe in a measure obligated to it. I can’t fancy 
a clown being funny on small beer ; and I 
never in ail knew one who was a 

teetotaller. I think such a person would be 
a curious character, indeed. Most of the street 
clowns die in the workhouses. In their old 
age they are generally very wretched and 
poverty-stiicken. ‘ I can’t say what I think 
will be the end of me. I daren’t think of it, 
sir." 

A few minutes aftenvards I saw this man 
dressed as Jim Crow, with his face blackened, 
dancing and singing in llie streets as if 
Jie was the lightest-hearted fellow in all 
London. 

The Penny- Gaff Clown. 

The “ profossioiud” from whom I elicited my 
Imowledge of peuny-gafT clowning is known 
among Ins companions as “ k’linny Billy.” 11(3 
appeared not a little anxious to upheld the 
dignity of the penny theatre*, frecpiently assur- 
ing me that “ they brought things out tliere 
in a style that would astonish soni(3 of tin* hig 
houses." His whole being seemed w'rapped 
u*j> in these cheap dramatic saloons, and la; 
told me wonderful stories uf first-class actors 
at “ The Effingham,” or of astonishing per- 
formers at “ The Bower,” or “Kotunda.” Ife 
was surprised, too, tliat the names of several 
of tho artistes there wore not familiar to me, 
and frequently jtressed me to go and sec so- 
and-so’s “ Beadle,” or hear so-and-so sing his 
“ Oh ! don’t I like ray Father ! ” 

Besides being a clown, my informant was 
also “an author," and se\('ral of llm most 
successful ballets, ])ant()minu3S, and dramas, 
that of late years have been brought out at tho 
City gaffs, have, I was assured, pi oceeded from 
“ his pen.” 

In build, even ill his cvery-day clothes, he 
greatly resembles a clown — j»erluips from the 
broadness of his chest and liigh-huttoned 
waistcoat, or from the slioVtness and crooked- 
ness of his legs ; but ho was tlie first I had 
seen whose fonn ga\e any iiidi(!ali()ii of liis 
calling. 

Since the beginning of this year (18r>C) lie 
has given up clowning, and taken to pantulooii- 
ing instead, for “on last boxing-dav,” he ia- 
fomed me, “he met Avith an accident which 
dislocated liis jaw, and caused a swelling in 
his cheek as if ho had an apple inside his 
mouth.” This he said he could conceal in his 
make-up as a pantiiloon, but it had ruined him 
for clown. 

His statement was as follows : — 

I’m a cloAvn at penny gall’s and tho cheap 
theatres, for some of tluj gaffs are twojience 
and threepence — that’s as liigh as they run. 
The Pvotunda in the Blackiriai's’-road is the 
largest in London, and that will Imid one 
thousand comfortably seated, and they give 
tivo in one evening, at r»ne penny, tAVopeiice, 


and threepence, and a first-class cntei’tnin- 
ment it is, consisting of a vari(‘ty (tf singing 
and dancing, and ballots, from one hour and 
a-half to two hours. Thciv. are no penny 
theatres where speaking is legally allowed, 
though they do, do it to a great extent, and at 
all of ’em at Christmas a paiitoniiine is played, 
at Avhich Clown and Jhintaloon speaks. 

“ The diftercnco between a penny-gaff clown 
and a fair, or, as we^ call it, a canvas clown, is 
this, — at the fairs the principal business is 
outside on the parade', and there’s very little 
done (seldom more than two scenes) inside. 
Now at the penny gaffs thi^y go through a 
regular pfuitomiine, consisting of from six to 
eight s(‘enes, with jumps and all comxdete, 
as at a regular theatre ; so that to do clown to 
om^ of them, you must he* (’qiial to those that 
come out ut the regular theatres; and wdiat’s 
more, you must strain every nerve; andwjiat’s 
more still, you may oftcai please at a regular 
theatr (3 when you won’t go d(jwn at all at a 
penny*^ gaff. The circus clown is as diffenmt 
from a penny- galf clown as a coster is from 
a tradesman. 

“What made mo turn cloAvn Avas this. I 
was singing comic songs at tho Albion Saloon, 
Whitechapel, and playing m ballets, an(t 
doing the sceno-paiiitiiig. Business Avas none 
of tho best. Mr. Ihiiil ILuxing, tho celebrated 
cloun, Avas introduced into the company as a 
druAV, to ijlay ballots. I’ho ballet Avhich lio 
selected A\as ‘The Barber and Beadle;’ and 
mo being tluj only one avIio played the old 
men on tin' estahlisluuent, hfs selooted me to 
play tlie Beadh'. to his Barber. Ho compli- 
nient(‘d mo for Avliat 1 had done, Avhen tlie 
pcrfonminco avjis ov(w, for T done my utter- 
most to gain his applause, kuoAving him to be 
sucli a star, mtkI Avlmt he said Avas — I think — 
deserved. We })layed together ballets for np- 
Avards of nine months, as Avellas pantomimes, 
in Avliicli 1 done th(i Pantaloon; and aa^o had 
tAvo clear benefits hetAvecn us, in Avhich wo 
realised tlireti })ounds each, on both occasions. 
Then Mr, Paul Herring Avas (engaged by Mr. 
Jem Douglass, of the Standard, to perfonn 
with the grt'ut, clown, Mr, Tom IMattlmAvs, for 
it Avas iiilendfd to Jia\o two clowns in tho 
piece. He ha,Aii)g to go to tlie Standard for 
the Christmas, left about Seidcmher, and avo 
AAais AAithout a cloAvn, and it Avas proposed that 
t should play (he chtwn, 1 acc(*ptc(l tho offer, 
at a salary of l])irly-fi\(‘ shillings a-week, 
under Hector him [(son, the great pantomimist 
— Avho Avas jiroju’Kjtor, 'Phis gentleman Avas 
well kiioAvn as tin* groat dog-and-))ear man of 
Covciit Gard(‘u, and Aarir)us other theatres, 
Avhere lie played Vahaitme and Orson with a 
liA'iiig bear. PI(‘ showed me van(ms tilings 
that I AA'ero d(>fici('?jt in, and uilh what I know 
myself avo A\ent on admiringly Avell; and I 
continued at it as eloAvn lor n])wards of a year, 
and became a great favourite, 

“ Irem(3mher clowning lastOliristraogi (1850) 
particularly, for it A\as a sad year for me, and 
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one of the busiest times I have ever known. 
I met with my accident then. I was w’orked 
to death. First of all, I had to do my re- 
hearsals; then I had the scene-painting to go 
on with, which occupied me night and day, and 
what it brought me in was three shilling.^ a- 
day and three shillings a-night. The last 
scene, equal to a pair of flats, was only given 
to me to do on Cliristmas-cvc, to accomplish by 
the boxing-day. I got them done by fi^e 
o’clock at Christmas morning, and then I had 
to go homo and C(Jirjplete my dress, likewise 
my little boy s, wlio was engaged to sing and 
play in ballets at two shillings a-night ; and he 
was Oily five years old, but very clever at 
singing, combating, and ballet performing, as 
also the illustrations of the Grofiau statues, 
which he first done when he was two and a 
half years old. 

“ ilie pantomime -was the original Statue 
Blanche, as performed by .Toe Grimaldi, as Mr. 
Hector Sim]>son liad j)rodueed it — for it was 
under his superintendence — at Govent Gai’dcii 
Theatre. It’s title was, ‘ Tlie Statue Blanche, 
or Harlequin and the Magic Cross.’ I >vas 
very successful on the boxing-night, but on tin? 
second occasion of my acthig in it I rt'ccivcd 
mi accident, ivhich laid mo uj) for three months, 
and I was nut olT my bed for ten wt‘eks. 

“ I had, previous to this, plnjed clown very 
often, oHjicn/iIly on the Saturday evenings, tor 
the Jews, for I was a great favourite with 
them ; so far, that I know they would go tar 
and near to starve me. I had perioimed in 
‘ Harletpun Blue Beard,’ and ‘ Harlequin IMerrv 
Milliners, or The Two Pair of Lomu’s,’ and 
several otluTs, from eight to ten of tUem ; but 
tliat was during the summer scsisoii. But I 
hud never had a chance of (jonimg out at 
Christmas before, and to me it ivas quite an 
event, and there’s no doubt I should have 
prospered in it only for my accident. 

“ This accident was occasioned by this. 
Duiiiig the comic scene — tlie scene of the 
stripping of the child — they idlowed an in- 
experieiicod person to jday the part of the 
Beadle, and the <loll for the child ivas stufled 
with oak sawdust, and weighed twenty-six 
liouiids. He took it up by tlio leg ami 
sU’uck me a blow in lli<' fa(re, wliieli dislocated 
the jttw-bone, aiul splintered it all to pieces. 
I ivent tbrongli the pfuitomime with the rem- 
nants of the broken jaw still m my face, 
haring then four liours to peribnn, for we 
played sixteen houses that boxing-day, to 
upwards of from three to four thousand peo- 
ple, and wo begim at half-past, eleven in 
the day, and tenninated at twelve at night. 
I had met with great apiirobation the w’hole 
of the time, and it was a sad event for me. 
It was quite accidental w.as my accident, and 
of course I bore the man no imdice for one, 
but more blamed the manager lor letting him 
come on. 

“ TVIkmi I had done that night, after my 
blow, I lUt very fatigued, and my face wus very 


sore. I was completely jaw- locked, and I 
imagined I had caught a cold. It hurt me 
awfully every time I closed my teeth, but I 
drowned ray feelings in a little brandy, and so 
forth; and the next night I resumed my 
clowning. After I had done that evening, I 
found I was so very bad I could hardlj^ move ; 
and going home with my wife and children, I 
was obliged to sit down every other yard I 
took, which occupied me very near two hours 
to do the mile and a quarter. I w^ent to bed, 
and never got up again for ten weeks, for it 
brought on fever again. All! what I have 
suffered, God, and God only, knows ! When 
the doctor came, lie said I were under a very 
sevfu’e fever, and he thought I had caught a 
cold, and that 1 had tlie erysipbilas, my face 
being so swollen that it hung on my shoulders 
as they proj)pcd me up with pillows. He knew 
nothing about it. made ’em bathe my 
face with poppy-heads, and wash rny mouth 
out with honey, which drove me out of my 
mind, for I was a fortnight deranged. My -wife 
told nu‘, that whilst I was mad 1 liad beliaved 
very ill to her — ^poor thing 1 — for I wouldn’t let 
anybody come near me but Ikt ; and when 
she’d come I’d seize her by the hair, and fancy 
she was tlie man who had broke my jaw; and 
once Incur stranghul her. I was mad,you Iniow, 
Ah ! what I suflbred then, nobody knows, 
'riirongh that accident my wife and children 
has had many a time to go without victuals, 
river} thing was sold then to keep me from the 
workhouse — even my poor little children’s 
frocks. My pr)or wile saved my life, if anybody 
did, for three doctors gave me up. I don’t believe 
they knew what I had. The teeth was loose, 
hut the mouth was closed, and 1 couldn’t ojicn 
it. They thought 1 had an abscess there, and 
they cut me three or four limes in the neck to 
open the gathering. At last they found out 
the jaw -hone was smashed. When I got 
better, the doctor told me he could do nothing 
for me, but give me a letter to Hr. Fergusson, 
at the lung’s College Hospital. I went to him, 
and he examined and probed the jaw through 
the incision under the gland of the neck, and 
then he said he must take the jaw out, I said 
I w^)uld consult my friends and hear what 
they said first ; and with the ielea of such an 
optralion, and being so weak, I actually fainted 
down in the passage as I was leaving. 

“Ah! iancy my distress to make such a 
hit, un<I everybody to compliment me as they 
did, and to see a prospect of almost coining 
money, and then suddenly to be thrown over, 
and be told it was either life or death for me I 

“ I w'ouldu’t undergo tho oiieration. So I 
wTut home, and here comes fortitude. I 
I>ulied out the teeth with a pair of cobbler’s 
pincers, and cut open my face with a pen- 
knife to take out the bits of hone. If I hadn’t 
been a prudent, sober man, I should have 
lUed through it. 

“ There Nvas a friend of mine who was like 
a brother to me, and he stuck to me every 
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inch. There was lots of professionah I had He drives lover off stage, and is almut to take 
supported in their Ulness, and they never come Fatima back to cottage, when castle gates 
near me; only my dear friend, and but for at back ‘opens and discovers Blue Beard in 
I should have died, for he saved up his gondola, which crosses tlie stage in the watei-s. 
money to get me port wine and such things. Blue Beard wears a mask and a tremendous 
“Many a time I’ve gone out when I was long sword, which takes two men to i)ull 
better to sing comic aongs at concerts, when out. He’s afterwards Clown, and I played Uie 
I could feel 3ie bits of bone jangling in my part. 

mouth. But, sir, I had a wife and lamily, “ Several other gondolas cross stage, and 
and they wanted food. As it was, my poor when the lastrgoes off the chorus begins in 
wife had to go to the workhouse to be con- tbe distance, and increases os it approaches, 
l^ed. At one time I started off to do away and is thus ; 


with myself. I parted with my wife and 
children, and went to say good-by to my 
ood friend, and it was ho who saved my \ii\\ 
f it hadn’t been for him it would have been 
a gooser with me, for I was prepared to finish 
all. He walked about with me oml reasoned 
me out of it, and says he, ‘ What on earLli will 
become of the wife and the children?’ 

‘‘I’m sufiiciently well now to enable me 1o 
resume my old occui)atiou,not as Clown but as 
Pantaloon. 

‘‘ AltogetluT — taking it all in all — I was 
tlire.’ years as clown, and very successful and 
a grv^at lu\ourite with tbe Jeus. My standing 
salary for comic singing and clown was oigliteen 
fibillings a-week; but then at Christmas it 
was always rose to thirty shillings or thirty - 
five shillings. Then I did the writing and 
painting, such as the placards for the outside ; 
such as, ‘ 'i’his saloon is open this evening,’ 
and such-like; and tlpt, ou the average, would 
biiiig me in ciglit shillings a-week. 

‘There was seven men and three fffmales in 
my (jonipany when wo played. ‘ Harlequin Blue 
Beard,’ for that’s the one I sliall d< ‘scribe to 
you, a7id that wo played for a considerable 
time. I was manager at the time, and 1 
always was liked by the compan}% for 1 never 
fined them or anything like that; for, you see, 
I knew that to take sixpence from a pO(»r inaii 
was to take a loaf of bread from tbo children. 

“This pantomime w»is of my own writing, 
and I managed the choi'us and the dances, :uid 
all. I painted the scenery', too, and mouhled 
the masks — about six altogether — and then 
afterwards played clown. All this was in- 
cluded in my salary of eighteen sJiillings a- 
week, and that was the top price of the com- 
pany. 

“ The first scene was with a cottage on the 
left hand and with the surrounding coimtiy 
in the back; three rows of waters, with the 
distant view of Blue Beard’s castle. Enters 
the lover (he’s the Harlequin) in a disguise 
dressed as a Ttuk ; be explains in the ]):mto- 
mime that h(i should like to make the lady in the 
cottage his bride (-which is Eatima, and after- 
wards Columbine). He goes to the cottage 
and knocks throe times, -svhen she, uiipears at 
the window. She comes out and dances vdth 
him. At the end of tlie dance the old man 
comes in, to the tune of ‘ Roast Beef of Old 
England.’ He wears a big mask, and is the 
father to Fatima, and afterwards Pantaloon. 


‘ In fire or in ■w^.ator, in earth or in air : 

Wako up, old Blue Beard, thoso good things to 
share : 

Wako up I wako up I wako old up Blue Beard, 
thoso good things to share.’ 

“ Then comes P.lue Beard’s march, and 
liter troops, followed by Sbacknback in a hurry. 
He’s Blue Beard’s servant. He bears on Ins' 
..iioulder an immense key, which he places in 
t!ie middle of stage. He then comes to the 
front with a scroll, which he exhibits, on 
which is written : 

Blue Board comes tliis very day, 

A debt of gTatitiido to pay : 

Ayo, you ucodu’t trouble, it is all right, 
llo inteuds to wed Fatima tins very night.* 

At which they all hecorne alnvmeJ, and in an 
immense hurry of music enters Blue Beard 
ninji'stically. Hu sings, to the tunc of ‘ The 
Jjou-back Car 

‘ When first I saw that lady, 

As you may plainly seo, 

1 thought, .she wns tho tmndsoincst girl 

As over there could be ; 

tSiicli a choorful chubby girl was she, 

With such a ])air ot eyes, 

With .such a mouth, and such a nose, 

H'hat she did me so surprise : 

Which made me cry out, 

Hal Hal* 

‘ The lover from the side says : 

'You’re no credit to your dada.* 

“Then Blue Beard looks romid fiercely, 
and his mask is made witli eyes to work with 
strings : 

* But I .shall him surprise 
When 1 opens my eyes,* 

(and ho opens a tremendous pair of saucer 
eyes), 

‘ That talks of my dear d^ida.' 

Then the music goes ‘ Ha ! ha ! ’ As he draws 
his sword into the army of four men, Shaoka- 
back gels it on the nose. * 

“Then Blue Beard goes direct to the old 
man and embraces him, and shows hirn a big 
jmrsc of money. He then goes to the young 
lady, but she refuses him, and says she would 
sooner wed the young trooper, 'ilie old man 
g(*ts in a rage, wlien enters Jjemon unseen by 
all; he waies over their heads ; they then catch 
Jiold of hands and dance rouufl the key again, 
to tlic tune of * The Roast Beef of Old Eng- 
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land.’ Then l)egin^ a chorus which is thus, 
to the tune of ‘ Stoncy Batter 


‘ Hold ! turn and turn i« the TorJcshire way. 

Yon tliink ours. Now yom* dog shall have its day. 
Behold!* 


'Bound this magic key 
Gaily lot us trudge it ; 

Hoping something new 
Will be brought to our Christmas budget. 

But a song about a key, 

Is but a doleful matter, 

JS(» we‘ll sing one of our own, 

And woMl it Stoney Batter. 

Iti too loo ral loo.’ 

(Fairies from the side :) 

‘Ei toolooralrido.* , 

(Others :) 

‘ Ei too loo nd roo, loo ral lido.’ 

diincin" round hry, Blue Beard 
orders t\\o of the tronjis to seize the girl and 
eaiTy h(‘r to the castle. Then they cateh 
hands imd begin singing, to the tune of ’Fine 
Young Bachchirs 

‘ IToro’s a jolly lot of us, 

Vino Tiukish gciillomeu ; 

W ith j)lenty ol inonoy iu our jiurbc, 

Fine Turkish gtiutlonien,’ Arc. Arc. 

‘And the scene closes on this. Then 
the lover just crosses, so as to give time to | 
iiiTiingc the back scene. Ife vo^ss vengeance | 
on Bine Beard. 'J'hen scoik' opens, and dis- 
covers a chamber "vrith Fatima on couch, and ! 
Dcmuou heliind witli a large heart, on the ' 
scene over which is in illuminated letters : , 

‘ Whosoo’er this dagger takes, 

Tlio magic spollw oi Blue lioavd breaks.’ 

The large key is placed at tlie foot of the 
coucli on which she is laying. Wc don’t in- 
troduce the liaunted chanihcr scenes, as it 
wouhl lifiMi h('en too lengthened; but it was 
supposed that sbe bad been there and exa- 
mined it, and terror had overcome lier and 
she had sw'ooncd. That’s when the audience 
secs hc*r. We couldn’t do all the story at a 
penny gaft, it was too long. To ivturn to the 
plot. 

Enter Fairy, who dances round the stage 
and sees tlie Jieurt. She goes and snatches tJie i 
dagger; tlien a loud crash, and the key EdJs | 
to pieces on the stng(?. 

“ I hod five shillings given mo as a present 
for that scene, for I had painted tlie scene all 
arches, and round every pilhu’ was a serpent 
with lire coming fi*om the mouth. I jiroduccd 
that pantomime, so that altogether it did not 
cost thirty sliillings, because each man found 
his own dress, don’t you sec. 

‘‘ After the crash enters Blue Beard. He 
says the lady has broken the key, and he 
is about to kill her; when enter lover, and ho 
has a terrific combat, in w^hich they never hit 
a blow (like a phantom-fight) ; but the lover 
is about to be struck to tlie ground, when 
enters Fairy, who speaks these words ; 


“ Then the scene falls, and discovers a fairy 
palace at back, with fairies, who sing : 

I ‘ Como, listen, gentle lovor, 

Come, listen unto me ; 

Bo guided by our fairy queen, 

Who gamed your liberty.’ 

“They all look dismayed at one another, 
and go to the sides ready for changing tlieir 
tlresscs for the comic work, 

‘ The Fairy Queen llicn says ; 

* You, tho true lover, I think knows no sin, 
Thcreluro grace our pantomime as Harlequin.* 

‘ And turning to the lady she adds : 

' Nay, young lady, do not ])ino, 

But attend him as his faithful Columbluo.’ 

‘ Turning to Blue Beard : 

‘ You, Blue Beard, a man of great renown, 

Khali gmcc our pautoinimc as Christmas Clown.* 

“Tlien Clou II comes forward, and cries: 
Halla! ha, Im, lia ! herv' wo are ! Sliobbus is 
out;’ (that’s tho dowish Sunday); and, oh 
dear ! how they used to laugh at that ! 

‘ Then slie turns to the old man: 

•You, old man, you’ve boon a silly loon,’ 

Attend him as slippery fidgotty Pantaloon ! * 

‘ Then as she’s going off slie says : 

‘ Ah ! I’d 1(1 most forgotten ; 

Never mind, it is all right; 

Demon oi the m.igie key. 

Attend as bpritc.' 

“ Then the fairies sing : 

‘ We fairies dance, wo fairies sing. 

Whilst the silver moon is beaming; 

Wo fairies rlauco, wo iairios sing, 

To please our Fairy Queen.’ 

“Then there is blue fire, and the scene 
closes, and the comic business begins. > 

“ Chnm dances first with Harlequin, and at 
tho end of trip hollars out : ‘Ha, here we arel‘ 
Tlien ho sings out, each time Ifarlequin beats 
him, ‘A, E, T,’ (Pantaloon drops in and gets 
a blow, O !) ; and Clow'n says, ‘ Tuppence ! all 
right, you (uve me nothing; I shan't give you 
no change.’ 

“Then tlierc’s a photography scene, and 
Chiwn comes on and says, ‘ Here, I say, what 
shall we do for a living?’ Then Pantaloon says, 

‘ We’ll become dancing-masters.’ The Clown 
says', ‘ They'll lake likenesses.* 

“ * Ah, here’s somebody coming !* 

“ Enter a swell with white ducks, and a 
blacking-boy follows, says, ‘ Clean your boots, 
sir?’ Clown a.sk8 him to clean hia. As the 
boy is beginning, Harlequin bangs him, and 
he knocks the hoy over. Next bang he gets 
he hits Pantaloon, and says he did it Panta> 
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loon sftvs, ‘ I neyer touched you and Clown 
rcpHeSj'^Xhen don’t do it again.’ Then i;d give 
'em a rub up on the smoking mania. I’d 
Bay to boy, * Here, boy, take this farden to get 
yourself a pipe of tobacco, little boys is fond 
of smoking;’ and Pantaloon would add, ‘Yes, 
men’s left off.’ Boy goes off to buy the to- 
bacco, and leaves his blacking-box, which 
Clown promises to take caro of and clean the 
boots. He hollows out, ‘ Clean yom* boots?’ 
and Pantaloon i)uts his foot down, and gets 
his toes rapped. Enter a lady, Avho asks where 
■she enn have her portrait taken, — niarm ; 
over there, — Clown steals i)avnel. AVhen lady 
is gone, Clown discc>vers parcel to contain 
blank cards. This is what he takes the por- 
traits on, and it was at a time when they Avas 
all the rage at a shilling. Clown then says, 
he’s taking portraits, and makes a camera out 
of the hlacking-hox. He cuts a hole in the 
box, ambsticks the hlacking-hottle for a Jens. 
Tlien ho places the hox on Pantaloon’s ba'-k 
for a stand. ’JTioii, of coui'se, CloAvn knocks 
him over, and lio asks Avhat that’s for. ‘ Why, if 
you’re a stand, w'liat do you fall for? I mwer 
see such a stand.’ Then ladies and gentle- 
men come in to have their portraits token, 
and Clown smears tlio cards AA'ith blacking 
and gives it, and asks a shilling; wlien they 
gruniMo and Avon’t pay, lie rubs the hlacldiig 
in their faces, (leneral iw, and th(‘- scene 
changes to a street-scene. TJicrc’s another 
trip liy Harlequin and Colnrabine, and enters 
Clown in a hurry Avitli six fish, and he meets 
Pantaloon. ‘Look’ce here, what I’a^o found!’ 

* Oh, fair halves ! ’ ‘All riglit 1 sit doAATi, and you 
'shall have them.’ Pantaloon declines, and Clown 
linocks him down, and they begin sharing fish. 
‘There’s one for you and one for me, another 
for you and another for Tm‘, anotiu'r for you 
and another for me.’ ‘Hoav many liave you 
got?’ aslcs CloAvn, and Pantaloon says, ‘One — 
two — tliree.’ CIoavu says, ‘Ko! you’Ao got 
more than three.’ Then, taking one up, he 
asks, ‘Hoav many is that?’ — ‘One.’ Taking an- 
otlier up, ‘ How many’s tliat ? ’ Pantaloon ex- 
'claims, ‘ Two ! ’ Clown says, ‘ Then tw'o and 
one is three,' and takes up another, and asks 
liow many 1;liat is. Pantaloon exclaims, ‘Three ! ' 
Clown says, ‘ Then three and three makes six.’ 
Clown then counts his own, and says, ‘ I’ve 
only got three; you must give me these three 
to make me six. That’s fair hah^es. Ain’t 
jou satisfied?’ ‘No!’ ‘ Then talie that,’ and 
he knocks him over witli a fisli. 

“The next scene is a public-house — ‘The 
freemasons’ Aims, a select club held here.’ 
After trip by Harlequin and Columbine, enters 
Clown and Pantaloon. ‘ Look’ee liere ! it’s a 
public-house ! let’s have lialf a pint of half-and- 
half.’ Clown hollows, ‘ Now ramrod I’ meaning 
landlord, and he comes on. ‘ Why don’t you 
attend to gentlemen?* ‘What’s your pleasure, 
tjir ? * ‘ HaSf a pint of half-and-half for me and 
my ftiend,' He brings a tumbler, which Har- 
le^oin breaks, and it comes in half. ‘ Hallo I ' 


cries Clown; ‘this is mm half-and-half! 
Here’s half for you and half for me,* 

“ Then they say, ‘ I say, here’s somebody 
coming.’ Enter tAvo Freemasons, Avho give 
each other the sign by shaking both hands, 
bumping up against each other, whispering 
in each other's ear, and going into the ])ul)lic- 
house. CloAATi then calls tlie landlord, and 
says he belongs to tho club. Landlord asks 
him for the sign. CloAvn says he’s got it OAcr 
the door. Ho then takes I’antaloon and 
sliakcs his hands, and humps him, and asks 
if that is the sign. The landlord says ‘No.’ 
‘Is that it?’ ‘ No, this is,' and he gives CIoavu a 
spank; and Ijo passes it to Pantaloon, and 
knocks him doAvn. ‘'I'hat’s the sign; now Ave’ve 
got it hetAveen us.’ ‘ Yes, and Tve got the 
best half.’ 

“ ChjAA'n says, ‘Never mind, avo will get in; * 
and he goes totlie door and knocks, wlieii the 
elnh descends and strikes them on the head. 
CloAvn then tells Pantaloon to go and knock, 
and he’ll Avatch and see AAltere it comes from. 
’The cluh comes doAAii again, and knocks P>ui- 
taloon on tho head ; hut Clown simas from 
Avhence it comes jmd pulls a man in lleshings 
out (»f the window. CloAvn And Pantaloon 
pursues him round stage, and ho km>cks them 
botli over, and jumps through a trap in the 
window A\ith a bottle on it, marked ‘ Old Tom,’ 
and a scroll falls doAvn, Avritten ‘ Gone to 
blazes.’ Ikintaloon folloAvs, and flap falls, on 
Avhicdi is Avritten, ‘ 'I’o h(‘ left till called fm*.’ 
Clown IS about to folloAA", Avlion gun fires and 
(•roll falls with ‘Dead letter’ on it. Pantaloon 
is bundled out by landlord and others ; gene- 
ral roAv; policemen sja'inging rattles, firewin’ks, 
Ac. 

“There are from four to five comic, scenes 
like this. But it w'ould tak(j too long to de- 
scribe them. Besides, avo don’t do tho same 
sc, ('lies CA'cry evening, hut vary tliem each 
night. 

“Then comes the catch, or the dark scene, 
in Avliich CloAvn, Pantaloon, llarleiiuip, and 
Cohimhine are in tho dark, and seize one 
mother. 

* ITold ! you’ve done your best with all your might. 
And we’ll give our frieuda a charge another 
night.' 

“ Y'ou see the j»netry is always beautifully 
adapted to ourselves. They’\o Aery clever 
fairies. 

“ We in generally finale Avith that there : 

* Wo fairies dance, wc fairies sing, 

Whilst tho silver mwn is hofimiug ; 

We fairies dance, wo fairies sing, 

And we have ploasod our Fairy Queen. 

“ Then the bell rings, and the man who 
keeps order cries out, ‘ Pass out ! pass out I ’ 

' “The performance generally takes from one 
hour and a half to an hour and three-quarters, 
and we do three of ’em a night. It makes the 
perspiration run off you, and every house I 
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1 have a Tret shirt. The only rest I have is with 
I my boy singing * Hot eodlins.’ When they call 
i lor the song 1 say, ‘Yes, yes; all right; you 
I shall have them; only there's a cJiip of mine 
! will sing it for me,' and I introduce my little 
boy-M3f four tlien*— to sing. 

“ The general pay for Clowns at penny ex- 
hihitions is averaging from twenty to twenty- 
five shillings a-week. Yon can say without 
exaggeration, that there are twenty of these 
penny exhibitions in London. They always pro- 
duce a new pantomime at Christmas ; and all 
tlie year round, m summer as well as winter, 
they bring ’em out, when business is shy, for a 
j draw, which they always find them answer. 

I “ A Clown that can please at a iiciiny 
1 gaff, is cnpablo of giving satisfaction at any 
theatre, fiir the audience is a very difiicuit, one 
to entertuin. 'J'hey have no delicacy in ’em, 
and will hiss in a moment if anything dis- 
pleases them. 

“A pantomime at a jionny exhibition will 
run at Chnstmas thrcii weeks or a month, if 
very successful ; and during that, time it’s placed 
toujiwards of twelve humliv'd persons ii night, 
according to the size of the hou.se, lor hv/ 
penny (uies IntM more than four Inindnd, 
and that’s llin^e times a-nighr,, Tlie Holimdn 
in the JlUckfnars’-road. and tlie Olynip.c (hr- 
CHS ill the Low(T I\farsli, Lambeth, do an iin 
inense business, for tiny iiold near a thousand 
each, and that’s three thousand spectators the 
night. 

“AVhen tlie pantomime is on wo only do u 
little comic singing before it begins playing.” 

I’liE Canvas Clown. 

A TALL, line-looking young fellow, with a 
quantity of dark hair, winch he wore tucked 
heliind liis ears, obliged me with his experieiu'c 
n.s a cloiMi at tlio fairs. Ho camo to urn 
dressed in a fashionable “paletot,” of a ginger- 
bread colour, whieli, without ht*ing questioned 
on the subject, ho told nio ho had bought in 
Petticoat Lane for three shillings. 

I have seldom seen a finer-biult youth than 
this clown, for ho tvas proportioned like ii 
statue. The peculiarity of his face was that, 
at the junction of the forehead wdtli tlie nose 
there was a rising, instead of a hollow, sonui- 
what like tliat which is seen in Roman anti- 
quities. 

His face, whilst talking, was entirely with- 
out emotion, and lie detailed the business 
outside the show, on the parade, in a sing- 
song voice, like a child snying its lesson ; and 
although he often snid “ This makes ’em shout 
with laughter, ” his o\\Ta face remained as so- 
lemn as a parish clerk’s. 

He furnished me with the following parti- 
culars of his life : — 

On and off, I've been clowning these 
twelve year. Previous to that time, I have 
<^ne husking in public-houses, and comic 
staging, and bidlet x^erforming at penny exhi- 


bitions ; as well as parading outside shows at 
fairs. I've done clowning at near er&ry place, 
at fairs and in the streets, along with a school 
of acrobats, and at circuses, and aipmay 
gaffs, and olthe Standard, and such-hko. I 
first commenced some twelve years ago, at 
Knfield fair. It was a travelling concern I was 
with, — the ‘Thespian Tern^e,’ 'or John- 
son's Theatre, — where I was engaged to pa- 
rade on the outside as a walldng gentleman. 
There was no clown for the pantomime, for he 
had disappointed us, and of course they couldn’t 
get on without one ; so, to keep the concern 
going, old Johnson, who knew I was a good 
tuml)lHr, came up to me, and said ‘ he had 
UKrtti vampOf and your nabs miLSt fake it;’^ 
which means, — AVo have no clown, and you 
mu.st do it. So I clone tho clowning on the 
parade, and then, when I went inside, I'd put 
on a })air of Turkish trousers, and. a long 
cloak, and Imt and fiaUhers, to play ‘ liobta’L 
duke of Noimandy,’ in the first piece. 

“ I oil see till* perfuniianees consisted of all 
gag. I don’t siqqioso anybody knows what 
the Words ju’t' in the X'i<’ee. Everybody at a 
show tbevUro is expeetcid to do gein'ral husi- 
U'ss, and wlicn jou’i'c short of jicojilc (as 
\v<‘ was at Jobiisou’s, for w'o playc'd ‘ Robi’rt, 
duke of Normandy,’ wilh three men and 
isirK), Clown is expected to come on and slip 
a cloak over his dress, and act tragedy in tlie 
lirst piece. AA'o don’t make up so lu'avy for 
Ilu5 clown for fairs, only fi little dab of red on 
ilie cheeks, and powder on the fac(‘; so we/vo 
only just got to wipe off the ‘ sloji ’ when it’s 
in the way. Yon looks rather pale, that’s all. 
'J’lie dres.s is hidden by the one we x>ut over 
it. 

“ The i^lot of ‘Robert, duke C)f Nonmiiidy,’ 
is this : Ho and liis slave Piccolo come 
111 ; and after a little business tw'tweoii 
them, all gagging, he says, ‘ Slave ! get 
hack to the castle, ! ’ ho answers, ‘Your orders 
shall he attended to 1 * Then bo says, ‘ At the 
peril of your life, and prevent the fair Ange- 
liue to escape!’ That’s the first scene. In 
th(i second, two of Robert’s slaves attack hi.s 
livaJ, and then Robert rushes in and pretends 
to save him. He cries ‘ Hold I two to one ! ' 
The men go olIJ sajing, ‘AVell, w'e pai’t as 
friends ! when next we meet, we meet as foes ! ' 
As soon as Robert leaves the rival the lady 
comes in, and tells him she is flying from Ro- 
bert’s castle, and that Robert has seduced 
her, and seeks her life. She tells him that 
the mail who just left him is he. ‘It is 
false ! ’ he says ; ‘ that is my friend ! ’ ^he 
crit‘s, ‘ Test him I ’ ‘ But how ? ’ he asks. She 
replies,* Follow me to ihe statue, at the bot- 
tom of the grove, and then I will tell you ! ' 
Then the third comes on. Enter Robert and 
slave, and the marble statue discovei'ed: that 
is, it is supposed to be, but it is only Ang^iie 
dressed up . He gives the slave instructions to 
put a ring on the finger of the statue^-— for 
be is siqiposed to have dealings with Old Kicky 
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and that ev&cy fame lie put a ting on the status 
he can deipiaad a victin^. He tails the slave tc 
place a ring on the Anger^ and pronounce 
Siese words ‘ When it may please your most 
gracious mtye^ty to seek your husband, to 
liud a victim, you will find him here I ’ ‘No, no, 
not here — there ! ’ pointing to Kobert. The 
Duke half draws his sword, and exclaims, 

‘ Slave ! what ho ! ’ without touching him. 
Enters the rival, who demands satisfaction of 
Eobert ; who says, ‘ What can I do to satisfy 
you?' for he’s in a deuce of a go now. He 
then tells him to kneel to the statue, and 
swear he is not Robert, duke of Normandy. 
Instead of that he calls to the servant, and 
tt Us him to put the ring on ; but Robert, the 
Duke, is in a deuco of a way, tetxring his 
hair. The servant does it, and oxclanns, ‘ 1 
have done it; but would you belic\e it, when 
I placed it on the finger, tlie finger became 
collapsed!’ Robert cries, ‘ Sla\e, thou art 
a liar! if I find that it is false I will cleav(‘ 
thee to the earth ! ’ KolxTt examines the 
finger, and exclaims, ‘ Alas! it is too true!’ 
and ho laieels to the statue and s:iys, ‘ I 
swear that I am ’ — and he’s going to say^ ‘ not 
duke of Normandy,’ but the statue is too 
(puck for him, and adds, ‘ Robert, duke of 
Normandy !’ And then the comic slave pops 
his head round, and pronounces, ‘ Oh, th<‘ 
devil ! ’ Tlien the rival stabs him, and he falls 
down wounded, and then he’s triiuiipliant ; 
luid a peu’oilh of blue fire finishes tlic 
piece ; and then ding ! ding I dong I and 
down goes the curtain. Wo always have 
blue fire, — a jien’orth each house, — and that 
makes it go. Sometimes there are two fiionds 
in th(' piece ; hut it nil depends upon i\heth('r 
the pi( -ce is powerfully cast or not. W e usually 
knoclfs the two friends into one, or does away 
wdth ’em all togetlier. ‘ Rohei-t, duke of 
Normandy,’ is a never- failing fair piece, and 
w{j always does it every year. That and ‘ Blue 
Beard, or Eemale Curiobity,’ and ‘ Fair Rosa- 
mond, or the Bower of Woodstock,’ are 
our stock pieci^^ After the curtain has been 
down three minutes it goes up again, and the 
heavy goes in and says,— 

* Elves of the mountam, dale, aud doll, 

This young maid to please within her cell. 

Attend unto ns, ono aud all — • 

Listen to your potent master’s call.' 

“ Then all of us at the sides put their 
fingers in their mouths and howl like Indians. 
There’s generally a cue given of ‘ Now, demons.’ 
After that the hea\y man says : — 

‘ You, young man, that knows no sin. 

Appear as russet-booted Harlequin.' 

We called him russet-booted, because lie had 
b^n playing the lover in tlio first piece. At 
Biohardson’s they called him ‘ Spangled Har- 
lequin,’ but old Johnson couldn’t do that, he 
hadu!t no wardrobe. Then the heavy man con- 
ttauea:^ 


‘And you, young mold, no longer piuo, 
Atteudhim /10 Jus fiuthfiil Coiumbino.' 

Then he goes on ; — 

*Two more slaves will I rise iVom out the unfathom- 
able doop, ^ 

Who for a long time have been in perpetual sloop ; 
They, too, shall share my boon — 

Api>ear os Clown and tottering Pantaloon. 

Now away ! begin your magic sport, 

And bring me back a good report.’ 

Then I cried, ‘ Hulloa! here we are !’ 'and the 
sports begin. 

“The first /rip, as we colls it — a donee, to 
use your terms — is Harlequin comes in with 
.’olumbine for a hornpipe. If he can’t dance, 
ClowTi, as soon as he begins, crit^s, ‘ Here we 
are!’ and rashes in and drives them ofl’. 

“After that, (fiown runs on and says. 
Here w(' arc!’ and knocks rantaloon down; 
,vho exclaims, ‘ Oh ! ain’t I got the tooth-iiche ! 
'lowii says, ‘ L(‘t nu* feci your tooth. Oh, it’-; 
piito lo(»bc! I’ll gel a hit of string aud soon 
ave it out.’ Olowii gees oil' for string, Bnn- 
.aloon singing out, ‘ Rlnrder! murder!’ Clown 
eturns Asilh siring and a pistol, and then 
ies the string, and cries, ‘ Here goes ont‘, and 
low it’s two, and licro goes thri'c,’ andfiK'S 
lud pulls a wooden tooth, as big as your flit, 
with four si luq) prongs to it. I’ve liad tho;e 
.ceth often as big as a quartern loaf, hut 
I’m talking of my first appearance. Pan- 
(doon sa'\s, ‘ IJi*v(‘, that’s Jiiy looLh!’ an I 
Jlown replies. ‘So it is,’ and hits him on thi 
lead witli it. I’lien lie asks rarituloon if he’s 
letter; but ho answers, ‘ No, l‘m worse. Chi 
di! I’ve got a cold in my gum I’ Then a red- 
lotiMikcris introduced, ami he hums him witlx 
t all round the stage. That concludes the 
first scene. Then there’s another trip, a would- 
be polka or so; and then comes the bundle - 
iceno. Enter a yorkshireman — it's mostly 
Harlequins do this, because mobt ofllie others 
are outside parading, In keep the crowd 
log(dhcr — he’s got a smockfrock on and russet 
oots atJobnson’s, and ho says, ‘ I’ve coomo up 
icro to Luniion to see iny Dolly. I feel rather 
-Iry, and I’ll just gi’ in liere to get half-a-point 
d'yale. I’ll just leave mybunnel outside, and 
keep a strict eye on it, for they say as hmv 
"iunnon has plenty of thieves in it.’ Enter 
down, very cautiously. He sees the hundle, 
and calls I'antaloon. He tells Pantaloon, ‘ I 
niist have it, because I want it.’ He goes aud 
licks up the bundle, and says to I*mitaloon, 
I shouldn’t wonder hut what this bundle be- 
ongs to— ‘ Me,’ the Yorkshireman says, and 
,he Clown says, ‘Ah, I thought so;’ and then 
le takes Pantaloon’s hand, and says, ‘ Come 
long, little hoy, we shall get into trouble/ and 
eads him ofi’. They come on again, ai gd this 
ime Clown tells Pantaloon to get it ; so he 
:oes and picks up the bundle, and Yorkshire- 
aan knocks him down. Clown runs off and 
i^antaloon after. Clown then returns on his 
>elly, dra^ving himself on with hia hands. 
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ITf {.^cts the bimdle in his mouth, and is just 
when Yorkshireman turns round, and 
(’li)wn seeing him, gives the bundle to Pan- 
taloon, and says, ‘ Hold this.* Yorkshireman 
so'izos Clov/n and tells him he wants liis bundle. 
I’anlaloon liaving run away wth it, Clown 
says, ‘1 haven’t got it, .star«‘]i mo’ Hbat means, 
* search me’) ; and there is a regular run over 
the stage orying ‘Hot booi’! liot beef!* (in- 
stead of ‘Stop thief!’) 'J’Ijp Yorkshireuian 
colluvs Pantaloon, and sa^s, ‘ I’ll take you to 
the station-lioiiM',’ and Clown oxclanns, ‘Yc's, 
and I’ll take this hiindle down the lain*.’ (mean 
in^f J’etlicoatdaiK', hei'ansci there is a sale lor 
anytlinig there). ’I'ln'n ('onu's tin' oateh-seeno 
as V. call it; that is, lln'y all oonio on in the 
dark, Clown siiigio'^, ‘ Pus'^, puss! ha\c you 
seen niy ])nss} ’I'ljcn in ])ops the fairy, and 
cries, ‘ I (old! your magic sports is run, and 
tlms 1 slop lictweeii.’ I'antaloon adds, ‘Aye, 
it’s fill so gay;’ and (’hmu ciii'S, ‘Yes, and 
all seieiK';’ and tlu' fairy says, ‘ And my 
magic \\aiid J changethe scene.’ TlK'uevtT} 
boJv sings : — 

‘ .Vow our iKintouiiiiic’s d<*au, 1 

Urn’s ;iu end (<j oui fmi, 
tVe shall slioU'y ivuniiioiwr agaii 
(Mir (neks aro o’er, 

And wo’ro friemls once moie, 

Wc shall shoi tl^ eoinnieiiec ag.aiu.' 

“ Tlien the curtain falls, and Clown puts his 
head out one side and exclaims, ‘ lj\ all,’ 
and I’antaloon pops out at tlui othei siih* and 
adds, ‘ over.’ 

“ '1'1h‘ handing man, uho has done lloliert, 
then shouts out from the to]>, ‘ Pass out!’ in a 
se]uilchral ^ol(•(‘, and a door ojams in the side 
of the single for the p(' 0 ]»lt‘ to Jc'ave by. Tliat 
day J ^^as with old dohnson — we used to call 
him ‘Snutly Johnson,’ ’cos ho carded a lot of 
snulfin his uaistcoat pocket — wc u<Te veiy 
busy, and tlu've was a good many peoiile 
waiting on the outside to come in, so wo | 
only (lid ahont two of them regular per- 
formances; and then about six o’clock in the 
OMming the crowd got so grout, old Johnson 
nsoil lo hollow through tin* parade-door, over 
pe()])h'’s heads, ‘John Aderlcv,’ just as wc had 
conimenetjd playing, and that meant ‘ Cut it 
short.’ We used to tinish it up shaqi then, and 
finish all up in six or s(*ven minutes. W e used 
to knock Itobcrt the ]>e\il mto a very little 
space, doing the scones, but cutting them 
shell ; and as for the pantomime, wc had 
scai’ci'ly commenced with * Two more slaves 
will 1 rise from out the unfatliomnhle deep,’ 
than we were singing, ‘ Our pantomime’s done, 
hero’s an end to onr fun.’ Sojnelime.s the 
people would grumhio awful, and at others 
thi'V laughed to see how they was swindled. 

“ I got on very fair on luy first appearance 
as Clown, considering flic cirimmstauces, but 
1 had, )ou see, four of the best parading comic 

men opposing me. There was I’eddy W os 

Silly Hilly, and Blade Sambo as Black Fop, 
and Funny Felix as ring dowiv and Steve 1 


Sanderson, another clown, at hraziers 
cus, next door to us; and we didn’t srand 
much chance at clowning alongside of them, 
as they’re the best paraders out. Besides, 
Frazier’s booth took nearly all the ground up ; 
and as wo drawed up on the ground (that is, 
with the parade-carriages) late on Sunday 
evening, we were obliged to have a plot next to 
the Circus, and we had the town ])ump right in 
the audience part, close to the first seat in the 
gallery, and the Obelisk — or rather a cross it 
is — took up one side of the stage, which next 
day v>e used as the castle in Blue ih'ard, when 
tlu^ girl gets up on a lucKler to the top of the 
railings, wdiicb liad a shutter on 'em, and that 
was Fatima looking out from the, s])iro of tlie 
■astlc for her Salem. Ah ! ’twas a great hit, 
for we jmt an old scene round it, and it had a 
"•apital (‘lieet. 

“ What we do when we go out clowning to a 
trav(*lling tlieatn is this. This is wliat 1 did 
it Fnfield: "Nm* armeil late ami drnwt'd np tiw*, 
pjirado-cuiTinges on tin* ground, whicli the 
gov. had gone' (ui a-hcad to secure. ’JIk 
went to sh'c]) for awhib* — pildied on a 
shutter umhmK'alh the paradc-camages, for 
it had been WTt weatlier, and w'C ((Oiildn’t sleep 
on the can\as for tlu^ hoolh, for it had been 
s«)pj)ed with rain at hblinonlon fair. As soon 
as it >vas break of day W’e begun g(‘tting up 
tbe b(X)lh, ami lieing short-handed it took us 
till lliree o’(*]oek be I ore we vas nmly. In^st 
\\(* Jmd to measure our distances and fix the 
parade-waggons. ''Jdicn w'o planted our king 
]>olo on tlie (mo in tlio centre; tlien wc jmt 
our back-])olo on tin* one near the parade; 
tin'll we put on onr ridge at to]>, and our side- 
rails; and then wc put our side-ridg(.*s, and 
sling our rafters. \Vc thi'ii roll the tilt up, | 

which is for the roof, and it gds lieavy wolh , 

(lilt, and w'O haul it u]) to the top and unroll 
it again and faslen it again ; then w'e fix the : 
sides up, W'lth shutters aliont six lei't square, 
w’hich you see on the loji of the travidling 
pai'ade-carriages. fixes up the tlieatre 

and tlie scuts which we take ^th us. M\ the 
scenes roll up, and is done u]) in bundles. 
The perfonners drop under tbe parade-waggons, 
and there’s a sacking up to divide the men’s 
part from the women. There’s a looking- 
glass — sometimes an old bit or a two-penny 
one starred, or any old thing we can get liolil 
of — and the gov. gives you out your dress. 

We always provide our own slips and such- 
like. 

“When we parade outside, it all depends 
upon what kinil of I’antaloon you’ve got with 
you, us to what business you can make. 
When wc first come out on the parade all 
the company is together, and we march round, 
form a half-circle, or dress it, as we say, while 
the band plays ‘ Rule Britannia,’ or some other 
operatic air. Then the manager generally 
calls out, ‘ Now, Mr. Merryman, state the 
nature of the performances to be given here 
to-day.’ Then I come forward, and this is the 
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dialogue : ‘ Well, IMr. Martin, what am I to toll finale I do a back- fall, aud pretend to bo dead, 
them*?' ‘ The trutli,sirl what tliey'll see here The company thru picks me up aud cany me, 
to-day.’ ‘ Well, if they stop long enough lying still*, on theh shoubb rs round the 
they’ll see a great many people, I shouldn’t parade. They carry me inside, uiid sbout out, 
wonder.’ ‘No, no, sir, I want you to tell ‘All in to begin; now we pobiti\e.ly cum- 


tliem what they'll see inside our tboaU’C.’ 
‘ Well, sir, the\ ’ll see a splendid <lrama by lir^t- 
rate performers, of Itobert Dooke of Nor- 
mandy, with a A/iriety of singing aud (kneing, 
■with a goigeous and coniw jmiitoininu^, MUh 
jiew (hv<i>e-> awl scenery, and e'^ eiytliini' 
(!omh^Ul^^ to make tliis such an eiitertaiiimeiit 
as WHS inner before witnessed in this t»)\vn, aud 
all fur the small charge of three shillings.’ 

‘ No, no, Mr. Merrymaii, throepcnec.’ ‘ Whul! 
tlireepeiico ? 1 shan’t perform at a Ihreopcmtiy 
show.’ And then I pretend to go down the 
steps as if leaving ; he pulls me back, and says, 
‘(Joine licrc, sir; what are 3011 g(aiig tpdo?’ 

‘ 1 shan'L spoil my dejuitatiuu placing lor tlirei‘- 
pence,’ ‘ >lut you must undorsland, .Aleny- 
maii, ue intend giving them one and all a 
treat, that the A\orking- classes may enjoy 
theirsidves as well as noblemen.’ ‘ Then if 
that's the case I don’t mind, hut only for this 
once.’ 

“Then I begin spouting again and again, 
always ending up willi ‘to be witnessed for the 
low cliaige of tlireepeiice.’ Then Tantaloon 
comes u]) to say wluit lie's going to do, and I 
give him the ‘ nap,’ and knock him on his back. 
He cries ‘ Tm down,’ and I turn him over and 
jiick him up, and say, ‘And now you’re up.’ 
Then the company form a lialfset and d(j a 
tpiadrille. AVlieii tliey have scrambled tlnougli 
that, Clown will do a comic dunce, and thmi 
some burlesque btutucs. This is the way 
them staluos arc done: 1 go inside and get u 
birch-broom, and put a large piece of lilt or 
old cloth round me, and stand justinsidti the 
(’Uitains at the entrance from the parade, 
ready to come out when wanted. Then the 
male portion of the company get just to the 
top of the stejis, and l^antaloon says to one of 
them, ‘Hid you speak?’ He says, ‘When?’ 
and Pantaloon says, ‘Now;’ and the whole 
lot make a noise, hollowing out, ‘ Oh, oli, oh ! ’ 
as if they was astonished, but it’s only to 
attract attention. Then the gong strikes, and 
the trumpets nourishes, aud everybody shouts, 

‘ Hi, hi ! look here ! ’ 'Ihen, naturally, all the 
people turn towards the caravan to see what’s 
up. Then they clear a passage-way from the 
front to the entrance and back, and bnng me 
forth with this bit of cloth before me. The 
music fiourisbes again, and they make a tre- 
mendous tumult, crying out, ‘ Look here ! look 
here!’ and when all arc looking I drop the 
cloth, and then I stand in the position of 
Hercules, king of Clubs, with a birch-broom 
across my shoulders, and an old Iiat on a-top 
of my wig. Tlien the band strikes up the 
statue music, and I goes through tlie statues ; 
such as ^ax defying the lightning, and Cain 
Ming his brother Abel; and it finishes up 
with the fighting and dying Gladiator. As a 


ineiice.’ Tlicu they drive ever} body in oil* the 
parade. When the public have taken their 
seats thou we come strolling out, one at a 
time, till 1U5 all gel out on the jiarede again, 
I beean.se the plage isn't siifficienUy full. It’s 
I what ue call ‘malving a sally.’ The check- 
takers atihe door pi*e\enl aiiybod} leaving if 
they want to (Mine out again. 

“ Then I gel no to s.im'j nonsen again. 
Perliajis I’ll get up a lot ofho\s mit of the 
iair, and make ’em sit on tlie ]'anubi iu a row, 
and ke<']> a school as 1 call it. J get an old 
property liddle, arul J tell lliem, vheii I pin} 
they must sing. 'I’Iumi i give out a hvmii. 
Tin*, how has a lot of nutclies jii ii,, and there s 
hit of wood sticking np in fiddle; so 
tliatwhen lphi}H it, goes ‘rickettv, ricketty,’ 
like. 'J'his is till' In mil 1 gives out: — 

* Wlicii T can slunH, iny I’itlo clour 
At pipoons in tl)c .skiCK, 

I'll 'uid laicwcll to ])ork an 1 1 o.i.s, 

And live on pigeon pits.’ 

“ Of course, when they sings, they make a 
horrible noise, or even if tliey doiit, I begin 
to wallop them with my how. I then tell 
them I must teacli them soiiicthing easier 
first. Then 1 give them — 

‘ Al.is* old (dinicR is dead and gone, 

Wo ne’er sK.nll .see liiin more ; 

Ik used to wear a old great coat 
All buttoned down bcloro.’ 

Then 1 finisli up by ])utting on the boys a 
lot of musks, and some bave old soldier.s’ 
coats; and I give them imideineiits of war, 
such as old brooms or sticks, and tlieii 1 put 
them through tluMr military exorcises. 1 
stand ill front, with th(‘ hiicU-broom as my 
gun, and X tell them they must do ns 1 do. 
Then I cry, ‘ Ihlo aims, ’and all mark their 
own muskets. I tc.ll them to lay them all 
down; aud after they iiave laid down tlieir 
arms 1 tell them to slioulder arms, which 
makes a shout, because tliey haven't got no 
arms. One boy, who is put up to it, says, 

‘ J Ve got no arms ; ’ I go up to him and catch 
hold of his amis, and ask him wliat he calls 
‘ these here.’ ’i'lien I make Lnn put them on 
his shoulders, and tell him, that’s ‘ shoulder* 
anas.’ Then I tell them to ground arms, 
and I do it at the lime, stooping down and 
putting my arms on the ground. I tlieii call 
them to attention, and ui» comes tlie Pan- 
taloon on a basket -lioi’so, and I toll them 
tliey are going to be reviewed by the Duke. 

I give them all the implements again, and 
put them t<i stand attention, Pantaloon 
gallops round them, reviewing. He wears 
a large flap cocked-liat and soldier’s old coat. 
He makes a bit of fun with his horse, making 
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it kick, and breaking tbe ranks of niy sol- 
diers. Then I quarrel with him about that, 
and he says, ‘ He’s q right to do as he likes, 
because he’s my supeiaor horse-ifer.’ Then 
he orders me to the other end of the parade, 
to stand attention, with my back towards 
the boys. Then he tells them to ride about 
face and charge, and they all run and charge 
me in behind. They run two or three 
times round the parnde, still charging me, 
until I run inside to llio theatre, and all the 
company shout out, ‘ All in to >)ogin; wo are 
now positively to commenco.’ 'We then get 
them in olfthe parade* again, and if. the place 
is full begin ; if not, wc gradually crawl out 
again one hy one, and ojie of the gills dances 
a honjpij)e or a Highland lling. AVi* then 
make a sally, ‘J\ll in again,’ nml hy that time 
we g(*n(’rn,lly begin. 

“ U’his IS the x>arade husini'ss lliai is most 
popular at fairs; w(j do a few other llniigs, 
hut they are all much of a inuchm'S';. It’s 
very hard work; and I have worked, since 
hi'ing with Snutfy Johnsoii, scM'nteen hours 
of a-day ; hut then we liave in‘t had so niucli 
to do on the outside. Sometimes I’ve heon 
sf) tired ut night, that I’ve actually laid (town* 
ill my dress and never washed, hut bk'jd like 
tliat all night. 

“ The general pay for a clown, during fair- 
lime, is hs. or (J«. a-duy, hut that usually t'nds 
in your men ing on the first day; then ds. on 
the second, aud,i)erhaps, on the third. T’he 
reason is, tliat tin* second and third day is 
never so g(tod as the first. The ('Xc-use is, 
tliat husiiK'ss is not so good, and expenses are 
heavy ; and if you don’t like it. you needn’t 
come again. They don’t slend .about what 
you agree for; for instaucc, it it’b a wet day 
and you don't open, there’s no jiny. Iticliard- 
Bon’s used, vvh(*n the old man was alive, to 
be more money, hut now it’s as had as the 
I’est of ’em. If you go on shares with a 
sharing conijiany it averages ai tout the same. 
I\T* alwMvs sliare at the drum-head at night, 
when all’s over. It’s usually brought out 
hetwoou tlie stage and tlie Itoltom seat of 
the gallcrj-. The master or missus counts 
out the money. Tin* money 011 the drum- 
head mny, if it’s a good fair, come to 10/. 
or IH/., or, ns it most usually is, <)/. or 10/. 
I have known us to .shuro 1/. a-pieci* afore 
now; and I’ve known what it is to lake KW. 
for a share. We usually take two fairs a- 
iweek, or w^e may stay a night or l\\o after the 
fair's over, and liave a hesjioak night. Tlie 
wages of a cIoami comes to — if you average 
it — 1/. n-week all the yeai- round, and that’s 
puffing it at a good salary, and supposing 
you to he continually travelling. "V'ery likely, 
at night we have to pull down tlie booth 
after perfuming all day, and be off that night 
another fair — 15 or 10 miles off it may 
he— and have to build up agaiu by the 
next afternoon, Tbe women always ride on 
the toi> of the parade caniages, and the men 


occasionally riding and shoving up behind tbe 
carriages up hill. The only comfort in tra- 
velling is a short pipe, and many a tin^e I've 
drowned my woes and troubles in one. 

“ The 'Scene of sharing at the dram-bead is 
usually this, — while the last performance is 
going on the missus counts up the money ; and 
she is sui)posed to bring in il the money she 
has taken, ])nt that we don’t know, and we 
are generally 1 i ddl ed most trem endous. When 
the theatre’s empty, she, or him, generally 
says, ‘ Now lads, please, now ladies! it’s get- 
ting late;’ and wlien they have all mustered 
it’s generally the cry, ‘ We’ve had a had fair ! ’ 
Tlic peoide .seldom speak. She tlieu takes 
flic number of the company, — ve generally 
a\ ('rages some .sixteen performers, — and after 
doing so she commences shai’ing, taking up 
two or three shares, according to the ground- 
rent; one then toh(:!r8elf fortliving money; then 
for the husband being there, (for they don’t 
often perform) ; then they takes shares for the 
children, fur they makes them go on for tlio 
fairies, and on our jiuradc. Snuffy Johnson 
used to take two shares for the wiudrohes and 
fittings, and tliat is the most reasonable of 
any of ’(‘m, fur they mostly take double that; 
indec'd, we always took six. Then there arc 
two shares for ground- rent, and two for travel- 
ling expenses. I’ll e latter two shares dejiend 
ontindy n])on tliC fair ; for ilio expenses are 
just the same vIicIIkt we takes money or not, 
so that if it’s a bad fair, more has to be de- 
ducted, and that’s the worse for us, on both 
sides. That makes twelve or thirteen shares 
to be (h'ductod before the men touch a i)t*nny 
for tlnmiselves. Any strolling professional 
who reads that will say, ‘ Well, ’lis very con- 
sid(}rale; for it’s under the maxk, and not 
over. ’ 

“ "^VlK'n wc have finished at one fair, if we 
want to go to another the next day, as pooh 
as the people have gone in for the last jicrfor- 
mance we commence talving down the pay- 
box, and all the show-fittings on the outside, 
and all that isn’t wanted for the jieiTonnance. 
As soon as the mummers have done theii’ first 
slang, if they are not wanted in the panto- 
raiiiie tlicy change themselves and go to work 
pulling down. Whe^n the pantomime’s over, 
every one lieljis till all’s packed up; then 
slnariiig thkes jilace, and we tramp on by night 
to the next fair. We then camp as well as m e 
can till daylight, if it isn’t morning already., • 
and to work we go building for the fair ; and 
in general, by the time we’ve done building, 
it's time to open. 

“ l’\e travelled ^dth * Star’s Theatre Eoyal,’ 
and * Smith and Webster’s,’ (alias Eichard- 
pon’.s), and ‘ Frederick’s Theatre,’ and ‘ Baker’s 
Tavilion,* and ‘ Douglass’s travelling Shak- 
spearian Saloon;’ (he’s got scenes from 
Shakspear’s plays all round the front, and it’s 
the most splenciid concern on the road), and 
I’ve done the comic business at all of them. 
They are all conducted on the same principle, 
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and do the same kind of businesa, as that I’ve 
described to you. ^ 

When we’re travelling it depends upon 
the business as to what we eat. They talk of 
strolling actors living so joUily and well, but 
I never knew it fall to my share. What we 
call a mummer's feed is potatoes and hon-ings, 
and they always look out for going into a town 
where there’s plenty of fresh herrings. A fol- 
low we called Nancy Dawson was the best 
hand at heiTings. I’ve known him go into a 
tavern and ask for llu^ hill of fare, and sliout 
out, ‘ AV<dt, Landlord, what have you got for 
dinner? Perhaps he’d say, ‘There’s beef and 
veal, sir, very nict* — just ready;’ and then 
lie’d say, ‘ No, I’m sick of meat; just get mo 
a nice bloater ! ’ and if it came to much nior<‘ 
than a penny there was a row. If wo are 
doing bad business, and we pass a held of 
swedes, there’s a general rush for tJie pull. The 
best jmlges of lurTn])s is strolling iirolcssionals. 

I recollect, in Hauip^liire, once getting into a 
swede lield, and tlu'v was all Idighted: avc 
pulled up a hundred, I should think, hut wlnm 
we cut them open tliej’’ was all llaxy inside, 
and we, after all, had to eat the rind. We 
couldn’t get a feed. Sausages and fagots 
(that’s made of all the stale sausages and 
savalo)s, and unsightly hits of meat what 
won’t sell) is -wliat wc gets held of piinci- 
pally. The womtui have to inahe shifts as w'C 
do. We always get plenty of beer, even mIkui 
we can’t got money ; for we can sing a song or 
so, and tlicn thu yokels stand soimuhing: 
besides, there’s linrdly a town we go into 
wilhoutsomc of the yokels being stage-stnudv, 
and they feel quite delighted to be among the 
professionals, and will give us iilcnty of beer 
if we’ll talk to them about acting. 

“ It’s impossible to say how many clowns 
there are working at canvas theatres. ’J’licres 
so many meddling at it, — not good uns, hut 
trying to he. I can mention lifty, I am sure, 
by name. I shouldn’t think you would exagge- 
rate, if yon was to say there was from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred who call 
themselves clowns. Many of the lirst-rate 
clovms now in London have begun at stroll- 
ing. There’s Herring, and Lewis, and Nel- 
son, and plenty nuire, doing well now. 

“ It’s a hard life, and many's the time wc 
squeedge a laugh out, when it's like killing us to 
do it. I’ve never luiown a man break down 
at^a fair, done up, for, you see, tlio beer 
keeps us up; hut I’ve known one chap to 
faint on the parade from exhaustion, and then 
get up, as queer as could he, and draw twopence 
and go and have a fish and bread. A woman 
at an oyster-stall alongsido of the theatre 
give him a drop of beer. He was hearty and 
hungiy, and had only joined lately, — regular 
hard up ; so he went two days without food. 
"When we shared at night ho went and 
bought a ham-hone, and actually eat himself 
asleep, for he dropped off with the bone in 
his hand.” 


The Penny-Circus Jester. 

A MAN who had passed many years of his 
life as jester at the cheap circuses, or 2 »ciniy 
' equestrian shows frequenting the fairs in tlio 
neighbourhood of London, obliged mo witli the 
following details: — 

“ There are only two kinds of clowns, the 
stage and the circus clown, only there is dif- 
ferent denominations : for instance, the clo^m 
at the fair and the clown at tht' rcgulai* theatre, 
as well os the ])enny gaff (■when they give jiaii- 
tomimes there), are one and the saliie kind of 
clown, only h(3Uer or w^orsi), according t(j tho 
l)ay andkindof peiTormance; l)ut it's the same 
sort of business. Now the circus clown is of tho 
same kind us those that go about with schools 
of acrobats and negro sereiiaders. He is ex- 
pected to he witty and say clover things, and 
invoiiL anylhiiig lie (Mil lor llu' oioning’s per- 
fiirmsuico ; hut th(‘ iheatro clown is exiiected 
to do nolhing hut what outers into tlie business 
of the piece, ’rjicm two nri' the main distinc- 
tions we muk(‘ in the perfossion, 

“ I’ve travelh'd along with ojily two circuses ; 
hut Ukui it’s the time you stop with tlumi, for 
I was eigliti'cn months along iiilh a man of tlie 
nanif^ ot Johnson, who performc'd at tlio Albion, 
\Vhitechaj>el, and in MuS(‘um sins't, oi)p()sit(i 
Drury-lane (lie had a i>cnny exhibition tlieu), 
and for above tivo }ears ajid a half along 
■^vitli Veale, ■\^dio had a circus at, the Dirdcage, 
Hackney-road, and at AValwortli. 

‘‘ At kliiseum-stre(?t we onh liad((iie ‘i»rad,’ 
■which is slang for ])ony, iilllioiigh we used to 
introduce all the circus business. AVe had 
ju'Tglcrs, and glohi'-rimm'rs, an:] fight-rope 
dancers also. Wi' never had no ring built, 
Imt onlysuivdusl on the singe, and all the wings 
taken out. They used to begin with a cJiant, and 
a hop (singing and dancing), ulh^r which there 
■was tiglit-rojie hopping. As soon ever tho 
rojie ivas dra^wm u]), Johnson, who laid a whq>iu 
his liand, the same as if it was a rrgnlar circus, 
used to say, ‘ Now, Mr. JMeriyman.’ Then I’d run 
on and answer, ‘ Here 1 am, sir, all of a lump, 
as tho old man said what found tho sixpence. 
Pm up and dressed, like a watchhox. AA'^liatshall 
I liavo the phaisun^ for to come for to go, for to 
go for to fetch, for to fotcJi for to carry, to 
oblige you ? ’ I URiudly wore a ring dress, with 
red rings round my tninks, and a lly to cor- 
lospond. Tlio tiglits had straight red liiu's. 
My wig was a white one with a red comb. ’J'lieii 
Johnson wmuld say, ‘ Hav'C the pleasure to 
annotinco Madamo Leone.’ ’I lien J give it: 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is Madame licone, 
a young lady that threw her clotln^s into bed 
and Imng herself upon the door-nail.’ I 'hen she 
just gets up on the rope, and I go and sit down 
as if I was going to sleep. Mr. Johnson then 
says, ‘Come, sir, you’re going to sleep; you’ve got 
your eyes shut.’ I answer, ‘ I beg your pardon, 
sir, I was not asleep.' And then he says I was, 
and 1 contradict him; and add, I had my 
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eyes shut, I am tlie first of the family that 
went to sleep so.’ Then he asks how that is ? 
and I reply, ‘Because they were afraid of 
having their pockets picked;’ and he says, 
‘Nonsense! all your family was very poor, 
there was nothing in their pockets to pick;’ 
and I add, ‘ Yes, hut there was the stitches 
though.’ All these ])uns and catches goes 
immense. ‘ Now, sir,’ he continues, ‘ chalk the 
rope.’ 1 say, ‘ "Whose place is it?* and he re- 
]dies, * The foo]\.’ ‘ Tlien do it yourself,’ T 
answer. And then wc go in this style. He 
cries, ‘ What did you say, sir?’ ‘ 1 said I’d do 
it luyscdf.’ ‘ N(uv, Madame Leone, arc you 
ready?’ and she nods; and then 1 tell the 
music to toodelloo and blow us up. She, Ihen 
does a step or two — a little of the polka — and 
retires, ninl f am told to chalk Iho rope again, 
and this is onr talk ; ‘ Oh dear, oh dear ! then's 
no rest for the -wicked. Sir, would jtoii 1)<‘ so 
kind, so obliging, as to inform me wliy I chalk 
the top of the rope ?’ ‘ To prevent the, young 
lady from slipping down, sir.’ ‘ 01 j, indeed ! 
then I’ll chalk im<ienieath the rope.’ Ho then 
asks, ‘What are yem doing of, sir'” ‘AY by 
didn’t you tell rno when I chalked tin-' <^op it’s 
to prevent the jounglady from slipping down ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ ’J'hen 1 chalked undenuMitli, to 
lirevcnt Ikt from slipping up again. Would 
jou oblige me with your hand?’ Then 1 look 
at it and say, ‘ Tlenty of corns in it; )'ou’\e 
done some liard work in your time/ ‘1 hav(‘, 
sir.’ ‘ Beautiful nails, too;’ and then I ruh 
the chalk on liis hand, and when ho asks ■v\liat 
I'm doing of, 1 say ‘ Chalking it.’ ‘ AVhat foi, | 
sir?' ‘ AVhy, sir, to keep it from slipping into 
other pcoph/s p()ck(its.* Then he gives me a 
click of wlnp and says, ‘ Out of the way, sir! 
Now, Madame Leone, proceed/ 

“AVJien slie/s finished the dance I cry, 

‘ Now I’ll g(it on the rope and have a try,’ 
and I mount very courageously, crying, 

* IM 1)0 a* butcher’s boy, 

J3orii in the Borough, 

Beef-steaks to-day 
And mutton chops to-morrow/ 

“ Then I find the rope move, and pretend 
to he frightened, and cry, *0 Lord, don't! 
it shakes/ Then I ask, ‘ Mr. Johnson, -will 
you chalk my pulse and hand me up the 
burbcr’s-pole ? ’ and wlicn I’ve got it I say, 
‘Here’s a nice ornament on a twelftli-cako.’ 

I also ask him, ‘I say, sir, did you ever know 
some of my friends was first-rate rope-dancers?’ 

‘ No, sir.’ ‘ Oh yes, sir, they danced to some 
of the large houses.’ ‘ What house was that, 
sir? was it Tictoria?’ ‘I know iioUiing about 
ATctoria, sir; you must ask Al)Jert.' ‘ I’crhaps, 
sir, it -was the (Torrick,’ ‘ Oh, catch m> 
brother dancing in a garret.’ ‘ Perhaps, sir, 
it was Covent Garden/ ‘No, sir, he never 
danced in no garden, nor a lane neither.’ 

‘ Perhaps, sir, it was the Haymarket.' ‘ No, 
5^ir; lutr the Corn-market.’ ‘I see, sir, you 
can't remember the hou&e.’ ‘No, sir; I’ll 


tell you, sir, it’s a high stone building between 
Holborn and Newgate-market.’ ‘ Oh, you 
mean Newgate/ ‘Yes, sir; don’t you re- 
member wc were both in there for pot steal- 
ing ? ’ ‘ Come down here, sir, and I’ll give 

you a flogging.’ ‘ You mean to say, sir, you’ll 
give me a flogging if I come down ?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir.’ ‘ Then, sir, 1 shall remain where I am.' 
I then tell the music to toodelloo and blow 
us up, and I attempt to dance, and ho lets tlio 
rope down, which throws me on to my back. 
He asks, ‘Are you hurt?’ and I ¥eply, ‘ No, 
I’m killed.’ ‘Get up, sir.* ‘I'll not move, 
sir.’ ‘ I’ll give you the whip, sir.’ ‘ That’s no 
use, sir; I’ve made a bargain vith it, that if 
I don’t touch it it won’t toiieli me. Oh, 
ain’t I had! I’ve got the cobbler's marbles, or 
else the hen-flew-ont-of-the-window.’ ‘ Here’s 
a policeman coming I' and tlu'U I jumps up 
I in a minute, and ask, ‘ AVhere ?’ 

I “Then T go to his whip, and touch it. 

‘ AVliat s this, Mr. Johnson ? ’ ‘ My whip, Sir.* 

‘ 1 11 tell you what it is, Mr. Johnson, I’ll bet 
y^)U a bottle of hlacldng and a three-out brush, 
that you can't say ‘my whip ’ to throe (piestions 
that I shall put to you.’ ‘ I’ll take jwi, sir/ 

I then take the whip from liini, and say, 

‘ Providing, sir, you was to meet a poor blind 
old man, and }oii was to give him a ha’penny, 
and yon was to meet me and make me a 
present of a h/. note, what would you dosinwe ?' 
He says, ‘My whip, sir.’ ‘ AA)s, sir; that’s one 
I to yon. I say, sir, yoii’vo got a daughter, and 
if she was to marry and get a great deal of 
money, hat would you deserve ? ’ ‘ My whip, 

‘ Ciwtainly, sir ; that’s two to you. N ow, 
sir, providing you was a top of that rope, and 
1 was to undo the rope and let you down, and 
I was to give you th(i cobbler’s marbles with 
the hen-flew-out-of-the-window, and tell you 
that a iiolicenmn was a-eoming, what slionJd 
1 deserve?’ Then he don’t like to say, ‘ My 
whip,’ and stammers out; at last he says it, 
and then I boat him round the stage till ho 
runs otr. Then I lay it do-wn and cry cock-a- 
doodle-do, crowing for victory, and he creeps 
in and gets the whip again, and tlien lashes 
me. 

“ After juggling and globes, -we always did 
‘ a laughable sketch entitled Billy Button’s 
ride to Brentford,’ and I used to be Jeremiah 
Stitchem, a servant of Billy Button’s, that 
conics for a * sitiation.’ It opens this way. 
Jeremiah makes apidications for this situa- 
tion. ‘ He asks, ‘ AVhat can you do ?' * Every- 
tliink and nothink.’ ‘ Can you clean plates?' 
‘I can break ’em,' ‘Can you run errands?' 

‘ All ways.’ He is engaged at 4s. a- week and 
his board ; and tlien comes some comic busi- 
ness about a letter coming by post. Billy 
tells him to bring .him a light to read this 
letter, and he sets fire to it. This letter is 
from Brentford, saying that his sister’s ill and 
that he’s wanted directly. He goes to a livery 
stable and asks for a lady’s pony, at the same 
time sajung he wants it q^uiet. The man 
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says he’s gat three : one that is blind, and 
threw the last gentleman that rode it into a 
ditch, and Bihy won’t have that. The other 
is lame of one leg, and^ he don’t like that, for 
he wants a lady's pony that is very quiet. 
Then this stable-keeper recommends this 
pony, saying it’s very quiet, but it’s a kicker. 
Then first he gets up the wrong way, and the 
head comes round to the tail of the horse; 
Jerry then tells him he’s wong, and then offers 
to give him a ‘ bung up,’ and chucks him right 
over the pony’s back on to the ground on the 
other Hide. He then gets on properly, ready 
for starting, and tells Jerry he may expect 
him Jjomo in a day or two. He tries to start 
the pony, but it won’t go. Jerry takes a 
needle and pretends to stick it into the pony’s 
fiauk, which causes it to Idck and rear until 
he throws Billy Button oft'; and then llie pony 
chases Jerry round the stage wilJi Jiis iiioiilli 
open to bite him. Then IIktc's a regulm- 
confusion, and tliat winds it up. 

“ If that pony catclied you he’d give it you, 
too. He caught hold of me one night by my 
trousers, and nearly shook my life out ot me. 
It hurt me, but eveiybody inared and thought 
it all right. After that 1 hit upon a dodge. 
I used to have a roll of calico tacked on to 
my back, and the pony would catch hold 
of it and pull out about four yards of what 
looked like a shirt. Those ponies are very 
playful, and may be taught anything.* , 

“ Tlie stage-clown’s dress is wliut we term 
full dresses, witli a wig and a tail, but the 
circus clown’s is merely the toii-kiiot|j and 
the ring dress, as if they are sttungled they 
are always on the tvdst, suinelhiiig in the 
style of the Ber|)ent. They don’t do llio red 
lialf-inoon on the cheek, like biago clowns, 
but they have just a dab, running up to the 
cboek-bonc. A stage-down’s dress costs from 
from 5/. to 10/. ; but a circus clown can make 
a suit complete, with pumps and all, for from 
bOs. to 05«. There’s such, a thing as foimtoen 
or fifteen yards of canvas in ‘a stage-down’s ; 
full dress ; and that’s without exagg(*ratmg. 

“ Veal's was the host cii-cus 1 was at ; there 
they Jiad six prads (horses) and two ponies, 
ami the jierformers wero the best then of tlic 
day ; for they had Monsieur Jmdowic, alrcnch- 
nian, and the Lest bui'e-bat k juggler about. 
Mr. Motlat’s troupe, and Mr. Emery’s, was 
there also. Mr. Douglas was down (dong 
•with me, and little JSed and Sum was the 
tumblers. We haxl a l(u*ge tent and regular 
circus, and could accommodate 1500 or 1000 
people. I had 35s. a- week all the time I was 
there, (near years), and it wasn’t much, 
considering the work, for I had to produce 
aU the pantomimes and act as ballet-musler 
as well. 

“ It is, and it ain't, difficult to ride round 
a circus standing up. I’ve known one man, 
who had never rode before in all his life, 
and yet went on one night, when they were 
short of handfl, and done the Olympians to 
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the best of his abilities, without falling 
though he felt very nervous. For these scenes 
they go slowly. You have to keep your eye 
fixed on the horse’s head. I’ve been in a 
circus so long, and yet I can’t ride. Even 
following the horse round the ring makes me 
feel so giddy at times, that I have had to catch 
hold of the tent-pole in the middle just to 
steady myself. 

“ I wasn’t the regular principal clown at 
Veal’s — only oir occasions ; 1 was the speak- 
ing clown and jester. I used to do such things 
as those : — F(jr instimce, there is a act — which 
js rodt — called ‘ Tlio Shipwrecked Sailors,’ 
where he rides round the ring, inti’odiieiiig tlio 
shipwreck horniiipc, and doing a pantomime 
oi’ giving a imitation of the sinking of the 
ship, ami his swirnmuig and returning safe on 
shore. Between the parts I uned to say to 
Llie ring-master, ‘ Arc you aware, sir, that 
I’ve hccii to sea ? ’ He’d say, ‘ No, sir.’ Then 
we’d go on : ‘Yes, sir; I once took a voyage 
to the Ickaey Nockney Islauds, off Bulbuscu, 
.lust by the Thames 'i’uuuel, in the miul.’ 
‘ Indeed, sir ! ’ ‘Yus, sir; and I’ve been somo 
wonderful sights, bir, in iiiy time.’ ‘Indeed, 
sir ! ’ ‘ Yes, sir : on this occasion it come so 
cold, that as the captain was on the qutu’Ler- 
dcck, as he gave the word of command to the 
men, the words (lj‘op])f‘d out of lus niouili 
lumps of ice on Die deck. The ship would 
have been lost, had I not had the presence of 
mind to pick tlio words up, put them into 
'a fning]>au, and warm them over the galley- 
lire : ami as they thawed, so 1 gave the W'ord 
of command to the imm.’ ‘Dear me, sir! 
that was a wonderful sight!’ ‘It was in- 
deed, sir!’ ‘ J don’t believe a word of it.’ 

‘ Ah, sir, if you’d have been tlicre, you’d have 
seen it } ourself.’ ‘ I don’t believe a word 
I of It, Mr. Merrymaii.’ ‘ Ob I come, sir, you 
must believe some.’ ‘Well, I believe apart 
It.’ ‘ Then I believe tli(! oilier part, sir, and 
[ so that makes the lot.’ ‘ Tbut’s right, sir.’ 

‘ Well, sir, I went for another voyage ; and 
* going through the Needles our vessel sprung 
a leak ; not an onion, a leak ; and she got a 
hole in her side.’ ‘She, sir?' ‘Yes, sir, 
the ship ; so the pumps was put to work ; 
but as fast as they puni}»ed the water out 
it come in at the hole, and tlie ship v as sink- 
ing, when the cajitain came on deck and 
asked if there was any man comiigeous enough 
to stop tlie hole. Of course, sir, 1 was there.’ 

‘ But you're not courageous.’ ‘ Ain’t I, sii*? 
liy me.’ ‘ Now, says he, ‘ if there’s any man 
will stop this hole, to him will I give the hand 
of my daughter and 150/. So away I went 
down in the hold, and there was more than 
about 15 foot of water, and I p<ips my head in 
the hole until they got tlie vessel ashore. So 
you see, sir, I had the hand of his daughter 
and the 150/.’ ‘ That was a good job for you, 
Mr. Menyman.’ ‘No, sir; it was a bad job.’ 

‘ How was that, sir ? ’ ‘ Because when I 

was manied I found tliat she was a cream 
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of tartar.* ‘ Then, sir, you had the money ; 
that was a f^ood job for you.’ ‘No, sir; 
that was a bad job, sir.’ * How so ? ’ * I 

bouf^ht some slieep and oxen, and they died 
of the rot.’ ‘ Ah ! that was a bad job, Mr. 
Merrymau.’ ‘ No, sir ; it was a good^job ; for 
shoos were very dear, and I sold the hides 
for more than! gave for the cattle.’ ‘Well, 
that was u good job.’ ‘ No, sir, that was a 
bad job : for I built bouses with the money 
and they g(jt bui’uod do\Mi.' ‘Indeed, sir! 
that was a very bad job for you.' ‘ Oh no, 
sir; it was a very good job, because my wife 
got burnt in them, and, you see, I got rid of 
a Ion non ting •\\ifc.’ 

“ There’s another ffxmous gag ring-jesters 
always do, and 1 was very successful with it. 
Alter tljc act of horsemanship is over, when 
tbej ring-master is about leaving the ring, J 
sriy, ‘ Allow me to go tirst, sir ; ’ and lie re- 
])bes, ‘ No, sir, 1 never follow a fool.' Then 
ve go on: — ‘I always do,’ meaning him. 

* What did you say, sir ? ’ ‘ That’s quite 

true, sir.’ ‘ 1 say, sir, did ever you sec my 
sweetheart?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘There she Is, sir; 
that nice young girl sitting there.’ ‘ 1 don’t 
SCO her.’ — ‘Yes, thofo, sir, a- winking at me 
now. Ah! you littio ducks(;y, ducksey, duck- 
ec} ! ’ ‘I don’t sec her, sir.' Then 1 gets iiirn 
to the middle of the ring, and whilst he? is 
pretending to stare in tin', direction I pointed 
to, I holt off, saying, ‘ I never follows a fool.’ 

“ At fairs we do pretty well, and a circus 
always pays better than an acting-bootli. 
AVe are always on salaiies, and never go upon 
shares. The actors often say we look down 
upon them, and tliink them bencatli our 
notice; aud 1 dare say it’s true, to a great 
extent. I’ve hoard our chaps cry out, ‘.AVon't 
you be glad when herrings are cheap?’ or, 

* How were you off for bits of cancUc and 
lumps of coke last night at sharing ?’ Then, 
HO doubt, we dive better at circuses, for we 
do our steaks aud onions, aud all that sort 
of thing ; and, ijerliaps, that makes us 
cheeky.’ 

“ Some jesters at circuses get tremendous 
engagements. Mr. Barry, they say, had 10/. 
a-week at Astley’s ; and Stonalfe, with his 
dogs, is, I should tliink, equal to him. There’s 
another, Nelson, too, who plays on the har- 
inonicon, and does tunes on bits of wood — 
the same as went on the water in a tub drawn 
by geese, w^ben the bridge broke down at 
Yarmouth — ^he’s had ns much as 15/. a-week 
on a regular travelling engagement. 

“ There ain’t so many jesters as tumbling 
clowns. I think it’s because they find it 
almost too much for them ; for a jester has 
to be ready with his tongue if anything goes 
wrong in the ring. I shouldn’t think tliere , 
was more than from thirty to forty jesters 
in England. I reckon in this way. There 
are from ten to fifteen circuses, and that's 
allowing them two jesters each. In the three- ' 
penny circus, such as Clarke’s or Frazier’s, I 


the salary for a jester is about 2i, a-week, take 
the year round.” 

Silly Billy. 

The character of “Silly Billy” is a kind 
of clown, or rather a clown's butt; but not 
after the stylo of Pantaloon, for the part 
is comparatively juvenile. Silly Billy is su]>- 
posed to h(3 a schoolboy, although not dressed 
in a charity-boy’s attire. He is very po}ni- 
lar with the audience at the fairs; indeed, 
they cannot do without liini. “ The peoide 
like to sec Silly Billy,” I Avas told, “much 
more than they do Pantaloon, fur he g<'ls 
knocked about more though, hut lie gives 
it back again. A good Silly,’’ said iny in- 
formant, “has to imitate all the ways of a 
little boy. When I have been going to a fair, 
1 have many a time stopped for hours watch- 
ing boys at play, learning their various games, 
and getting their sayings. For instance, some 
will go about the streets singing: 

‘ Kh, liipgcty, oh ho ! 

Billy let tho water go ! ' 

wdiicli is some snug about a boy pulling a t ip 
from a water butt, and letting the w'atcr run. 
There’s anotlier : 

‘ Nicky nickey nito. 

I’ll fctriko a light 1’ 

I got these both from watching cliildren whiKt 
playing. Again, boys will swear ‘By the liver 
and lights of a cobbler’s lapstonc ! ’ and their 
most regular desperate oath is, 

* Ain’t tins wet ? ain’t it dry ? 

Cut my throat if I tolls a he.’ 

They’ll say, too ‘ S’elp my greens ! ’ and ‘Upon 
my w'ord and say soi' All these sayings X 
used to w^ork up into my Silly Billy, aud they 
had their success. 

“ I do such things as those, too, which is 
regularly boyish, such us ‘ Give me a hit of 
your bread aud butter, and I’ll give yon a bit 
of my bread aud treacle.’ Again, I was 
watching a lot of boys playing at pitch-button, 
and one says, ‘Ah, you’re up to the rigs of 
this hole ; come to my hole — ^>'ou can’t play 
there!’ I’vi) noticed them, too, playing at 
ring-taw', and one of iheir exclamations is 
‘ Knuckle down fair, and no funking.’ All 
these sayings are very useful to m^e the 
character of Silly Billy perfect. Bless you, 
sir, I was two years studying boys before 1 
came out as Silly Billy. But then I persevere 
when I take a thing in hand ; and I stick so 
close to nature, that I can’t go far wrong in 
that line. Now this is a regulax boy’s answer r 
when somebody says ‘ Hoes your mother know 
you’re out ? ’ he replies, ‘ Yes, she do ; but I 
didn't know the organ-man had lost his 
monkey!’ That always went immense. 

•“ It’s impossible to say when Silly Billy first 
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come out at fairs, or who first supported the week, besides drink, which you can have more 
character. It’s been popular over since a fair given to you than you want, 
can bo remembered. The best I ever saw was “When we go about the streets with tiim- 
Teddy Walters. He’s been at all the fairs biers, we mostly only sing a song, and 
round the universe—England, Ireland, Scot- 1 dance, and keep the ring whilst the porfonn- 
land, Wales, and France. He belonged to a auce is going on. We also ‘ nob,’ or gather the 
circus when he went abroad. He’s done Silly money. I never heard of a Silly Billy going 
Billy these forty year, and he’s a great comic out busking in tap-rooms and that. The \ 
singer beside. I was rec.koucd very clever at tumblers like the Silly Billy, becauise the dross | 
it. I used to look it by making up so young is attractive ; but they are getting out of dat(' j 
for it. It tires you very much, for tliere’s so now, since the groitisque (down is so mucli in \ 
‘much exertion attached to it by the dancing the street. I went about with a scliool termed ! 


and capering about. I’ve done it at the fairs, 
and also with tumblers in the street; only, 
when you do it in the street, you don’t <lo one- 
half the business. 

“ The make-up for a Silly Billy is this : 
Short white trousers and shoos, with a strap 
round the ankh^, long whiter pinafore wdtii a 
frill round the lu^.ck, and red sleeves, and a 
boy’s cap. We dress the head witii the hair 
beliiiid the ears, and dab of rod on llienose 
and two pat(dies of hlach over the eyebrows. 
When I went to the fair I al\va 3 S took tliree 
]>aivs of while trousiws with me. 'J'he girls 
iNed to get up playing larks with me, and 
smearing iny wJiikB trousers with gingerbread. 
It’s a very favourite character \vith the women 
— they stick pins into you, as if you wore a 
pin cushion. I’ve had my thighs bleeding 
sometimes. One lime, diming Grcmiwich, a 
ugly old w’omau came on tiic paraile and 
ki^'sod me, and made me a present of a silver 
sixpence, which^T needn’t sajg was soon sp^jnt 
in pel ter. Why, I’ve brought homo with me 
somcLimes toys enough to last a cliild a fort- 
night, if it w as to break one eveiy day, such as 
carts and horses, cock and hreeclu's, whistles, 
t^’C. You see. Silly Hilly is supposc^d to be a 
thievish sort of a character, and 1 used to 
take the toys away from the girls as they w'ere 
going into the theatre, and then I’d show it to 
the Clown and say, ‘ Oh, look what that nice 
lady’s give me 1 1 sliall take it home to my 
mother.’ 

I’ve done Silly Billy for lUcliardson’s, and 
near every booth of conse(j[uencc. The general 
wages is from 5s. to 7.s. bd. the day, but my 
terms was always the three half-crowns. When 
there's any fairs on, I con always get a job. I 
always made it a rule never to go far away 
from London, only to Greenwich or Gravesend, 
but not farther, for I con make it better in 
town working the concett-rooms. There are 
some who do nothing but Silly Billy; and 
then, if you take the year round, it comes to 
three days' work a-week. The regular salary 
doesn’t come to more than a pound a-week, 
but then you make something out of those 
who come up on the parade, for one will 
chuck you dd., some I*, and 2s. Od. We call 
those parties ‘prossea*’ 1 have had such a 
thing as 5s. give to me. We are supposed to 
share this among the company, and we gene- 
rally do. These are the * nobbings,’ and may 
send up your earnings to as much as 25s. a- 


Thc Demons,’ and very clover they wus, 
though tluiy’vc all broke up now, and t doii’t 1 
know' what‘s Ix'como of lliem. J’hi're w'(‘re ! 
four of them. AVc (li<l middling, hut we could 1 
always manage to knock up such a thing us I 
2(h. (Mich a-week. I was, on and off, about six I 
months witli tlu'tn. After their tiuntding, iIkmi | 
my turn w'oiild Ix'gin. 'J’he drummer would | 
say : ‘ Turn and tiuTi ahoiit’s fair piny. Billy, ' 
now it’s 3 (3ur turn. A song from Billy; and 
if wc meet with any encouragement, ladies 
and gentlemen, tluj young man Ihto W’lll tie 
his legs together and chuck seviTal summer- 
sets.’ Then I’d sing such a song as ‘ Clemen- 
tina Clements,’ which l^egins like this : 

* You talk of modest girls, 

Now I’ve seen a few, 

But tbCTo’s uuno licka the ono 
I’m sticking up to. 

But some of her faults 
Wt)ukl make some ehaps ill ; 

But, with all her faults, 

Yea, 1 love her a till. 

Such a <lclic,itc duck was ClouieutuKi Clcmouts ; 

Such a delicate duek 1 never did see.* 

“ Thoni’s one verso w'here she won’t walk 
over a polato-lield boeauso they’\e got eyes, 
and another when she faints at seeing til)utch 
doll without clothes on. Then slie doesn’t 
like tables’ h'gs, and all suchastlmt, and that’s 
why she is ‘ sucJi a delicate dunk.’ That song 
always tells witli the women. Then I used to 
sing an other, called ‘ Wluitdo men andwmnen 
marry for ? ' which was a very groat favourite. 

One verso tliat went very w ell wus : 

‘ If a good wife you’ve got, 

(But thcre’8 very few of those, ) 

Your money goes just like a sJuit : 

They’re ovorlastmg wanting clothes. 

And when you’ve bougiit ’em all you can, 

Of course you cannot Imy them m«*ro ; 

|joy cry, Do you call yourself a man ? 

Was this what we got married for ? ’ 

“When I danced, it was merely a comic 
dance — what we call a ‘ roley pohy.' Sorne- 
times, when we had been walking far, and 
pitching a good many times, the stones would 
hurt my feet aw’ful with dancing. 

“Pitching with tumblers is nothing com- 
pared to fair-parading. ’J'here you are the 
principal of the comic men after Clown, for 
he’s first. We have regular scenes, which 
take twenty minutes working through. When 
the parade is slack, then comes the Silly BiUy 
business. There’s a very celebrated sketch, or 
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whatever you call it, which Clown and Silly 
Billy do together, taking off mesmcrisin. 

^ Clown comes on, dressed up in a tall white 
hat, and with a cloalc on. He says that he has 
inst arrived from the island ot Mititti, and 
that he's the great Doctor Bokanki, the most 
celebrated mesmcriser in the world. He says, 
‘Look at me. Hero I am. Ain’t I mes- 
merised elephants ? Ain’t I mesmerised mon- 
keys ? and ain’t I going to mesmerise him ? ’ 
Ho then tells Silly Billy to sit in the chair. 
Then he commences passing his hands acnjss 
his eyes. He asks Billy, ‘ Wlmt do yon see, 
Billy ? * He turns his face, with his shut (=5ycs, 
towards tlie crowd, and says, ‘ A man with a 
big nose, sir, and such a many pimples on his 
face.’ ‘.\nd now what do you see, Billy?’ 
‘ Oh, ain’t that gal a- winking at me I Y(ni he 
quiet, or I’ll tell my mother.’ ‘ Now what do 
you see, Billy? ’ ‘ Notliink.’ Then the doctor 
turns to tlie crowd, and says, ‘ Now', ladies and 
gentlemen, I shall imich lam on the fakement 
at the buck of his head which is calh d a hump. 
Oh, my eyes! ain’t Billy’s bead a-swelling! 
This hump, ladies and gimtiemen, is called a 
organ — not a church nor ^ct a (diajiel organ, 
nor yet one of them th(*y grind in tbcj street. 
And liore’s another orgun,’ ho sajs, putting 
his bond on Billy’s stomacli. ‘ This liere is 
called his wittling dq)artitient organ, or whore 
lie puls his grub, f shall now touch him on 
aiiotlier fakement, and make him sing.’ 'Jdam 
lie j)uts his finger on Billy’s head, and Billy 
sings: 

‘As I one day was liawking niy ware, 

1 thouglit I’d invent soinolhmg novel and nirc ; 

For as I’m not green, and I know what’s o’clock, 

So I’ll have a go ni at the pme*applc rock. 

Tol do ro lay, tol de ro lay.‘ 

“ Then Billy becomes quiet again, and the 
doctor says, ‘ I’ll now', ladies and genth^men, 
tf)uch him ^ on armthtu* fakement, and cause 
Billy to cry. This here is his organ of the 
handling department.’ Then ho Udees Billy’s 
linger and bites it, and Billy begins to roar 
like a town hull. Then the doctor says, ‘ I’ll 
now, ladies and gentlemen, touch him on ano- 
ther fakement, wdiereby the youth can tell mt‘ 
what Tvo got in my hand.' He then puts liis 
baud in his coat-tail pocket, and says, ‘ Billy, 
w'hat have I got in my hand ? ' and Billy says, 

‘ Ah, you nasty beast ! why it's a— it’s a — it’s a 
— oh, I don’t like to say ! ’ They do this a lot 
of times, Billy always repljing, ‘ Oh, I don’t 
like to say ! ’ untd at last he promises that, if 
he won’t tell his mother, he w'iU; and then he 
says, ‘ It's a small-tooth comb.’ ‘ Very right, 
Billy ; and what's in it ? ’ ‘ Why, one of them 
*ere things that crawls.’ ‘Very right, Billy; 
and what is it?’ ‘Why, it’s a— it’s a black- 
beetle.’ ‘ Ve^ right, Billy ; again. Do 
you see anything else ? ’ ‘ There’s some crumbs.’ 
Then he tells BiBy, that as he is such a good , 
boy he’ll bring him to ; and Billy says, ‘ Ob, | 
don’t, please, sir; one’s quite enough.’ Then! 
ho brings him to, and Billy says, * Oh, ain't it 


uioef Oh,. it's so golly! Bere, you young 
woman, I wish you'd let me touch your 
humps.’ Then, if the people laugh, he adds, 
* You may laugh, but it gives you a all-over 
sort of a feeling, as if you had drunk thr«3o 
pints erf picMing vinegar.* 

“ That's a very favourite scene ; but I 
haven’t give it you all, for it would fill a 
volume. It always makes a hit; and Billy 
has a rare chance of working comic attitudes 
and so on when the doctor touches his bumps. 

“ There’s another very celebrated scene for* 
Silly Billy. It’s what we call the preaching 
scene. Silly Billy mounts up a ladder, and 
Clown holds it at the bottom, and looks 
through the steps. Clown has to do the clerk 
to Billy’s parson. Billy begins by telling the 
clerk that he must say ‘ Barley sugar ’ at the 
end of every sentence he i)reaches. Billy be- 
gins in this way : — ‘ Keyind bretliren, and you 
fair damsels,’ and he’s supposed to he address- 
ing the chaps ‘and gals on the parade, ‘ I hope 
til at the text I shall give you will be a moral 
to you, and iircvcnt you from eating the for- 
bidden swetils of — ’ ‘Bailey sugar!’ ‘No, 
you fool — sill ! and ibat w'ill put you in the 
nght path as you walk through the fields 
of — ’ ‘ Barl(*y sugar ! ’ ‘ No ; virtue, you 
fool ! My text is taken from tlio epistle of 
Thomas to the Ethiopians, the first chapter, 
and two first slices oft* a leg of mutton, where 
it says so bcautifiill\ — ’ ‘ Bmiey sugar 1 ’ ‘No, 
no ; that’s not it ! Now it como to go along in 
tlui lim year in tho fii’st month, two clays be- 
fore tliai, as we was journeying through the 
land ot! — ’ ‘ Barley sugar ! ’ ‘ No, no, you 

fool! keep quiet. Elowerpotamia, wo met a 
serpent, and from his mouth was issuing — ’ 

‘ Barley sugar ! ’ ‘ No, no ! fire.’ Then all 
the people on the parade jump up and shout, 

‘ Where ? ’ Then Billy says, ‘ Ob, my sister’s 
tom-cat, lier(**s a congregation ! Sit down.’ 
When they are all (piiet again, Billy goes on : 

‘ Now this I sny unto you — ’ ‘ Barley sugar ! ’ 
‘Keep quiet, will you 1 ’ and ho hits Clown with 
his foot. ‘ Two shall he well and two shall be 
queer. Oh, ain’t I ill ! Gofmen of litUe un- 
derstanding, and inherit a basin of pea-soup at 
the cook-shop, together With — ’ ‘Barley 
.sugar!’ ‘Nhi such thing! — my blessing. 
Unto you will I give nothing, and unto you 
just half us much — * ‘ Barley sugar ! ^ ‘ Hold 
your tongue! You that have had nothing 
shall give it back again, and you tliat had 
nothing at all, you shall keep it Now let 
ns sing — ’ ‘Barley sugar!' ‘No; a song.* 
Then Billy tells them to get their books, and 
they take up pint pots, or whatever they can 
get ‘ I.et us sing, 'and they all jump up, and 
they all begin; 

* If I was a drayman’s hone 

One quarter of the year, 

I’d put my tail where my head ought to be. 

And rd drink up aUthe-^ 

Barley sugar!’ — ‘ Hold your tongue! — ^beer.’ 
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After all of them have snog, Bmjr s&}% * Now 
let us say,’ and all oftbem howU ‘Aye, aye.’ 

*■ Now is tho winter of our discontent^ 

We Have not enough money to pay our rent ; 

And by all the clouds that tip our house,, 

We’ve nob enough food to feed a——’ ^ 

‘Barley sugar!’ ‘Yes, barley sugar,’ says 
Billy. Then all the congregation cries — ‘ 0 
— 0 — 0 — o;’ and Clown says, ‘Bar — bar — 
bar — ^barley sugar,’ and he is so much affected 
he weeps and goes to wipe his eyes, and lets the 
ladder fall, and down comes Billy. He gives 
sundry kicks, and then pretends to be dying. 
The congregation say, ‘ Pe'ace be with you, 
Billy,' and he answers, ‘Yes, peas-pudding 
and Med taters;’ and the Clown howls out, 
‘Barley sugar!’ When Billy is dead, il‘ busi- 
ness isn’t \ery good, they put the body on 
the ladder, and form a procession. The Biusic 
goes at the head and inlays a hornpipe, slowly, 
and then they leave the booth, and parade 
through the fair among the people, with Clown 
as chief mourner. The people are bursting 
their sides, and wherever we go they follow 
after. All the mourners keep crying, ‘ Ob, oh, 
oh, Billy’s dead! ' and then Billy turns round, 
and somoUmes says, ‘ Don’t bo fools ! it’s only 
a lark:' or else, ‘Don’t toll mother; sIic’U 
give mo a liiding.’ This procession business 
always biiiigs a Hock behind us, and fills the 
theati’e, or gmes a great way towards it. When 
I have bc(’]i Silly Billy, and representing this 
scene, and been canied througli the fair, Pie 
been black and blue from the girls coming up 
and pincliing me through Uic ladder. The 
girls are wonderfully cheeky at fairs, and all 
for a lark. They used to get me so precious , 
wild, I couldn’t help coming to life, and say, j 
‘ Quiet, you hussies ! ’ But it were no good, for 
they’d follow you all about, and keep on nip- 
ping a fellow. 

“ Another celebrated scene or sketch is the 
teetotal one, and a rich one it is. Billy is 
supposed to have joined tlie temperance par- 
ties. He calls for a tub to preach upon, and 
he says he win consider it a favour if they 
could let » it be a water-butt. They lift Billy 
on to the tub, and a cove — Clo^vn generally — 
sits under to take the choir of the meeting. 
Then the paraders stand about, and I begin : 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, w’aking friends, and 
lazy enemies, and Mr. Chairman, what I’m 
about to tell you I’m a stanch teetotaler.’ 

‘ Hear, hear, hear,’ everybody cries, ‘ I have 
been so for now two — ’ and the Clown sug- 
gests ‘Years.' ‘No, minutes. I'd have you 
avead water as you would avoid a bull that 
wasn’t in a chaney-shop.’ ‘Hear, hear, hear.’ 
‘I once knew a friend of mine who drank water 
tin he was one solid mass of ice ; and he drunk 
tea till the leaves grew out of his nose.’ ‘ Oh, 
oh, hear, hear.* ‘ He got so fat, you couldn’t 
see 1^. This, my friends, comes of tea- 
ddnking 1 ’ ‘ Hear, hear, hear.' ‘ I hope, kind 
Mends, this will be a lesson to you to avoid | 


I drinking too much’ — Then the chairman 
jumps up and says, ‘Beer!’ ‘No, no; tea. 
Drink in moderation, and never drink more 
than I do. Two pots of ale, three pints of 
porter, four glasses of gin, five of rum, and six 
of brandy, is enough for any man at one time. 
Don’t drink more, please.* ‘ Hear, hear, hear.’ 
‘ That will cause you to be in the height of 
bloom. Your nose will blossom; your eyes 
’svill be bright as two burnt holes in a blanket; 
your heed will swell till no hat will fit it. 
Pilose are facts, my friends : imdeniable facts, 
my kind friends.’ ‘ Hour, hear, hear.’ ‘You 
will got so fat, you'll take up the pavement to 
wtilk, I believe, and I trust, that what I have 
said irill not convince you that teetotalism 
and coffeetotalism are the best things ever 
invoiitod. Sign the ph'dge. 'Phe pledge-book 
here. You must all pay a penny; and if 
you don’t keep up your pa}TaentH, you will be 
cratchod. Willi these lew remarks I now 
conclude my address to you, hoping that every 
t’licnd among you is so benevolent as to sub- 
hcrihc a pot of beer. I shall be happy to drink 
it, to show you how awful a thing it is not to 
become ii tcetol allcr.’ Then they all msh 
forward to sign the pledge, and they knock 
Clown over, and ho tumbl(*s Silly Billy into 
the barrel up to his neck. Thou we all sing 

‘ I likes a drop of good beor, 

. I likes a drop of good beer ; 

And hang thoir cvor if over they trios 
To rob a poor man of his boor.* 

And that ends the meeting. 

“ I was in Grei'nwdcli fair, doing Silly Billy, 
when the celebrated distnri^ance with the 
oldicrs took place, I was at, Smith and Web- 
ster’s booth ( Richardson’s that was), and our 
clown w'as Ihiul Betro, He had been a bit of 
a fighting mail. He was bending dowm for 
Silly Billy to take a jump over him, and some 
of the soldiers ran up and tuOk the back. 
They knocked his back as they went over, and 
he got shirt ey. Then came a row. Dour of 
them pitched into Paul, and he cries out for 
help. The moh began to pelt the soldiers, and 
they called out to their comrades to assist 
them. A regular confusion ensued. The 
soldiers tumbled us about, and took off their 
belts. They cut Paul’s forehead right open. 

I was Silly Billy, and I got a broomstick, and 
when one of the soldiers gave me a lick over the 
lace with his belt, I pitched him over on the 
mob with my broomstick. I was tumbled 
downuthe steps among the mob, and bang mo 
if they didn’t pitch into me too ! I got the 
nw'fuUeBt nose you ever see. 'J'lierc was I, in 
my long pinafore, a- wiping up the blood, and 
both my eyes going as black as plums. I cut 
up a side nloce, and then I sat down to txy 
and put nose to rights. Lord, how I did 
look about for plaster! Y^enl came hack 
there was all the fair a fighting. The fighting- 
men came out of their booths and let into the 
soldiers, who was going abemt fiouruhing their 
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belts and hitting evei^'body. At last the 
l)olice came ; two of them was knocked down, 
and sent back on stretchers : but at last, when 
ti picket was sent for, all the soldiers — there 
was about forty of them — were walked off. 
They got Iroin six to nine months' imimson- 
nient; and those that let into the police, 
eighteen months, I never see such n sight. 
It was all up with poor Silly JiiUy for that fair, 
for 1 had wrap my face up in plaster and 
llannel, and keep it so for a week. 

“ 1 shouldn’t think there ’acre more than a 
dozen Silly I’.illys going about at the i^resent 
time; and out oftiiein there ain’t above three 
firs t-rai ITS. J know nearly all of th<‘in. When 
fairs ain't on they go about llie streets, either 
A\ith schools of tumblers or serenaders; or 
elsi* they turn to singing at the concerts. To 
1)0 a good Silly Hilly, it reipiires a man with 
heaps of funniment and iileiity of talk. He 
must also have a young-looking face*, and the 
taller the man the hotter for it. When I go 
out I always do my own gag, and I try to 
Jmock out somctliing new. 1 can take a candle, 
or a straw, or a piece of gingerbread, or any 
mortal thing, and lecture ou it. At fairs we 
imdce our talk rather broad, to suit the au- 
dience. 

“ Our best si)ort is ’wlu'n* a giil comes up 
on the parade, and stautU there hefon* going 
inside — we have immense fun witli lier. 1 
oli’er to marry lier, and so does Clown, and we 
tpiarrel as to wlio projiosed to tho young 
woman first. I swear slio’s my gal, and lie 
does the same. Then we appeal to her, and 
teU her what we’ll give her as presents. It 
makes immense fun. Tlie girls always take 
it in good pnrt, and seem to enjoy it as much 
as the mob in front. If we see that she is in 
any ways shy we drop it, for it’s done for mer- 
riment, and not to insult ; and wc always strive 
to amuse and not to abuse our fnends.” 

Hilly Haulow. 

Billy Hahlow,” is another supposed comic 
cliai'acter, that usually accompanies eitlier the 
Btreel-dancei’s or acroliats in their peregriiia- 
tions, I’he dress consists of a cocked-liat and 
red feather, a soldier’s coat (generally a ser- 
geant’s with sash), white trowsers with ilie legs 
tucked into Wellington hoots, a large tin eye- 
glass, and an old broken and ragged umbreila. 
The nose and cheeks arc coloured bright red 
with vermilion. The “ comic business” con- 
^sts of the songs of the “ Merry Month of 
^ay,” and “Billy Barlow,” together with a 
old conundrums and jokes, and somotiraes 
"hero the halfpence are very plentiful) a 
ert v^ic »* dance. The following statement con- 
g this peculiar means of obtaining a 
beetle, j^ad from a man whom^il' had seen 
iii the streets, dressed up for the 
Ihen lie came to me so thoroughly altered 
hoy hell hnn j could hardly recognise 
don t, ploi^, jjQ almost a re- 

he omigs him to, 


spectable appearance, and was remarkably 
clean and neat in his attire. Altogether, in 
his undress, he might have been mistaken for 
a better kind of mechanic. There was a 
humorous expression, however, about his 
mouth, and a tendency to grimace, that told 
the professional buffoon, “I go about now 
as. Billy Barlow,” he said ; “ the character of 
Billy Harlow was origin filly played at the races 
by a man who is dead. He was about ten 
years at the street business, doing nothing else 
than Billy Harlow in the public thoroughfares, 
and at fairs and races. He might have made 
a fortune had he took cure on it, sir; hut he 
was a great drunkard, and spent all he got in 
gin. He died seven years ago — ^where most 
of the street-performers ends their days — in 
the workhouse. He was formerly a j)otman 
at some public-house, and got discharged, and 
then took to singing comic songs about the 
streAs and fairs. The song of ‘ Billy Harlow’ 
(ivliich was very ))opular then) was among 
the lot that he sung, and that gave his name. 
He used to sing, too, the song of ‘I hope I 
don’t intrude and for that he dressed up as 
Paul Pry, which is tho reason of the old um- 
hi*(‘lla, the eye-glass, and the white trowsers 
tucked into tJio boots, being part of tho cos- 
tume at present. Another of liis songs was 
tlie ‘Merry Month of May,’ or ‘Follow the 
] )rum ; ’ and for that ho jiut on the soldier’s 
coat and cocked-hat and feather, which we 
wears to tins day. After this he was called 
‘General Hailow.* When he died, one or two 
took 1() the same kerach ter, and they died in 
the workhouse, like us all. Two months ago 
T thought I’d take to it myself, as there was a 
vacancy in the purfossion, 1 have been for 
thirty years at tho street business, off and on. 
I am fifty now. I was a muffin and biscuit- 
baker by tradi) ; but, like the rCst on us, I got 
fond of a roving life. My father was a tailor 
by trade, but took to being a supernumerary’ 
at Coveiit Garden Theayter, where my uncle 
was a performer, and when I was nine years 
old I played tlie part of the child in ‘ Pizarro,’ 
and after that I was one of4;he devils what 
danced round my uncle in ‘Motlier Goose.’ 
When I was fourteen year old my uncle ap- 
prenticed me to the muffin business, and I 
stuck to it for five years ; but when I was out 
of my time I made up my mind to cut it, and 
take to performing. First I played clown at a 
booth, for I liad always a taste for the comio 
after I had played the devil, and danced round 
my uncle in the Covent-garden pantomime. 
Some time after that I took to play the drum 
and pipes ; and since then I have been chiefly 
performing as musicianer to different street 
‘xhibitions. When business is bad in the 
winter or wet weather, I make sweetmeats, 
and go about the streets and sell them. I 
never made muffins since I left the business ; 
ydu see, I’ve no stove nor shop for that, and 
never had the means of raising them. Sweet- 
meats takes little capital— to%, brandy-balls, 
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And Albert rock isn't expensive to get up. Be- 
sides, I’m known well among the children ir 
the streets, and they likes to patronise the 
purfession for sweetmeats, even though they 
won’t give nothing while you’re a pedonning; 
I've done much the same since I took to the 
Billy Barlow, as I did before at the street 
business. We all share alike, and that’s what 
I did as the drum and pipes. I never drdss 
at home. My wife (I’m a married man) know's 
the part I play. She came to see me once, 
and laughed at me fit to bust. The landlord 
nor the fellow-lodgers where I live — I have a 
room to myself — ain’t aAvaro of what 1 do; I 
sneaks my things out, and dresses at a public- 
house. It costs us a pot for dressing and a 
pot for undressing. \Ve has the use of the 
lap-room for that. I’m like the rest of the 
world at homo — or rather more serious, 
maybe, — though, thank God, I don't want for 
food; things is cheap cnougli now; and if I 
can't get a living at tlie huttboner}' business, 
why 1 tries sweetmeats, and hetw'ccn the two 
I do manage to grab on somehow, and that’s 
more than many of my purfession can do. 
IMy pardner (a strect-daiiccr whom he brought 
with him) must either dance or starve ; and 
there’s plenty like him in the streets of Lon- 
don. I only know of one otijor Barlow hut mo 
in the business, and he’s only taken to it after 
me. Some jokes ain’t fit for ladies to listen to, 
but wot I says is the best-aj)provccl jokes — such 
as has been fashionable for many years, and 
can’t give no offcnco to no one. I say to the 
musician, * Well, master, can you tell me why 
ai’G the Thames Tunnel and K luigerfonl Sus- ' 
pension Bridge like two joints badly done?' 
He’ll say, ‘ No, Mr. Bailow and then 1 give 
him the answer: ‘ Because one is o^c^-doIle, 
and the other is under-done.’ 'I’ln^ii I raise 
my umbrella, saying, ‘ I tliink I m piirwided 
against Uie weather;’ and as the umbrella is 
^1 tom aud slit, it raises a laugh. Some days 
I get six shillings or ^evcii shillings as my 
share; sometimes not a quarter of the money. 
Perhaps I may average full eighteen shillings 
a-week in the summer, or more ; but not a 
pound. In the winter, if there’s a subsistence, 
that’s all. Joking is not natural to mo, and 
I’m a steady man; it’s only in the way of 
business, and I leave it on one side when l’ve 
got my private apparel on. I never tliink of my 
public character if I can help it, until I get 
my show-dress on, aud I’m glad to get it oil' 
at night ; and then I tliink of my home and 
children, and I struggle hard for tliem, ami 
feel disgust oft enough at having been a tom- 
fool to street fools.” 

Sthoixikg Actors, 

What are ccdled strolling actors are those who 
go about the country and play at the various 
fairs and towns. As long as they are acting 
in a booth they are called canvas actors ; but 
supposing they stop in a town a few days 


I after a fail*, or build uj) in a town whero thoro 
is no fair, that constitutes -wliat is termed 
private business. 

“ Wo call strolling acting ‘ mumming,’ and 
the actors ‘mumm(?rs.' All spouting is nuiin- 
ming. A strolling actor is siippos<'d to know 
something of everything. He doesn’t ahvays 
get ft jiart given to him to learn, but he’s 
more often told what character he’s to tak(i, 
and what he's to do, and he’s su])posed to ho 
able to find words capable of illustrating tho 
character ; in fact, ho has to * gag,’ that is, 
make up words. 

When old liichardsoii was alive, lio used 
to make the actors study their parts regularly; 
and there's 'I'honie and Bennett's, and Dou- 
glas’s, and other largo travelling couccnis, 
that do so at tho present time; hut whero 
there’s one tlnit does, there’s ten that don’t. 

I was never in one that di<l, iii»tto study the 
parts, aud I liave been mumming, on aud off, 
thos<' ten years. 

‘There’s vmy few penny gRffs in London 
W’here they sjieak; in fact, 1 only know one 
whore they do. It ain’t allowa’d by law, and 
the police are uncommon sewere. 'J’hey gomT- 
ally play ballets and dumb acting, singing 
ami dancing, and such-like. 

“ I never Jienrd of such a thing as a canvas 
heatre being prosecuted for ha^ing spefUdiig 
plays performed, so long as a fair is going on, 
hut if it builds at other times I ‘have known 
he mayor to object to it, and order the com- 
lany aw'ftv. Wlion we go to julch in a town, 
»ve alwa}s, if it’s a quiet one, ask permission 
)f the mayor to let us build. 

“ The mummers have got a slang of their 
ow'n, which pjirtics connect'd with the perfes- 
siou generally use. It is called ‘miimiucra’ 
slang,’ and 1 have been told that it’s a com- 
pound of broken Italian and French. Somo 
of the Ilomanoe is also mixed up with it. 
This, for instance, is tlio slang for ‘Give mo a 
ghass of beer,’ — ‘Your nabs sparkle my nabs,’ 
‘ftdi’op of beware.’ ‘I hav(‘ got no money’ 
is, ‘ My nabs has naiiti dinali.’ I’ll give you a 
few sentences. 

“ ‘ Parni ’ is rain ; and ‘ toha ’ is ground. 

“ ‘ Naiiti numgarc ’ is — No food. 

“ ‘ Nanti fogare ’ is — No tobacco. 

“ ‘ Is his nabs a bonajiross?’ — Is he good for 
something to drink ? 

“ ‘ Nanti, his nabs is a keteva Ijomer ’ — No, 
he’s a had sort. 

“ ‘ The casa mil parkor our nabs multi ’ 
means, — This house will tumble dowm. 

“ Vadii tile glu/t*’ is — Look at tho w’indow, 

“These are nearly all tlu' miimmors' slang 
words w'c use; but tluy api'ly lo ditferent 
meanings. We call hreulda^t, dinner, tea, 
snppex*, all of them ‘ numgniv^ ;’ and all beer, 
brandy, water, or soup, are ‘ hf'ware.’ We call 
everybody *iis nabs,’ or ‘bor nabs.* I went 
among the penny-ice imm, w’ho are Italian 
chaps, and I found that they w i re speaking ti 
lot of mummers’ slang. It is a good deal 
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Italian. We think it must have originated 
from Italians who went about doing panto- 
mimes. 

“Now, the way we count money is nearly all 
of it Italian; from one farthing up to a 
shilling is this 

“ ‘ Patina, nadsa, oni soldi, duey soldi, tray 
soldi, quatro soldi, chinqui soldi, say soldi, 
seter soldi, otter soldi, novra soldi, deshra 
soldi, lettra soldi, and a bioulc.’ A lialf-crown 
is a ‘ metsa carroon a ‘ carroon ’ is a crown ; 
‘metsapunta’ is half-a-sovereign ; a ‘punt a’ 
is a pound. Even witJi these few words, by 
mixing them up with a few English ones, we 
can tidk away as fast as if we was tising our 
own language. 

“Mumming at fairs is liardor than ])rivat(i. 
business, because you have to ])erfonn so 
many times. You* only wear one dress, and 
all the actor is expf^cted to do is to stand up 
to the dances outside and act in. Hell have , 
to dance perha])s sixteen quadrilles in the 
course of the day, and act about as often 
inside. 'Ilie eora]>any generally work in 
shju’es, or if they pay by the day, it’s about 
four or five sliiliings a-day. When ymi go to 
. got engaged, the lirst question is, ^Wliat can 
you do^’ and the next, ‘ Do you find your own 
properties, sucli as russet bools, your dress, 
hat and feathers. &c ?’ Of course they like 
your dress the belt(‘r if it’s n slHovyone; and 
it don’t much matter about its cori'csponding 
v.ith the ])ioce. Eor instance, Homy tlie 
Si'cund, in ‘ Eair Eosamond,’ always comes on 
W'itb a cavalier’s dress, and nobody notices 
the ditferenco of costume. In fact, the seme 
dresses are used over and over again for I lie [ 
same pieces. The general dress for the ladies 
is a v(dvet skirt with a satin stomacher, with a 
gold bund round the waist and a pearl baud 
on the forehead. They, too, wi'ar the same 
dresses for all tlie pieces. Aregiilar lairslioiv 
has only a small compass of drosses, for they 
only goes to the same jdaces onco in a yi'ui’, 
anil c'f course their costumes ain’t remcm- 
hcred. 

“ 'J’he principal fair pieces are ‘ Blue Beard,’ 

* liohert, duke of Nonnandy,’ and ‘Efdr Eosa- 
mond, or th(‘ Bowers of AVoodstixdc.’ I recol- 
lect onco they played ‘Maria JMaitin,’ at a 
fair, in a comitany I was w ith, and wo ]>lnycd 
that in cavalier costume ; tiud so we did ‘ Tlie 
Murder at Staiilield llaU,’ Jliish’s afl’air, in 
dresses of the time of Charh's tin' Second. 

“ An actor’s share will average for a fair at 
five shillings a-day, if tho fair is anything at 
all. AVheri w’o don’t work we don’t get i>.dd, 
BO that if we only do one fair n-w'eik, that’s 
fifteen shillings, unless w'e stoj» to do a day 
or two private business afUT the fair. 

Fair Eosamond ’ isn't so good a piece as 
‘ Blue Beard,’ for that’s a groat fair piece, and 
a never-foiling draw'. Five }ears ago I was 
with a company — Star and Lewis w'ere tlic 
acting managers. TTien ‘ Blue Beard ' w'as 
our favourite piece, and we played it five fairs 


out of six. ‘ Fair Eosamond ’ is too sentimen- 
tal. They Eke a comedy man, and the one 
in ‘ Fair Eosamond ' isn’t nothing. They like 
the secret- chamber scene in ‘ Blue Beard.’ It’s 
generally done by the scene rolling up and 
discovering another, with skeletons painted on 
the back, and blue fire. We always carried 
that scene with us wherever we went, and for 
the other pieces the same scenes did. At 
Star’s, our scenes were somewhat about ten 
feet wide and eight feet high. They all roEed 
up, and there were generally about four in 
working order, with tlie drop curtain, wliich 
made five. 

“You mny put the price of a good fair 
theatrical booth dr>WTi at from fifty pounds to 
two hundred and fifty pounds. There’s some 
of them more expensive still. For instance, 
llio paintings alone on the front of Douglas’s 
Sliakcsperian theatre, must have cost seventy 
])ounds ; and lus dress must have cost a deal, 
ibr lie’s got a })rivate theatre at Bolton, and 
ho W(H'ks them there as well as at fairs. 

The ‘ Bottle Imp ’ is a very effective fair 
piece. It ox>cns with a scene of Venice, and 
Willobald and Albert, which is the comedy 
man and tho juvenile. Tho comic man's 
priiici])al lino is, ‘ I’ll tell your mother,’ every 
time Albert wants to go and see his sw'cct- 
heart, or if he’s doing anything that he thinks 
improper. In the fii*st act Albert goes to his 
swecllioart’s house, and the father consents to 
their union, provided he can gain so many 
ducats. Albert tlion finds out a stranger, who 
is Nicolo, W’ho asl'S him to gamble wu I li him at 
dice: Allx'rt says ho is poor. Nicolo says ho 
onc(' w'as ])oor, but now be lias great wealth, 
lie then tells Albort, that if he likes ho can be 
rich too. He says, ‘ Have yon not heard of 
jm])s and bottle imps?’ ‘ StulT!' says Albert; 
‘me, indeed! a iioor artist ; I have heard of 
such things, but 1 heed them not.' ‘But, 
boy,’ says Nicolo, ‘ J liavo- that in my possession 
will make you ricli indeed ; a drop of thS 
elixir in this bottle, rubbed on the outside, 
w^ill give you all you require ; and if ever yon 
wosli to part witli it, jou must sell it for less 
tlian you gave.’ He gives three ducats for it, 
and as he gives the money the demon laughs 
from the side, ‘ Ha ! ha 1 ha ! mine, mine ! ’ 
Albert looks amazed. Nicolo says, ‘Ah, 
}outJi! ma} }ou know more happiness than I 
have whilst 1 had that in my possession :’ and 
then bo goes otf. Albert then tries the power 
of the bottle. He says, ‘ What, ho ! I wish 
for wine,’ and iTs shoved on from the side. 
As lie is drinking, Willebald exclaims, ‘ 0 
dear, O dear! I’vo been looking for my master, 
O that I were only safe back again in Thread- 
neetlle-street ! I’ll never go hunting pretty 
girls again. Oh, won’t I tell his mother!' 
‘How' now', caitiff I — Leave me !’ says Albert. 

‘ All light,’ says WiUebald ; ‘ I’U leave you— 
w^oii’t 1 tell your mother !’ 

, “ When Willebald goes, Albert wishes for 

1 sleep, and the Bottle Imp repEes, ‘ All your 
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■wishes shall he gratified, excepting one. Sleep 
you cannot have while I ani in your posses- 
sion/ The demon then seizes him by the 
throat, and Albert falls on stage, demon 
exulting over him. Enter WiJlehald, who, 
seeing the demon, cries, * Murder ! murder ! 
Oh, won't I tell their mothers !’ and that ends 
the first act. 

“In the second and last act, Albert gives 
Willcbald instructions to sell the br)ff]e ; ‘ hut 
it is to be for Jess thnn throo dnrat^/ Wille- 
bald says, ‘No njariije-storeK(*e})er ^^ouId 
give three ducats for an old boltjo;’ but lie 
goes off shouting, out ‘ Wlio'Jl ])ily a bottle ? 
■Who'll buy a iMitlle?’ Jn the next stjene, 
Willebald is still sliouting liis l)oitlt' ior sale, 
wth folks laughing oil* stftge and dogs bark- 
ing. He snys, ‘Ah ! laugh <iway. It’s wtllto 
be merry, but I’m obliged to ciy — WlioJl luiy 
a bottle?’ He, then says Ik/s ‘not going 
walking about jxll day s<dhng a boftb'/ and 
then lie saj’s he’s got two ducats, and he’ll 
buy the buttle himself, soom'r lliaii trudge 
about Venice. Then he says, ‘ Ob, .Mr. I tot tie, 
hero arc the ducats ; now } ou are miue.’ Then 
the demon cries, ‘Mine, mine!’ He snyn it 
was only the wind. Tlaai be sa>s, ‘ Ob, bow I 
wish I was at home again, and lu'ard my little 
brothers and sistoi’s singing !’ And inslantly 
from the sides you hear, ‘Ibiys and girls (’onic 
out to play!’ I'lieii Willi'lnld says, ‘I Avish 
you’d hold your longue, you little brutes !’ and 
they cease. Next Im complains that he’s so 
poor, and he Avishes it AvoubI rain gold on bim, 
and then down comes a shoAvia*. T'ben in 
comes Albert, Avho asks Avljclber the bottle 
has been sold ; and Wilbdaild roplu*s that 
it’s all right. ‘ Tliank heavens,’ ciies Allu'rt; 

‘ but yet I pity the niisc'rable Avri'tch wlio lias 
bought it.’ ‘What do }ou mean'’ O dear, 

0 dear! to friglitoii ono so! I'll tell .your 
mother!' * KnoAV yo not, caitiff!’ continues 
Albert, ‘that that bottle contains a demon? 

0 Avhat a weight hast thou removed from my 
heart !’ As Willebald is dcjdoring his lot, 
enter a poor man, who asks for a dunk of 
Avater; and Willebuld tells him he can’t gho 
him any water, but he has an elixir ho shall 
have very cheap. The old man n^plies that 
he hasn’t got more than a iietnni, Avliich is the 
sixtieth part of a farthing. Howf ver, Wille- 
huld sells him the bottle ; and as it’s the 
smallest coin in tho Avorld, and tlio bottle 
can’t go no cheaper, tho demon rushes in and 
seizes tho beggar, Avho turns out to be Nicolo, 
the first who sold the bottle. As he is being 
carried off, Willebald cries out, ‘ For shame, 
you ugly devil ! to treat tho old gentleman like 
that ! Won’t I teU your mother !’ and dovm 
comes the curtain. 

‘‘The ‘Bottle Imp’ is a vciy successful 
romantic drama. There’s plenty of blue fire 
in it. The ‘Bottle Imp’ have it at ^every 
entrance that fellow do. There is some booths 
that are femder of the * Bottle Imp ’ th(p3i any 
other piece. We played it at Bill Weale’s 
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theatre more than any other drama- The 
imp is always acted by a man in a cloak with 
a mask on. You can see his cavalier boots 
under his cloak, but that don't mntter to 
holiday folk when once they know it’s intended 
to be a demon. 

“It’s a A^ory jolly life strolling, and I 
wouldn’t leave it for any other if 1 had my 
choice. At times it’s hard lines ; but for my 
part I prefer it fo any other. It’s about fifteen 
I hillings a.- Aveek for certain. If you can make 
up your mind to sleep in the booth, it ain't 
such bad i)ay. Hut tlie most of the men go to 
J()dgiiigs, and they don't forget to boast of it. 
‘Where do you lodge?’ one’ll ask. ‘ Oli, I 
lodged at sudj a ])lace,’ says anotlnu’; for 
we’re all first -rat fellows, if you can get any- 
b«>dy to IftdicA'e us. 

‘*j\Iummers' feed is a herring, Avbich wo 
call a pheasant. After i^crtormanco avo gene- 
rally (lisi»(‘r^(', and those who buA(' lodgings 
go to ’ein ; but if any sleep in the booth, turn 
111. I’erluips tbm’c’s a bc.tcli of coffee brought 
fonvards, a subs<-ription supper of lima;. 'ITie 
coffee and sugar is ]mt in a kettle and boiled 
iij), and tluui served up in what we can gi't: 
eitlu’r a sancopau lid, or a cocoa-nut shell, or 
a pulilicnn’s ])ot, or AvlialeAer tliey can get. 
Mummers is tlie poorest, fiashest, and most 
mde])end(‘nt race of men going. If you Avas 
to offer SOUK' of (liein a shilling tliey’d refust) 
it, Ibuugb the most of them Avould take it. 
The generality oftliem is cobblers’ lads, and 
tailors’ appivnlices, and cb'rks, and tbe.v do 
account for that by thcar luiA'ii’ig so muclUnuo 
to study ovc'i* their Avork. 

“ Private business is a better sort of noting. 
Tb(*ro AVO do iieaily the entire piece, Avitli only 
1 . 1 h‘ dilllciilt parts cut out. Wo only do tho 
outline bf tbo story, and gag it u]). We’vp 
done various plays of Sbiiks])eore in this Avay, 
such as ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Othello,’ but only on 
benefit occasions. ’J'ben Ave go as near as 
miMHory Avill let us, but Ave must never a])peur 
to be stuck for A\ords. Our prices of lulniis- 
sion in the country for private business is 
tlireepenco and sixpence, or sometimes six- 
pence or one shilling, for it all depends ujioii 
the town, but in London it’s oftener one 
penny and tAvoponce. We only go to the out- 
skirts and act there, for they Avon’t alloAV ns in 
the streets. Tin' ju’incitJal parts for jiitcliing * 
the booth for private business m London, is 
about Lock’s-fieJds, Walwortl). We opened 
there about six velars ago last Faster. 

“ Our rebi'arsals for a piece are the funniest 
things in the world. Perhaps wo are going 
to play ‘The Floating Bcaf’on, or The Weird 
AVoman of tho Wreck.’ The manager will, 
when the night’s perfonnance is over, call the 
company together, and he’ll say to the low- 
comedyman, ‘ Now, you play Jack Jtink, and 
this IS your part: you’re supposed to fetch 
Frederick for to go to sea. Fredicnriolc gels 
capsized in the boat, and gets ahoatd Of the 
floating beacon. You go to search for him. 
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and the smugglers tell you he’s not aboard, 
and they give you the lie; then you say, 
‘ AVhat, the lie to a English sailor ! ’ and you 
chuck your quid in his eye, saying, ‘ I’ve had 
it for the last fourteen days, and now I scud it 
with a full sail into your lubberly eye.’ Theq 
you have to get Frederick off.' 

“ Then the manager will turn to the juve- 
nile, and say, * Now, sir, you’ll play Frederick. 
Now then, Frederick, you’re in love with a girl, 
and old Winslade, the father, is very fond oi 
you. You get into the boat to go to the ship, 
and you’re wrecked and get on to the beacon. 
You’re very faint, and stagger on, and do a 
hack fall. You’re picked up by the wt‘ird wo- 
man, and have some dialogue with her; and 
then you have some dialogue with the two 
smugglers, Ormaloff and Augerstoff. You 
pretend to sleep, and they’re going to stab you, 
when tlie wild woman screams, and you awake 
and have some more dialogue. Then they 
bring a bottle, and you begin drinking. You 
change the cups. Then there’s ra<jre dialogue, 
and you tackle Ormaloff. Then you discover 
your mother and embrace. Jack Junk saves 
you. Form a picture with your mother, iho 
girl, and old Winslade, and Jack Junk o\rer 
you.' 

That’s his part, and he’s got to put it to- 
gether and do the t^k. 

“ Then the manager turns to Ormaloff and 
Augerstoff, and says : ‘ Now, you two play the 
smugglers, do you hear? You’re to try and 
poison the young fellow, and you’re dei‘<‘ated.’ 

“ Then he say to Uie wild ■woman : ‘ You’re 
kept 08 a prisoner aboard the beacon, where 
your husband has been murdered. Y^ou have 
refused to become the wife of Ormaloff. Your 
child has been thrown overboard. You dis- 
cover him in Frederick, and you scremn when 
they are about to stab liim, and also when he’s 
about to drink. MaJeo as much of it. as you 
can, please ; and don’t forget the scream.’ 

“ ‘ Winslade, you know your paii;. You’ve 
only got to follow Junk.’ 

“ ‘ You’re to play the lady, you Miss. 
You’re in love with Frederick. You know the 
old business: ‘What! to part thus? Alas! 
alas ! never to this moment have 1 confessed 
I love you ! * ’ 

“ That’s a tnie picture of a mumming re- 
• hearsal, whether it’s fair or private business. 
Some of the young chaps stick in their parts. 
They get the stage-fever and knocking in the 
knees. We’ve had to shove them on to the 
scene. They keep on asking what they’re to 
say. ‘ Oh, say anything ! ’ we tell ’em, and 
push ’em on to the stage. 

** If a man’s not gifted with the gab, he’s 
no good at a hootli. I’ve been -with a chap 
acting * Mary Woodbine/ and he hasn’t known 
a ■w'ord of bis part. Then, when he’s stuck, 
he hw seized me by the tliroat, and said, 

‘ Caidff! dog! be sure thou provest my wife 
unfmthful to me.’ Then I saw his dodge, and 
I said, ‘ Oh, my, lord ! ’ and he continued — 


‘ Give me the proof, or thou hadst best been 
bom a dog.’ Then I answered, ‘My lord, 
you wrong your ■wife, and torture me; ’.and he 
said, ‘ Forward, then, liar ! dog!’ and we both 
rushed off. 

“ We were acting at Lock’s-fields, Walworth, . 
once, doing private business, when we got 
into trouble, and were all put into prison for 
playing without a license. Wo had built up 
in a piece of private ground — in a dust-yard 
known as Calf’s — and we had been there 
eleven months doing exceedingly wpll. AVe 
treated the policemfm every ‘night, and gave 
him as much, with porter and money, that was 
equal to one shilling a-night., which was taken 
up from the company. It was something like 
a penny a piece for the policeman, foi* we 
were rather afraid of something of the kind 
happening. 

“ It was about the time that * Oliver Twist’ 
was making such a success at the other 
theatres, and so W'C did a robbery from it, and 
brought out our version as ‘ The Golden Far- 
mer.’ Instead of having an artful dodge, we 
called our comic character Jimmy Twitcher, 
and made him do all the artful-dodgery busi- 
ness. Wc had three performances a-night in 
those days. AVe was in our second periorm- 
ance, and Jimmy Twitcher was in the act of 
getting through the "window, and Hammer, 

I the auctioneer, was asleep, sayingin his sleep, 
‘Knock ’em down! going! going! gone!’ 
wlien I saw the i^olico in private clothes rising 
from the front seats, and coming towards the 
stage. Tliey opened the side door, and let 
the other police in, about forty of tliem. Then 
the inspector said, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
forbid any of you to move, as I an-est those 
people for porfonning without a license.’ No- 
body moved. Three police took hold of me, 
one at each arm, and one at the back of the 
neck. They wouldn’t Jillow us to change our 
dresses, nor to take our other clothes, though 
they were close by. They marched us off to 
the Walworth station, along with about a 
hundred of the spectators, for some of them 
got away. My "wife went to fetch my clothes 
for me, and they took her, too, and actually 
locked her up all night, though she was so 
near her pregnancy that the doctor ordered 
her pillows to sleep on. In the morning they 
took us all bel'ore the magistrate. The au- 
dience were lined one shilling a-head, or seven 
days; but they paid the shilling. We were 
all fined twenty shillings, or fourteen days* 
Some paid, hut I couldn’t raise it, so I was 
■walked off. 

“ We were all in an a^wful fright when we 
found ourselves in the police-cell that night. 
Some said we should get six months, others 
twelve, and all we could say "was, ‘T^at on 
eartli ■will our old women do?' 

‘We were all in our theatrical costumes. 

I was Hammer, the auctioneer, dressed in a 
long white coat, with the swallow-tails touch- 
ing the ground, and blue bottoms. X had a 
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long figured oIpntE waistcoat, and a pair c 
dtab knee-breeclies, grey stockings, and low 
shoes, and my hat was a white one with a low 
crown and broad brim, like a Quaker’s. To 
complete it, I wore a full bushy wig. As we 
were being walked off from Walworth to 
Kennington-lane, to go before the magistrate, 
the tops of the houses and the windows were 
fhll of people, waiting to see us come along in 
our dresses. They laughed more than pitied 
us. Tho police got pelted, and I caught a 
severe blow by accident, from a turnip out of 
a greengrocer’s shop. 

“ I served all the time at Kingston, in my 
theatrical dress. I had nothing but bread and 
water all the time, wth gruel for breakfast 
and supper. I had to pick oakum and make 
mats. I was only there two days before I was 
made deputy-wardsman, for they saw I was a 
decent sort of fellow. I w’as very much cut 
up, thinking of the wife so near her confine- 
ment. Tt was veiy hard, I thought, putting 
us in prison for getting our bread, for we never 
Iiad any warning, whatever our master may 
have had. I can tell you, it was a nail in my 
coffin, these fourteen days, and one of us, of 
the name of Chau, did actually die through 
it, for he was of a very delicate constitution,* 
and the cold laid hold of him. Why, fellows 
of our life and animation, to be shut up like 
that, and not allowed to utter a word, it was 
dreadful severe. 

“ At thisAime a little i)enny work came out, 
entitled the ‘ Groans of the Gallows.* I was 
^yorking at an establishment in Whitechapel, 
iind it was thought that somotbing fresh would 
be a draw, and it w'as suggested that we should 
play this ‘ Groans of the Gallows,’ for every- 
Ibing about hanging was always a bit. There 
was such a thing as ten people in the piece, 
and five was prominent characters. We got it 
written by one of the company, and it was 
called ‘ The Groans of the Gallows, or The 
Hangman’s Career, illustrated with pictures.' 
This is bow we brought it out. After an 
overture, the curtain rose and discovered a 
group on the stage, all with pots and pipes, 
gin measures, dre. They sing, ‘ We w^on’t go 
home till morning,’ and ‘ Kightly’s a jolly 
good fellow,’ Here the hangman is carousing 
with them, and Ixis wife comes in and upbraids 
him with his intoxicating habits, and tells 
him that he spends all the money instead of 
purviding food for tlm children. A quarrel 
ensues, and he knocks her down with a quart 
pot and kills her. I was the hangman. There 
is then a picture of amazement from all, and 
he's repenting of what he’s done. He then 
•says, * This comes of a little drinking. From 
the half-pint to the pint, from the pint to the 
pot, and so on, till ruin stares me in the face. 
Not content with starving my children, I have 
murdered ray wife. Oh that this may he a 
moral to all I* 

The oMcers come in and arrest him, when 
outers' the sheriff, who tells him that he has I 


forfeited his life ; but that there is a vacancy 
for the public executioner, and that if he will 
accept the office his life shall be spared. He 
accepts the office, and all the characters groan 
at him. This ends the first scene. In the 
second enters Kightly and two officers, who 
hftve got him and accuse him of murder. He 
is taken off proclaiming his innocence. Scene 
the third. Kightly discovered at table in con- 
demned cell, a few months supposing to have 
elapsed. The'bcll is tolling, and the liour of 
seven is struck. Enter sheriffs with hangman, 
and they tell him to do his duty. They then 
leave him, and he speolcs thus : ‘ At length, 
then, two little months only have elapsed, and 
you, my friend and pot-companion, aye, and 
ulmost brother, are the first victim that I 
lave to execute for murder,’— and I shudder 
/ou know — ‘ which I know you are innocent of. 
Am I not a murderer, and do I not deserve 
langing more than you? hut the law will 
liave it’s way, and I, the tool of that law, must 
cany it into force. It now becomes ray painful 
duty to pinion your arms.’ Then I do so, and 
it makes such a thrill through the house, ‘ I 
now take you from this place to your execu- 
tion, where you will be suspended for one 
hour, and then it is my duty to cut you down. 
Have you any request to make?’ He cries 
‘ None !’ and I add, ‘ Then follow me.' 1 always 
come on to that scene with a white night-cap 
ind a halter on my arm. All the audience was 
lilent as death as T spoke, and with tears in 
heir eyes. Scene the fourtli. Gallows being 
erected by workmen, I’hat’s a picture, you 
know, onf fixing the top beam with a Immruef, 
another at the bottom, and a third arranging 
.he bolt at the top. Tlie bell still tolling, you 
mow. Ah, it brought it home to one or two 
)f them, I can tell you. As soon as the work- 
men have finished they go off. Enter pro- 
fession of sheriff, parson, hangman, and the • 
victim, with two ofiicers behind. The parson 
asks the victim if he has any request to make, 
and he still says * None,' only ho is innocent. 
The sherifis tljcn tc'll the hangman to do his 
duty. He then places the white cap over the 
man’s head, and the noose about his neck, 
ind is about leaving to draw the bolt, when T 
fxclaim, ‘ Something here tells me that I 
jught not to hang this man. He is innocent, 
and I know it. 1 cannot, and I will not take 
his life.’ Enter officer in liaste, with jiardon 
for Kightly. I then say, ‘ Kightly, you are 

free ; live and be happy, and I am ’ Here 

the sheriff adds, ‘ Doomed to the galleys for 
life.’ That’s because I refused to kill him, you 
know. I then exclaim, ‘ Then I shall he 
happy, knowing that I have not taken this 
man’s life, and be thus enabled to give up the 
office of executioner and it’s most horrid 
paraphernalia.* Then there’s blue fire amf 
end of piece. 

“ That piece was very sucoessfiil, and run 
for three weeks. It drew in a deal of money. 
The hoys used to run after me in the 
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streets and call me Caicraft, so great was 
the hit I made in the part. On one oc- Ballet PEnyoBMas. 


Cflsion a woman was to be huiig4 and I was 
going along Newgate, past the piiscrn, on the 
Sunday evening. There was a quantity of 
people congregated, and some of the lads 
then recognised me from seeing me act in the 
‘ Groans from the Gallows, ’ and they sung out 
* Here comes (Jdcraft I’ Every eye w^na turned 
towards me. Some said, * No, no; that ain’t 
him but the hoys rei)Iied, ‘ Oh, yes it is ; 
that’s the man that phiyed it at the gaft*.’ Of 
course I mizzled, for fear of a stone or tw'o. 

“The pny of an actor in private hnsineys 
varies from two shillings and &ij:pence to 
three shillings, and each man is also suxiposi^d 
to sing two songs in eacli performance, which 
makes three performances a night besides 
perfnnmng a sketch. Your engagement hists 
as long ns )ou suit tlie audience ; f(‘r if you’re 
a favourite you may have sucVi a thing as nine 
months at a time. 'VVlieTievor w'e liaee a 
henetit it’s a ticket one, which amoiinls to 
two liundrod tii'h.ets and your night’s salary, 
vdiich geiK'ndlylirings^ouin a jMiunti, v,ith>our 
pay included. Tliere.’s one in tlio compnii) 
gen<>rally has a heiiefit ev<rv 'Ihursdai, ><* 
lliat your turn c(miesonc(' in shout six nujiillis, 
for the musicians, and the clicckt'dou',, andall 
has tlicir turn. 

“ Th(‘ expense of putting a new piece on the 
singe IS not more tlnin a ])(»iind, iind that in- 
cludcsnew scenery. 'L'hey ne\er dosucli a thing 
as huy neiv dresses. Perlupis tluw pny such 
a thing as six slnllmgs u-vveek for ilieir word 
lohe to Jiire tin* di’csses. Some gives ns much 
ns tt n shillings; but then, iialur.dh, the cos- 
liime is more showy. All that we arc snp- 
]»osed to llnd is russet hoots, a set of llesh- 
iijgs, n ballet shirt, and u wig. 

“ Town work is the mort' quiet and more 
• general -business like. There’s no casualty in 
it, fur you' 1'0 not in shares, hut on salaries, 
Lud nfter your work lliero’s }our money, for 
w'e are jnud nightly. I have knowui as much 
as thirty-tivo shillings a-w’oek giviui at om* of 
th<‘se theatres, wdicu the admission is only a 
penny and twopence. ■\Vhm’e 1 was at it 
would hold from six to seven hiuidred peojde, 
and there was tliri'C pcrforninuces u-uight; 
and, indeed, on Saturdays and Mondays gone- 
rally four. We liave no extra jiay for t‘xtra 
performances. The time allowaal for each 
i^epresentation is from one hour to an hour and 
three-quarters. If wo find there is a likeli- 
hood of a fourth house, we leave out a 
song each singer, and that. sa\es half an 
hour. As soon as one house is turned out 
another comes in, for they are always w aitiiig 
outside the doors, and there is a rush imine- 
diately the house is empty. We begin at six 
and are over by a few minutes before twelve. 
When we do speaking pieces we have to do it 
on tlie sly, as we should be stopi>ed and get 
into trouble.” 


The Ballet," said a street-doBcertome, 
very favourite amusement with the people wh^ 
go to cheap penny theatres, l'hey are all 
comic, like pantomimes; indeed, they come 
under that term, only there’s no comic sceaes 
or transformations. They’re like the story 
of a pantomime, and nothing else. Nearfy 
all the jiopiilar clowns are famous ^or their 
ballet iierformancos ; they take the comic parts 
mostly, and the pantaloons take the old men’s 
parts. Ballots liave been favourites in this 
(iOUTitry for forty or fifty year. Tliere is always 
tt comic part in every ballet. I have known 
l>allets to hi‘ very popular for ever since I con 
remoiiihor, — and that’s thirty years. At all 
the gaffs, w'lmre tlioy are afraid to speak 
their parts, they always liave a ballet. Every 
one ill jiondon, and tlicro ore plenty of tliem, 
have one every nifdit, for it's very seldom they 
venturi* iqioii a talking play. 

In nil ballets the costume is ftiucifiil. The 
young kulji's come on in sliort iietticoats, 
1 like thi'iii at the opera. Some of the girls 
I we have are the same ns have been in the 
1 ^}^ol•a e(irj>K-(l('-hallet. Mr. Elexmore, the ch- 
i' leltt'Hted elown, is a ballet performer, and 
I ihoj<‘’s not a great-'r man going for tlie bullet 
I that lie n]>pears in, cnlleil ‘ 'I’lje Dancing Seoteb- 
! man.’ T’hm-e’s Paul lleiTing, too; lie’s very 
iiiunous. lie’s the only man I k]|ow of that 
I can play Puncli, for h<‘ works the, speaker in 
Ills mouth ; and he’s homi a great Punch-and- 
j.ludy man ui Ins lime, lie’s very clover in 
j‘Tho Sprite, of the N'iiieyurd, or the Merry 
I)o\il of Como.’ TJi('}’vo heen playing it at 
CreuioiTie laU'l) , and a very successful affair 
it was. 

‘‘ When a professional goes to a gaff to get 
I an engageinint, linn in general inquires whe- 
j ther he is a good ballet fierfoniier. EvenUhing 
j dei>ciKls u]>on that, liny also acts ballets ut 
some of the concert-rooms. At the Bising 
Sun, Knight'S bridge, as well as the Brown 
Bear, Kiiiglitshndge, they play them for a 
week at a time, and then drop them for a fort- 
night for a change, and jierhapshave tumblers 
instead; then they ha\e them again for a week, 
and so on. In Batcliftb Highway, at Ward’s 
Hoop and Crapes, and also the Albion, and 
the I’riuce Begent, they always play ballets at 
stated intervals. Also the Efiingham Saloon, 
Whitechapel, is a celebrated ballet-house. The 
admission to all tli(*be houees is 2d, I be- 
lieve. At the Highway, when the ships are 
up and the sailors ashore, business is very 
brisk, and they are admitted to the rooms gra- 
tuitously ; and a fine tiling they make of thein, 
for they are good hearted fellows and don’t 
mind what money they sfiend. I’ve known one 
who was a little way gone to chuck half*a* 
crown on tlie stage to some actor, and Tve 
, known others to spend a i>ound at one 
{standing to all round 1 One nighty when' X 
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was performing ballets at too Rising Sun, tells him to Jude under the straw which is on 
Knightsbridge, 'Mr. HM, the Queen’s coach- the stage, and that if the lover comes again to 
man, throw me two half-crowns on to the stage, lay hold of him, to call assistance. Ho 
Wo had boon st^posed to be fighting, — I and bides, and old man goes into cottage, 
my mate, — and to have got so exhausted we “ Lover comes again with villagers carrying 
feU down, and Mr. Hill came and poured flails, and they begin to thresh this straw with 
three glasses of port- wine negus down our Simpkin under it. They thresh him round 
throats as we laid. I’ve repeatedly had 1«. stage. He Icnocks at door thyee times, and 
and 6«. thrown to me by the grooms of the the third blow knocks old man in the face. 


different people of nobility, such as the Rus- 
seUs and various other families. 

“ A good ballet performer will get averaging 
from a pound to 35s. a-woek. They call Vaul 
Herring a star, and ho is one, for ho always 
draws wherever he goes. I generally get my 
25.^., that’s my running price, though 1 try for 
my SOs. ; but ‘25s. is about my mark. I have 
always mode Paul Herring my study, and 1 
try to got to perform witli him, for he’s the 
best clown of the day, and a credit to wwk with. 

“ It’s impossible to say Iioav many ballot 
perforriKTS there arc. There are such a host 
of them it’s impossible to state that, for they 
change so. Tlion a gr<'>it many arc out of ein- 
plojTueiit until Christmas, for that goiuMully 
iills the vacancies up. My wife dues a little, in 
ballots, though slie is principally a pos('s ])las- 
tiquo girl. I married my \Nif) otf the table. 

“ One of the most saccossful halh'ts is the 
Statuo lUanche. It has been performed at 
cvoiy theatre in London, hotli tlio cheap and 
the regnlar.t The Surny is an enormous 
jdaco for it. It came ont, I heliovo, in G jimaldi’s 
lime. It was played a fortniglit ago at. the 
Bower, and I took the part of the old man, 
and T was veiy^ sucecssfnl ; so far so, that I. 
got a situation for Christmas. It’s an excel- 
lent plot, and runs an liuur and a (piarter to 
play. 

“ It begins with a romantic, \ic’w, with a 
cottage on the right hand, and white palings 
round it, and a cpianlity of straw laying on the 
stage. The viUagers and the lov(‘r come on. 
Lover goes to cottage door and knocks three 
times, when lady appears at window. Ho bal- 
lets to her, ‘ Will you come do\m here and 
dance ? ’ She comes, and lliov all do a country 
dance. At the end of the daiice the old man 
is hoard to cough inside coltage. He ojanis 
the window and secs the girl outside, and 
shakes his fist at her. The lover hides he- 
hind the lady. He comes ont and sends lji.s 
daughter into cottage, and sends the lover off 
about his business. He refuses 1o do so. 
The old inan makes a blow at him with his 
stick; he makes another, when lover bobs 
down and stick strikes Pierrot in the face, and 
knocks him down. This Pierrot is the Simp- 
kin of the ballet, and he's dressed in white, 
with long sleeves, and a white face, and white 
scalp on his head. The ballet is from the 
IVench, and its real title is * La Statue Blanche,* 
though we call it ‘ The Statue Blanche.’ 

** Lover is driven off stage, and old man 
pjeks up Simpkin, and ballets to him that he’s 
sorry but he thought it was the lover, and 


Out he comes staggering. The old man 
tlireatens to sacic lovtT. Ho goes into cottage, 
and brings out, lover’s bundle, and throws it to 
lover, and sends him awa}". The lover ap})LMilH 
to old man, l)nt all to no use. The lover then 
ballets to him that he has got no money, so 
the old man Imnds his purse, which Simpkin 
lakes and carries up stage. The lover still 
asks for money, and the old man is astonished, 
and then turns round and sees Simpkin, and 
nakes him return it. J?^xit old man and Simp- 
kin into cottng(‘, leaving lovef on stage. Ho 
leans against wing very disconsolab', when on 
artist comes on witli a scrap-hook to sketch 
the sc(‘iie. He asks the lover what is the mat- 
ter, and then be, tells him ho has a ])lim if 
lover will become a sk(‘tcln’r ; and if he, likes to 
do so, he will make a statup of hiJii and sell 
him to the old man, ns he deals in antiqniliea, 
and by that plan h(‘ will ho able to gain the 
girl, ’rhoy go off, and another old man comoH 
on and knocks at door, which old fathei* ojums, 
.and thinking it is lover t iimhles liim over. Ho 
then sny.s he’s v(*ry sorry for mistaking him for 
the lover. Tiny make it up, and the old man 
snys he has jdenty of mmicy, and has come to 
maiTy the dangliter. 'J’hey embrace, and old 
father invites old man to st,(>p inside and Jjavo 
something to ilrink. As t.lui second old man 
is going in, tin* Simpkin jumps over his head 
and hides; and old man swears it is the lover, 
and hunts for him, hut can t find liim, and 
enters cottage. ’J'h'‘ second K(*ene has got, the 
tea business in it, and tlio blacking of the old 
lovTi-’s face. The coinii^ husinoss h(*re is, they 
are having tea, and Simpkin is waiting on 
lliein, and does eveiy thing very clumsy. ITo 
carries on the old business of stirring the 
tea 11 ]) with a eandle, and then he i)uts the 
dirty ketOe on th(‘ cloth ond makes a mark ; so 
he thinks for a minute, and then wi])es the* 
bottom of tlH3 kettle with the old lover’s: 
handkerchief when he is not looking. Then 
Simpkin steals the milk-jug, and as he is 
drinking the old father hits him on the 
Stomach, and makes him sputter in old lover’s 
face, who instantly snatches up th(‘ dirty 
handkerchief to wipe his face, und blacks it 
Jill over wnth the soot from tlie bothim of tho 
kettle. Then there is some comic business 
about Simpkin breaking tho tea-things, and 
bursting a coat in tw^o; and then soene 
changes to a romantic view, with a pedestal in 
the centre, and statue on it. The old father 
comes on witli the girl and Simpto, and the 
villagers, who have all come to view tlie statue. 
The old man then calls the artist, and tells him 
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1o wind up the statue that he may see how it 
works. The statue does several positions, and 
the old man buys it. They all go off but 
Simpkin, the lady, and the old man. (The 
statue is still on the pedestal, you know.) The 
old man cautions Simpkin not to touch the sta- 
tue, for he’s going away. As soon as he is gone, 
Simpkin goes and wnds it up until he breaks 
the spring. Th*on in comes the old man again, 
and tlje fool goes to a comer and pretends to 
bo asleoj). He is pulled up by the ear and 
shown \\hat lie has done, and is about to 
be lieaten, when girl intercedes and puts 
llie statue to rights. They go ofi* leaving 
Simpkin with th(' statue. Lady returns, and 
statin', jumps down and oinliraccs lier. The 
stntuo then tabes olf his liedniet and -wig, and 
chucks it at Simjibin, and rushes off with girl, 
and the clown nioniits the pedestal. Enter 
old man, who hoJlfits that lie’ll lia\e a turn ns 
nobfidy is there. Ho gof's nnd looks at statue, 
and perceives that ho is in a ditleront position. 
He turns the handle and Siin])kin jumps about, 
burlesquing what the Iovit has done. Then 
Simpkin jumps down, and puslies the old man 
round stage with a club in his lumd. Old 
man sings out ‘ Murder ! ’ when lover nduins 
with girl and stops Simpkin from knocldng 
liim down. They tell the old man they are 
married, and ho joins tlien* liands, and a 
goneriil dance winds up the jiorferniance. 

That’s one of the most successful Imllcts 
ever imagined, and in its time has drawn 
lliousnnds and thousands to see. it, T don’t 
know who wrote the ballet, but 1 should ima- 
gine it was the projicrty of Orimaldi’s fatluT, 
who was a great pantomimist. 

“ ^I'liere’s a new ballet, called * The Hrcam 
before the Wedding, or the Plouglilioy turned 
Sailor.’ That one depends more upon the 
lover than the comic man. There’s anotluT, 
called ‘ The Jloatman of the Oliio. ’ M’hat’s a 
comic nigger ballot, in wliich the banjo and 
hones are introduced ; and there’s a very funny 
duct song, to tlie tune of ‘ Eolcy polcy.' They 
both hide in a clock-case to hide from the old 
man, and they frighten each other, for they put 
their ugly black faces out and take each other 
for the devil. Then there’s ‘ The Barber nnd 
the Beadle.' The barber is one of Paul Her- 
ring's favourito characters. I’ve done the 
beadle to his barber. There's a very Ih-st- 
1 ‘ate scene in it with the fop, — Jemmy Green 
lie’s called, a cockney sort of a fellow, i — and 
this boi-her has to shave him, and cuts his 
nose, and ties him in a choir, and shoves the 
soap-suds in his mouth. This fop is arranging 
witli the father about tlie daughter, and the 
barber ties a line to a pole ami fashes off the 
old man’s wig. The beadle is the father of 
the girl. It goes immense. I’ve played in it 
during my time more than 41)0 times. 

“ Another famous ballet is ‘ The Cobbler 
and tlio Tailor.’ J’hcre's a celebrated light in 
that, between the tailor with his sleeve-board 
and goose, and the cobbler with his clam and 


his awl. The tailor tries to bum me with the 
goose, and he hunts me all about. We are 
about twenty minutes fighting. It’s a never- 
failing fight, that is. The sleeve-boards are 
split to make a noise at each knock, and so is 
the clam. There's one, two, three, fom*, 
and a crack on the nob. We keep it up till 
both are supposed to fall down exhausted. 
Then there’s crowing ‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo ’ at 
each other. We enjoy it just as much as tlie 
audience do, for it’s very funny. Although 
the shirt is sticking to our backs with perspir- 
ation, we outer into the sport quite like them 
in front. W'e generally prefer winter for this 
ballet, for it’s liot work ; oy if it's in the open 
air, like in gardens, then it’s'very delightful. 

“ One of the principal things in ballet per- 
fonning is to be able to do the raps, or slaps, 
nell and quickly. A fellow gives me a clap 
on the face in the piece, then I have to slap 
my liands togethiT, and make a noise as if he 
had given mo a tremendous knock down. Of 
course, the closer the sound is to the blow, 
the better is the effect; and the art is to do it 
close. That’s what we call good working. 
The people, of course, follow with their eye 
tlie list of the striker, and the one struck has 
his arms down in I’ront, and claps them to- 
gether. It is the same work as they do in 
tlic pantomimes. Another trick is hitting 
the knuckles •when lighting, also sticking on 
the head. That’s done by holding the stick 
close to the pate, and that takes the l)lo-w\ 
On the knuckles the striker aims just above 
the fingers. It wants a quick eye. A fellow 
caught mo on the nose, at the Bovver, tho 
otlier night, and took the skin off tho tip ; and 
there’s the mark now, you see. The principal 
distiiKJtion betw'con iiantomimes and ballets is 
that there are more cascades, and trips, and 
valleys in pantomimes, and none in ballets. 

“ A trip is a dauco between Hai'lequin and 
the Columbine; and cascades and valleys are 
trundling and gymnastic performances, such 
as tumbling across the atago on wheels, and 
catching hold of hands and twirling round. 

“ We have done a kind of speaking ballet, 
where there is a little singing and talking, just 
to help out the plot. It is a kind of panto- 
mime sketch. It is entitled, ‘ The Magic 
Mirror, or how to reclaim a drunken Sen^ant.’ 
1 was the author of it, for I’m generally en- 
gaged exju-essly to got up bullets, and occa- 
sionally they expect me to do a new one for 
them. I get from to 3()«. a- week for such 
an engagement. The scene opens with a 
chamber in the front of the stage, witli a candle 
on the table nearly burnt out. The clock 
strikes four. A servant in livery is w^aitmg up 
for his other servant. He yawns and does 
the sleepy business. Then he says, * When- 
ever it is Thomas’s day out he stops so very 
late ; master has threatened to discharge him, 
and he wiU get the sack. Would that I could 
reclaim him! I will endeavour to do so. t 
wish he would return. * And that’s the cue for 
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the other one off the stage to begin singing 
* I’ve been roving, I’ve been roving, ’ &c. Then 
the honest servant says, ‘ He comes ! Now 
then to form a magic looking-glass, wherein 
he can see his errors. Now to procure four 
pieces of timber.’ He does so, and makes a 
square frame or strainer. ‘ Now for a few 
tacks.’ He gets them, and then takes a 
gauze curtain* down from the window, and 
places it on the back of the frame, which forms 
a looking-glass. Then lights is turned down 
on stage, and he puts a candle behind tlio 
mirror, which illuminates this gauze, you see. 
He then hides behind the glass. 

“ Thomas comes in very tipsy. He does 
the drunken business, and then says, ‘ I’ve 
had the best of cheer. I’ve been do^Ml to 
farmer Cheer’s, and had the best of ale, and 
some good gin, and better brandy;’ at winch 
the man behind the frame echoes, ‘ Better 
brandy.* Thomas is alarmed. He looks 
around and says, ‘ That was the eclio.’ I’o 
which the voice replic's, ‘ That was the echo.’ 
Then they repeat this business ; Thomas get- 
ting still more nervous. He says, ‘ Well, 1 
declai-e, I’m getting quite melancholy. I’ll see 
what singing can do to rouse me a little.’ He 
then begins, — 

* ’Tis love that rules the courts and the city, 

It rule* both the higl) and the low ; 

But sometimes— the more is the jnty — 

Youug Cupid won’t msm his how. 

Won’t robm his liow,’ 

“ The glass takes up * llosia his ho-o-o-o-w.’ 
The time this is going on, the other servant 
is dressing himself to represent the other; 
combing his hair, and iiainting his face, 
and eveiything. Thomas gets quite I don’t 
know how ; and he says, ‘ 1 wonder if I look 
frightened?’ And he goes to the glass, and 
the other appe&irs at the some time, and it 
looks like the rellection in the glass. I’ve had 
some fools imagine it was the reflection. 
Thomas says ‘ Oh, I look very nice ! ’ and as 
he speaks the other opens his mouth too. 
Then Thomas says, ‘ Why I’ve got some black 
on my nose I ’ and he goes to wipe it, and the 
form behind imitates hhn. 

“ He then goes down the stage and returns 
to glass again. There’s a dei of business 
carried on. At last Thomas sees tlje figure 
turn round whilst he’s looking in front, and 
then he exclaims, ‘ Tliafs not me ! My waist- 
coat ain’t split up the back ! I’ll smash the 
glass.* He knocks down the gauze, and out 
pops the figure, yelling * Ah ! I’m the glass 
imp!’ Thomas falls down on the stage, and 
as the imp walks about, one off the side at 
the wing thumps the ground at each step 
^vith a piece of wood, to murk the steps. Then 
the servant says, ‘ Fe fi fo fum, I smell the 
blood of an Englishman ; ’ and Thomas an- 
swei*, * Oh no, Mr. Ghost, I ain’t an English- 
man; I’m a Irish woman and there’s a shout 
at that, of course. The servant continues, — 


‘ Let him he alive, let him he dead,’ — and 
Thomas says ’ I’m as dead as a red hermig ! ’ 
and there’s another shout. The fellow-servant 
then catches hold of Thomas by the huir of 
thaihead, and tells him to follow him below. 
Thomas replies ‘ Oh don’t ! please, don’t, ]\rr. 
Ghost! ril do anything hut follow you he- 
low, though you are so good-looking.’ ‘ Will 
you promise to cpine home early for the future ?' 
‘ I will.’ ‘ And never chink no more brandy 
nor stout?’ ‘I will.’ The fellow-servant, 
shouts in a hoarse voice, ‘ Nay, Slave ! not I 
will, hut I will not.’ ‘ Not.’ ‘ Enough ! rise 
and look at me.’ ^ Oh, I wouldn’t for the 
world.’ ‘ Don’t you know me ? ’ ‘Oh no ! no ! 
no ! I never saw you before.’ ‘ It’s all right, 
I’m your friend .lames : your fellow-sen^ant ! ’ 
Thc'U Thomas gets up and sees him, and be- 
gins laughing. ‘ Oh, 1 wasn’t frightened : 1 
knew you all the time.’ The other cove then 
shouts, ‘ Fe ti fo fum ;’ and down goes Thomas 
on his face and screams ‘ Murder ! iiiimler ! ’ 
Then .Tames says, ‘ Oh, it’s only mo; look!' 
'I’hen Thomas looks and says, ‘ Well, I declare 
I thought you was the glass iirq).’ ‘ No, I 
only placed this prank to reclaim you. Has 
it had its cfToct?’ ‘It has,’ ‘Then I have 
gained my end, since you are reformed; and 
I hope you are reformed.’ ‘ 1 am ; and I hope 
it will be a lesson to luy friends in front, and 
that they will never take a drop too much.* 
'Then they sing togetln'r — 

‘Troubles all, jrreat and small, 

Y(tu inu.st think nob ot' the pii'^t ,* 

For liic IS short, and inirtli and sport 
Cannot over last. 

Cannot uve r List 
Cannot o\cr last * 

“ That pantomimic farce always goes down 
with wonderful success. It has a regular 
round of applause, which is everybody clap- 
ping as hard as they can. Some of the tavern- 
keepers, in whose concert-rooms avo done this 
ballet pantomime, don't much like the Avind-up 
to this piece, — about hoping our friends will 
take a lesson, and not drink too much. At 
one place the landlord hajipened to come just 
as that line Avas spoke, and ho told me he’d fine 
me sixpence if I done it agtiin. ‘ Why, I ain’t 
sold a dozen pots of bcier through it,’ ho says. 
So 1 agveed with him to alter the tag to this,— 

‘ and not drink no more than you can carry, 
for that never did any one any harm, hut 
more is injurious.’ At some of these rooms, 
if a song is going too long and no drinking, 
the landlord will come in, and hold his 
hand up, as a cue for us to leave off and let 
tlie drinking begin again. Then the waiters 
looks the audience up again Avith their ‘ Give 
your orders, gentlemen ; give your orders,’ 

“ This ballet pontominu) was quite an inno- 
vation, and isn’t strictly ballet, but in the same 
line. 

“ Of all ballets, tbe one that has found the 
longest run is the ‘Statue Blanche.’ I’ve 
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known it to go a month. All the young ladies i 
in those pieces axe regular ballet-girls, and till | 
‘turned out;’ that is, taught lo stand with 
their dancing po'^ition. Yon Knf)w all of them 
is supposed to able to kiek their nose 
■with their knees. Yon know the} crick Ih^m 
when young, the sunie as a eontorlionist or 
acrohal. Tliey jin* ivlways practising. You 
see them in Die- grcMoi-rooni kicking their h^gs 
about. The iinm hav(‘ to do tlu' same, except 
the comic cliaracters that don’t dunce. Taul 
Herring is \cry clever at ilu'se things, ami 
don’t uaiit no jirac.tising. He can scratch his | 
head with lus loot. lliefim'st eloun ilia! | 

ever trod in sh<ie leather. 

“ Tli(' gK'eij-roOiiis jd the coneert -rooms are 
very tidy. Even nl the j*eiiuy gaffs the men 
aii(l women laui' f-ep iraltj looms. I'le* woiuiui 
there liave got llieir <lecency the saim* .as at a 
theatre, and they woiihln’t go then* if theie 
wasn’t hejiai'atc dix'ssing-i’uoms. In iuct, tliey 
keep tlicms(‘lves moie horn the men than the 
men from them, for they aie all madaiues; .,nd 
though they oidy ki'i'p a whceJlMUTow, they 
carry themselves as if they had a couch. 

“ At the concert -rooms they have uh’vays 
a useful si*t of sceiu'ry, about similai’ to ibat 
at the penny gafis. At some oftliem you don'l 
get so good scenery as at the gatfs. 'J'liere/s in 
general a romantic S(a*ne, and a cottagi*, and 
so forth, and that's all that’s wanted. There’s 
a regular proscenium to the theatres, witli 
lights in front, and ail. The most, usual man- 
lier is to hfi.vc a coujile of ligun's at tlie sides 
holding lights, and cuilains hehind them, lie- 
cause it answers for the hidlets and also for 
the singing. At some of the conci'ii -looms 
there’s no sido-entiaucc to tin* stage, mid tlem 
you have to go across the aiuUeiico dressed in 
your costume, hofore yon can get on to the stage. 
It's liorrid, that is. Tve done it maiiN and many 
atiuK'at Knightshridge. U’smtv had,for o\ery- 
thiiig depends upon bi'iiig discovered uhen the 
curtfiiii draws u}>. Some of the piaiple will say, 

‘ Oh, that’s nothing ; I’ve seen him hefore.’ 

“ I liave repeatedly seen jieople in front go 
to the stnge and olfer tlu'ir glass to the actor 
to drink. We arc forbid to receive tbrnn, be- 
cause it interferes with business j but wo do 
take it. I’ve seen drink handed on to tlie 
stage from three to four times a-night. 

“ Sometimes, when a dance has pleased the 
audience, or an acrobat, or a bottle oqnilihi-ist, 
tliey’ll throw halfpence on to the stage, to 
reward the performer. We sometimes do this 
for one another, so us to givi' tlie collection a 
stoi't. We are forbidden to take money when 
it is thrown on to us, hut we do. If a sixpence 
comes, we in general clap our foot on to it, 
and then your mate gives you a ra|i on the 
face, and we tumble down and put it in our 
mouth, so that the proprietor shan't see us. 
If he saw it done, and he could find it, he’d 
t^c it away if he could. I have known a man 
pick up as much as 3s. after a dance. Then 
there are generally some one who is not en- 


gaged on the establishment, and he comes for 
what we term ‘ the nohbings,’ that’s what is 
throw’d to him. I've known a clog-dancer, of 
tilt* name of Thompson, to earn as much as 
lOjs. of a night at the various concert-rooms. 
He’s very clover, and may he seen any night at 
tlie Hoo]i and Oj-apos, Katcliffe-highway. He 
does lt)S dillbront steps, and 51 of them are 
on liis toes. 

“ There’s in general fi'om fivt* to six people 
engaged in a concert-room jierformauces, and 
for ])rof<*ssiomds alone thal’U come to from 
dl)s. to '•^L n-night for expt'uses for actors and 
sing(‘rs. Tbaks putting down nothing for tlie 
contiuctor, or musicians, or gas. Some of them 
(•barge 2//. or Irf. admission, but then there’s 
sometbiiig extra put on totlie diink. Tortcr 
IS Of/, a ])ot, mid fourpenny ale is charged Od. ; 
h(*sid('s, you t^an’t have less tbun i)d. worth of 
gin -and --wilier. At such a room as the Nag’s 
Head in Oxford-street, I’ve known as many as 
from 200 to 200 go tliert*. in the evening; and 
the Standard, I’lmlico, A\ill hold from 400 to 
450 peojili*, and I’ve seen that full for nights 
together. There they only have merely a 
platform, and seldom do ballets, or Grecian 
statues, dancing, gymnastics, and various other 
entt*rlainments, sncli as venti'iloquism. I’here 
the admission is 4r/., and on benefit occa- 
sions Gt/.” 

The Tight-Bope Hancees and Stilt- 
Vaultees. 

I AM the father of two little girls who per- 
forin on the light-rope and on stilts. My wife 
also performs, so that the family by itself can 
give an entertainment that lasts an hour and a 
half idtogether. I don't perform myself, but I 
go about making the arrangements and engage- 
ments for them. Managers write to me from 
the country to g(3t up eiilertaimnentsfor them, 
and to undertidvo tlio speculation at so much. 
Indeed I am a manager. I hire a place of 
amusement, and hire it at so much ; or if they 
-won’t let it, tlicu I take an engagement for 
the family. I never fancied any professional 
work mjself, t'xcept, perhaps, a bit of sculp- 
ture. 1 am rather paitiul to tlie poses plas- 
tiques, hutiliat’s all. 

“ Butli my little girls are under eight years 
of age, and they do the stilt- waltzing, and the 
eldest does the tight-rope business as well. 
Tlieir mother is a tight-rope dancer, and does 
the same business as Madame Sayin used to 
aiipear in, such as the ascension on the rojpe 
in the midst of fireworks. We had men in 
l^lngland wlio had done^ the ascension hefore 
l^Iadumo Sajin camtj out at Vauxhali, hut I 
think she was the first woman that ever did 
it in this countrj^ I remember her welL 
She lodged at a relation of mine during her 
engagement at the Gardens. She was a ugly 
littie woman, very diminutive, and tremen- 
dously pitted with the small-pox. She waa 
what maybe called a homy woman, veiy tough 
and bony. Pve heard my father and mother 
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say she had 20h a-night at Vauxhall, and 
she did it thiree times a-week; but I can’t 
vouch for this, as it was only hearsay. 

“ My eldest little girl first began doing the 
stilts in public when she was threc-and a-half 
years old. I don't suppose she was much more 
than two-and-a-half years old when I first put 
her on the stilts. They were particularly 
short, was about four foot from the ground, so 
that she came to about as high as my arms, 
It was the funniest thing in the world to see 
her. She hadn't got sutlicient strength in her 
knees to keep her legs stiff', and she used to 
wabble about just ' like a fellow drunk, and 
lost the use of his limbs. The ohjcet of 
beginning so soon was to aoenstom it, and slie 
was only on for a few minutes once or twice 
a-day. She lilmd this veiy mm^h, in fact so 
much, that the other little ones used to cry 
like blazes hecauso I wouldn’t let them have 
a turn at them. I used to make my girl do 
it, just like a hit of fun. She’d he laughhig 
lit to crack her sides, and we’d ho laughing to 
see lv3r little legs bending about. 1 had a 
new dress made for her, wdth a s])angled 
bodice and gauze skirt, and slj(‘ alwa.}s ])ut 
that on when she was i^ractising, and that 
used to induce her to the exercise. She was 
pleased as launch when slie had her line 
clothes on. When she wasn’t good, I’d say 
to her, ‘Very well, miss, since you’re so 
naughty, you sljan’t go out with us to ju'rform ; 
we’ll teach your little sister, and tnke her with 
us, and leave you at home.’ 'I’iiat us(‘d to 
settle her in a moment, for she (li<ln’t like the 
idea of having the other one tak(i her place. 

“ Some people, when they teach their chil- 
dren for. any entertainment, torture the little 
things most dreadful. There is a great deal 
of borharity praclised in teaching children for 
tlie various lines. It’s very silly, because it 
only frightens the little things, and some chil- 
dren often will do much more by kindness 
than ill-usage. Nowtlicro are several children 
that I know of that ha’s e been severely injured 
whilst being trained for the llislcy business. 
Why, bless your soul, a little thing coming 
down on it’s head, is done for the remainder 
of it’s life. I've seen tliein erving on the 
stage, publicly, from being swom at and 
bullied, where they would have gone to it 
laughing, if they had only been coaxed and 
per-suaded. 

“ Now my little things took to it almost 
naturally. It was bred and horn in them, for 
nay father was in the profession before me, 
and my wife’s parents were also performers. 
We had both my Iktle girls on the stilts 
before they were three years old. It’s astonish- 
ing how soon the leg gets accustomed to the 
stilts, for in less than three months they 
can walk alone. Of course, for the first six 
weeks that they are put on we never leave go 
of thdr hands. The knees, which at first is 
weak and wabbly, gets strong, and when once 
that is used to the pad and stump (for the 


I stilts are fastened on 'to just where the garter 
I would come), then the child is oil light. It 
does net enlarge the knee at all, and instead 
of croooking the leg, it acts in a similar way 
to what we see in a child horn mtli the 
cricks, with irons on. I should say, that if any 
of ray children have been horn knock-kneed, 
or bow-legged, the stilts hn^e been the means 
of making their legs straight. It does not 
fiitigue their ajiklcs at all, hut the princij^al 
strain is on tlie hollow in the i)idm of the 
foot, where it fits into the tread of the still, 
for that’s the tiling tlint hears the wholo 
weight. If you ke(‘p a child on too long, it 
will complain of pain there; hut mine were 
never on mr more than lAVcnty minutes at a 
time, and that’s not long enough to tiro the 
foot. i>ut mie gets ov('r this feeling. 

“■rve had my young ones on the stilts 
amusing thems(dv(^s in my hack-yard for a 
whole afternoon. They’ll liave them on and 
olf three or four iinu's in a lionr, for it don’t 
take a minut(' or two to put Iluim on. They 
would put them on for play. I’ve often had 
them asking me to lot them stop away from 
scliool, so as to liavo them on. 

“ My wifi* is very clever on the stilts. She 
does the routine of militury exercise with 
them on. It’s the gun exorcise. She takes 
one stilt off herself, and remains on tho other, 
and then shoulders the stilt she has taken ofi^ 
and shows the gun practice. She’s the only 
female stilt-dancer in England now. Those 
that were wi(h her when she wus a girl are all 
dd women now. All of jny family waltz and 
lolka on stilts, ami play tamhoi*ines whilst 
they dance. Tlie little girls dance with their 
mother. 

It took longer to teach the cliildrcn to do 
the tight rope. They were five years old 
before 1 first began to teach them. The fin>t 
thing I taught them to walk upon was on a 
pole passed through the rails at the hack of 
two chairs. When you’re teaching a child, 
you have not got time to go (hiving stakes into 
the ground to fix a rope upon. My polo was 
a hit of one of my wife’s broken balance- 
jioles. It was as thick as a broom hamUo, 
and not much longer. I had to lay hold of 
the little things’ hands at first. They hud no 
halance-pf)le to hold, not for some montlis 
afterw'ards. My young ones liked it very 
much; 1 don't Imow how other persons may. 
It was bred in them. They conldiit stand 
even upright wliciu first they tried it, hut after 
three months they could just walk across it 
by themselves. I exercised them once every 
day, for I had other business to attend to, 
and I’d give tliem a lesson for just, perhaps, 
lialf an hour at dinner time, or of an evening 
a hit after I enrno home. My wife never 
would teach them herself. I taught my wife 
rope-dancing, and yet I could not do it; but It 
understood it by theory, though not by ex- 
perience. I never clialked my young ones’ 
feet, but I put them on a little pair of canvas 
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pumps, to get the feet properly formed to 
grasp the rop^, and to bend round. My wife’s 
‘ feet, when she is on the rope, bend round 
from continual use, so that they form a hollow 
in the palm of the foot, or the waist of the 
foot as some call it. My girls’ feet soon took 
the form. The foot is a little bit tender at 
first, not to the pole, because that is round 
and smooth, but the strands of the rope 
would, until the person has had some prac- 
tice, blister the foot if kept too long on it. I 
never kept my young ones on the pole more 
than twenty minutes at a time, for it tired me 
more than them, and my arms used to ache with 
Kupptirtirig them. Just when they got into 
the knack and habit of walking dh the pole, 
tlion I shifted them to a rope, which I fixed 
up in iny back-yard. Tlie rope has to be a 
good cable size, about one-and-a-balf inches in 
diameter. I ulways chalked the rope ; chalk 
is of a very rough nature, and prevents slip- 
jjing. The sole of the pump is always more or 
less hard and greasy. We don’t rough the 
soles of the pumps, for the rope itself will 
soon make them rough, no matter how bright 
tliey may have been. My rope w^as three feet 
six inches from the ground, which was a com- 
fortable height for mo to go alongside of the 
children, J didn’t give them the balance- 
pole till Ihey were pretty perfect without it. 
It is a great help, is the pole. The one my 
wife takes on the rope with her is eighl(.‘en 
feet long. Some of the poles are weighted at 
both ends, but ours are not. My young ones 
were able to dance on the ropo*in a twelve- 
month’s time. They wern’t a bit nervous when 
I highered the rope in my yard. I w^as 
underneath to catcli them. They seemed to 
like it. 

“ They appeared in public on the tight* rope 
in less than a twelvemonth from their first 
lesson on the broom-stick on the backs of the 
chairs. My girl liad done the stilts in public 
wlien she was only tJirec years and six months 
old, so she was accustomed to an audience. 
It was in a gardens she made her first per- 
formance on the rope, and 1 was under her 
in case sho fell. I always do that to this 
day. 

“ Whenever I go to fairs to fulfil engage- 
ments, I idways take ail my own apparatus 
with me. There is the rope some twenty 
yards long, and then tliere’s the pulley-blocks 
for tightening it, and the cross-polos for fixing 
it up, and the balance-poles. I’m obliged to 
have a cart to take them along. I always 
make engagements, and never go in shares, 
fiir I don’t like that gatne. 1 could have lots 
of jobs at 111 at gome if T liked. There’s no 
hold on the proprietor of the show. There’s a 
share taken for this, and a share for this, so 
that before the company come to touch any 
money, twenty shares ore gone out of thirty,' 
and only ten left for the performers. I have 
had a pound a-day for myself and family at a 
fair. At the last one 1 went to, a week ago, 


ive took somewhere about 26s, a-day. When 
it isn’t too far from London, we generally 
come home at night, but otherwise we go to a 
tavern, and put up there. 

“ I only go to circuses when we are at fairs. 
I never had a booth of my ovra. The young 
ones and my wife walk about the parade to 
make a show of the entire company, but 
unless business is veiy bad, and a draw is 
wanted, my little ones don’t appear • on the 
stilts. They have done so, of course, but I 
don’t like them to do so, unless as a favour, 

“ In the ring, their general performance is 
the rope one time, and then reverse it and do 
the stilts. My wife and the girls all have 
their turns at the rope, following each other 
in their performances. The band generally 
plays quadrilles, or a waltz, oy any tiling ; it 
don’t matter what it is, so long os it is the 
proper time. They dance and do the springs 
in the air, and they also perform with chairs, 
seating themselves on it whilst on the rope, 
and also standing up on the chair. They also 
have a pair of ladders, and mount them. 
Then again tliey dance in fetters. 1 am*ther6 
underneath, in evening costume, looking after 
them. They generally wind up their tight- 
rope performance by flinging away the balance- 
poh', and dancing without it to quick mea- 
sure. 

“ One of my little girls slipped off once, but 
I cauglit her directly as she came down, and 
she wasn't in the least frightened, and went 
on again. I put her down, and she curtsied, 
and ran up again. Did she scream!’ Of 
course not. You can't help having a slip off 
occasionally. 

“When they do the stilts, the young 
ones only dance waltzes and polkas, and so 
on. They have to uso their hands for doing 
the graceful attitudes. My wife, as I said 
before, does the gun exercise besides dancing, 
and it’s always very successful with the au<h- 
ence, and goes down tremendously. The per- 
formances of the three takes about t^yenty 
minutes, I think, for I never timed it exactly. 
I’ve been at some fairs Avhen we have done onr 
performances eighteen times a-day, and I’ve 
been at some where I’ve only done it four or 
six, for it always depends upon what business 
is being done. That’s Hie truth. "When the 
booth is full, then the inside performance 
begins, and until it is, the parade work is 
done. There arc generally persons engaged 
expressly to do the parade business. 

“ I never knew my girls catch cold at a fair, 
for they arc generally held in hot weather, and 
the heat is rather more^ complained of than 
Hie cold. My young ones put on three or 
four different dresses during a fair— at least 
mine do. I don’t know what others do. Each 
dress is a different colour. There is a regular 
dressing-room for the ladies under the parade 
carriages, and their mother attends to them. 

“ Very often after Hieir performances they 
get fruit and money thrown to them into the 
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-ring. Tve known seven or eight shillings 
to be thrown to them in coppers and silver, 
.but it’s seldom they get more than a shilling 
or so. I’ve known ladies and gentlemen wait 
for them when they went to take off their 
dresses after they have done, and give them 
five or six shillings. 

“ When we go to fairs, I always pack the 
young ones off to bed about nine, and novor 
later than ten. They don’t soom tired, and 
would Uke to stop up all night, I should 
think, I don’t know how it is with other 
kids. 

“I send my young ones to school every 
day when there is no business on, tmd they 
are getting on well with their schooling^ When 
we go to a couutiy engagement, then I send 
them to a scliool in tho town if we stop any 
time. 

“ Ours is, I think, tho only family doing tho 
rope-dancing and stilt-vaulting. I don’t know 
of any others, nor yet of any other children 
at all who do it. 

“Stilt-vaulting is dying out. You never 
see any children going about the streets as 
you did formerly. There never was so much 
money got as at that stilt-vaulting in tin 
streets. My wife’s family, when she was young, 
thought nothing of going out of an afternoon, 
after dinner, and taking their three or four 
pounds. They used to he as tall up as the 
first-floor windows of some of the liouses. It 
must be very nearly twenty years since I re- 
member the last that appeared. It isn’t that 
the police would stop it, but there’s nobody 
to do it. It’s a veiy difficult tbiug to do, is 
walking about at that tremendous height. If 
you fall you’re done for. Ono of my little 
ones fell once — it was on some grass, I think 
— hut she escaped without any hurt, for she 
was light, and gathered herself up in a heap 
somehow. 

“ There used to he a celebrated Jcllini 
family, with a similar entertainment to what I 
give. They were at llie theatres mostly, and 
at public gardens, and so on. 'They used to 
do ballets on stilts, and had great success. 
That must be forty years ago. There used to 
be the Chaffs family too, who went about tho 
streets on stilts. They liad music with them, 
and danced in the public thoroughfares. Now 
there is nothing of the kind going on, and it’s 
out of date. 

“ I have been abroad, in Holland, travelling 
with a circus company. I’ve also visited 
Belgium. The children and my ’svife were 
very much liked wherever they went. I was 
on an engagement then, and we had 11/. a- 
week, and I was with them seven weeks. 
They paid our travelling expenses there, and 
we paid them home.” 

SXBSET BbCITEB. 

Stbeet reciters we somewhat scarce now-a- 
days, and I was a long time before meeting with j 


one; for though I could always trace them 
through their wanderings about the streets, 
and learn w'here they had been seen the night 
before, still I could never liud one myself. I 
believe there are not more than ten lads in 
London, — for they seem to be all lads, — wlio 
are earning a livelihood by street-reciting. 

At length I heard that some street actors, as 
they call themselves, lived in a court in (lie 
City. There were two of them — ono a lad, u ho 
was dressed in a man’s ragged coat and burst 
boots, and tucked-up trowserg, and seemingly 
in a state of great want; and the other decently 
enough attired in a black paletot witli a 
flash whitc-and-rctl handkerchief, or “foglo,” 
as tlio costermongers caU it, jauntily arranged 
so as to bulge over the closely-buttoned collar 
of bis coat. There was a priggish look about 
the latter lad, while bis manner was “’cute,” 
and smacked of Tctticoat lane : and tbougli 
the other one seemed to slink back, hr pushed 
himself saucily forward, and at onc-c informed 
me that he brdonged “ to the ])rofe.ssioii ” of 
street declaimer. “ I and this other boy goes 
out together,” ho said, as ho took a short pipe 
from his mouth ; and in proof of his assertion, 
he volunteered tliat they should on the Bjiot 
give mo a s])eciincn of their histrionic powers. 

I preferred listening t o tlie modest boy. Ho 
was an extremely good-looking lad, and spoke 
in a soft voice, almost like a girl’s. He bud a 
bright, cheerful face, and a sldnso tnmsparent 
and healthy, and altogether appeared so dif- 
ferent from tlie genorfdity of street lads, that 
1 felt convinced that he had not long led a 
wundoriug life, and that there Avas some mys- 
tery connected with his present pursuits. He 
blushed when spoken to, and his answers were 
nervously civil. 

When I had the bettcr-natured boy alone 
Avitli me, 1 found that be had been Avell 
educated ; and his statement will show that he 
was born of respectable parents, and the reason 
why he took to liis present course of life. At 
first he seemed to bo nervous, and little in- 
clined to talk; but as we became better 
acquainted, ho chatted on even j'aster than my 
pen couhi follow. He had picked up several oH 
the set phrases of theatrical parlance, such as, 
“ But my dream has vanished in air;” or, “ I 
felt that a blight was on ray happiness ;” and 
delivered his Avords in a romantic tone, as 
though he fancied he was acting on a stage. 
Ho volunteered to show mo his declamatory 
powers, and selected “ Othello’s Apology.” Ho 
went to tho back of the room, and after throw- 
ing his arms about him for a few seconds, and 
looking at the ceding as if to inspire himself, 
ho started off*. 

lYhilst he had been chatting to us his voice 
was — as I said before — ^lika a girl’s; but no 
sooner did he deliver his, “ Most potent, grave* 
and reverend Signiors,” than 1 was surprised to 
hear hjm assume a deep stomachic voice-— a 
style evidently founded upon the melo-dramatic 
models at minor theatres. His good-looking 
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face^ liowerdifi Ibecame flushed and emted 
during the delivery of the speech, his eyes 
rolled about, and he passed his hands through 
his hair, combing it with his fingers till it fell 
wildly about his neck like a mane. 

When he had dnished the speech he again 
relapsed into his quiet ways, and resuming his 
former tone of voice, seomod to think that an 
apology was requisite for the wildness of his 
acting, for he said, “ When 1 act Shakspeare 
I cannot restrain myself, — ^it seems to master 
my very soul.” 

He had some little talent as an actor, but 
was possessed of more memory than know- 
ledge of the use of words! Like other per- 
fomers, he endeavoured to make his “points” 
by dropping his voice to almost a whisper wlien 
lie came to the passage, “ I’ faith 'twas strange, 
'twas passing strange.” 

In answer to my questions he gave me the 
following statement : — 

“ i am a street reciter, that is, I go about the 
streets and play Shakspeare’s tragedies, and 
selections from poets. The boys in the streets 
call me Shakspeare. The first time they 
called me so I smiled at them, and was 
honoured by the name, though it’s only pass- 
ing 1 it’s only fleet ! 

“ I was bom in Dublin, and my father was 
in Uie army, and my mother was a lady’s nurse 
and midwife, and used to go out on urgent 
business, but only to ladies of the higher 
classes. My mother died in Dublin, and ray 
father left the army and became a turnkey in 
Dublin prison. Father left Dublin when I 
was about ten years of age, and went to Man- 
chester. Then I went into an office — a her- 
ring-store, which had agents at Yarmouth and 
otlier fishing-ports ; and there I had to do 
writing. Summer-time was our busiest time, 
for we used to have to sit up at night waiting 
for the trains to come in with the fish. I used 
to get ^d, on hour for every hour we worked 

t er, and Cd. in the morning for coffee, and 
. Cd. standing wages, whether I worked or 
played. 1 know all about herrings and her- 
ring-packing, for I was two years there, and 
the master was like a father to me, and would 
give me money many times, Christmas-boxes, 
and new-years’ gifts, and such-like. I might 
have been there now, and foreman by this 
time, in the Isle of Man, where we had a house, 
only I was too foolish — going to theatres aud 
sucli-liko. 

** You see, I used, before I went out as clerk, 
to go to a school in Manchester, M'herc the 
master taught recitation. We used to speak 
pieces from Uwin’s ‘ Elocution,' and we had to 
get a piece off to elocution, and attitude, and, 
position ; indeed, elocution may be said to be 
position and attitude. We used to do ‘ The 
Do>vnfall of Poland,’ and * Illird Ullon’s Daugh- 
ter,’ aud ‘ My name is Ndtval,’ and several 
others—* RoUa,' and all them. Then we used 
to speak them one at a time, and occagionally 
W6 would take different parts, such as the 


* Quarrel of Brutus,' and * Cassius/ tod ^ Bollsy’ 
and the * American Patriot,' and sueh-Hke. I 
will not boast of myself, but I was one of the 
best in the class, though since I have gone 
out in the streets it has spoiled my voice and 
my inclinations, for the people likes s'houting. 

1 have had as many as 500 persons round me 
in the Walworth-road at one time, and we** 
got 4«. between us ; and then we lost several 
halfpence, for it was night, and we could not 
see the money that was thrown into the ring. ' 
We did the ‘ Gipsy’s Pievenge,’ and ‘ Othello’s 
Apology.’ 

“ Whilst I was at the herring-stores I used 
to be very fond of the theatre, and I’d go there* 
every night if I could, and I did nearly manage 
to be there every evening. I’d save up my 
money, and if I’d none I’d go to iny master 
and ask him to let me have a few halfpence ; 
and I’ve oven wanted to go to tlie play so 
much that, when 1 couldn’t get ‘toy moneys 
I’d sell my clothes to go. Master used tn cau- 
tion me, and say tliat the theatre would ruin 
me, and I’m sure it has. When my master 
would tell me to stop and do the books, I'd 
only just run them over at night and cast 
them up as quickly as I could, and then I’d' ; 
run out and go to the twopenny theati’e on thd 
Victoria -bridge, Manchester. Sometimes I ' 
used to perform there for Mr. Row, who was 
the proprietor. It was what is called a travel- 
ling * .slang,’ a booth erected temporarily. I 
did William 'I’eH’s son, and I’ve also done the 
‘ Bloody Cliild’ in Macbeth, and go on with the 

shes. It was a very little stage, hut with 
nice scenery, and shift-scenes and all, the 
same as any other theatre. On a Saturday 
night he used to have as many as six houses ; 
start off at three o’clock, after the factory 
hands had been paid oil’, I never had any 
money for acting, for though he offered me ' 
half-tt-sovereign a-week to come and take a 
part, yet I wouldn’t accept of it, for I only did 
it for my own amusement like. They used to 
call me King Dick. 

“ My master knew I went to the theatre to 
act, for he sent one of the boys to follow me, 
and he went in front and saw me acting in 
Macbeth, and he went and told master, be- 
cause, just as tlie second act was over, he came 
right behind tlie scenes and ordered me out^* 
and told me I’d have to get another situation 
if I went there any more. He took me home ' 
and finished the books, and the next morning ; 
I told him I’d leave, for I felt as if it was my 
sole ambition to get on to the stage, or even 
put niy foot on it ; I was so enamoured of it. 
And it is the same now, for I’d do anything to 
get engaged — it’s as if a spell was pn me. 
Just before I left he besought me to remain 
with him, and said that I was a useful^ hand 
to him, and a good boy when I liked, and thai 
he wanted to make a gentleman of me. 
was so fond of me that he often gave 
money himself to go to a theatre ; hnt he ^ 
too much of it was bad. 
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« After I left him I vent with another hoy 
and I wshed ^ 

with him eighteen months, and he’d been like 
a father ta xae ; but I was too ashamed to see 
hUh again. This boy and me staited for Scar- 
borough, And he had no money, and I had 5a., 
ihat Vks all between us ; but I had a black suit 
of clones cost 2/. 10s., which my master had 
made me a present of, for excelling the fore- 
man in malung up the books — for the foreman 
was 208 hands of herrings (five herrings make 
a hand) short in one week ; and then I took 
the books the next week, and I was only four 
herrings short, and master was so pleased that 
he bestowed upon me a present of a new suit 
of clothes. 

“ I parted with companion for this 
reason. One day, after we had been walking, 
we were so hungry we could eat anything, and 
I had been accustomed t-o never being hungry, 
so tliat I was very much exhausted from 
fatigue, for we had walked thirty miles that 
day, only eating one piece of bread, wdiich I 
got at a public-house where I gave a recitation. 
We came to a farm-houso at a place called 
Bishop Wilton, in Yorksliirc, aud ho w^ent 
inside the . door to beg for something to eat. 
There was a young lady came out and talkod 
to him and gave him some bread, and then 
she saw me and had compassion on me, be- 
cause I looked respectable and was so miser- 
able. Wo told her we were cousins, and had 
left our fathers and mothers (for we didn’t 
like to say we had left our masters), and she 
said, ‘ Poor hoys ! your parents will be fretting 
after youj I’d go hack, if I was yon.’ She 
gave him a large bit of bread, and then she 
gave me a bfg bit of cold plum-pudding. My 
companion wanted half my pudding besides his 
owft broad, and I preferred to give him part 
of the pudding and not have any bread ; but 
he wouldn’t, and strtick out at me. I returned 
it, and then we fought, and an old woman 
came out with a stick and beat us. both, and 
said we were incorrigible young beggars, and 
couldn’t be veiy hungry or we shouldn’t fight 
that way. Then I parted from ray com- 

C 'on* and he took the direct road to Scar- 
ugh, and I went to York. I saw him 
afterwords when I returned to Manchester. 
His father left him 200/., and he’s doing 
very well in a good -situation in a commercial 
oftice* 

I got hound fer six years to sea to a ship- 
mfp«t at Scarborough, but the mate behaved 
vw bad to me and used me brutally. I 
coijda’t use the ropes as well as he thought I 
though I learned the compass and 
aU thA ropes very soon. The captain was a 
vejRy jpapd man, but I daren’t tell him for fear 
• of, the mate. .He used to beat me with the 
. rope’s end*— sometimes the lead-rope — that 
i usual weapon, and he used to leave 

mlTKs I took the part of Hamlet, and. 


instead of complaining, I thought of tliat part 
where he says, 

* And makes us rather bear those' ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 

That’s the best play of Shakeppare ; he out- 
does himself there. , 

“ When the brig got 1>o Scheidam, in Hol- 
land, live miles oft Rotterdam, I ran away. 
The vessel was a collier, and whilst they were 
doing the one, two, three, and pulling up the 
coids, I slipped over the side and got to shore. 

I walked to Rotterdam, and there I met an 
Irish sailor and told him aU, and he told ino 
to apply to the British Consul and say that I 
had been left ashore by a Dutch galliot, which 
Jiud sailed the day before for Jersey. The 
Consul put me in a boarding-house — a splen- 
did pla(ui, with servants to wait on you, where 
tlicy gave me everything, cigars and all, for 
ov(*rybody smokes there — little boys scarce 
higher than the table — aud cigars arc only a 
cent each — and five cents make a penny. I was 
like a gentleman then, and then they put me 
in the screw steamer, the Irweil, and sent mo 
back to Hull. 

“ When I got to Manchester again, I went 
in my sailor-clotlies to sec my old master. He 
was veiT glad to see me, and asked me if I 
wanted anything to eat, and sent out for ale 
for me, and was so glad to see mo that he gave 
me money. He took me back again at higher 
wages, 10.5.— which was Is. fid, over — and I 
stopped there eight months, until they wrote 
to mo from Dublin that father was very ill, 
and that 1 wrfs to come over directly. So I 
went, and was by liim when ho died. He was 
sixty-two years of nge, and left 400/. to my 
sister, which she is to have when she comes 
of age. lie quarrelled with me because ho 
was tt Catliolic, and I didn’t follow that per- 
suasion, and he disovmcd me ; but, just before 
he died, he blessed me, and looked as if he 
w^ted to say something to me, but he couldn’t,- <j||| 
for the breath was leaving him. 

When I returned to Manchester I found 
my master had taken another servant, as he 
expected I should stop in Dublin, and there 
was no vac?mcy ; but he recommended me to 
another merchant, and there I was put in the 
yard to work among the herrings, as he didn’t 
know my capabilities ; but, in a short time I 
was put in the shop as boy, and then I was 
very much in favour with the master and the 
missus, and the son, and he used to bring mo 
to concerts and baUs, and was veiy partial to 
me ; and I used to eat and drink with them at 
their own table. I’ve been foolish, and never 
a friend to myself, for 1 ran away from them* 

A lad told me that Loudon was such a fine 
place, and induced me to sell my clothes and 
take the train ; and here I’ve been for about 
eight months knocking about, , 

As long a^ my money lasted I used to go 
to the theatre every night— * to the Standard^ 
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and the City-road, and the Britannia; but 
when it was gone I looked then to see what I 
might do. At first I tried for a situation, but 
they wouldn't take me, because T couldn't get 
a recommendation in London. Then I formed 
a resolution of giving recitations from Shak- 
speare and the other poets in public-houses, 
and getting a living that way. 

I had learned a good deal of Shakspeare 
at school ; and besides, when I was with my 
master J had often bought penny copies of 
Shakspeare, and I used to study it in the 
office, hiding it under the hook I was writing 
in ; and, when nobody was looking, studying 
the speeches. I used to go and recite before 
tlie men in the yard, and they liked it. 

** The first night I went out I earned 45., 
and that was a great cheer to my spirits. It 
was at a public-house in Fashion -street. I went 
into tlie tap-room and asked the gentlemen 
if they would wish to hear a recitjition from 
Sbivkspcare, and they said, ^ Proce(‘d.’ The 
fimt part I gave thorn was from liichard the 
Third : ‘ Now is the winter of our discontent;* 
and then tbe;!^lapped mo and made, me do it 
over again. Tlieii 1 porfomied Hamlef's ‘ So- 
liloquy on the Immortality of the Soul,' and 
they threw down 2s. in co])pcrs, and one gen- 
tleman gave me sixiience. 

“ I’ve continued giving ri* citations from 
Shakspeare and .sidections from theiioets ever 
since, and done veiy well, until I became 
ill with a cold, which made my voice had, so 
that I was unable to speak. I’vo been ill now 
a iortniglit, and I went out last night for the 
first time, along with another young follow 
who recites, and wc got Is. (id. between us in 
the ' Gi])sy’s llevenge.’ Wc went to a public- 
house whore they w'ere having ‘ a lead,’ that is 
a collection for a friend who is ill, and the 
company tlirow down wliat they can for a sub- 
scription, and they have in a fiddle and make 
it social. But it was not a good ‘ lead,’ and 
poorly attended, so ^ve did not mtilve much 
out of the, company, 

“ When I go out to recite, I generally go 
with another boy, and we take parts. Tlie 
pieces that draw liestwith the public are, ‘The 
Gipsy’s Bevenge,’ ‘ The Gold Digger’s Be- 
venge,’ ‘ The Miser,' ‘ The Bobber,’ ‘ The Felon,' 
and ‘The Higlnvayman.' We take parts in 
these, and he always performs the villain, and 
I take the noble clioracters. He always dies, 
because he can do a splendid back-fall, and 
he looks so wicked when he’s got tlie mous- 
taches on. I generally draws the company 
by giving two or three recitations, and then 
we perform a piece ; and whilst he goes round 
with the hat, I recite again. My favourite 
recitations are, ‘ Othello’s Apology,’ beginning 
with ‘ Most potent, grave, and reverend Sig- 
niors,’ and those from Hamlet, Richard 111., 
and Macbeth. Of the recitations I think the 
people that from Othello, for the ladies 
have often asked me tq gire them that from 
Otiidlo (they like to hw about Desdemona), 


but the gentlemen ask for that from Hamlet, 
‘ To be, or not to be ? ’ 

“ My principal place for givifig performances 
is the Commercial-road, near Limehouse, but 
the most theatrically inclined neighbourhood 
is the Walworth-road. The most money 1 ever 
took at one time in the streets was 45. in the 
Walworth-road. 

“ The best receipts I ever had was got in a 
public-house near Brick-lane, for I took 12 j., 
and I was alone. There was a * lead' up there 
for a friend, and I knew of it, and I had my 
hair curled and got myself decently habited, 
I was there for about three or four hours, and 
in the intervals hetw'^een the dances I used to 
recite. There were girls there, and they took 
my part, though they made me drink so much 
I was ncai’ly ti])sy. 

“ The only llicatricai costume I put on is 
moustachios, and I talce a stick to use as a 
sword. I put myself into attitudes, and look 
as fierce as I can. Wlmn first the people 
came to hear n\c they laughed, and then they 
became quiet ; and sometimes you could hear 
a pin drop. 

‘‘ When I am at work regularly — ^that’s when 
I urn in voi('e and ■v^^ll — I make about 10s. 
a-week, if there’s not much rain. If it’s wet, 
people don’t go to the pnhlic-hoiises, and they 
are my best paying audiences. The least I 
have ever taken in a Avcck is about (is. 

“ 1’here isn’t many going about London 
recking. It is a very rare class to be found; 
I only know about four who live that way, and 
I have heard of the others from hearsay— not 
tliat I have seen them myself. 

“ I’m very fond of music, and know most of 
the ojiera. Thfit organ’s playing something by 
Ycrdi; I heard it at the theatre at Dublin. 1 
amuse them sometimes in the Idtchen at my 
lodgings by playing on a penny tin whistle. I 
can do ‘ Still, so gently,’ from ‘ l.a Sonnamhula,’^ 
and horn])ip('s, and jigs, and Scotch airs, as 
well as ‘ Cheer boys, clieer,’ and ‘ To the West,* 
and many others. They get me to play when 
they want to dance, and they pay me for them* 
They call me Shakspeare by name.” 

Blind Reader. 

An intelligent man gave me the following 
account of liis experience as a blind reader. 
He was poorly dressed, but clean, and had not 
a vulgar look. 

“ My father died when I was ‘ten *years old, 
and my mother in the coronation ^ear, 1838. 

T am now in my thirty-eighth yea^ I was a 
clerk in various offices. I was not fijm blinds 
but lost my sight four years ago, m 
quence of aneurism. 1 was a fortnigit in the 
Ophthalmic Hospitfil, and was an outpatient 
for three months. I am a married man, with 
one child, and we did as well as we could, but 
that was very badly, until every bit nf fomi- 
ture (and I had a house full of good fumituro 
np to that tuna) went At last X thought I 
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iftiffht earn a little by reading in' the street de Yincenhes in France. It is the first regi- 
The Society for the Indigent Blind gare m- ment in Piedmont. We had a green uniform 
the dosT^ ctf St John, after Mr. Freer's sys with a roll collar, and a belt round one shoul- 
tem, the price being 8s . ; and a brother-in-law dcr, and a short rifle. We had a feather one 
su^ed me with the Gospel of St. Luke, side of our hats, which are of felt. Ah, 
wliioh cost Os. In Mr. FrCer’s system the c’etait bien joH 9ft! We use long buUels, 
regular alphabet lettef^ are not used, hm Minie ones. All the army in my country are 
there are raised characters, thirty-four in num under four brothers, who are all generals, and 
her, aneluding long and short vowels j and Ferdinand© Marmora is the oornmander-in. 
these characters express sounds, and a sound chief— the same that was in the Crimea, 
may comprise a short syllable. I learned to Nearly all my companions in the BassoJein 
read by this system in four lessons. I first regiment were from the Tyrol. Ah, they shoot 
read in public in Momington-crescent. For well lliey never miss. They always kill, 
the first fortnight or three weeks I took from Sacre Dieu I 

2s. Od. to 2$. Od. a-day — one day I took 3s. ‘ I was wounded at tlie bataillo de Pesoare, 

My receipts than fell to something less than against the Austrians. We gained the battle and 
18«^. a-day, and have been gradually falling entered the touii. The General lladetzky waa 
ever since. Since tlie 1st of Januarv, this against us. He is a good general, but Fer- 


year, I haven’t averaged more than 2s. (id. 
a- week by my street reading and writing. My 
wife earns 3s. or 4s. a-week with her needle, 
slaving with a ‘ sweater ’ to a bhirtmaker. I 
have never read anywdiere but in Euston- 
square and Momington-crescent. On Whit- 
Monday I made 2s. 0\d., nnd that, I assure 
you, I reckon real good holiday earnings ; and 
I read until T was hoarse with it. Once I 
counted at Momington cr<*sc(’nt, ns closely as 
J could, just out. of curiosity and to wile away 
the time*, above 2000 persons, who passed and 
re-passed without giving me a hal fp('nny. The 
W'orking people are iiiy best friends, most 
decidedly. I am tired of tlie stro(‘ts; besides, 
being half-stan*(5d. There are now five or six 
blind men about London, who read in the 
streets. We can read nothing bnc the Scrip- 
tures, as * blind printing,’ — soil’s sometimes 
(»alled — has only been used in tho Scriptures. 
1 wHle also in the streets, as well as read. 
I use Wedgwood’s manifold w’ritcr. I write 
verses from Scripture. Tht^re was no teaching 
necessary for this. I trace the letters from 
my knowledge of them wdien 1 could sou. I 
believe I am the only blind man who writes in 
the streets.” 

Gun-Exebcise Exhtbttob — One-legged 

“ I AM an Italian, domiciled at Genoa, and I 
speak very . little French, only just enough to 
ask for things— to get my life ^rith,.you know'. 
Genoa is the most rich town of Piedmont, 
but it is not the most jolie. Oh no ! no ! no ! 
Turin is the most beautiful, oh yes ! It is a 
long street of palaces. You know Turin is 
where the King of Sardinia, with the long 
nsoctotaches, lives. Has Monsieur been to 
^nrin ? No 1 Ah, it is a great sight I Perhaps 
Memekfnr has seen Genoa? No! Ah you 
lowre u great pleasure to come. Genoa is 
Turin is very beautiful. I pre- 

ibrTtiinu 

'**1 waa a soldier in my country. Oh, not an 
I was in the 2nd battalion of tlie 
BasaaMiy the same as the Chasseurs 


Imando Marmora beat him. Ferdinando w'as 
kvounded by a ball in the cheek. It passed 
from left to right. Ho lias tho mark now. 
Ah, he is a good general. 1 was w'ounded. 
~*ardon ! I cannot say if it was a hal de ca- 
non or a hal do fusil. I was on tlie ground 
ike one dead. I fell wdth my leg bent behind 
nc, because they found mo so. They tell me> 
that as I fell 1 cried, ‘ My God! my God!' 
•nt that is not in my nK'nu)!^^. After they had 
inished tlie bnlih* llic} took up the W'ounded. 
I’crhaps L w'as on flic ground tw'clvc hours, but 
‘ d(» not know exactly. 1 w'as picked up with 
ithers and talven to tlio liospitiil, and then 
•no day after my leg decomposed, and it was 
III directly. All tho hone, was fracassc, vairy 
leaucoup. I was iti tlie liospital for forty days, 
\h ! it W'as terrible. To cut the nerves was 
crriblc. iiicy correspond with the lioad. 
\h, horrible ! iiioy ga^e me no chloroform, 
lien ! rien I No, nor any dormitore, as Ave 
all it in Iliilion, >011 know, — something in a 
dass to dnnk and make you sleep. Kien ! 
'icn ! If 1 liad gone into the Hopital des. 
nvalides, I should liave had 20 sous a-day; 
)ut I would not, and now my pension is 12 
.oils a-day. T am paid that noAv; whether I 
ini hero or then*, it is the same. My wife re- 
:eives the 12 sous whilst 1 am here. I 
ihall not stop lierc long. The langne is toG 
lifFicult. No, I shall not learn it, because at 
he house where I lodge we speak Italian, 
nd in the streete T speak to no one. 

‘=I liavo been to France, but there the 
policemen were against me. They are betes, 
the policemen fran^ais. The genth'inen and 
ladies all all good. As I walked in the streets 
with my crutch, one would say, * Here, poor 
fellow, are two sous ; ’ or, ‘ Come with me and 
have some wine.’ They are good hearts there. 
Whilst I was going to Paris 1 walk on my leg. 
I also even now and then find good occasions 
for mounting in a voiture. I say to them, 
‘Monsieur, accord me the relief of a ride ? ’ and 
they say, ‘ Yes, come, come.’ 

“ In England no police interfere with me* 
Here it is good. If the police say to me ‘ Go 
on, go on,’ I say, * Pardon, Monaiemr/jaidmgfre 
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away. I never ask any body for money. I 
work in the streets, and do my gun exer- 
cise, and then I leave it to the Bon Diou to 
make tliem give me something. I never ask. 

“I have been very unfortunate. I have a 
tumour come under the arm where I rest on 
my cruleh. It is a tumour, as they call it in 
France, but I do not know what it is named 
in English. I went to the hospital of San 
Bartolommeo and they cut it for me. Then 
1 have hurt my stomach, from the force of 
calling out the differing orders of command- 
ing, Avhilst I am doing my gun exercises in 
the streets. I was two montlis in my bed with 
my arm and my stomach being bad. Some 
days I cannot go out, I am so ill. I cannot 
drink beer, it is too hot for me, and gets to 
my head, and it is bad for my stomach. I eat 
iish : that is good for the voice and the stomach. 
Noav I am better, and iny side docs not hurt me 
when J cry out rny commanding orders. If I 
do it for a long time it is painful. 

“ Ah, pauvro diahlo! to stop two months in 
ray bed, June, August ! The most beautiful 
montbs. It was ruin to me. 

After I have gone out for one day, I am 
forced to rest for the next one. Monday T go 
out, because I repose on the Sunday. Then 
all goes well, I am strong in my voice. Bui I 
-cannot travailler two days h dlowing. It is not 
my leg, that is strong. It is my stomach, and 
the pains in my side from crjdng out my com- 
inandernents. When I go out I make about 
10.S. a-week. Yes, it comes to tliat. It is 
more than Is. a-day. 

“ I have a cold. I go out one ilay when it 
blew from the north, and the next day I was 
iU, It makes more cold here than at Genoa, 
but at Turin in the winter it is more cold than 
here. It is terrible, terrible. A servant brings 
in a jug of Avatcr, and by-and-by it has ice on 
its te)p. I iind the bourgeois and not tlie 
inilitaircs give the most money. Ail the jier- 
Rons who have voyage in Franco and Italy 
will give me money — not much, you know, but 
to meffortuno, fortune ! If I see a foreigner 
in the crowd I s])cak to him. I know the face 
of an etranger tout- de- suite. Some say to me, 

‘ Yous iiarlez Frari^ais ? ’ ‘ Oni Monsieur.’ 
Others ask me, ‘You speak Italian?! ‘Si, Signor.’ 
I never, when I go through my exorcise, begin 
l^v addressing the people. If I told them I 
had been a soldier in the army of Sardinia, 
they would not understand me. Yes, some of 
the words sound the same in French and 
English, such as army and Roldat, hut I have 
not the heart to beg. I have been soldier, 
and!l cannot take off my cap and beg. I 
work for what they give me. They give me 
money and I give them my exercise. I some- 
times have done my exercise before a great 
crowd of people, and when it is done nobody 
will give me money, and my heart sinks 
within me. I stand there honteux. One 
will then in pity throw a sou, but I cannot 
pick it up, for I will not sell my pride for a 


penny. If they hand it to me, then I take it, 
and am pleased with their kindness. -But] I 
have only one leg, and to throw the penny on 
the ground is cruel, for I cannot bend down, 
and it hurts my pride to put such money in 
my pocket. 

The little children do not annoy me in the 
streets, because 1 never do my exercise until 
they are at school. Between one and two I 
never do my exercise, because the little 
children they are going to their lessons. 
They never mock me in the streets, for I have 
bgen unfortunate to lose my legs, and no- 
body will mock a miserable infortun6. The 
carts of the butchers and the bakers, which 
caiTy the meat and the bread, and go so fast 
in the streets, they frighten me when I do 
my exorcises. They nearly ecrase the gens. 
Tenez ! Yesterday I go to the chemin de fer do 
Birmingham, to the open space before the 
station, and then I do my exercise. All the 
people come to their windows and collect 
about to see me. I walk about like a soldier 
— })Ut only on my one leg, you know, hopping — 
and I do my exercise with my crutch for my 
gun. I stand very steady on one leg. There 
w as a coachman of a cab, and he continued to 
drive his horse at me, and say, ‘ Go on I go on ! ’ 
There was no jiolicc’man, or he would not 
have dared to do it, for tlie policemen protect 
me. Le bete ! 1 turn upon him, and ciy, ‘Beta ! 
take care, heto!’ But he still say, ‘ Get on.* The 
cheval come close to my back whilst I hop on 
my one leg to avoid him. At last I was veiy 
tired, and he cried out always, ‘ Get on ! get on!* 
So I cried out for help, and all the ladies run 
out from their houses and protect me. They 
said, ‘ Poor fellow ! jioor fellow ! ’ and all gave me 
a half sou. If 1 had had live shillings in my 
jiocket, I would have gone to a journal and re- 
ported that bete. andhad the fellow exposed; but 
I had not live shillings, so I could not go to a 
jourijul. 

“ When I do my exercise, this what I do. 
I first of all stand still on one leg, in ihe 
position of a militaire, with my crutch 
shouldered lilco a gun. That is how I ac- 
cumulate the persons. Then I have to do all. 
It makes mo laugh, for I have to be the 
general, the capitaiiies, the drums, the soldiers, 
and all. Pauvre diahle! I must live. It is 
curious, and makes me laugh. 

“ I first begin my exercises by doing the 
drums. I boat my hands together, smd-make 
a noise like this — ‘hum, hum! hum, hum, 
hum! hum, hum! hum, hum! hu-u-u-mP 
and then the drums go away and I do them 
in the distance. You see I am the drummers 
then. Next I become the army, and make a 
noise with my foot, resembling soldiers on a 
march, and I go from side to side to imitate 
an onny marching. Then I become the trum- 
peters, but instead of doing the trumpets I 
whistle their music, and .&e sound conies 
nearer and nearer, and gets louder and lou4er, 
and then gradually dies away in the distance, 
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; if a bataiJlon was inarching in front of its 
general. I make a stamping with my foot, 
like men marching past, ^^fter that I become 
the officiers, the capitaines and the lieutenants, 
as if the general was passing before them, 
and my crutch becomes my sword instead 
of my gun. Then I draw it front my side, 
and present it with the handle pointed to my 
breast Then I become the general, and I 
gives this order : ‘ Separate hataillons three 
steps behind — un, deux, trois !’ and I instantly 
turn to the army again and give three lio])s 
to the side, so that the general may walk 
up and down before me and see how the 
soldiers are looking. Then I in turn become 
the oificier who gives the commands, and the 
soldiers who execute them. It hurts my 
voice when I cry out these commands. They 
must be Very loud, or ail the army would not 
hear them. I can be heard a long way oil* 
when I call them out. I begin with ‘ Poktez 
AR-E-R-MES ! ’ that is, ‘Carry arms,’ in 
England. Then I lift my crutch up on my 
left side and hold it there. Then comes 
‘ Present All - It - RMES ! ’ and then 1 hold 
the gun — ^my crutch, you know — in front 
of me, straight up. The next is, ‘ Repose 
AR-R-RMES !* and I put to my hip, with the 
barrel leaning forwards. When I say, barrel, 
it’s only my crutch, you understand. Then I 
shout, ‘ Un, deux, trois ! Ground AR-R-RMS !’ 
and let the top of my crutch slide on to the 
road, and I stamp with my toes to resemble 
the noise. Afterwards I give the command, 

♦ PoRTEZ AR-R-RMES I’ and then I carry my 
arms again in my left hand, and slap my 
other hand hard down by my right side, like 
a veritable soldier, and stand upright in posi- 
tion. Whilst I am so I shout, ‘ Separate 
THE COLUMNS ! Un, deux, TR-R-ROIS !’ 
and instantly I hop on iny one leg three times 
backwards, so as to let the general once more 
walk down the ranks and inspect the men. 
As soon as he is supposed to be near to mo, I 
shout ‘ PRfesENT AR-R-RMES I’ and then I 
hold my gun — the crutch, you comprehend— 
in front of me. Then, as soon as the general 
is supposed to have passed, I shout out, ‘ Re- 
pose AR-R-RMES ! ’ and 1 let the crutch slant 
from the right hip, waiting until I cry 
again ‘Ground AR-R-R.RMS! un, deux, 
TR-R-EOISI’ and then down slides the 
crutch to the ground. 

“ Next I do the other part of the review. 
I do the firing now, only, you comprehend, 
I don’t fire, but only imitate it with my crutch. 
I call out *. Ground AR-R-RMS I ' and let the 
top of my crutch faU to the earth. After 
that 1 shout, * Load AR-R-RMS ! xm, deux, 
TR-R-EOISl* and I pretend to take a car- 
touche from my side, and bite off the end, 
and 8% it down the barrel of my crutch. 
Next I give the command, ‘ Draw RAM- 
ROpt! tw, DEUX, TR-R.ROIS ! ’ and then I 
begM ^ :ipam the cartridge home to the hreech 
of the harreL Afterwards I give the com- 


mand, * Cock AR-R-RMS and then T protend 
to take a percussion cap from my side-pocket, 
and I place it on the nip 2 )le and draw back 
the hammer. Afterwfirds I sljout, ‘ Poinc 
AR-R-RMS!' and I pretend to take aim. 
Next I shout, ‘ REC<n’Eii AR-R-RMS ! ’ th.at 
is, to hold tlie gun up in the air, and not to 
fire. Then I give orders, such as ‘ Point to 
the LEET,’ or ‘ I^oint to the right,’ and which- 
ever way it is, I haw to twist myself round 
on my one leg, and tako an aim that way. 

I Then I give myself the order to ‘ EIRE 
and I imitate it by a loud shout, and then 
rattling my tongue as if the whole line was 
firing. As quickly as I can call out I shout, 
‘ Recover AR-R-RMS ! ' and I put up niy 
gun before me to resist witli my bayonet any 
charge that may be made. Then I shout out, 
‘ Djiaw up the ranks and receive Tui: 
CAVALRY ! ’ and then I work myself along 
on my one foot, but not by hopping; and 
there I am waiting for the enemy’s liorse, and 
ready to receive them. Often, after I have 
fired, I call out ‘ CHAR-ll-RGE ! ’ and tlien 
I hop forwards os fast as I can, as if I was 
rushing down upon the enemy, like this. Ah ! 
I was nearly charging through your window; 
I only stopped in time, or I should have 
broken the s((uares in reality. Such a victory 
would have cost me too dear. After I have 
charged the enemy and put them to flight, 
then I draw myself up again, and give the 
order to ‘Form COLUMNS!’ And next I 
‘ Caiuiy AR-R-RMS,’ and tlien ‘ Present 
AR-R-RMS,’ and finish by ‘ GROUNDING 
AR-R-RMS,’ UN, DEUX, TR-ll-ROIS.’ 

“ Oh, I have forgotten oho part. I do it 
after the charging. When I have returned 
from putting the enemy to flight, I become 
the general calling liis troops together. I 
shout, ‘AR-R-RMS on the SHOULDER!’ 
and then I become the soldier, and let my 
gun rest on my shoulder, the same as when 
I am inarching. Then I shout, ‘ MARCH ! ’ 
and I hop round on my poor leg, for I cannot 
march, you comprehend, and I suppose my- 
self to bo defiling before tlie general. Next 
comes the order ‘ Halt ! ’ and I stop still. 

“ It does not fatigue me to hop about on one 
leg. It is strong as iron. It is never fatigued. 
I have walked miles on it with my crutch. 
It only hurts my chest to holloa out the com- 
mands, for if I do not do it with all my force 
it is not heard far off. Besides, I am supposed 
to be ordering an army, and you must shout 
out to be heard by all Uie men ; and although 
I am the only one, to be sure, still I wish to 
make the audience believe I am an army. 

“One day I was up where there is the 
Palace of tho Regina, by the park, with tlie 
trees — a very pretty spot, with a park corner, 
you know. I was there, and I go by a street 
where the man marks the omnibus which 
pass, and I go down a short street, and I come 
to a large place where I do my exercises. A 
gentleman say to me, ‘ Come, my friend,’ and 
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1 go into bis bouse, and be give me some 
bread, and some meat, and some beer, and a 
shilling, and I do my exercises fur him. 
That is the only house where I was called to 
perform inside, lie spoke Italian, and French, 
and Englisli, so that I not know whicli country 
be belongs to. Another day I was doing my 
exercises and some little cluldi’en called to 
their nmmina, * Oh, look! look! come here! 
tlm soldier! tlio soldier!’ and the dame said 
to me, * Come here and i)erfonn to my little 
boys and she gave mo sixpence. Those are 
in.y fortunes, for to-day 1 maykike two or thrt'e 
shillings, and t()-inurr(jw nothing bnt a few 
aniseralde sous ; or perhaps I am ill m my 
stomach with sliontlng, and I cannot come 
out to work for my living. 

“IVhen it is cold it makes the end of my 
leg, where it’s cut off, Ix'gin to tromldc. and 
then it almost shakes me willi its shivering, 
and 1 am forced to go home, lor it is painful. 

I have been about fourteen months. They 
wanted t<i bring mo from llonlogne to 
London ; but I had no money, so at the bureau 
office they gave me aticket foi nothing. Then 
I camo stnugbl to London. ^Vhen I came to 
London I couldn’t speak Lngllsli, and I knew 
no ono; had no money, and Uidn’tl.muv where 
to lodge. That is liar<l — biiui duv. ih</Ught 
some bread and eat it, and tlion in tlie even- 
ing 1 met an Jtiilian, avIio idiiys on tlie oigan, 
you know; and lie said, ‘ Come with me;’ and 
he took me to his lodgings, and there I found 
Italians and Ik'^mohnieii, and X was happy. 
I began to ■work the next day at. my cx- 
ercisi's. 

“ One day I was in the quarter of the 
palaces, by the park, you knoiv, and I began 
my exercises. 1 could not speak English, 
and a jioliccman came to me and said, ‘ Go 
on !’ What’s that? 1 thought. lie said, ‘ Go 
on!’ again, and I ctmldtiT comprehend, and 
asked him, ‘ I’arlatc It aliaiio ? ' and he k<*pt on 
saying, ‘ Go on ! * This is drole, I thought; so 
1 said, ‘ Vous jiarlez Fran^ais?’ and lie still 
said, ‘Go on!’ What ho meant I couldn’t 
make out, for I didn’t know English, and I 
liad only ])een here a ^veek. I thouglit ho 
A\ anted to see my exercises, so I began, ‘ 1‘ortez 
ar-i’-r-nies ! ’ and he still said, ‘ Go on !’ Then 
1 langlu'd, and imule some signs to follow him. 
Oh, I thought, it is some one else who wants 
to see my exercises ; and I followed him, en- 
chanted with my good foiTune. lint, alas! 
he took me to a police office. There 1 had fin 
interpreter, and I was told I must not do my 
exercises in the street. When I told them I 
was. a soldier in the army of the ally of 
England, and that I hml been wounded in 
battle, and lost niy leg fighting for my country, 
they let me go; and since the policemen are 
very kind to me, and always say, ‘ Go on,' with 
much politeness. I told the magistrate in 
Italian, ‘How can England, so rich and so 
powerful, object to a pauvre diable like me 
earning a sou, by showing the exercises of 


the army of its ally ?* The magistrate laughed, 
and so did the people, and I said, ‘ Good day,' 
and ipade my revaronco and left. I have 
never been in a prison. Oh, no 1 no ! no ! 
no! no! What harm could I do? I have 
not the power to be a criminal, and I have 
the heart. to bo an honest man, and live by 
my exorcises. 

“ X have travelled in the country. I went 
to Cheltenham and LrisioL I walked very 
little of the way. X did my exercises at one 
place, (lud then X got enough to go 1 o another 
town. All, it is beautiful country out there. 
T went to Bristol. I made 7a. in two da}s 
there. But 3 don’t like the country. It does 
not suit me. 1 pnder Ijondon. 

‘‘ T ono day did ray exercises by — what do 
you call it? where the people go up — high, 
high — no, not St. I’liuTs — no, by a bridge, 
where there is an open spaiie. Yes, the 
monument of Nelson; and then, 0! what a 
crowd! To the right and the left, and to the 
front and behind, an immense crowd to see 
my exercises, 1 made a good deal of money 
that day. A great deal. Thei most that I 
ever did. 

“ I make about 8.9. a- week regularly ; I 
make more Ilian tli.at some weeks, but I often 
don’t go out for a week, because in the rain 
nobody will come to sec my exercises. Some 
w'ceks I make 15®., but otherk not 5®. But 1 
must make H®. to he able to pay for lodgings, 
and food, and washing, and clothes, and for 
my shoo; for T only want one. I give Od. 
a- day for my lodgings ; but then we have a 
kiti^ien, and a fire in it, wXierc we go and sit. 
There are a great many paysana there, a 
great many boys, where X lodge, and that gives 
me pain to see them ; for they have been 
brought over from their country, and he,re 
they are miscnihle, and cannot speak a Avord 
tif English, and arc made to work ffir their 
muster, Avho takes the money. Oh! it's make 
mo nnieh pain. 

“ 1 eaniiot say if there are any others who 
do their exercises in the streets ; hut I have 
never seen any. I am, I think, the only 
stranger who does his exercises. It Avas my 
own idea. J did it in ITance whilst I was 
travelling ; hut it was only once or tAvice, for 
it Avns defondu to do it; and the policemen 
are, ATry severe. Ils sont b6tes, les policemen 
ell I rance. The gentlemens and ladies very 
gooil hoai't, and give a poor (liable des sous, or 
offer Aviue to pauArre diable qui a perdu sa 
jam be cn combattant pour sapatrie; maisles 
policemen sont betes. Ah, betes ! so b^tes I 
cau't tell you.” 


n.— STREET MUSICTAKS. 

CoKCEiiNiNa street mtisiciaas, they are of 
multifarious classes. As a general rule, they 
may almost be divided into the tolerable and 
Um intoleralde performers, some of them trust- 
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ififf to their skill in xrrasic for the reward for 
their etertaons, others only tnaking a nmac, so 
that whatever money they obtain is given them 
merely as an inducement for them to depai’t. 
The well-known engraving by Hogarth, of 
“ the enraged musician/’ is an illustration of 
the persecutions inflicted in olden times by 
this class of street perfbnners; and in the 
illustrations by modem caricaturists we have 
had numerous proofs, that up to the present 
time tlic nuisance has not abated. Indeed, 
many of these people carry with them musi(*al 
instruments, merely as a means of avoiding the 
officers of the Mendicity Society, or in some 
few cases as a signal of their corning to the 
pei’sons in the neighbourhood, who are in the 
habit of giving them a small weekly pension. 

These are a more numerous class than any 
other of the stu'et performers 1 have yet 
dealt witli. TIh* musicians are estimated at 
1000, and the ballad singers at 250. 

The street musicians are of two kinds, the 
skilful and the blind. 'Vhe former obUiiii 
theii* money by tlio agreeahleness of their per- 
formance, and the latter, in pity for their 
affliction rather than adimration of their har- 
mony. The blind street musicians, it must 
ho confessed, belong gi'iKU'ully to the rudest 
class of perfornuTs. Music is not used by 
them as a means of pleasing, but rather as a 
mode of soliciting attention. Siicliindiridiials 
are known in the “ pr(jtessi()n ” by tlio name of 
‘‘pensioners they have thoir regular rounds 
to make, and particular houses at which to 
call on certain days of the week,* and from 
which they generally obtain a “ small trifle.” 
They form, liowover, u most peculiar class of 
individuals. They are mostly well-known 
chara,pLei’s, and many of tliein have been per- 
forming in the streets of London for many 
years. They are also remoi-kuble for the reli- 
gious cast of thoir thoughts, and the compara- 
tive refinement of their tastes and feelings. 

“ Old Sauah.” 

One of the most desen ing and peculiar of 
tho street musicians was an old lady \\ho 
played upon a hurdy-gurdy. She had been 
about the streets of London for npw’urds of 
forty years, and being blind, had had during 
that period four guides, and worn out three 
instruments. Her cheerfulness, considering 
her privation and precarious mode of life, was 
extraordinary. Her love of truth, and the 
extreme simplicity of her nature, were almost 
childlike. Like the generality of blind people, 
she had a deep sense of reh'gion, and her 
charity for a wowaii in her station of life was 
something marvellous; for, though living on 
i^s, she herself had, I was told, two or three 
little pensioners. When questioned on this 
subject, she laughed the matter ofl' as a jest, 
though I assured of the truth of the fact. 
Her etteaticMi to her guide was most marked. 
If a cup of tea was given to her after her j 


day’s rounds, she would be sure to turn to the 
poor creature who led her about, and ask, 
“ You comfortable, Lissa ? ” or “ Is your tea to 
your liking, Liza ? ” 

When corive 3 ^ed to Mr. Beard’s establish- 
ment to liave her daguerreoty}3e taken, she for 
the first time in her life rode in a cab ; and 
then her fear at being pulled “ back’ards ” as 
she termed it (for sho sat •wdth her back to the 
horse), was almost painful. She felt about 
for something to lay hold of, and did not a])- 
pear comfortfihle until she liad a finn grasj) of 
the pocket. After her alarm had in a mea- 
sure subsided, she turned to her guide and 
said, “We must put up with tliose trials, 
Liza.” Tu a short time, however, she began 
to find the ride pleasant enough. “ Very nice, 
ain’t it Lizn?” she said ; “ but 1 shortldu’t lilce 
to ride on them steamboats, they saj' they’re 
shocking dangerous ; and as for thetn railways, 
r\e heard tell they’re dreadful; hut these 
cabs, Liza, is very nitie.’’ On the road she Avas 
continually asking Liza ” Avhere they were, 
and wondering at the rapitlity at which they 
travelled. “Ah!” she said, laughing, “if 1 
had one of these here cabs, ray ‘rounds* 
w'onld soon he over.” Whilst ascending the 
high fliglit of stairs that led to the portrait- 
rooms, slie langluHl at every propos.al made to 
her to rest. “ There’s rivioe as many stairs as 
tlieso to our church, ain’t there, Liza ? ” she 
ejdiod Avhen presseil. Wlien the portrait was 
linishcd she expressed a wish to feel it. 

The following is the history Qf her life, as 
she liersMf related it, ausAvering to the variety 
){' questions put to her on the subject : — 

“ 1 Avas bom the 4th April, 17H0 (it was 
(lood Friday that year), at a small chandler’s 
shop, facing tho White Horse, Stuart/s-rents, 
Drury-lanc. Father was a hatter, and mother 
an artificial -flower maker and feather finisher. 
When I Avas but a day old, the nurse took me 
out of the warm bed and carried mo to the 
Avindow, to show some people hoAV like I was 
to fatlier. The cold flew to my e.yes and I 
caught inflammation in them. Owing to mother 
being forced to ho from home all day at her 
work, 1 was put out to dty-nurse Avheii I was 
three weeks old. My eyes were then very bad, 
l»y all accounts, and some neighbours told 
tho woman I Avas with, that Turner’s cerate 
AA'ould do them good. She got some and put 
it on my eyes, and when poor mother came to 
suckle me at her dinner-hour, my eyes was all 
‘ a gore of blood.’ From that time I never 
see afterwards. She did it, poor woman, for 
tho heat; it Avas no fault of her’n, and I’m 
sure I bears her no malice for it. I stayed at 
home Avith mother until I was tliirteen, whem 
I Avas put to the Blind-school, but I only kept 
there nine months; they turned me out bi^ 
cause I was not cleA^er Avith my hands, and I 
could not learn to spin or m^e sash-lines; 
my hands was ocker’d like. I had hot been 
used at home to do anything for myielf— -not 
even to dress myself. Mothca: was always out 
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at her work, so she could not learn me, and 
no one else would, so that's how it was I was 
turned out. I then went hack to ray mother, 
and kept with lier till her death. I well re- 
member that ; I heard her last. When she 
died I was just sixteen year old. I was sent 
to the Union — ‘Pancridge’ Union it was — 
and father with me (for he was iU at the time). 
He died too, and left me, in seven weeks after 
mother. When they was both gone, 1 felt I 
had lost my only friends, and that I was all 
alone in the world and blind, Bui, take it 
altogether, the world has been very good to me, 
and I have much to thank God for and the 
good woman 1 am with. I missed mother the 
most, she was so kind to me ; there M as no 
one like her ; no, not even father. I w'as kept 
in the Union until I was tM^enty ; the parish 
paid for my learning the ‘ eymhal God bless 
them for it, 1 say. A poor woman in the 
workliouse first asked me to learn music ; she 
said it would always be a bit of bread for ra(} ; 
I did as she told me, and I Ihniik Iut to tliis 
day for it. It took me just live numilis to 
learn the — cymbal, if you please — the liurdy- 
gurdy ain’t it’s right name. The first tune I 
ever played was ‘God save tlio IviiiLf,’ tlie 
Queen as is now; then ‘Harlequin Jlaiulct,’ 
that took me a long time to get off; it Mas 
three weeks before they put me on a new one. 
I then lcamt‘Moll Brook;’ then I did the 
‘ Turnpike-gate ’ and ‘ Patrick’s day in tJic 
morning : ’ all of them I learnt in the Union. I 
got a poor man to teach me the ‘New-rigged 
ship.’ I soon learnt it, because it w^as an (jusy 
tune. Two-and-forty years ago I played ‘ The 1 
Gal / left behind me.’ A M oman learnt it mo , 
she played my cymbal and 1 listened, and so 
got it. ‘ Oil, Susannah ! ’ I learnt myself by 
hearing it on tlie horgan. 1 aUvays try and 
listen to a new tune when I am in tlie street, 
and get it off if I can : it’s my bread. 1 w aited 
to hear one to-day, quite a new' one, but 1 
didn’t like it, so I went on. ‘HasbMi to the 
Wedding’ is my favourite; I played it years 
ago, and play it still. I like ‘ Where have you 
been all the night?’ it’s a Scotcli tune. The 
woman as persuaded mo to learn the cymbal 
took me out of the Union with her ; I lived 
with her, and she led mo about the streets. 
When she died I took her daughter for my 
guide. She walked with me for more than 
iivc-and-twenty year, and she might liawe been 
with me to this day, but she took to drinkipg 
and killed herself with it. She behaved very 
bad to me at last, for as soon as we got a few 
halfpence she used to go into the public and 
spend it all ; and many a time I’m sure she’s 
been too tipsy to take mo home. One niglitl 
remember she rolled into the road at Ken- 
sington, and as near pulled me with her. We 
was boUi locked up in the station-house, for 
bho couldn’t stand for liquor, and I was 
obligated to wait till she could lead me home. 
It was very cruel of her to treat me so, but, 
poor creature, she’s gone, and I forgive her 


Pm sure, I’d many guides arter her, bulnono* 
of them was honest like Liza is : I don't think 
she’d rob me of a farden. Would you, Liza ? 
Yes, I’ve my reg’lar rounds, and I’ve kept to 
’em for near upon fifty year. All the children 
like to hear me coming along^ for I always 
plays my cymbal as I goes. At Kentish -town 
they calls me Mrs. Tuesday, and at Kensing- 
ton I’m Mrs. Friday, and so on. At some- 
places they likes polkas, but at one house I 
plays at in Kensington they always ask me for 
‘ JIaste to the Wedding.’ No, the cymbal isn’t 
very hard to play; the only thing is, you must 
be very particular that the works is covered up, 
or the halfpence is aptte drop in. King David, 
they say, played on one of those here instru- 
Tiuiiits. We’re very tired by night-time ; ain’t 
we, Liza? but Avhen I gets home the good 
M'omaii I lodges with has always a bit of 
something for me to eat Muth my cup of tea. 
Slu ’s a good soul, and keeps me tidy and clean. 

I helps her all I can ; aGicii I come in, I carries 
h(‘r a pail of Avater up -stairs, and such -like.. 
!Many ladies as InijS knowm me since they was 
children oIIoavs me a trifle. One maiden lady 
near BrunsA\ick- square has given me sixpence 
a AvtH'k for nmuy a year, and another allows- 
mo cighteeniKTico a fortnight; so that, oneway 
and aiioflicr, I am very comfortable, and I’ve 
much to b(‘ thankful for.” 

It Avus during one of old Sarah’s journeys 
that an accident occurred, Avhich ultimately 
deprived London of the av ell-known old hurdy- 
gurdy AA^oman, In crossing Seymour-street, 
she and her guide Liza Avere knocked down 
by a cab, as it suddenly turned a comer. They 
Avere picked up and placed iu the vehicle (the‘ 
poor guide dead, and Sarah Avith her limbs- 
broken), and carried to the University Hospi- 
tal. Old Sarah’s description of that rido is 
more terrible and tragic than I can hope to 
make out to you. The poor blind creature 
was ignorant of the fate of her guide, she 
afterwards told us, and kept begging and 
praying to Liza to speak to her as the a ehicle 
conveyed them to the asylum. She shook 
her, she said, antFintreated her to say if she 
was hurt, but not a word was spoken in answer, 
and then she felt how terrible a privation was 
her blindness; and it Avas not until they 
reached the hospital, and they were lifted from 
the cab, that she knew, as she heard the people 
Avhisper to one anotlicr, that her faithful 
attendant Avas dead. In telling us this, the 
good old soul forgot her own sufferings for the 
time, as she lay with both her legs broken 
beneath the hooped bed-clothes of the hospital 
bed ; and Avhen, after many long weeks, she left 
tlie medical asylum, she was unable to continue 
her playing on the hurdy-gurdy, her hand 
being now needed for tlie crutch that was 
re(piisite to hear her on her rounds. 

The shock, however, had been too much for 
the poor old creature’s feeble nature tq rally 
against, and though she continued to hobble 
round to the houses of the kind people who had 
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fi)t years allowed her a few pence per week 
and went limping along musicless through the 
streets for some months after she left the 
hospital, yet her little remaining strength at 
leng^ failed her, and she took to her bed in a 
room in Bell-court, Gray’s-inn-lane, never to 
rise from it again, 

“ Fabm yard ” Player. 

A QTJiET-LOomG man, half-blind, and wrapped 
in a large, old, faded black-cotton great-coat, 
made the following statement, having first 
given me some specimens of his art : — 

*'1 imitate all the animals of the farm-yard 
on my fiddle : I imitate the bull, the calf, the 
dog, the cock, the hen when she’s laid an egg, 
the peacock, and the ass. I have done this 
in the streets for nearly twelve years. I was 
brought up as a musician at my own desire. 
When a young man (i am now 50) 1 used to 
go out to play at parties, doing middling until 
my sight failed mo ; 1 then did the farm-yard 
on the fiddle for a living. Though I had 
never heard of such a thing helbre, hy con- 
•stant practice 1 made myself perfect. I 
'Studied from nature, I never was in a farm- 
yard in my life, but I went and listened to the 
poultry, anywhere in town that I could meet 
with them, and I then imitated them on my 
instrument. The Smithficld cattle gave me 
the study for the hull and the calf. My 
peacock I got at the Bclvidere - gardens in 
Islington. The ass is common, and so is the 
dog ; and thorn I studied anywhere, It took 
me a month, not more, if so much, to acquire 
what I thought a suffici(3nt skill in my under- 
taking, and then I started it in the streets. 
It was liked the very first time I tried it. I 
never say what animal I am going to give ; I 
leave that to the judgment of the listeners. 
They could always tell what it was. I could 
make 3,2s. a- week the year through. I play it 
in public-houses as well as in the streets. 
My pitches are all over London, and I don’t 
know that one is better than another. Work- 
ing-people aro my best friends, Thursday 
and Friday are my worst days ; Monday and 
Saturday my best, when I reckon 2s. Orf. a 
handsome taking. I am the only maia who 
4oes the farm-yard.” 

Blind Performer on the Bells. 

A HALE -looking blind man, with a cheerful 
look, poorly but not squoU^y dressed, gave 
me the subjoined narrative. He was led hy 
a strong, healtby-looking lad of 15, his step- 
son : — 

I have been blind since within a month 
of my birth,” he said, “and have been 23 
years a street performer. My parents were 
poor, hut they managed to have me taught 
music. I am 55 years old. I was one of a 
Btreet-band in my youth, and could make my 
15#. a-week at it. I didn’t like the hand, for 


if you ore steady yourself you can’t get others 
to be steady, and so no good can bo done. 
I next started a piano in the streets ; that was 
23 years ago. I bought a chaise big enough 
for an invalid, and having had the body re- 
moved, my piano was fitted on the springs 
and the axle-tree. I carried a seat, and could 
play the instrument either sitting or standing, 
and so I travelled through London with it. 
It did pretty well ; in the summer I took 
never less than 2Cs., and I have taken 40#, on 
rare occasions, in a week ; but the small 
takings in the winter .would reduce my yearly 
average to 15#. a-w'cek at the utmost. I 
played the piano, more or loss, until within 
these tlireo or four years. I started the bells 
that 1 play iiow^, as near as I can recollect, 
some IH years ago. When I first played 
them, I had my 14 bells arranged on a rail, 
and tapped them with my two leather ham- 
mers held in my hands in the usual way. I 
thought next I could introduce some novelty 
into the performance. The novelty T speak 
of was to play the violin with the hells. 1 
had hammers fixed on a rail, so as each bell 
had its particular hammer ; these hammers 
were connected with cords to a pedak acting 
witli a spring to bring itself up, and so, hy 
playing the pedal with my feet, I had fuU 
command of the hells, and made them, ac- 
company the violin, so that I could give any 
tunc almost >vith the power of a band. It 
was always my delight in my leisure moments, 
and is a goyd deal so still, to study improve-"* 
ments such as I liavo described, Tho'b^lls 
and violin together brought mo in about the 
same as the piano, I played the violoncello 
with my feet also, on a plan of my own, and 
the violin in my hand. I had the violoncello 
on a frame on the ground, so arranged that I 
could move the how with my foot in harmony 
with the violin in my hand. The last thing 
I have introduced is the playing four ac- 
cordions with my feet. The accordions aro 
fixed in a frame, and I make them accompany 
ih(3 violin. Of all my plans, the piano, and 
the hells and violin, did the best, and are the 
best still for a standard. I can only average 
12s. a-week, take the year through,* which is 
very little for two.” 

I 

Blind Female Violin Player. 

I I had the following narrative from a stout 
blind woman, with a very grave and even 
meditative look, fifty-six years old, dressed in 
a clean cotton gown, the pattern of w*hich was 
almo.st washed out. She was led by a very 
fine dog (a Scotch colley, she described it), i 
cliain being affixed to the dog's leather collar 
A boy, poor and destitute, she said, bare- 
footed, and wearing a greasy ragged jacket, with 
his bare skin showing through the many rents, 
accompanied lier when I saw her. The boy 
had been with her a, month, she supporting 
him. She said : — 
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“ I hfibv© been blind twelve years, I was a 
servant in my youth, and in 1824 married a 
journeyman eabiiaet-maker. I went blind 
an inflammation two years bef<ue my 
husband died. We had flve children, all dead 
now^the last died six years af?o; and at ray 
husband’s death 1 was left almost destitute. 
I used to sell' a few laces in the street, Imt 
couldn’t clear 2s, 6d. a^week by it. I had a 
little help from the parish, but very rarely ; 
and at last I could ^'et nothing but on order 
for the house. A neighbour — a tradesman — 
then taught me at his leisure to play the violin, 
but I*ra. not a great performer. I wish,I was. 
I began to play in the streets five years ago. 
I get halfpennies in charity, not for my music. 
Some days I pick up 2,*:., some days only (id,, 
and on wet days notlimg. I’ve often had to 
pledge my fiddle for 2s. — 1 could ne\er get 
more on it, and sometimes not that. When my 
fiddle was in pledge, I used to sell mat, dies 
and laces in the streets, and have had r,o bor- 
row l^d. to lay in a stock. I’ve sonnjtiines 
taken 4d, in eight hours. My chief places, 
when I’ve only the dog to lead mo, ai'e Ltogoiit- 
street and Vortlund-place ; and, really, ])eo- 
ple ar^ very kind and careful in guiding mikI 
directing me,— oven the ckhmen I niuy ciod 
bloss thimx 1 ’ 

Blind Scotch Violoncello Piaytik. 

A STOUT, hale -looking blind man, (h’essed very 
decently in coloun d clothes, and scrnpnlously 
clean, gave me the folhiwing detmls : — 

1 am one of the three blind Scotchmen 
who go about the streets in company, jdaung | 
the viuloijcollo, clarionet, and llute. Me nn* i 
really Highlanders, and can oil speak (Jla«‘li<- 
hut a good many London Highlanders an 
Irish. 1 have been thirty yc’ui's in tlm stvi'ets < . 
London ; one (»f my mates has l>cen fi»rl} \ cai’^, 
—he’s sixty-] line ; — the other has hoen thiity 
years. 1 hccamo partially Mind, through an 
inllamimitiou, v\lien I was foiirh’en, and a as 
stone-blind wlieii I was twenty-two. Jieltae 
I was totally blind I came to London, tra\ el- 
ling up with the helx> of my bagpipes, guided 
hy a little boy. T settled in J^ondon, finding 
it a big 'place, vvhtre a man could do well at 
that time, and I took a turn every now and 
then into the eountiy, I could make M.y. a- ! 
week, winter and summer tliroiigh, tliirt.v 
yeax’s ago, hy x^ajing in the streets; now 1 
can’t moke tis. a-A\eek,take winter and summer. 
I met my two mates, who are both blind men, 
—both came to England for the same reason 
as I did,— in my joui’iievings in London ; and 
at last we agreed to go together. — that’s 
twenty years ago. We’ve been togetlier, on 
and off, ever since. Sometimes, one of us 
will take a turn round the const of Kent, and 
another roimd the coast of Devon ; and then 
join again in London, or meet by accident. 
AVe have always agreed very well, and never 
fought. We, — I, mean the street-blind, — 


tried to HMifitain « burying and sick-okib of 
OUT own; buiwewere always too poor. We 
live in rooms. I don’t know one blind mn* 
siclan wha livca in a lodgmg-bouse* 1 mya^' 
know a dozen blind men, now performing in 
the streets of London; these are not all ex- 
actly blind, but about as bad ; the most are 
stone-blind. The blind musicians are chiefly 
married men. I don’t know one who lives 
with a woman unmarried. The loss of sight 
changes a man. He doesn't think of women, 
and women don’t think of him. We are of a 
religious turn, too, generally. I am a Roman 
Catholic ; hut the other Scotch blind men here 
are Presbyterians. The Scotch in London 
arc our good friends, because they give us a 
httlo Sinn altogether, perhaps ; but the En- 
glish working-people are our main support: 
it is hy them we hve, imd 1 iilwa^'S foimd them 
kind and liberal, — the most liberal in the world 
as I know. Through Maiylehone is our best 
round, and Saturday night our best time. We 
}day all three together. ‘Johnny Cope’ is 
oiir best-liked turn'. 1 tliink the blind Scotch- 
men don’t come to play in London now. I 
cmi rememhi'r manv blind Sc.oteh musicians, 
or pipers, m London : they ai*e all dejul now I 
I'ln^ trade’s dead too, — it is so ! VVhea wq 
thought of forming tlio blind club, there was 
never more tJian a dozen members. Thest> 
were two basket-makers, one mat-maker, four 
violin-players, myself, and my two mates; 
which was the immht'i* v\hen it dropiiod for 
want of funds ; that’s now fifteen years ago. 
We wore to pay Is. a-montb ; aiul sick mem- 
bers v\ere to Lave bs. a-v\t‘ek, wlien they’d 
}>aid two yc'ars. Om* other rules were the 
same as other elubs, I believe. The blind 
musicians now -m London an^ we three ; C — , 
a .lew% who ploys the violin; R — , an En- 
lishmun, who ploys the violin elegantly; AY — , 
a harp player; T — , violin agom ; 11 — , vio- 
lin (hut he jdoys more ni public-houses); 

— , the llute; M — , l)agpj]>es; C — , bag- 
lilies; K — , violin: tb.afs ail I kmnv myself. 
There’s a good iminy blind wlio play at the 
•sailors’ dances, AVapping and Deptford way. 
\Vi‘ seldom hire children to lead us in the 
streets ; we have plenty of oiu* own, generally 
— L have five I Our wives are generally wo- 
lueii who have their eyesight ; hut *some Mind 
men, — I loiow one couple, — marry blind 


Bund Ibish Pipek. 

Of the Irish Pipers, a well-dressed, middle, 
aged man, of good appearance, wearing large 
green spectacles, led by a young girl, his 
daughter, gave me tlie following account;— 

“ I was eleven years old "when I lost my 
sight from cold, and I was brought up to the 
musical profession, and practised it several 
years in Ireland, of which country I am a 
native. I was a man of private property, — 
small property— » and only played occasionally 
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at t3ie gentle-people’s places ; and then more 
as a guest — yes, more indeed than profession- 
al^. In 1838 I married, and began to give 
concerts regularly ; I was the performer, and 
played only on the union pipes at my con- 
certs. I’m acknowledged to be the best per- 
former in the world, even by my own craft, — 
excuse what seems self-praise. The union 
pipes are the old Irish pipes improved. In 
former times there was no chromatic scale; 
now we have eight keys to the chanter, which 
produce the chromatic scale as on the flute, 
and so the pipes aro improved in the melody, 
and more particularly in the harmony. We 
have had fine performers of old. I may men 
tion Caroll O’Daly, who flourished in the Ifith 
century, and was the composer of tlie air that 
the Scotch want to steal from us, ‘llobin 
Adair,' which is ‘ Alleen ma men,’ or ‘ Ellen, 
my dear.’ My concerts in Ireland answered 
very well indeed, but the fiiniine reduced m( 
Ro much that I was fain to get to Jiingliind 
with my family, wife and lour children! ; and 
in this visit I have been disappointed, com- 
pletely so. Now I’m reduced to play in tli 
streets, and make very little by it. 1 may 
average 15s. in the week in summer, and not 
half that in winter. There are many of my 
counti^mien notv in England playing the pipes 
but I don’t know one res])ectaiilo enough h 
associate with ; so I keep to in.vself, and so I 
cannot tell how many tliere .arc." 

The English Street Hands. 

Concerning these, a njspecLable man gave 
me the following details : — 

“I was brought up to the musical pro- 
fession, and have been a stroot-porlVuiner 22 
years, and I’m now only 2(5. 1 sang and 
played the guitar in the streets with my 
moilier wbeu I wais four years old. We were 
greatly patronisAl l»y the nol)ility at that time. 
It was a good business tyhcu 1 w^as a child. 
A younger brother and 1 tyould gfi out iiiU> 
the streets for a few hours of an evening, from 
five to eight, and make la. or Hs. the two of 
us. Ours was, and is, the liigbcst class of 
street music. For the last ten years I liave 
been a member of a street band. * Our band is 
now four in number. I have been in hands 
of eight, and in some composed of as many as 
25 ; but a small band answers Ijcst for regu- 
larity. With eight in the band it’s not easy to 
get 3s. a-piece on a fine day, and play all day, 
too. I consider that there aro 10(K) mu-^iciaiis 
now performing in the streets of London ; and 
as very few play singly, lOOO perfomiers, not 
reckoning persons who play wdtli niggers or 
such-like, will give not rpiile 250 street bands. 
Pour in number is a fair average for a street 
band; but I think the greater number of 
bands have more than four in them. All the 
better sort of these bands play at concerts, 
balls, parties, processions, and water excur- 
siems, as well as in the streets. The class of 


men in' the street bands is, very generally, 
those who can’t read music, but play by ear ; 
and their being unable to read music pre- 
vents their obtaining employment in theatres, 
or places where a musical education is 
necessary ; and yet numbers of street musi- 
cians (playing by ear) are better instru- 
mentalists than many educated musicians in 
the theatres. I only know a few who have 
left other businesses to become musicians. 
The great majority — 10-20th8 of us, I should 
say — have been brought regularly up to be 
stroct-iicrformers. Children nf!W aro taught 
very early, and seldom leave the profession 
for any other business. Every" y^ear the street 
musicians increase. The better sort are, I 
think, prudent men, and struggle hard for at 
decent living. All the street-performers of 
wind iiistrumt aits are short-lived. Wind per- 
formers drink more, too, thsin the others. 
They must have their mouths wet, iind they 
need somo stimulant or restorative after 
blowing an hour in the streets. There are 
now twice as many wind as stringed instru- 
ments phiyeil in the streets ; fifteen or sixteen 
years ago there used to be more stringed 
instruments. Wilbin that time new wind 
instruraonts have been used in the streets. 
Cornopeans, or coni(‘t-a-])istunK, came into 
vogue about fourteen years ago; opheicleides 
about ten years ago (I’m speaking of the 
streets) ; and saxhorns about tw'o years since. 
Tlu‘ comoi)ean b"is now quite supei'seded the 
bugle. The w’orst purt of the street perfor- 
mers, in j)oint of clianuder, are those who 
play l)efore or in publir-liouses. TJiey drink 
a gn‘at (h'ul, but I never heard of them being 
charged with dishonesty. In fact, I believo 
thort‘’s no homester s(it of men breathing than 
street musicians. The bolter class of musi- 
cians aro tu'arly all uitirriod men, and they 
generally dishko to teach their wves music ; 
indeed, m my bund, and in similar bands, we* 
WM'nildn’t ('iiipluy a man wlio W'as teaching bis* 
w'ift* music, that she might play in the streets, 
and so Ijo exposed to eveiy insult and every 
t('m])tation, if she’s young and i>retty\ Many 
the musicians’ w'ives have to W'ork very 
bald with tlieiriieedlcs for the slop-sbojis, and 
earn A*ory little in such employ ; a- week is 
reckoned good earnings, hut it all helps. Tlie 
German bauds injure our tradii much. Tboy’ll 
play for half ivliat w'c ask. They arc very 
mean, feed dirtily, and the best band of (hern, 
wboTii I met at Dover, I know slejit tbreo in 
a bed in a common lodging-house, one of the 
very loAvest. They now- block us out of all the 
country places to which we used to go in the 
summer. The G(‘rmaii bainh have now pos- 
session of the wdiole coast of Kent and Sussex, 
and wherever there are watering-places. I 
don’t know anything about their morals, ex- 
.^pUng that they don’t drink. An English 
street-performer in a good and respectable 
band will now average 25«. a-week the year 
through. Fifteen years ago he could liave 
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fde 3/. a-week. Inferior performers make 
Gm 128. to 158. a-week. I consider Kegent- 
/itreet and such places our best pitches. Our 
''principal patrons in the parties’ line 
tradesmen and professional men, such 
attorneys : 10s. a- night is our regular charge.” | 

The German Street Ba^nds. 

Next come the German Bands. 1 had the 
following statement from a young flaxen- 
haired and fresh-coloured Geraian, -ft ho 
spolvo English very fairly : — 

“ I am Gennaii, and have been six year in 
zis country. I was nearly fourteen when 1 
come. 1 come from Obeifeld, eighteen miles 
from lianover. 1 come ])ecaiise I would like 
to see how it was here. I heard zat London 
was a gnot place for foreign music. London 
is as goot a place as I expect to liml him. 
There was other six (!ome over with me, boys i 
and men. We come to Hull, and play in ze | 
country about half a year; we do middling. 
And /.en wc come to London. J didn't make 
money at flrst when 1 come, I had much to 
learn ; hut ze hand, oh 1 it did well. AV e was 
seven. I jilay ze clarionet, and so did two 
others; two jday French horns, one ze Iram- 
hone, and one ze saxhorn. Sometnm' "we 
make 78. or 88. a-])ieco in u-day now, Imt tlu* 
business is not so goot. I reckon (h-. n-day is 
goot now. We never play at fairs, nor for 
caravans. We play at privun* parlies or piildic 
ball-rooms, and are paid s(^ much a dance — 
sixpence a dance for ze seven of us. If zare 
is many damjes, it is goot ; if not, it is bad. 
Wo play sheaper zan ze Englisb, and we don’t 
spent so mneb. Ze Englisii jibuers insult us, 
but we don't care about that. Zty abuse us . 
for playing sheap. 1 don't know what zair | 
terms for dances are. 1 liave saved money in 
zis country, but veiy little of it. 1 want to 
save enongb to take me back to Hanover. We 
all live togeder, ze seven of us. AVe Iuim* three 
rooms to sleep in, and one to eat in. AYe are 
all single men, hut out; ; and liis wife, a Ger- , 
man woman, lives wis us, and cooks for us. | 
She and her husband ha\c a bedroom to 
tliemselves. Any sing does for us to cat. AVc 
all join in housekeeping and lodging, and pay 
alike. Our lodging costs 2.s. a-wcek each, ■ 
our boai’d costs us about LA.s. a-week each;| 
sometime rather less. But zat include beer; 
and ze London beer is very goot, and some- 
time we drink a goot deal of it. AVe drink 
very little gm, hut y>e live veiy Avell, and have 
goot meals every day. AVc play in ze streets, 
and 1 zink most places are alike to us. Ladies 
and gentlemen are our best friends ; ze work- 
ing people give us very little. AVe play opera 
tunes chiefly. We don’t associate with any 
Englishmen. Zarc are three imblic-houses 
kept by Germans, where we Germans meet. 
Sugar-bakers and other trades are of ze num- 
ber. 'J here are now five German brass-bands, 
with thii’ty-seven performers in zem, reckon- 


ing our own, in London. Our band flives near 
Whitechapel. I sink zare is one or^wo more 
German bands in ze country. I sink my 
(countrymen, some of them, save money ; but 
I have not saved much yet.” 

Oe the Bagpipe Players. 

A WELL-LOOKING youug mau, dressed in full 
Highland costume, with modest manners and 
of slow speech, as if translating his w'ords 
from the Gaelic before he uttered them, gave 
me these details : — 

“ I am a native of Inverness, and a Grant. 
My fatljer was a soldier, and a player in the 
42nd. In my youth I was shepherd in the 
lulls, until my father was unable to support 
me any longer. He bad Od. a-day pemsion for 
seventeen years’ service, and bad been thrice 
wounded. He taught me and my Lrither Llio 
pipes ; ho was too poor to have us tauglit any 
trade, so we stalled on oiir own accounts. We 
trav(*,lled up to London, hud only our pipes to 
depend upon. AVo came in full Tljgbland 
dress. The tartan is cheap there, and w e mak 
it up oiu'sels. My dress as I sit here, without 
my pi})t‘s, would cost about 4/. in London. 
Uur milht'rs spin the tart an in Inverness-shire, 
and the dress c()ui(‘S to maybe 30s., and is 
better than the Ijondon. IMy pipes cost me 
three guineas new. It’s between five and six 
\enrs since I flrst came to Loudon, and I w^as 
twenty- foiu‘ last November. Wlu'n I started, 
1 thought of making a fortune in London; 
there was siicli great talk of it in Inverness- 
shire, as a fine ])la(*e with plenty of money ; hut 
when I came 1 found the difference. I was 
ratln^r a novelty at first, and did pretty well, 
r could make J/. u-wO(‘k then, but now I can’t 
make 2s. a-day, not even in summer. There 
are so many Irishmen going about London, 
and dressed as Scotch Highbinders, that I 
really think I could do better as a piper even 
in Scotland. A Scotch family will sometimes 
give me a shilling or tivo wLen they find out 
1 am a Scotchman. Chelsea is my best place, 
w^bere there are many Scotchmen. There are 
now only live real Scotcli Highlandei's playing 
the bagpipes in the streets of London, and 
se\en or eight Irishmen that I know of. The 
Irishmen do better than I do, because they 
have more face. We have our own rooms. I 
pay 48. a-week for an empty room, and have 
my ain furniture. AVe are all married men, 
and have no connexion with any other street 
musicians. ‘ Tullochgorum,’ ‘ Moncymusk,' 
The Campbells are cornin’,’ and ‘ Lord Mac- 
donald’s Reel,’ are among the performances 
best liked in London. I’m very seldom insulted 
in the streets, and then mostly by being called ' 
an Irishman, which I don’t like ; but I pass it 
off just as well as I con.” 

Scotch Pu’Er an3> Dancing-Girl. 

“ I WAS full corporal in the 93rd Southern 
Highlanders, and I can get the best of cha- 
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racters from my commanding officers. If I 
couldn't get a good character I wouldn’t be 
orderly to colonel ; and wherever he and 
the lady went, I was sure to be with them. 
Although I used to wear the colonel’s liveiy, 
yet I had the full corporal’s stripes on my 
coat. I was first orderly to Colonel Sparkes 
of the 93rd. He belonged to Dublin, and 
he was tho best colonel that ever belonged to 
a regiment. After he died I was orderly to 
Colonel Aynsley. This shows 1 must have 
been a good man, and have a good character. 
Colonel Aynsley was a good friend to me, and 
be always gave me my clothes, like his other 
private servants. The orderly’s post is a good 
one, and much sought after, for it exempts 
you from regimental duty. Colonel Aynsley 
was a severe man on duty, but he was a good 
colonel after all. If lie wasn’t lo be a severe 
man he wouldn’t be able to discharge the post 
lie had to discharge. Oft* duty he was as kind 
as anybody could be. There was no man he 
hated more than a dirty soldier. He wouldn’t 
muddle a man for being drunk, not a quar- 
ter so much as for dirty clothing. I was 
reckoned the cleanest soldier in the regiment; 
for if 1 was out in a shower of rain, Td polish 
up my brass and pipeclay my belt, to make 
it look clean again. Besides, 1 was very supple 
and active, and many’s the linio Colonel 
Aynsley has sent me on a message, and I have 
been there and back, and when I’ve met him 
he’s scolded iiio for not having gone, for 
1 was buck so (iuick. ho thought I hadn’t 
start-ed. 

‘‘ Whilst I was in the regiment I was at- 
tacked with blindness; brought on, I Ihink, 
by cold. There was u deserter, that the po- 
licemen took up and brought to our barracks 
at Weedoii, where the 93rd was stationed in 
1852. It was very wet weatlnu*, and lie was 
brought in without a stitch on liim, in a pair 
of bx’eeches and a miserable shirt — that’s all. 
He was UTvay tw'O years, hut ho was always 
much liked. No deserters ever escaxie. We 
made a kit up for this man in less than twenty 
minutes. One gave him a kilt, anoj^er a coat, 
and I gave him the shoes oft* my feet, and 
then wont to tho regiment stores and got me 
anotlier pidr. Soldiers always help one an- 
other ; it’s their duty to such a jjoor, miserable 
•wretch as ho was. 

“ This deserter was tried by court-martial, 
and ho got thirty-one days in prison, and hard 
labour. He’d have had three months, only 
he gave himself up. He was so weak with 
lying out, that tho doctor wouldn’t let him be 
flogged. He’d have had sixty lashes if he’d 
been strong. Ah ! sixty is noUiing. I’ve seen 
one hundred and fitly given. When this man 
was marched oft* to Warwick gaol I com- 
manded the escort, and it was a very severe 
day's rain that day, for it kept on from six in 
the morning till twelve at night. It was a 
twenty-one miles’ march ; and we started at 
six in the mohiing, and arrived at AVarwick 


by foiMT in the afternoon. The prisoner was 
made to march the distance in the same clothes 
os when he gave himself up. He had only 
a shirt and waistcoat on his back, and that 
got so wet, I took off my greatcoat and gave 
it to him to wear to •warm him. They 
wouldn’t let him have the kit of clothes made 
up for him by the regiment till ho came 
out of i)rison. ^ From giving him my great- 
coat I caught a severe cold. I stood up by a 
public-house fire and dried my coat and lult, 
and tlie cold flew to the small of my back. 
After we liad delivered our prisoner at War- 
wick we walked on to Coventry — that’s ten 
mil(*s more. We did thirty-one miles that day 
in the rain. After we got tack to barracks I 
was clapped in hospital. I was there twenty- 
one days. TJie doctor told me I shouldn’t 
leave it for twenty-eight days, hut I left it in 
twenty-one, for 1 didn’t like to be in that same 
place. My eyes got very blood-shot, and I 
lost the sight of them, 1 was very much afraid 
that I’d never see a sight with my eyiio, and 
I was most miserable. 1 used to b«i, too, all 
of a tremble with a shivcT of cold. I only 
stopped 111 the regiment for thirty-one days 
after I camo out of hospital, and then I had 
my discharge. I could just see a little. It 
was my own fault that I had my discharge, 
for I thought I could do b(‘tter to cure myself 
by going lo the country doctors. Tho men 
subscribed for mo all tlio extra money of 
tbeir pay, — that’s iibout Id. each man,— and it 
made me up lOA When 1 told Colonel Ayns- 
ley of this, says he, ‘ Upon my word, M‘Gregor, 
Till us x»roucl of it as if I had 20,000/.’ He 
gave mu aso^ereigll out of his own ijocket. 
Besides that, 1 bad us many kdts given me as 
have laste.d mo. up to this time. My boy is 
Avearing the last of ’em now. 

“ At Oxford I went to a doctor, and he did 
me a deal of good ; for noAV 1 can read a book, 
if th(‘ thread of it isn’t too small. I can read 
j the Traycr-liook, or Bibb;, or nowspaiier, just 
I for four hours, and llien X go dim. 

‘ I’ve served in India, and I Avas at the bat- 
tles of Tunjaub, 1848, and Moultan, 1849. Sir 
Colin Campbell commanded us at both, and 
says he, ‘ Now, my brave 93rd, nono of your 
nonsense here, for it must be death and glory 
here to-day;’ and then S«'rjeant CanuTon says, 
‘ T’hc men arc all riglit, Sir Colin, but they’re 
afraid you AV(»n’t bt.* in the midst of them ; ’ 
and says lie, ‘ Not in tho midst of them ! I’U 
be here in ten minutes.’ Sir Colin will go 
in aiiyAvhere ; he’s as brave an officer as any 
in tho service. He’s the first into the fight and 
the last out of it. 

“ Although I had served ten ycai*s, and been 
in tAvo batths, yet I was not entitled to a 
pension. You must serve twenty-one years to 
bo entitled to Is. 0^^. I left the 93rd in 1852, 
and since that time I’ve been wandering about 
the different parts of England and Scotland, 
playing on the bagpipes. I take my daughter 
Maria about with me, and she dances whilst 
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I play to Tier. 1 leave my wife and family 
in town. I’ve been in London three weeks 
this last time I visited it. I’ve been here ph^nty 
of times before. I’ve done duty in llyde- 
Park before the doth came here. 

“I left the amiy just two years before the 
war broke out, fxnd J'd rather than twenty 
thousand pounds I’d been in my health to 
have gone to the Crimea, for I’d ha\e had 
more glory after tliat war than ever anj Eng. 
land was m. Directly I found the Otird was 
going out, 1 went twice to try and get hack to 
my old ; but the doctor inspected me, 

and said J/' imldn’t be fit for service again. I 
was too old at the time, and my liealth wasn’t 
good, ultliougli 1, could stand the cold far 
better than many hundreds of tJiem That were 
out there, for 1 never wear no dr&weis. only 
iny kilt, and that very thin, for it’s neai* worn. 
Nothing at all gives me cold but the rain. 

“The last time 1 was m London was in 
May. My daughter dances the Highland hing 
and the sworcl-dance called ‘ Kilhm Cuilaiu.’ 
That’s the right Highland air to the dance — 
with two swords laid across mich otlau-. 1 
was a good hand at it before I got stifl*. I’ve 
done it before all the regiment. We’d take 
two swords from the oflicers and lay tlnmi 
down wlien they’ve been newdy ground. I’ve 
gone within the eighth of an inch of them, and 
never cut my shoe. Can you cut your shoes*’ 
aye, and your toes, too, if you’re not lithe. 
My brother was the best dancer in the army ; 
so the Duke of Argyle and his lady said. At 
one of the prize meetings at Elair Athol, om 
Tom Duff, who is as good a dancer us from 
this to where he is, says In?, ‘ There’s ne’er a 
man of the Maegregor clan can dane<^ against 
me to-day ! ’ and I, knowing my brother 'J’oui 
— ^hc was killed atTiikerraann in the OdriV— was 
coming, says I, * Don’t be sure of that, Tom 
Duff, for there's one come every inch of the 
road here to-day to try it with you.* Ho began, 
and lie took an inch off his sliocs, and my 
brother never cut himself at all ; and he won 
the prize. 

“INIy little girl dances that dance. She 
does it prettv, but I’d bo rather doubtful 
about lettiug her come near the swords, for 
fear she’d be putting herself, though I know 
she could do it at a pincli, for slie can he 
dancing across two haccy-pipes without break- 
ing them. 'WTien I’m in the streets, slic al- 
ways does it with two haccy-pipcs. She can 
dance reels, too, such as the Highland liing 
and the reel Hoolow. They’re tlie most cele- 
brated. 

“ Wiencvcr I go about the country I leave 
my wife and family in London, and go off with 
my girl. I send riiem up money every week, 
according to what I earn. Every farthing 
that I can spare I always send up. 1 always, 
yhen I’m travelling, make the first part of my 
journey down to Hull in Yorkshire. On my 
road I always stop at garrison towns, and they i 
always behave very well to me. If they've a I 


penny they’ll give it to me, either English, 
Scotch, or Irish regiments; or I’d soon 
meet the lilld Welsh Fusiliers as any, for 
they've all been out with me on seiwice. At 
Hull there is a large garrison, and I always 
reckon on getting tks. or 4,s. from the barracks. 
When I’m travelling, it generally comes to 
los. a-week, and out of that 1 manage to send 
the wife 11).'?. and live on t)s. in^sell'. 1 have 
to walk all the way, for I wouldn't sit on a rail 
or a cart for I should lose tln^ little vil- 
lages off the road. I can <lo better in many 
of them than I can in many of the largo 
towns. T tell thorn 1 am an old soUicr. I 
don’t gq to the cottages, hut to the gentle- 
men’s houses. Many of the gentlemen have 
been in tlio army, and then tbe;y soon tell 
whether I havtj been in service. Some have 
asked me the stations 1 liave been at, and 
who commanded us ; and then they'll say, 
‘ This man is true enough, and every word of 
it is truth.’ 

“I’ve been in Balmoral many a dozen of 
times. Many a lime I’ve passed by it when it 
was an old ruin, and fit for nothing hut tlio 
ravens and the owls. Balmoral is the fourth 
oldest place in Scotland. It was built before 
any parts of Christianity came into the coimtiy 
at all. I’ve an old hook that gives an account 
of all the old buihlmgs entirely, and a very old 
book it is. Ednibro’ Castle is the oldest 
building, and then Stirling Castle, and then 
Perth Castle, and then Balmoral. I’ve been 
there twi(*(‘ since the Queen was there. If I’d 
see any of the old oflicers that I know at Bal- 
moral, I’d play then, and they might give me 
something. I wont tluTe more for curiosity, 
and I went to see the Qnoen come out. She 
was always very fond of the. 03rd. They’d 
fight for her in any idace, for there isn’t a man 
discharged after this wai’ but they’re i)rovided 
for. 

“ I do pretty weU in London, toldng imy 4s. 
a-doy, but out of that I must pay Is. Od. a-week 
lodging-money, for i can’t go into apartments, 
for if 1 did it would be but poorly furnished, 
for I’ve no beds, or furniture, or linen, 

“ 1 can live in Scotland much cheaper than 
here. 1 can give the children a good breakfast 
of oatmeal-porridge every morning, and that 
will in seven weeks make tliom as fat as seven 
years of tea and coffee will do here. Besides, 
in Scotland, I can buy a veiT^ liretty little 
stand-up bedstead for 2s., which here would 
come to Is. I’m thinking of sending my family 
down to Scotland, and sending them the money 
I earn in London. They’ll have to walk to 
Hull and then take the heat. They can get 
to Aberdeen from there. We shall have to 
work the money on the road. 

“ ^Vhen I go outworking with the little girl, 
I get out about nine in the summer and ten in 
the winter. I can’t work much more than four 
liours a-day on the pipes, for the blowing 
knocks me up and leaves me veiy weak. No, 
it don’t hurt my chest, but I'll he just 
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•weak. That’s from my bad health. I've nevei 
had a day’s health ever since I left the regi 
ment. I have pains in my hack and stitcliet 
in the side. - My girl can’t dance wit/iour, my 
playing, so that when I give over sIk' must 
give over too. I sometimes, go out witlj two 
»of my daughters. Lizzy don’t dance, only 
Maria. I never ax anybody for moiu'y. Any- 
body that don’t like to give we never ax them. 

“ I can’t eat meat, fur it won’t rest on my 
stomach, and there’s nothing 1 take that fioe^ 
so well with me as soup. I live principally on 
bread, for coffee or tea won’t do for nio at all. 
If I could get a hit of meat that Hike, such as 
a small fowl, or the like of that, it would do 
with me very well ; but either bacon or beef, or 
the like of that, is too strong for me. I’m 
obliged to be vciy careful entirely with Avhat J 
eat, for I’m sick. A lady gave me a boUlc of 
good old foreign port about three months ago, 
and I thought it did me more good than all 
the meat in the world. 

“ When I’m in London I make about 4s. 
a-day, and when I’m in the country about lo: 
a-week. My old lady couldn’t -live when I 
travel if it wasn’t for my boy, w'ho goes out and 
gets about Is. a-day. Lord Pamnure is verj^ 
good to him, and gives him something when- 
ever he meets him. I wouldn’t get such 
good health if 1 stopped in London, Now 
there’s Barnet, only eleven miles from St. 
Giles’s, and yet I can get better health in Lon- 
don than I can there, on account of it’s being 
on rising ground and fresh air coming into it 
'every minute. 

“ I never be a bit bad with the cold. It 
never makes me bad. 1 ’ve lieen in Canada 
with the 9rid in the winter. In the year ’4^1 
was a very fearful winter indeed, and we were 
there, and the men didn’t seem to suffer any- 
thing from the cold, but were just as well as 
in any other climate or in England. They 
wore the kilt and the same dress as in sum- 
mer, Some of them wore the tartan trow- 
sers when they were not on duty or parade, 
but the most of them didn’t — not one in a 
dozen, for they looked upon it as like a woman. 
There’s nothing so good for the cold as cedd 
water. The men used to bathe their knees and 
legs in the cold water, and it would make them 
ache for the time, hut a minute or two after- 
wards they were all right and sweating. I’ve 
many a time gone into the water uj) to my 
neck in the coldest days of the year, and then 
when I came out and dried myself, and put 
on my clothes, I’d be sweating afterwards. 
There can’t be a better thing for keeping .away 
the rheumatism. It’s a fine thing for rheu- 
matism and aches to rub the part -vvith cold 
firosty water or snow. It makes it leave him 
and knocks the pains out of his limbs. Now, 
in London, when my hands are so cold I can’t 
play on my pipes, I go tc> a pump and wash 
them in the frosty water, and then diy them 
and rub them together, and then tliey're as ' 
warm as ever. The more a man leans to tlie 1 


fire tlie worse he is after. It was leaning to a 
fire that gave me my ilhiess. 

• “ The chanter of the pipes I play on has 
been in my family very near 450 years. It’s 
tlie oldest in Scotland, and is a beir-looni in 
our lamily, and 4liey wouldn’t part with it f(>r 
any money. Many’s a time the Museum iu 
Eciinburgli has wanted me to give it to them, 
but! won’t give it to anyone till Ifindnn- 
self near death, »ind tlien I’ll obligal.e them 1o 
keep it. Most likely my youngest son yMl 
have it, for he's as steady as a man. You see, 
the boles for the fingers is woni as big round 
as sixpences, ami tlioy’re quite slmiqi at the 
edges. The ivory at the end is the same 
original piece as when the pipe wus made. It’s 
breaking and splitting witli age, and so is tlio 
sti<jk. I’ll have my name and the ago of the 
stick engraved on the sole of the i\ory, and 
Ihen, if my boy seems neglectful of the chanter, 
i’ll give it to the Museum at Edinburgh. I’ll 
have German silver rings put round tho stick, 
to keep it together, and then, witli nice waxed 
thread bound round it, it W'ill last for centuries 
yet. 

‘ This chanter was made by old William 
IMcDoiinjili, w'ho’s been dead these many hun- 
dred years. Ho was one of the best pipe- 
makers that’a in all Scotland. Thcjro’s a 
brother of mine has a set of drones made by 
him, and he wouldn’t give them for any sit 
Dl’ money. Everybody in Scotland knows 
William jMcDonnoll, Ask any lad, and he’ll 
.ell you who was the best i)ipc-uiaker that ever 
ived in Scotland — aye, and ever will live. 
There’s many a farmer in Scotland would give 
10/. fora set ofpipes by old William McDonnall, 
sooner than they’d give h0«. for a set of pipes 
made now. This chanter has been in our 
family ever since McDonnall made it. It’s 
»een handed down from father to son from 
Iiat day to this. They always give it to tho 
eldest.. William McDonnall lived to be 148 
years old, and this is tlie last chanter he made. 
A gentleman in London, who makes chanters, 
mco gave me a new one, merely for letting 
lini take a model of my old one, with the size 
if the bore and the place for the holes. You 
,ell a good chanter by the lone, and some is 
‘is sweet as a piano. Mywild chanter has got 
rather too sharp by old ago, and it’s lost its 
.one ; for when a stick gets too shaiq) a sound, 
t’s never no good. This chanter was played 
yy my family in the battles of Wallace and 
Jruce, and at the battle of Bannockburn, and 
jvery place whenever any of the Muegregor 
dan fought. These ore the traditions given 
'roni family to family. 1 heard it from my 
’atlier, and now I teU my lads, and they know 
t as well as I do myself. My great grand* 
iith(*r played on this stick when Charley 
Stuart, the Pretender, came over to Scotland 
rom France, and ho played on it before the 
Vmco himself, at Stirling and the Island of 
ikye, and at Preston Pans and CuUoden. It 
'as at Preston Pans that tho clans were first 
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formed, and could be told by their tartans — the 
Macgregors, and the Stuart, and the Macbeths, 
and the Camerons, and all of them. I had 
three brothers older than me, but I've got this 
chanter, for I begged it of them. It’s getting 
too old to play on, and I’ll have a copper box 
made for it, and just carry it at my side, if 
God is good to me, and gives me health to live 
three weeks. 

“ About my best friends in London are the 
French people, — they are the best I can meet, 
they come next to the Highlanders. When I 
meet a Highlander ho will, if he’s only just a 
labouring man, give me a few coppers. A 
Highlander will never close his eye upon me. 
It’s the Lowlander that is the worst to me. 
They never takes no notice of me when I’m 
passing: they’ll smile and cast an eye as I 
pass by. Many a time I’ll say to them Vi hen they 
pass, ‘ Well, old chap, you don’t like the hall- 
naked men, I know you don't!’ and many 
will say, ‘No, I don’t!’ I never play the 
pipes when I go through the Lowlands, — I’d 
as soon play poison to them. They never give 
anything. It’s the Lowlonders that get the 
Scotch a bad name for being miserable, and 
keeping their money, and using small provi- 
sion. They’re a disgrace to their country. 

“ The Highlander spends his-imoney as free 
as a duke. If a man in the OOrd liad a shil- 
ling in his pocket, it w^as gone before he could 
turn it twice. All the Lowlandcrs would like 
to he Highlanders if they could, and they learn 
Gaelic, and then marry Highland lassies, so as 
to become Highlanders. They have some 
clever regiments composed out of the Low- 
landers, but they have only three regiments 
and the Highlanders have seven ; yet there’s 
nearly three to ono more inhabitants in the 
Lowlands. It's a strange thing, they’d sooner 
lake an Irishman into a Highland regiment 
than a Lowlander. They’ owe them such a 
spleen, they don't like them. Bruce was a 
Lowlander, and ho betrayed Wallace ; and the 
Duke of Buccleuch, who was a Lowlander, 
betrayed Stuart, 

“ I never go playing at public-houses, for I 
don’t like such places, I am not a drinker, 
for as much whisky as will fill a teaspoon will 
lay me up for a day. ♦ If I take anything, it’s a 
sup of porter, I w’ent once into a public-house, 
and there was a woman drinking in it, and she 
was drunk. It' was the landlord told me to 
come inside. She told mo to leave the house, 
and I said the master told mo to come : then 
she took up one of these pewter x)ots and hit 
me in the forehead. It was vciry sore fi>r three 
weeks afterwards, and made a hole. I 
wouldn’t prosecute lier. 

“ My little boy that goes about -is fourteen 
years old, and he’s as straight and wvll-formcd 
as if he was made of wax- work. He’s the one 
that shall have the chanter, if anybody does ; 
but I’m rather doubtful about it, for he's not 
steady enough, and I think I’ll leave it to a 
museum. 


“ If Thad a good set of pipes, there’s not 
many going about the streets could play better ; 
but my pipes are not in good order. I’ve got 
three tunes for one that the Queen’s piper 
plays ; and I can play in a far superior style, 
for he plays in flio milita^ style. McKay, 
the former piper to her majesty, he was reck- 
oned as good a player as there is in Scotland. 
I knew him very well, and many and many a 
time I’ve played with him. He was took 
had in the head and obliged to go back to 
Scotland. He is in the Isle of Skye now. I 
belong to Peterhead. If I had a good set of 
pipes I wouldn’t be much afraid of playing 
with any of the pipers. 

“ In the country towns I would sometimes 
be called into Highland gentlenicm’s houses, 
to play to them, but never in London. 

“ I make all my reeds myself to put in tho 
stick. I make them of Spanish cane. It’s 
the outer glazed bark of it. Tho nearer you 
go to the shiny part, the harder the reed is, 
and the longer it lasts. In Scotland they uso 
the Spanish cone. I have seen a man, at ono 
time, w^ho made a reed out of a piece of white 
thorn, and it sounded as well as ever a reed I 
saw sound ; but I never see a man who could 
make them, only ono,” 

Another Bagpipe Player. 

My father is a Highlander, and was born in 
Argyllshire, and there, when he was 14 or 
1,% he enlisted for a piper into tho Oiind.* 
They wear tho national costume in that 
regiment — the Campbell tartan. Father 
married whilst ho was in Scotland. We are 
six in family now, and my big brother is 17, 
and I’m getting on for Ifi — a little better 
than IL ^Ye and another brother of 10, 
all of us, go about the streets playing tlie bag- 
pipes. 

“Father served in India, It was after I 
wm bora (and so was my other brother of 10) 
that the regiment was ordered over there. 
Mother came up to England to see him off, 
and she has -stopped in London ever since, 
b’ather lost a leg in the Punjaub war, and now 
he receives a pension of Is. a-day. Mother 
had a very bad time of it whilst father was 
away ; I don’t know the reason why, hut 
father didn’t send her any money. All her 
time was taken up looking after us at home, 
so she couldn’t do any work. Tho parish 
allowed her some money. She used to go 
for some food every week. I can remember 
when wo w-ere so hard up. We lived prin- 
cipally on bread and potatoes. At last mother 
told Jim he had better go out in the streets 
and play the bagpipes, to see what he could 
pick up. Father had left some pipes behind 
him, small ones, what he learnt to play upon. 
Jim wasn’t dressed up in tlie Highland cos- 
tume as he is now. He did very well the first 
time he w^ent ofit ; he took about 10^. or so. 
When mother saw that she was very pleased, 
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and thought she had the Bank of England 
tumbled into her lap. Jim continued going 
out every day until father came home. After 
father lost his leg he came home again. He 
had been absent about eighteen months. The 
pipers always go into action with the regi- 
ment. When they are going into the held 
they play in front of the regiment, but when 
the fighting begins tliey go to the side. He 
never tallts about his wound. I never heard 
him talk about it beyond just what I’ve said ; 
as to how they go into war and play the regi- 
ment into the field. I never felt much curiosity 
to ask him about it, for I’m out all day long and 
until about 10 o’clock at night, and when I 
get home I’m too tired to talk ; I never think 
about asking him how he was wounded. 

“When father oamo home from India he 
brought 10/. with him. He didn’t get his 
pension not till he got his medal, and tliat 
was a good while after — about a y(iar after, I 
should say. This war they gave the pension 
directly they got home, but the other war they 
didn't. Jim still continued playing in the 
streets. Then father made him a Highland 
suit out of his old regimentals. 11 e did better 
then ; indeed ho one day brought homo a 
pound, and never less than five, or nine or ten, 
shillings. Next, father made me a suit, and 
I used to go out with Jim and danre the fling 
to his bagpipes. 1 usen’t to take no carpet 
with me, hut dance in the middle of the road. 

I w'ear father’s regimental- bolt to this day, 
only he cut it dowm smaller for me. Hert‘’s 
his number at the end of it, G2, and the date, 
1834 — so it’s twenty-two yeai‘s old, and it’s 
strong and good now, only it’s been white 
buff leather, and my father’s blacked it. We 
didn’t take much more money going out 
together, but we took it quicker and got home 
sooner. Besides, it was a help to mother to 
get rid of me. We still took about 10s. a-day, 
hut it got lesser and lesser after a time. It 
was a couple of years after wo come out that 
it got lesser. People got stingier, or jierhaps 
they was accustomed to see us, and was 
tired of the dancing. Wliilst I was doing the 
dancing, father, when I got homo of a night, 
used to teach mo the bagpipes. It took me 
more than twelve months to learn to play. 
Now I’m reckoned a middling plaj-er. 

“When I could play I went out with my 
big brother, and we played together ; we did 
the tunes both together. No, I didn’t do a 
bass, or anything of that; we only played 
louder when we w^as together, and so made 
more noise, and so got more attention. In 
the day-time we walked along tJie streets 
playing. We did hotter the two playing 
together than when I danced. Sometimes 
gentlemen would teU us to come to tlioir 
houses and play to ’em. We’ve often been to 
General Campbell’s and played to him*, whilst 
he was at dinner sometimes, or sometimes 
after. We had fl«. or half-a -sovereign, ac- 
cording to the time we stopped there. There 


was about six or seven gentlemen like this, 
and we go to their houses and play for them. 
We get from one shilling to five for each visit. 
When we go inside and play to thcjm it’s 
never less than 6s. They arc all Scotch 
gentlemen that we go to see, but we luivo 
done it for one Englishman, but he’s the only 
one. 

“WJicn my little brother John was old 
enough to go oilt, father made him a Highland 
suit, and then he went out along with my big 
brother and danced to his playing, and I 
went out by myself, I did pretty well, hut 
not so well as when I was with Jim. W'e 
neither did so well as when we were together, 
but putting both our earnings together we 
did better, for the two separated took more 
than the two joined. 

“ My little sister Mary has been out with 
mo for the last month. Father made her a 
suit. It’s a hoy’s, and not a girl's costume, 
and she goes along with me. Whilst 1 play, 
she goes up to ladies and gentlemen and asks 
for the money. They generally give her 
something. She never says anything, only 
malces a bow and holds out her little hani 
It was father’s notion to send her out. Ho 
said, ‘ She may as well go out with one of 
you as bo stopping at home.’ She stops out 
as long as I do. She doesn’t get tired, at 
least slie never tells me she is. I always 
carry her home at night on my back. She is 
eight years old, and very fond of me. I buy 
her cedtes as wo go along. We dine anywhere 
we can. We have bread and cheese, and 
sometimes bread and meat. Besides, she’s 
very often called over and given something to 
cat. I'vo got regular houses where they 
always give me dinner. There’s one in 
Eaton-place where the servants arc Scotch, 
and at the Duke of Argyle’s, out Jvonsington 
way, and another at York- terrace, Camden- 
town. It’s generally from Scotch servants I 
got the food, except at the Duke’s, and he 
orders me a dinner whenever I come that 
Tv^ay. It ain’t the Lowland Scotch give me 
the food, only the Highland Scohdi. Iligh- 
lundors don’t talk with a drawl, only Low- 
landers. I can tell a Highlander in a minute. 
I speak a few words of Gaelic to him. 

“ So you see I never have occasion to buy 
my dinner, unless I’m out at a place where I 
am too far to go, but 1 generally work up to 
my eating places. 

“ It’s about three years now since I've been 
out playing the pipe. Jim and Johnny go 
together, and I go with Mary. Between the 
two we take about Os. a-day, excepting on 
Saturdays. I get home by ten, and have sup- 
per and then go to bed; hut Jim he some- 
times doesn’t come tiU very late, about one in 
the morning. At night we generally Jo do^ 
to the Haymarket, and play before ie pubUo- 
bouses. The ladies and gentlemen both give 
us money. We pick up more at night-time 
than in the day. Some* of tlie girls ihen rnatA 
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the gentlemen give ub money. They’ll say, 

‘ Give the little fellow a penny.* The highest 
I ever had given me at one time was a Scotch 
lady at a hotel in Jermyn-street, and she gave 
me a sovereign. I’ve often had half-a-crown 
give me in the Haymarket. It’s always from 
Scotch gentlemen. English have given me a 
shilling, hut never more ; and nearly aU we 
take is from Scotch people. Jim says the 
same thing, and I always found it so. 

“ I've had a whole mob round me listening. 
Some of them will ask for this tune, and some 
for that. I play all Scotch tunes. ‘The 
Campbells are coming’ is the chief air they 
like. Some ask for the ‘Loch Harbour no 
more.’ That’s a sentimental air. ‘ The High- 
land Fling,’ that is very popular ; ‘ Money 
Musk,’ and the ‘ Miss Drummond of Perth ’ 
is another they like very much. Another 
great favourite is ‘ Maggie Lauder.’ That’s a 
song. When I ])lay in a gentleman’s room I 
don’t put the drone on, but only plaj' on the 
chanter, or what you would call the flute part, 
of it. I cut off the drone, by putting tbe 
finger in the toll pipe that stands up against 
tbe shoulder, which we call tin' drone pipe, 

• The wind goes up there ; and if you str.p it 
up, it don’t sound. A bagpipes has got live 
pipes — the chanter, the drone pipe, the two 
tenor pipes, and tlic blow-stick, through which 
you send the wind into the bag, which is of 
sheep-skin, covered witli green hjiize. Every 
bet of pipes is all alike. ’That’s the true 
Highland pipe. When I’m playing in the 
streets 1 i)Ut the drone on, and I can be 
hoard miles off. I’ve very often had a horse 
shy at me. llo won’t pass mo sometimes, or 
if they do, they shy at me. 

“ I get the reeds which go inside my pipes, 
and which moke the noise, from the Duke of 
Ai’gyle’s piper. He’s a good friend to me, and 
very fond of mo. They’re made of thin pieces 
of split cane, and it's the wind going through 
them that makes them jar and give the music. 
Before I play, I have to wet them. They last 
mo six or seven moutlis, if I take care of 
ill cm. The Duke of Argyle’s piper never 
grumbles wlien I go for new ones. When I 
go to him he makes me play to him, to see 
how I’ve got on with my music. He’s a 
splendid player, and plajs from hooks. I 
play by ear. His pipes are of ebony, and with 
a sUver chanter or flute-pipe. He plays every 
day to the Duke while he’s at dinner. My 
pipes are made out of cocoa-nut wood. I 

“I know the Duke very well. He’s very 
kind to his clan. He's Campbell clan, and so 
am I. He never spoke to me ; but be told 
the servants to give me dinner evei^ time I 
come that way. The servants told me the 
Duke hod promised me my dinner every time 
I came. * 'When 1 touch my bonnet, he ^ways 
nods to me. He never gave me only a shil- 
ling once, but always my dinner. That’s better 
for me. 

“ 1 wear the regular Highland costume, but 


I don’t wear the Campbell plaid, only the 
Stuart, because it’s cheaper. My kilt ain’t a 
regular one, because it’s too dear for me. In 
a soldier’s Hit it’s reckoned there’s thirty- two 
yards ; mine has only got two and a half. My 
philibeg ought by rights to be of badgers’ skin^ 
with a badger’s head on the top, and with tassels 
set in brass caps; but my philibeg is o^y 
sheep-skin. ’The centre is made up to look like 
the real one. Father makes all our clothes. 
He makes the jackets, and the belts even, 
down to the German silver buckles, witli the 
slide and the tip. He cuts them out of sheet 
metal. He casts our buttons, too, in pewter. 
They are square ones, you see, with a High- 
lander on them. lie makes onr shoes, too, 
with the little buckle in front. Mother knits 
the stockings. They are mixed — red and blue 
mixed. I wear out about three a-ycar. She 
makes about twelve pairs a-year for us all. 
Wc buy our tartan and our bonnets, but make 
tbe pewter thistles at the side and the brooch 
which fastens Bic scarf on one shoulder. A 
suit of clothes lasts about twelve months, so 
that father has to make four suits a-year for 
us all; that is for Jim, myself, Johnny, and 
Mar}'. The shoes last, with re]»airing, twelve 
months. TIktc’s twenty buttons on each 
coat. Father has always got something to do, 
repairing onr (dollies. He’s not able to go 
out for liis log, or cdse he’d go out liimself; 
and lin’d do well ]>laying, for lie's a first-rate 
luper, but not so good as the Duke’s. 

‘‘ We go about with our bare legs, and no 
drawer-s on. 1 never feel cold of my legs; 
only of my fingers, intli playing. T never go 
cold in tbe legs. None of tbe Highlanders 
(‘ver W(‘ar drawers ; and none but tlie ricdi in 
Scotland wear stockings and shoos, so that 
their legs are id together bare. 

“ When I’m marching through thu streets, 
and playing on tlu^ ])i})es, 1 always (Mirry my 
head high np in the air, and throw' my legs 
out well. The boys Avill follow for miles — 
some of tliem. The children very' often lose 
theirselvcs from folloi\irig mo such a way. 
Even when 1 haven’t my pipes i\itli mo tbe 
boys will follow me in a mob. I’ve never 
been ill-treated by boys, but a drunken man, 
often on a Saturday night, gives me a push 
or a knock. You see, they’ll begin dancing 
around me, and then a mob will collect, and 
that sets the police unto me ; so I always play 
a slow tune v hen drunken men come up, and 
then they can’t dance. They’ll ask for a 
quick tunc, and as I won’t play one, they’ll 
hit me or push me about. The police never 
interfere unless a mob collects, and then 
they are obliged, by their regulations, to in- 
terfere. 

“ 1 never carried a dirk, or a sword, or any 
thing of that. My brother used to have one 
in his stocHng; but one day he was called 
up into a public house, where there was a lot 
of French butlers and footmen, and they 
would have him to play ; and when he had 
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for some time they begun to pull him about, 
and they broke his pipes and snapped the 
chanter in two ; so Jim pulled out his dirk, 
and they got frightened. They tried to take 
it from him, but they couldn’t. He’s a bold 
fellow, and would do anything when he’s in a 
passion. He'd have stuck one of the French 
fellows if he could. When father heard of it 
he took the dirk away, for fear Jim should get 
into mischief. 

“ When I’ve been playing the pipes for long 
I get very thirsty. It’s continually blowing 
into the bag. I very seldom go and get any 
beer; only at dinner half-a-pint. I go to a pump 
and have a drink of water. At first it made 
me feel sick, blowing so much; but I very 
soon got used to it. It always made me feel 
very hungry, blowing aU day long; I could 
eat every two or three hours. It makes your 
eyes v('ry weak, from the strain on them. 
When I first went out with my brother, play- 
ing, I used to have to leave r)fi’ eveiy now and i 
then and have a rest, for it mad(5 my head ! 
ache. The noise doesn’t affect the hearing, 
nor has it Jim: hut my father’s <iuite deaf of 
the left ear, where the drones goes. 1 never 
have tlie drones on, only very seldom. When 
I have them on I can’t hear anything for a 
few seconds after I leave off playing. 

“ Sometimes, of wet nights, I go into public- 
houses and play. Some publicans won’t let you, 
for the instrument is almost too loud for a room. 
If there’s a Scotchman in the tap-room he’ll 
give me something. I do well when there’s 
good company. 1 only go there when it rains, 
for my usual stand of an evening is in the 
Haymarkct. 

“ The bagpipes I play on were sent from 
Edinburgh. Father wrote for them, and they 
cost 30s. They are the cheapest made. There 
are some sets go as high as a They are 
mounted with gold and silver. Tho lluke of 
Argylc’s piper must have paid 100/. for his, 
I should say, for they are in silver. The bag 
is covered with velvet and silk fringe. There’s 
eight notes in a long pipes. You can’t play I 
them softly, and they must go their own 
force. 

“ I know all those pipers who regular goes 
about playing tho pipes in London. There’s 
only four, witii me and my brother — two men 
and us two. Occasionally one may pass 
through London, but they don’t slop here 
more than a day or two. I know lots of them 
who are travelling about the country. There’s 
about twenty in adl, I take about 1 fls. a-week, 
and Jim does the same. That’s clear of all 
expenses, such as for dinner, and so on. We 
sometimes take more, but it’s very odd that 
we seldom has a good week both of us to- 
gether. If he has a good week, most likely 
I don’t. It comes, taking all the year round, 
to about 15«. a-week each. We both of us 
give whatever we may earn to father. We 
never^ go out on a Sunday. Whenever I can 
get home by eight o’clock I go to a night- 


school, and I am getting on pretty well with 
my reading and writing. Sometimes I don’t 
go to school for a week together. Its gene- 
rally on the Wednesday and Thursday nights* 
that I can get to school, for they are the 
worst nights for working in the streets. Our 
best nights are Saturday and Monday, and 
then I always take about 5s. Tuesday it comes 
to about \h . ; hut on Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, and Friday, it don’t come to more than 
2s. (Id. ; that’s if I am pretty lucky ; but some 
nights I don’t take above fld. ; and that’s how 
I put it down at 15s. a-week, taking the year 
round. Father never says anything if I don’t 
take any money home, for he knows I’ve been 
looking out for it : but if he thought I’d been 
larking and amusing myself, most likely he’d 
be savage.” 

Fuench HuRDY-ounDY Player, with 
Dancing Cmij)REN. 

“I PLAY on the same instrument as the Savoy-* 
ards play, only, you understand, you can have 
good and bad instruments ; and to have a 
good one you must put the price. The 
one I play on cost me GO francs in Paris. 
There many more handsome, but nono 
better. This is all that there is of the best, 
'The man who made it has been dead sixty 
yeai-s. It is the time that malies the value 
of ]t. 

“My wife ])lays on tho violin. She is a 
very good player. I am her second husband. 
Slic is an Italian by birtli. She played on the 
violin when she was with her first husband. 
He used to accompany her on the organ, and 
that produced a very fine effect. 

“ 'i’hd! liurdy-gimly is like the violin-— it im- 
proves with age. My wife told me that sho 
once played on a very old violin, and the dif- I 
ference between that and her own was curious 1 
for sound. She was i)la\ing, with her hus- 
band accompanying her on the organ, near 
the chAteau of an old marquis ; and when he 
heard the sound of the violin he asked them 
in. Then he said, ‘ Here, try my violin,’ and 
handed her the old violin. My wife said that 
when she touched it with the bow, she cried, 

‘ Ah, how fine it is ! ’ It was the greatest en- 
joyment she had known for jears. You un- 
derstand, the good violins Ml bridge where 
the bridge is placed, but the new violins sink 
there, and the tune is altered by it. They 
call the violins that sink ‘ consumptive ’ ones. 

“ I am Dijon. The vineyai-d of Clos Nan- 
gent is near to Dijon. You have heard of that 
wine. Oh, yes, of course you have I That 
clos belongs to a young man of twenty-two, 
and he could sell it for 2, 500, GOO francs if he 
liked. At Dijon the bottles sell for 7 francs. 

« My mother and father did not live happily 
together. My father died when I had three 
years, and then my mother, who had oidy 
twenty years of age, married again, and you 
know how it often happens, the second father 
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does not lore^ t&e first family of bis wife. 
Some SaYoyard^ passed* through onr* village, 
and 1 was sold to them. 1 was their slave for 
ten years. I leamt to play the hurdy-gurdy 
with them. I used to accompany an organ. I 
picked out note for note with the organ. When 
1 heard an air, too, which I liked, I used to go 
to my room and follow the air from my memory 
upon the instrument. I went to Paris after- 
words. 

“ You see I play on only one string in my 
hurdy-gurdy. Those whicli the Savoyards play 
have several strings, and that is what makes 
them drone. The hurdy-gurdy is th« same us 
the violin in principle. You see the wheel of 
wood which I turn with the handle is like its 
how, for it grates on the string, and the keys 
press on the string like the ling«u-s, and pro- 
duce the notes. 1 used to play on a droning 
hurdy-gurdy at fimt, hut one night 1 went 
into a cafe at Paris, and the gentlemen th<*re 
cried out, ‘Ah ! the noise ! ’ 'Iheu T lliuught 
to myself — had ftfieen years — if 1 play on 
one string it will not pr(aluci‘. ho nincii noise 
as on two. Then 1 removed one btnng, and 
when 1 went the next night rho genii omen 
said, ‘Ah, that is much better !’ and •. hat is 
why I play on one string. 

“ I used to sing in Paiis. I lenmt nil that 
of new in th(! style of romances, and I aeconi- j 
ponied myself on my hurdy-gimly. At Pans! 
1 met my wife. She was a wkLw tluai. 1 
told her that I woubl marry her wdien Ju*r 
mourning was over, which lasted nine months. 
I was not twenty then. I went ahout, plnying 
at the cafes, and put by money. Put wluai wo 
went to he married, the pnests tvoiild noi 
marry us unless wo had our ptirtuits’ consents. 

I did not know whether luy motln'r was dead. 
I hunted everywlnTe. As I could not tind 
out, I lived with my wjfe. the same as if we 
had been mamed. I am married to hor now, 
but my cJjildren were all born befon^ mar- 
riage. At last 1 went to the Catholic priest at 
Dover, and told him my life, and that 1 had 
four children, and wished to injury my wife, 
and he consented to marry us if L would get 
the bousent of tho priest of the place where I 
bad lived last. That was Calais, and 1 wrote to 
tile priest there, and he gave his consent, and 
now my cliildren arc legitimate. By the law 
of France, a marriage makes legitimateall the 
children horn by the woman with whom yon 
are united. My chiltlrcn wore present at my 
marriage, and that produced a very droll 
effect. I have always been faithful to my 
■wife, and she to mo, though wo were not mar- 
ried. 

“ When my •wife is well, she goes out with 
me, and plays on the violin. It produces a 
very good eliect. She plays the seconds. But 
she has so much to do at home with the 
children, that she does not come out -with 
me mu<i. 

“ My age is twonty-fivCi and I have voyaged 
fbr seventeen years. There are three months 


ainoe I came in EnglandL X wqjs at Calais and 
at Boulogne^ and it is there that X had the 
idea to come to England; Many persons who 
counseled us, told ua that in England wo 
should gain a great deal of money. That is 
why I ciune. It took thiree weeks before I 
could get the permission to be married, and 
during that time X worked at the different 
towns. I did pretty well at Dover ; and after 
that I went to Bomsgate, and I did very well 
there. Yes, I hiok a great deal of money on 
the sands of a momiug. I have been mar- 
ried a month noAv — for I left Kamsgate to go 
to bo married. At llamsgate they understood 
my playing. Unless I have educated people 
to play to, 1 do not rnako much success with 
my instrument. I play before a public-house^ 
or before a cottage, and they say, ‘ That’s all 
very well but they do not know that to make 
a hurdy-gurdy sound like a violin requires 
great art and patieni;e. Besides, I phiy airs 
from operas, and they do not know the Italian 
music. Now if I was alone with my hurdy- 
gurdy, I should only gain a few pence ; hut it 
IS by my children that I do pretty well. 

“ Wti came to London when the season w’as 
over in tho eotmtry, and now wo go every- 
wh(‘re in the Ioaati. I cannot speak English ; 
hut I have my address in my pocket, if I lose 
myself. Je m'elanre duns la ville. To day I 
went by a lag ]jark, w'here there is a chateau 
of the Queen. If T lose my w'ay, I show my 
Avritten address, and they go on speaking 
English, and .slunv me the way to go. I don’t 
understand the English, but i do the pointed 
finger; and Avhen 1 get near home, tlicn I 
recognise the (ju.'irter. 

“ My little girl Avill liaA'e six years n(‘xt 
February, and the little hoy is only four years 
and a-hulf. She is a very clever little gui, 
and she notices everything. Before I Avas 
married, she heard me spt'aking to my Avife 
about Avhen aac Avere to he inaiTied ; and she’d 
say, constantly, ‘ Ah, papa, Avlien are you 
going to he married to mamma?’ We had a 
pudding on our marriage-day, and she liked it 
ho mucli that uoav she very often says, ‘ Uh, 
papa, I should like a pudding like that I had 
AA'lien you married mainina.’ That is compro- 
mising, hut she do(‘sn’t knoAv any hfcer. 

“ It Aivas iny little girl Eugenie Avho taught 
her brother I’aul to dance. He liked it veiy 
much ; but he is young yet, and heavy in hi a 
movements; hut she is graceful, and very 
clever. At Roulogne she Avas much beloved, 
and the English ladies would give her packets 
of sugar-plums and coltes. When they dance, 
they first vif all polk together, and tlien they 
do the Yarsovienne together, and after that 
she does the Caehuca and the Mazurka alone. 

I first of all taught my girl to do the Polka, 
for in my time 1 liked the dance pretty well. 
As soon as the girl had leamt it, she taught 
her brother. They like dancing above all, 
when I encourage them, for I say, ‘ Now, my 
children, danoe well; aud| above all, dance 
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mceftilly, and then I will bny you sonie f ooat was very old. I said^ ‘I.sball do as I 
cakes.* Then, if they take a fancy to any- am*/ bus it made her sad that I bad no coat 
thing, if It is not too dear, I buy it for them to appear in style at our marriage. Our 
and that encourages them. Besides, when landlord offered to lend me his coat, but he 
she says * Papa, when shall we go to France, was twice as stoat as I am, and 1 looked worse 
and see my little brother who is out at nurse ?‘ than in my own coat. Just as we were going 
then I say, ‘When we hare earned enough to start for the church, a man came to the 
money ; so you must dance well, and, above all, house with n coat to sell — the same I have on 
gracefully, and when we have taken plenty of now. The landlord sent him to me. It is 
money we will be off.’ That encourages them, |eiearly new, and had not been on more than 
for they like to see me take pleifty of money, three or four times. He asked 125., and I 
The little, girl accompanies the music on the offered 85. ; at last he- took 95. My wife, who 
castanets in the Cachuca. It is astonishing is very religious, said, ‘ It is the good God 
how well she plays them. I have heard grown- who sent that man, to reward us for always 
up aartists in the cafes chantants, who don’t trying to get married.’ 

play them so well as she does. It is wonderful “ Since I liave been here, my affairs have 
in so young a child. You will say she has gone on pretty well. I have taken some days 
learnt my style of playing on the hurdy-gurdy, [>5., otliers Os.j and even Hs. ; but then some 
and my movements ; but it is tlio some tiring, days rain has fallen, and on other’s it has 
for she is as clever to other music. Some- been W'et imder foot, and I have only taken 45. 


timefi, when she has danced, ladies come up 
and kiss her, and even carry her cjtf into their 
houses, and I have to wait hours for her. 
When she sees that I gain money, she has 
much more courage. When the little girl lias 
done dancing with my Paul, then lie, wdien 
she is dancing alone, taltcs the plate and asks 
for money. He is very .laughable, for he can 
already say, ‘ If you please, misses.’ Some- 
times the ladies begin to speak to him, he 
says, ‘Yes I yes!’ throe or four limes, and 
then he runs up to me and says, ‘ Papa, that 
lady speaks English and tlion I have to say, 
‘No speak English.* But ho is contented if 
he hears anybody speak French. Then he 
runs up to me, and says, ‘ Papa, papa, Mon- 
sieur speaks French.’ 

“ My little girl has embroidered trowsciTi 
and petticoats. You won’t believe it, but I 
worked all that. 'I’he ends of the trowsers, 
the trimmings to her petticoats, her collars 
and sleeves, all I have worked. I do *11 at 
night, when we ^et home. The evenings are 
long and I do a little, and at the end of thf3 
week it becomes much. If I had to buy that 
it would cost too much. It w’as my wife who 
taught me to do it. She said the children 
must be well dressed, and wo have no money 
to buy things. Then she taught me: 

at first i* seemed droll to me, and I was 
ashamed, hut then I thought, I do it for my 
living and not for my pleasure, it is for my 
business ; and now I am accustomed to do it. 
You would fancy, too, that the children are 
cold, going about in tlie streets dressed as 
they are, but they have flannel round the 
body, and then the jumping warms them. 
They would tell me directly if they were cold. 
I always ask them. 

“ The day I was married a very singular 
circumstance happened. I had bought my 
wife a new dress, and she, poor thing, sat up 
all night to make it. All night ! It cost me 
shillings, the stuff did. I had a very bad 
coat, and she kept saying, ‘ I shall be gay, but 
yon, my poor friend, how. will you look ? ' My 


My general sum is fts. (id. the day, or 05. 
Every night wdien I get home I give my wife 
ivhat I have taken, mid I say, ‘ Here, ray girl, 
s 3.S. for to-morrow's food,’ and thou we put 
he remainder on one side to save up. We 
pay Os. a-week fi^r our joom, and that is dear, 
for we are there very ‘bad! very bad! for wo 
sleep almost on the boards. It is lonely for 
her to be by lierself in the day, but she is near 
ler confinement, ami siie cannot go out, 

“It makes me laugh, when I lliixik of our 
first coming to this country. She only wore 
linen caps, but 1 was obliged to buy her a 
bonnet. It ^vas a very good straw' one, and 
;)8t l.s. It made her laugh to see everybody 
wearing a^honnot. 

‘When I first got to London, I did not 
know where to go t,o get lodgings, I speak 
Italian veiy well, for my wife taught mo. I 
spoke to an Italian at Kumsgate, and ho told 
no to go to AVoolvvich, and there 1 found an 
talian lodging-house. There the landlord 
:ave rac a lett(.'r to a friend in London, and I 
svont and paid 2s. (id. in advance, and took 
Iho room, and wdien wc wont tln;ro to live 

gave anothei- 2s. lid., so as to pay the 5s, 
in advance. It seems strange to us to have to 
•ay rent in advance — but it is a custom. 

“ It costs me something to clothe my chil- 
dren. My gii’l has six different skirts, all of 
ilk, of difteront coloiurs, grey, blue, red, and 
ellow. They last the year. The artificial 
flowers on her liead are airanged by her 
mamma. The boots cost the iiiost money. Sho 
las a pair every month. Here they are fls., 
ut in Franco tliey are dearer. It is about 
he same for the little boy ; only as he does 
not work so much as Lis sister, ho is not- 
Jrcssed in so distinguisln^d a style. He is 
clean, but not so elegant, fia* we give the best 
,0 the girl. 

“ My children are ver}^ good at home. Their 
aotlier adores them, and lets them do aft they 
ike. They are very good, indeed. 

“ On Sunday, they are dressed likft other 
hildxen. In the morning we go ta maas, and 
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then we go and walk a little, and see London. 

I have, as yet, made no friends in London. I Oegan Man, with Flute Haemonioon Oegan, 


Icnow no French people. I have met some, 
bnt they don’t speak to mo. We confine our- 
selves to our family. 

“ When I am in the streets with good houses 
in them, and see anybody looking at the win- 
dows, then if I see them listening, I play 
pieces from the operas on my hurdy-gurdy. 
I do tliis between the dances. Tliose who^ 
go to the opera and frequent the theatres, like 
to hear distinguished music.” 

Pool Hart Player. 

A POOR, feeble, half-witted looking man, with 
the appearance of far greater age than lie re- 
presented himself, (a common ca^o with the 
very poor), told me of his sufferings in the 
streets. He was wretchedly clad, liis clothes 
being old, patched, and greasy. He is well- 
known in London, being frequently seon with 
a crowd of boys at bis heels, who amuse 
themselves in playing all kinds of tricks upon 
him. 

“ I play the harp in the streets,” he said, 
“ and have done so for the last two years, and 
should be very glad to give it uj). My brotlier 
lives with me; we’re both haelielors, and he’s 
so dreadful lame, he can do nothing. Ho is a 
eoach-body maker by business, I was born 
blind, and was brought up to music ; but luy 
sight was restored by Hr. Ware, the old gentle- 
man in Bridge-street, Blackfriars, when I M’ns 
nine years old, but it’s a near sight now. I'm 
forty-nine in August. When I was young I 
taught the harp and the pianoforte, hut tliai 
very soon fell off, and I have boon teaching 
on or off’ these many years — don’t know how 
many. 1 had three guineas a-quarter for 
teaching the harp at one time, and two guineas 
for the piano. My brother and I Lave Is. and 
a loaf a-picce from the parish, and the 2s. pays 
the rent. Mine’s not a bad trade now, but it’s 
bad in the streets. I’ve been tom to pieces ; 
I'm tom to pieces every day I go out in the 
streets, and I would be glad to get nd of the 
streets for 5s. a- week. The streets are full of 
ruffians. The hoys are ruffians. 'Phe men in 
the streets too are mffians, and encourage the 
boys. The police protect me as much as they 
can. I should be killed every week but for 
them ; they’re voiy good people. I’ve knoAvn 
poor women of the town drive the boys away 
from me, or try to drive them. It’s terrible per- 
secution I suffer— terrible persecution. The 
boys push me down and hurt me badly, and 
my harp too. They yell and make noises so 
that I can’t be heard, nor my harj). The boys 
have out off my harp-strings, three of them, 
the other day, which cost me (ilrf, or 7rf. I 
tell them it’s a shame, but I might as well 
speak to the stones. I never go out that they 
miss me. I don't make more than 35. a-week 
ill the streets, if I make that.” 


“ When T am come in this country I had nine 
or ten year old, so I know the English 
language better than mine. At that time 
there was no organ about but the old-fashioned 
one made in Bristol, with gold organ-pipe in 
front. Then come the one with figure-dolls 
in front ; and then next come the ijiano one, 
made at Bristol too ; and now the flute one, 
which come from Paris, Where they make 
them. He is an Italian man that make them, 
and ho is the only man dat can make them, 
because he paid for them to the government 
(patented them), and now he is the only 
one. 

‘I belong to Parma, — ^to the small villago 
in the duchy. My father k(‘ep a farm, but I 
had three year old, I think, when he died. 
There was ten of us altogeder ; but one of us 
bo was died, and one ho drown in the water. 
I was very i)Oor, and T was go out begging 
tliero ; and my uncle said I should go to Paris 
to get my living. 1 was so pour I was afraid 
to die, for I get nothing to (*at. My uncle say, 
I will take one of them to try to keep him. 
So I go along with him. Mother was crying 
when I went away. She was very poor. I 
went witli my uncle to Paris, and wo walk all 
the way. I had some white mice there, and 
he had a organ. I did middling. The French 
people is more kind to tlie charity than the 
b’nglish. There are not so many beggar 
there as in England. The first lime the 
Italian come over here we was took a good 
bit of money, but now ! 

“ When 1 was in Paris my uncle had to go 
home again on bnsim'ss. He ask me too if I 
would go with him. lint 1 was afraid to be 
hungry again, for you see I was feel hungiy 
again* and I wouldn’t, foi' I got a piece of 
bread in France. 

“ My uncle was along with another man, 
who was a master like, you know ; for he had 
a few instrument, but common thing. I don’t 
know if he have some word wid my uncle, but 
they part. Hen dis man say * Come to England 
with mo,’ and he said ‘you shall havo^^vo franc 
the montli, and your victual.’ We walk as far 
as Calais, and then we. come in the boat. I 
was very sick, and I thought that I die then. 
1 say to him plenty times ‘ I wish I never 
come,’ for I never thought to get over. 

“ When we got to London, we go to a little 
court there, in Saffron-hill; and I was live 
there in the little public-house. I go out, 
sometime white mice, sometime monkey, 
sometime with organ — small one. I dare say 
I make IO 5 . a-week for him ; but ho wor very 
kind to me, and give me to eat what I like. 
He was take care of me, of course. I was 
veiy young at dat time. 

“ After I was in London a-year, I go hack 
to Paris with my master. There I could have 
made my fortune, but I was so young I did 
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not know what I do. There was an ol 
lady wbo ask me to come as her servan 
My master did not like very well to let me g( 
She say to me, ‘ You* shall not have no har< 
work, only to go behind the carriage, or follow 
with the umbrella.’ But I was so young I di 
not know my chance. I tell her I have n 
parent in Italy ; and she say she go to Ital 
all the years, and I shall have two months h 
visit my mother. I did not go with this ok 
lady, and I lose the chance ; but I had oiilj 
thirteen years, and I was foolish. 

“ Then I come to England again, and stop 
hero three years. Where my master go, I 
was obliged to go too. Then I go to Ital}', anJ 
1 saw my moder. The most part of my famil} 
never know me when 1 went home, l\)r I was 
grown much, and older. I stop there six 
weeks, and then i come hack to Englaml witl 
anodcT man. He give me 12 franc a-montJi, 
and very kind indeed he was. Ho had some 
hruder in this country, so he take me aloii; 
wid him. There was only me and him. My 
other master have two beside me. 

“The master of organs send to Italy for 
lioys to come here. Suppose 1 have a hroder 
in Italy, I write to him to send me two boys, 
and he look out for them. They send money 
for the boy to come. Sometimes ho send d/., 
sometimes 3/. IO 5 . or 4/. Then they walk, 
and hve on the pear or the grape,, or what is 
cheap ; and if they put by any, then tliey 
keep what they put b}-. They generally tell 
tliem they shall have 1*4 francs a-montli. But 
sometime they was cheap ; but now they arc 
dear, and it is sometime a pound a-inonth. 
They’d sooner have one who have been hen 
before, because den they know the way to take 
care of the instrument, you know. 

“ I stop in England two year and six month, 
when I come over with my second master. 
He paid me like a' hank, and I saved it up, 
and I take it over to Italy with me. When I 
had a bit of money I was obliged to send it 
home to my brodor in Italy, for to keep him, 
you know. When I go home again I had a 
bit of money with me. I give it to the gentle- 
man what support my mother and sister; hut 
it was not Inough, you know, not three x>art, 
so I was obliged to give him a good bit 
more. 

“ Then I came back to England again, to 
the same master. It take about a month to 
make the voyage. I was walk it all the way. 

I w'as cross the Alps. You must to come over 
hero. I dare say I walk tliirty miles a-day, 
sometime more dan that. I sleep at the 
public-house ; but when you not get to the 
public-house, then when it begins dark, then 
I go to the farm-house and ask for a bit of 
straw to lodge. But I generally goes to the 
public-house when I get one. They charge 
3rf. or 2d., or sometimes Id. I never play 
anything on the road, or take de white mice. 

I never take nothing. 

“ After that time I have been to Italy and 


back three or four times ; but I never been 
with no master, not after tlie second one. I 
bought an organ of my master. I tliiiik Igive 
him 13/, No, sir, I not give the money down, 
but so much the W'oek, and he trust me. It 
was according what I took, I paid him. I 
was trying to make up 1/. and bring him 
down. It take rao about eighteen months to 
pay him, because 1 was obliged to keep me 
and one things and another. It was a mid- 
dling organ. It was one was a piano, you 
know. I take about Is. 3d. or Is. Cd. a-day 
regularly Avith it. 

“ I have now an organ — a flute organ they 
■all it — and it is my own. It cost me 20/. A 
nan make il- come from Erance. He knows 
'111 organ-maker in Erance, and ho Avrite for 
ne, and make it come oaxt for me. I suppose 
JO had a i)ouiul jirofit for to make it come for 
lie ; for I think it cost loss than 20/. in 
L’aris. 

‘ I liaA'c this organ this twelve months. It 
has Avorn out a little, but not much. It is 
lot so good as Avheii it come from France. 
An organ Avill wear twenty year, but some of 
hem break. Then you must liave it always 
•exiaired and tuned. You see, the music of it 
oust be tuned every flvo or six months. Mine 

I as never been tuned yet, the time I have it. 
t is the trumpet part that get out of tune 
loonor. I knoAV a man who goes out with de 

organ on tho Avlieels, and he tune the 
rgau for me. I go to him, and I say, ‘My 
•rgan wants de rei)air;’J and ho come, and he 
ever charge mo uiiylhiiig. He make the 
use and tenor agree. Ho tune tlie first one 
> the base, you know, and then the second 
ne to the second base. When the organ out 
f tunc the pipe rattle. 

“’The organ fills A\ith dust a good deal in 
1 C summer time, and then you must take it 

II to pieces. In Loudon they can tune and 
epair it. Tliey charge 10s. to clean and tune 

Sometime he have something to do with 
1 C pipes, and then it come to more. In 
inter the smoke get inside, and make it come 
11 black. I am ol)ligcd to keep it all covered 
p Avlien I am playing. 

“ My organ play eight tunes. Two are from 
pera, one is a song, one a waltz, one is horn- 
ipc, one is a polka, and the other two is 
ancing tunes. One is from ‘ 11 Lombardi,' 
f Verdi. All tlie organs play that piece. I 
ave sold that music to gentlemens. They 
;ay to me, ‘ What is that you play ?’ and I say, 
From II Lombardi.’ Then they ask me if I 
ave the music ; and I say ‘ Yes and I sell 
i to them for 4«. I did not do this Avith my 
ttle organ ; hut when I went out with a big 
•rgan on tw'o wheels. My little flute organ 
lay the same piece. The other opera piece 
‘ II Trov atore.’ I have heard ‘ II Lombardi * , 

I Italy. It is very nice music; but never 
^ar ^ II Trovatore.’ It is very nice music, too. 
go very low. My gentlemens like it very 
uch. 1 don’t understand music at all. The 
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otter pieee |rieoe» vhich wo *0*111 the 

Hornpipe/ There^is two Liverpool 
Hon^^e. I know one these twenty years, 
l^eii come ‘The liatcatcher’s Daugliter;’ he 
ie a English song. It’s get a little old : hut 
when it’s hrst come out the poor people do 
like it, but the gentlemens they like more the 
0|>6ra, you know. After that is wliat y<ju cull 
Minnie/ another Englisli song. He is mid- 
dling popular. He is not one of the m3W tune, 
but they do like it. The next one is a Scotch 
contre-daiise. It is good tunes, but I 
Know the name of it. I’he next oiui is, i think, 
a polka; bull tliink he’s made from part of 
‘ Scotische.’ There is two or thi-ce tunes 
belongs to the ‘Scotisehc,’ The next one is, I 
think, a valtz of Vienna. I don’t know which 
one, but 1 say to the orgau-nmn, ‘1 want a| 
valtz of Vienna and lie say, ‘ W hitdi one ? 
because there is plenty of valtz of Vienna.’ Of 
course, there is nine of them. Aftt'r the opera 
music, the valtz and the polka is the best 
music in the organ. 

“ For doing a barrel of eight tune it (;ome very 
near I4k, one thing and another. You esm have 
a fresh tunc put into an old barrel. Ih'.t then 
he charge lOs. He’s more trouhh; than to put 
only one. 1 have my tune changed once a- 
year. You see most of the people gets veiy 
tired of one tune, and I’m obliged to change 
them. You can have the new tunc in three 
or four days, or a week’s time, if ho has 
notliing to do; hut sometime it is three or 
four weeks, if ho has })lenty to do. It is a 
man who is called John Hicks who does the 
new tunes. He was born in Bristol. He has 
a father in Bristol, Ho live in (hnckenwell, 
just at the hack of the House of CoiTectioii, 
You know the juisoii ? then it is just at the 
back, on the other side. 

‘‘It won’t do to have ull opera music in my 
organ. You must have some o])era tunes for 
the gentlemen, and somo for the poor people, 
and they like tlui dancing tune. J >crft is some 
for the gentlemens, ami somo for the poor 
peoples. 

“ I have often been into the houses of gen- 
tlemens to play liincs for dancing. 1 have 
been to a gentleman’s neiir Uoldeii-sqnure, 
where he 3la^o a shop for to make ilio things 
for the liorse — a saddler, you call it. He have 
plenty customers ; them what gets the things 
for the horse. There was carriage outside. It 
was large room, where you could dance thirty- 
two altogether. 1 think it’s the hoxing-day I 
go there. 1 have 10s. for that night. He havi' 
a farm in the country, and I go there toi>. H(i 
have the little chihlnm tliore — like a school, 
and there was two policemen at the door, and 
you couldn't get in without the ]mper to show*. 
He had Punch and Judy. He has a Englisli 
hand aawell. 

“ I have some two or three place where I go 
regular at Christmas-time, to play all night to 
the children. Sometime I go for an hour or 
two. When they are t^d of dancing they sit 


down and have a rest, and I play the opera 
tune. I go to schools, too, and play to tlie little 
children. They come and fetch me, and say, 
‘ Y’'ou ccane such a time and play^to the little 
cliildren,’ and I say, ‘Very well,' and that’s 
all right. 

“ My organ is like the organ, hut he’s got 
another part, and that is like a flute. Some 
organ is called do tromi)et, and that one he’s 
(;alled the flute-organ, because he’s got de 
huie in it. When they first come out they 
make a great deal of money. I take 2.f. 0^/. 
or IB., and h(»iuetiincs Is. (iJ. You sec, in our 
business, some has got his regular customer, 
and .some they go uj) the street and down 
till* street, and tliey don’t take nothing. I 
have not got any regular customers much, 

bit*. 

“ On the Monday when I goes out, I goes 
over the water up the Claphum-road. I have 
rivo or three regular* there, and they give me 
plenty of beer audio esit. I know that family 
those twenty yeoi*. If I say to tliat lady, ‘ I am 
very ill,’ he give me his card and say, ‘ Go to 
the doiitor,’ and 1 have nothing to pa}'. There 
was three sister, but one Ikj died. They is 
ver> old, and one lie can only come to the 
window. I darc‘ say I have six houses in that 
neighbourhood where they give me some Id. 
and some 2d. every time I go there. In the 
summer-time, when it is hot, I w'alk to Green- 
wich on the Monday. I have, I dare say, fifteen 
homses there where I go regular. I can make 
up 1«. I pay 4d. sometime to ride home in 
the boat. My organ weight more than fifty 
pounds, and that lire me. The first time when 
I’m not used to it, you know, I feel it more 
tired than when I’m used to it. 

“ On the Tuesday I go to Greenwch, now that 
it is cold, instead of the Monday, On Wednes- 
day I ain’t got no way to go. I try sometime 
down atIVhitechapel, or some other way. On 
Thursday I goes out Islington •wa}s and I go 
as far as Highbury Bam, but not further. 
There is a hill of the railway and a station 
there. I’ve got three or four regular custom- 
ers there. 'J’he most I get at once is 2d. I 
never got Cd. One gentl(3man at Greenwich 
give me Od., but only once. On the Friday 
I’ve got no way to go ; I go -where I like. On 
Saturday 1 go to Bogent-street. I go to Leices- 
tcr-sqnare and the foreign hotels, ‘w^hore the 
foreign goullemen is. Sometime I get the 
chance to got a few shilling; srimetimo not a 
halfpenny. The most I make is sometime at 
the fair-time. Sometime at Greenwich-fair I 
make 5s. all in copper, and that is the most I 
ever make ; and the lowest is sometime 6d. 
AVhen I see I cant make nothing, 1 go home. 
It is very bad in wet weather. I must sit at 
home, for the rain spoil the instrument. There 
is nothing like summer-times, for regular 
money that I make for the year it come to 
between 9«, and 10s. the week. Sometimes it 
is 6d., sometimes Is., or Is. 6d. or 2s. the day. 
For 12s. the week it must he 2s. the day, and 
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that is more than I take. iTdeh somebocl 
pay me 12a. ; there is no i\i6h chanoe, 

I live in a room by myself with thre- 
otherfl, and we pay la. each, and there is^wi 
bed. If I go to lodging-honse I pay la. 6d. the 
week. In the Italian lodging-honse they givi 
you clean shirt, on the Sunday for the la. (id. 
It is my own shirt, but they clean it. This is 
only in Italian house. In English house it is 
la. \]d» and po shirt. I have breakfast of coffe 
or what 1 like, and we club together. We have 
bread and butter, sometime herring, sometime 
bacon, what wo likes. In the day I buy 
pen’orth of bread and a pen’orth of cheese, 
and some beer, and at night I have supper. I 
make maccaronc — what you call it? — or rice 
and cabbage, or I make soup or bil(5 some 
taters ; with all four together it come to about 
9d. or lOd. u-day for bring. 

“ In the house where I live they are all 
Italians. Tliey are nearly all Italians that 
live about lAMtiicrdano and Saffron-bill. 1’here 
is a good bit of them live there. I should say 
2U() : I dare say thi're is. The house where t 
live is my own. I let empty room ; they bring 
their own tilings, you know. It is my lease, 
and I pay the rent. 

“It IS only the people say that the Italian 
hoys are badly usi'd : th»*y are not so, the 
masteis arc very kind to them. If he make 1.'?. 
lie bring it home ; if 3s. or 4 a'. or Cuf. be bring 
it home. lie is not commande to bring liome 
so muoli ; that is wliat the people sa.y. I was 
witi) the magistrate of police iu Marlborough- 
stTi'et four days ago, about a little Italian boy 
that the policemen take for asking money. 
Some one ask to buy his monkey and talk with 
him, and then he ask for a penny, and the police 
take him. A gentleman ask me about the boys. 

1 tell him it is all nonsense what the people say. 
There is no more boys sent here now. If a hoy 
comes over, and he js bad boys, he goes and 
play in the street instead of working; then, after 
paying so much for his coming to England, it 
is a loss. It docs not pay the boys. If I was 
a master I would not have the boys, if they 
come here for nothing. 

“ Suppose I have two organs, then one is in 
the house doing nothing. Then some one 
come and say, ‘ Lend me the organ for to-day.’ 
Then 1 say, ‘ Yes,’ and charge him, some li, 
some iSd . ; or if somebody ili and he cannot 
go out, thim he's organ doing nothing, and lie 
lend it out for 4rf. or Qd. There is two or three 
in London who sends out men with organs, 
hut I don't know who has got fho most of us. 
Then they pay the men 1/. a-month and tlieir 
keep, or some 15s. Then, some goes half and 
keep him : then, it’s more iirofits to the man 
than the master. 

“ Christmas -time is nothing bke the sum- 
m^-time. Sometimes they give you a Christ- 
mas-box, but it’s not the timie fbr Christmas- 
box now. Sometimes it’s a glass of beer : j 
‘Here’s a Christmas-box for you.’ Sometimes' 
it’s a glass of gin, or rum, oj a luece of jiud- ' 


ding : ‘ Here^ a Christmaa-hox for '| 
have 6^., but never l». for a Christmui^ 
box. ^metimes on a boxing-day it is 8«., 

2a. M. for the day. 

“ I have never travelled in the country with 
my organ, only once when I was young, as far 
as Liverpool, but no further. Many has got 
his regular time out in the countiy. When I 
go out with the organ I should say it make 
altogether that l^walk ten miles. I want two 
new pairs of boots eveiy year. I start off in 
the morning, sometimes eight, sometimes nine 
or ten, whether I have far to go. I never stop 
out after seven o’clock at night.* Some do, 
but, I don't. 

“ I don’t know music at all. I am middling 
ond of it. There is none of the Italians that 
I know that sings. The Erench is very fond 
singing. 

“ When first you begins, it tries the wrist, 
liming the hanrUe of the organ ; but you soon 
tots accustomed to it. At first, the arm was 
^ore with the work all day. AVlien 1 am play- 
ng I film tlie handle regularly. Sometimes 
hero are pi'ople who say, ‘ Ho a little quick/ 
)ut not often. 

“If the silk in front of the organ is had, I get 
new and put it in myselt* ; the rain spoil it veiy 
niich. It depend ui)on what sort of organ he 
s, as to f he sort of silk he gets: sometimes ' 
s. (id. a-yard, and lie take about a yard and s 
half. Some like to do this once a-year; but 
-omo when ho see it get a little dirty, like 
resh tilings, you know, and then it is twice 
-yi'nr. • ♦ 

“’J’lie police are very qitiet to us. When 
nybody tlirow up a window and say, ‘ Go on/ 
go. Sometime they say there is sick in the 
louse, when tber(3 is none, but I go just the 
ame. If I did not, then the xioliceman come, 
and I get into trouble. I have hoard of the 
loiso in th(‘. papers about the organs in the 
treet, but we never talk of it in our quarter. 
They pay no attention to tho subject, for they 
' now if anybody say, ‘ Go,’ then we must de- 
•art. That is what we do.” 

Itatjan Pipeks and Clahionet Platebs. 

The companion I got about with me, is with 
fie fi*om Naples, not the city, but in the 
:ountry. His is of my family ; no, not my 
sousin, but my motlier was the sister of his 
■ousin. Yes! yes I yes! my cousin. Some 
me told me he was my nephew, but it’s 
jousin. Najilesisa pretty oily. It is more 
•retty than J’aris, but not so big. I worked 
m tlie ground at Na^des, imtlio country, and I 
uurded sheep. I never i;v as a domestic; but 
. was jbr my father. It was ground of his, 
t was not much. He worked the earth fbr 
ollow com. He had not much of shAftpf 
■nly fifteen. 'When I go out with the sheto I 
airy my l^gpipes always with me. i p&y 
■n them when I was sixteen years of sge. i 
►lay them when I guard my sheep. In my 
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country they call my instrument de ‘zam- 
pogna.' All the hoys in my country play on 
it, for there are many masters there who teach 
it. 1 taught myself to play it. 1 bought my 
own instrument. I gave the money myself 
fbr that aifuir. It cost me seven francs. The 
bog is made of a skin of goat. There are 
four clarionets to it. There is one for the 
high and one for the bass. I play them 
with different hands. The other two clarionets 
make a noise to make the accord ; one makes 
high and the other the low. They drone to make 
harmony. The airs I play arc the airs of my 
country. I did not invent them. One is 
‘ La Tarcntule Italien,’ and another is what we 
call ‘ La Badend,’ but I not know what you call 
it in French. Another is the ‘ lleutli of the 
Koi de France.’ I know ten of these airs. The 
* l^astorello Naopolitan’ is very pretty, and so 
is the ‘ Pastorello liomaine.’ 

“ When I go out to guard my sheep I piny 
my zampogna, find I walk along and the 
sheep follow me. SomctiTiies I sit down and 
the sheep eat about me, and 1 play on my 
instrument. Sometimes I go into the moun- 
tains. There are plenty of mountains in my 
country, and with snow on thejn. 1 can l»ear 
the guardians of sheep playijig all around me 
in the mountains. Yes, many at once, — six, 
ten, twelve, or fifteen, on every side. >Jo,I did 
not play my instrument to keep my slieep 
together, only to learn the airs. 1 was a good 
player, but there were others who jjlaycd 
much better than me. Every night in my , 
village there are four or six who play together 
iustruments like mine, and all the peoide 
dance. They prefer to dance to the ‘ Taren- 
tule Itfdicn.’ It is a pretty dance in our 
costume. The English do not dance like nous 
autres. We are not paid for playing in the 
village, only at f^tes, when gentlemen say, 

‘ Play ; ' and then they give 20 sous or 40 sous, 
like tliat. There is another air, which is played 
only for singing. There is one only for singing 
chansons, and anotlicr for singing ‘ La Priere 
de la Yiergc.’ Those that play the zampogna 
go to the houses, and the candles Jire lighted 
on the altar, and we play while the bourgeois 
sing the prit'-re. 

“ I am aged 23 years next March. I was 
sixteen when I learnt my instrument. Tlie 
twelfth of this month I shall have left my 
country nine months. I have traversed the 
states of Homo and of France to come to 
England. I marched all the distance, playing 
my zampogna. I gtun ten sous French whilst 
I voyage in the states of France. 1 march 
from Marseilles to Paris. To reach Marseilles 
by the boat it cost J 5 frs. by head. 

“ The reason why we left our native land 
is this: — One of our comrades had been to 
Paris, and he had said he gained much money 
by painters by posing for his form. Then I 
had envy to go to Paris and 'gain money. 
In my countiy they pay 20 sous for each year 
for each sheiip* I had 200 to guard for a 


monsieur, who was veiy rich. There were 
four of us left our village at the same time* 
We all four played de zampogna. My father 
was pot content that I voyage the world. He 
was very sorry. We got our passport ar- 
ranged tout de suite, two passport for us four* 
We all began to play our instruments together^ 
as soon as we were out of the village. Four 
of our friends accompanied us on our road, 
to say adieu. We took bread of com with us 
to eat for the first day. When we had finished 
that wo played at the next village, and they 
give us some more bread. 

“ At Paris I posed to tho artists, and they 
pay me 20 sous for the hour. The most 1 pose 
IS four Ijours for the dny. We could not play 
our instruments in tlie street, because the 
serjeant- de - ville catch us, and take us di- 
rectly to prison. I go to play in tho courts be- 
fore the bouses. 1 asked the concierge at the 
door if he would give me pcnniKsion to play 
in the court, I gain 15 sous or 1 franc par 
jour. For all the tune I rest in l‘aris X gain 
2 francs for the day. This is with posing to 
artists to paint, and for playing. I also play 
at the barru'rii ouNiilc Paris, where the wine 
is cheap. They giivc us more there than in 
the courts ; they are more generous wdiere 
they drink the wine. 

When 1 arrive at Paris my comrades have 
leave me. I was alone in Paris. There an 
Italian proposed to mo to go to America as- 
his servant. He had two organs, and he had 
tM'o servants to play them, and they gave him 
tho half of that wliieh they gained. He said 
to me, that he would search for a' piano 
organ for me, and I said I would give him 
tlie. half of that which I gained in the streets* 
H(i made us sign a card before a notaiy.. 
He told us it would cost 150 fraucs to go to 
America. I gave him the money to pay from 
Paris to Follo'slone. From there we voyaged 
on foot to Londrt's. I only worked for him 
for eight days, because I said I would not 
go to Amerique. He is here now, for he has 
no money to go in Amerique. 

“ I mot my cousin here in Londres. I was 
here fifteen days before I met him. We 
neither of us speak Anglais, and not French, 
either, only a little very had ; but we under- 
stand it. We go out together now, and I 
play the zampogna, and he tho * biforo 
Italien,’ or wJint tlie French call flageolet, 
and the English pipes. It is like a flageolet. 
He knows all tlie airs that I play. He play well 
the airs — that^he does. He wears a cloak 
on his shoulders, and 1 have one, too ; but I 
leil it at home to-day. It is a very large 
cloak, wilh three yards of etofle in it. He 
carry in his liat a feather of what you call 
here peacock, and a French lady give him 
the bright ribbon which is round his bat* 
I have also plume de peacock and flowers 
of stuff, like at the shops, round my bat In 
my country we always put rotmd our hat 
white and red flowers. 
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« Sometimes we go to pose to the artists, 
hut it is not always. There are plenty of 
artists near Newman-street, but in other 
quaSters there are none at all. It is for our 
costume they paint us. The coloius they put 
on the pictures arc those of our costume. I 
have been three times to a gentleman in a 
large street, where they took oui- portraits 
photographique. They give a shilling. I know 
the houses where I go to be done lV)r a por- 
trait, but I don’t know the names of the 
messieurs, or the streets where they reside. 
At the artists’ they pay l.s. par heure, and we 
pose two or thr(^e henres, and the most is 
four heures. When we go together we have 
1«. each for the liour. My cousin is at an 
urtist’s . to-da3\ They paint him more than 
me, because lie (‘arries a sash of silk round 
liis waist, with ornaments on it. I haven’t 
got one, because 1 want the money to buy 
one. 

“We gain Is. each tho dn}’. Ah! xmrdon, 
monsieur, not more tlian tliat. Tlie artists 
■aro not for every day, ]^erhaps one time for 
the week. When wo first come here, we take 
As. helwern tho two, hut now it makes cold 
and we cnmiot often jihi^. Yesterday we play 
in the \illc, and we tal<o Id, each. Plenty of 
persons look at us, but when luy comrade 
touch his hat they give nothing. ^J’here is 
one month we take 2s. each tho thi}'', but now 
it is Is. For the tliree months that we have 
been here, we have gained l;2.v. the week each, 
that is, if we count what w(‘ look when first we 
wore arrived. For two montlis we took always 
a crown every chy — always, always ; hut now 
it is only Is., or 2s., or 7d. 1 had saved 72s., 
and I had it in my bourse, which I place un- 
der my' head ■when I sleep. W(^ slet'p three in 
a bed — myself, my cousin, and another Italian. 
In the night this other take my bourse and 
nm away. Now I have only 8s. in my bourse. 
It nearly broke the heart when I was robbed. 

“We pay 2d. for each for our hod every 
night. We live in a house held by a Mossieu 
Italian. There are three who sleep in one 
bed — me, and my comrade, and another. We. 
are not largi*. I’his mossieu let us lodge 
'Cheaper than others, because wc are miserable, 
and have not mucli money. For breakfast wc 
have a half-loaf each one. It is a loaf that 
you must pay 4d. or djd. We pay 2Jrf. each 
■for that, and id. each for a cup of tea or 
'coffcc. In the day we eat 2d. or lid. between 
both for some bread, and we come home the 
night at half-past eight, and we eat supper. 
It is of mac(!aroni, or potatoes boiled, and wc 
pay 2id. each. It costs us 9d. each the day 
to live. There are twenty-four Italian in the 
house where we live, and they have three 
kitchens. When one is more miserable than 
the others, then ho is helped ; and at another 
time he assists in his turn. We pay 2d. a- 
*week to wash our shirt. I always share with 
my cousin what he makes in the day. If he 
goes to work and I stop at hoipe, it is the same 


thing, and the same with me. He carries the 
money always, and pays for what wo have 
want to eat; and then, if I wish to go back to 
my own country, then wo share the money 
when we separate. 

“ The gentlemen give us more money than 
the ladies. We have never had anythiu»g to 
oat given to us. They have asked us to sing, 
but w'c don’t know how. Only one we have 
sung to, an Italian mossieu, who make our 
portraits. We sang the ‘ Prayer of the Sainte 
Vierge.’ They have also asked us to dimce, 
but we did not, because the seijeant-de -ville, 
if we assemble a great mob, come and defend 
us to play. 

“ We have been once before the magistrate, 
to force the mossieu who brought us over to 
render the passport of m}’^ native village. Ho 
has not rendered to me my card. We shall 
go before a magistrate again some day. 

“ I can write and read Italian. I did not go 
much to tho school of my native village, hut 
the master taught me what I know. 1 con 
rend better than I write, for 1 write very had 
and slow. My cousin cannot read and write. 
I also knew my numbers. 1 can count (inickly. 
When wo witi*. a letter, we go to an Italian 
mossieu, and we tell him to say this and that, 
and he puts it down on the paper. Wo jiay 
Is. for the letti'r, and then at the i^ost they 
make us pay 2s. 2d, AVhen my pai*tnt3 get a 
letter from me, they take it to a mossieu, 
or tho schoolmaster of tho village, to read 
for them, h(*causo they cannot read. They 
have sent me a letter. It was well wiitton 
by a gentleman who wrote it for them. I 
ha\e sent my mother five pieces of five francs 
from Paris. I gave the money, and they gave 
me a letter ; and then my motlier went to the 
consul at Naples, and they gave her the 
money. Since I have been hero I could 
send no money, because it was stolen. If I 
liad got it, 1 should have seat some to my 
parents. When I have some more, I shall 
send it. 

“ I love my mother very much, and she is 
good, hut my father is not good. If he gain a 
piece of 20 sous, he goes on the morrow to the 
marchand of wine, and iday the cards, and 
spend it to drink. I never send my money 
to my father, hut to my mother,” ‘ 

Italian with Monkey. 

An Italian, who went about with trained mon- 
keys, furnished me with the following account. 

He had a peculiar boorish, and yot ^ood- 
tempered expression, especially when he laugh- 
ed, which he did continually. 

He was dressed in a brown, ragged, doth 
jacket, which was buttoned over along, loose, 
dirty, drab waistcoat, and his trowsers were of 
broad-ribbed corduroy, discoloured with long 
wearing. Bound his neck was a plaid hand- 
kerchief, and his shoes were of the extreme 
strong-men’s” kind, and grey with dust 
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and want of ‘blacking. He ware the Sa\oy 
and broad-brimmed felt hat, and ^itli it on lii^ 
h^ad had a very picturesque appearance, and 
the shadow of the brim filing on the upper 
part of his brown face gave him almost a Mii- 
rillo-iike look. There was, however, an odour 
about him, — half monkey, half dirt, — that 
was far from agreeable, and wliich pervaded 
the apartment in which he sat. 

“ 1 have got monkey, ” lie said, “ but 1 
mnstn't call in London. I goes out in coun- 
tree. 1 was frightened to come here. I was 
ftightened you give me months in prison. 
Some ol'my countrymen is verj^ frightened what 
you do. No, sir, 1 never play deimmkey in de 
town. I have been out a are dere is so many 
donkey, up a top at dat rillage-^vat }t)u ctdl 
-—I can’t tell de name. Dey goes den* foi 
pastime, — pleasure, — wdieri it makes tine 
weather. ])cre is two church, and two large 
Iiotel, — yes, J tink it is Jllackheatli I 1 goes 
dere sonu'timc vid my monkc}. I liave got 
only one monkey now, — soiiietiine 1 liave got 
two; — he is dressed comme un soldiit rouge, 
like one soldier, vicl a red jaeket and a ihaui- 
parte’s hat. ji'ly monkey only pull olV his 
hat and take a de money. He used to rule a 
dc dog; hut dey stol(' a di‘ doL^ — some 
tinkavi , a man \id de umhii'lla going It^, stole I 
a liim. Here is only tree iiiontlis djit J lm\(‘ 
got myfnonkc'y. Jt is my own. I gii\e dirt;.- 
live faiiilling for dis one T got. Ho did not I 
know no tneks when he come to hk' first. I I 
did teaeli a liim all In; know'. 1 teach a him | 
\id de kindness, do you see, 3 must hudv 
rough for tree or four times, but not to lieal 
him. He can liardly stii* aljout; he is afrau! 
dat you go to hit him, >on se(\ 1 iniistn’t 
feed him ven I am teaclnng him. Soiiie- 
tiiiies 1 buy a happorth of nuts to gi\e iiim, 
after liv' has done what 1 w'ant. liiiu to do. 
His one has not dc fiU’co behind ; be is weak 
ill de back. • Some monkey is like- de eliildr«'n 
at do school, some is very liar<l to teusb, 
and soiiui learn de more tpink, you see. J)e 
one 1 bad before dis one could do main tings. 
Ho bad not iiiucb esprit jius grande cliose ; 
but be could play de drum, — dc liddb*, ton, — 
Ah ! hut he don’t iduy de tiddle like de Chris- 
tian, you know'; hut hke de monkey. He 
used to fight wid <le sword, — not exactly like 
de Cbristiim, hut like dc monkey too, — much 
better. I beg your pardon to hiugli, sii* ! He 
used to move his leg and joinp, — I call it 
danse, — hut lie could not do polka like de 
Christian. — I have seen the Christian though 
what ciui’t danse more dan dc monkey! 1 
heg your pai’don to laugh. I did play valtz to 
him on de organ. Non ! he had not moosh 
ear for de musick, but I force liim to keep de 
time by de jerk of de string. He cominence to 
valtz veil when he die. He is dead the vinter 
dat is passed, at Sheltenham. He eat some 
red-eo point. I give him some castor-oil, hut 
no good : ho die in great deal pain, poor ftdlow' ! 

X rather lose six pounds than lose my monkey. 


I did cry !— I cry because I have no money to 
go and buy anoder monkey ! Yes ! I did lo\e 
my monkey ! I did love him for the sake of 
my life ! I give de raisins, and bile dem for 
him. He have every^ ting he like. I am 
come here from Parma about fourteen or fif- 
teen year ago, I used to work in iny coiin- 
tree. 1 used to gf) and look at dc ship in dc 
montagnes : non ! non ! pas des vaisseaux, 
mais des moutons ! 1 beg your pai’don to 
laugh. J)e master did bring me up here,-~ 
dat master is gone to America now, — he is 
come to mo and tell me to come to Angleterrc. 
He lias tell me I make plenty of money in 
dis <‘ountry. Ah ! I could get plenty ol mo- 
ney in dat time in London, luit now' I get not 
! nidosli. 1 York for myself at present. My 
master givt* me nine — ^ton sliilling each veek, 
and my fiiot, and my lodging — yes I every- 
ting ven 1 am first come luri'. ] usi'd tf> go 
out vid de organ, — a good one, — and I did get 
two, tree, and more slnllan I’or my master 
each day. Jt w'as chance-work : sometimes 
1 did gel noting at all. Ho organ was my 
master's. He had no one elsi; but mo wud 
linn. We used to travel about togeder, and 
Ije took all de inom'y. He had one Ger- 
man piano, and j)lay de nioosick. I can't tell 
liow moosh bo rlid maKe, — bo noMU* tell to 
me, — but J did slu'nt liim sometmu's myself. 
Somotimo when I take de two slnllan I did 
giv(‘ him d<‘ eighti'en -pence ! T bt'g your pai’- 
don to bmgb ! j)(5 man did bring up ntany 

Italians to dis country, but now it is dillicult 
g(‘t de ])ass])()rLs for my coinitryiuen. I 
W'as (igiiteen months with my master; after 
I dat I vent to Jnrm-lious('. I run aw'ay from 
my master. H(' ga\c mo a slaj) of d(‘ face, 
\()U know', von time, so 1 don’t like it, you 
know, and run away! J beg \onr pardon to 
j laugh I I us<‘d to do good many tings at de 
I farm-bouso. It was in Yorkshire. 1 used to 
lool^ at lie boasts, and lake a de a ater. 1 don't 
gt‘t noting for my vork, only i'or do sake of do 
belly 1 do it. i was dere alioiit tree y'oar. 
Dey Iv'have to me very well. Dey guo me do 
elotlies and all I want. After dat J go to 
Ia\(T2)ool, and 1 meet some of my' country- 
men d('re, and cloy lend me de monkey', and 
1 teasb iiim to danse, fight, and joinp, mush 
us 1 could, and 1 go wid my monkey about de 
country. 

“ Some day I mnice tree sbilhui wid my 
monkey, sometime only sixpence, and some- 
time noting at all. When it rain or snow I 
can get noting, I gain peut-etre a dozen 
sbillan a w'oek wid my monliey, sometime 
m«»rc, but not often. Dere is long time I have 
be<*ii in de environs of London ; but I don't 
like to go in do streets here. 1 don’t 
like to go to prison. Monkey is defended, 
— deft-ndUf — what you cull it, London. But 
dere is many monkey in liondon still. Ob, 
non ! not a dozen. Here is not one do- 
zen monkey wot play in Angleterre. I know 
dere is two monkey at Saffron hill, and one go 
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in London ; but he do no liann. I don’t know 
(lat do monkey was train to go down cle area 
and steal a de silver spoons out of do kitclien. 
Dry would be great fool to tell dat ; but ('very 
OIK' must get a living de best doy cun. }Vot 
1 tell yon about de monkey I’m frightened vill 
liurt- me ! 

“ I tell you dey is defended in do streets, 
and dey take me up. I hope not. My mon- 
key is very honest monkey, and get mo do 
bread. I never was in prison, and I would 
not like to be. I play de moosick, and please 
de people, and never steal noting. Non ! 
non ! me no steal, nor my nionkoy too. Dty 
})olicemen never say noting to me. 1 am not 
bcggJU’, but Jirtistel — every body know dat — 
uu(l my monkey is artiste too ! 1 beg your 

pardon to laugli. ” 

The Dancino Dogs. 

1 KECETVED tlic following narrative from tbe 
old man wlio bus b(jeii so long kmjwu about 
tlio streets of i.ondoii witli a troop of 
forming dogs. He was c-pecially pictnrescpic 
in his appearance. His iiaii, which was 
grizzled rather than grey, was ])arted down 
the middle, and liuiig long and straight ovm* 
his sboulders. He was dressed in a coacli- 
man’s blue greatcoat with main capes, llis 
left hand was in a sling made out of a duty 
pockct-hundkcrchicf, and in his i>ther lie Judd 
a^ stick, by means of winch he could pi-^t 
manage to hobble along. JJ(‘, was very ill, 
and ver)' not having been out with hi.s 
dogs for nearly two montlis. He aiipeun'd to 
speak ill great ladii. The ci\ihty, if not. 
lioliteness of his manner, threw an rar ot 
refinement about him, that striudc me more 
forcibly from its contrast with tlie raamu'rs 
of the English belonging to the same class. 
11c began : — 

I have do dancing dogs for de street — 
now 1 have nothing else, i have tree dog^ — 
One is culled Einette, anoder von Ihivorite, 
111 at is her nomine, an d(i odor von Ozor. 
Ah!” he said, with a shrug of the shoiihlcrs, 
in answer to my imiuiry as to what the dogs 
did, ‘‘ uu danse, uii valsc, nri joiiij) a dc 
stick and troo de hoop — nun, noting eh 
Sometime I had do foiu- dogs— 1 did lose de 
von. Ah! sbo liad beaucoup d’espnt — 
plenty of vit, you say— sho did joiiip a dc 
hoop better dan al] . H er nomine was ’J’aborinc ! 
— she is dead dare is long time. All ma dogs 
have des habillements — the dress and de 
leetle hat. Dey have a itietel jackette in 
divers colours en etoffe — some de red, and 
some de green, and some de bleu. Dcir hats 
is de rouge et noir — red and black, wit a 
leetle plume-fedder, you say. Dere is some 
10 or 11 year I have been in dis country. I 
come from Italic ^Italie — Oui, Monsieur, 
oui. I did live in a leetle ville, trento iniglia, , 
dirty mile, de Panna. Je travaille dans le ( 
campagne, I vork out in de countrie — je ne 1 


sais comment vous appellez la campagne. 
There is ho commerce in do montaguo. 1 am 
come in dis coiintiy here. I havt3 leetel 
business to come. I thought to gagiier ma 
vie — to gain my life wdd luy leelel dogs in 
dis countrie. I have dem deja when I have 
come hero frojn l*anna — .]’eii avait dix. I 
did have dc ten dogs — je Ics apporte. I ha^o 
carried all de ten from Ttslie. I did leam — 
yes — yes — dc dogs to danse in mauwai coun- 
trie. it did make do cold m do monhigne in 
winter, jind I had not no vork dere, and I 
must look for to gam my life some odor place. 
ApnV J luive nistnict my dogs to danse. 
Yes, ibs learn to danse ; 1 pbiV de imisic, and 
dey do joiup. Non, non — pas dii tout! I 
(!i(l not never heal ma dogs ; dsire is a Avay to 
learn de dogs witliout no vip. Preuiieremcnt, 
veil I am eorue lure I liiue gaine<l a leetel 
monnaie — pins (iiie now — beauccu}) d’a, van- 
tage — pb'nty more, i am b'li luii logeinent 
— luy lodging, }oii say, ni I) hours in do 
uu)»*uiug, and om stnv away ^i(l ma doi^s till 7 
or H hmiis 111 (in ('\euu'ig. Oli! 1 cuunot count 
how many times (b' leetel dogs 1 uiy<' (bms(‘ in 
de day — twenty — dn t> — foiiy jieut-etro — 
all depends: .souielimes J would gain de live 
shdling — souii'iinu' de c(»npb' — someliiue not 
nothin}' — all de]iei]d. \en il did make bail 
time, I could not York; I (audd not danse-. 

I could not gain my hie den. Jf it make cold 
le dogs nie ill — liki' lout de moiide. k did 
paypleinyfoi de iioiiiiluro orde dogs. Some- 
time dey did g( t dll Jaiii) do Ii'i'iel dogs (do 
bread) m de street-— sometime J give deni 
do meat, iiml make de soup for dmu. Ma 
dogs danse coiiimo Ics clneiis, muis (by \altz 
eoniiuo les daiiii's, mid dry slrmd on doro 
bai'k legs like les genlillionimeb. .After I am 
conu' here to dis countrie two day, mu lerriblo 
imilade. I am gone to lio>,])ital, to St. Ibir- 
toloiue, d(* veek liefoi e d(‘ dour de Noel (Ehnst- 
mas-day). in dul moment i ]uim> dr fevre, 

I f have lested lu liiosjiital (piatro semaine — 
j lour veck. i\Ia dogs vere at libertie all Yle 
time. \'on coinpagnoii of mine have pro- 
I luised me to tid»e de care of ma dogs, and Ito 
j lune lost' dt'iii all — lout les dix. After dat. I 
I luiv(' bought tree oder dogs — one esi^anol, 
anodiT YOU appcll(5 ‘ (irifou,’ and de oder \as 
de dog ordiindrc, — non! non! not one ‘pull 
d^g.’ He no good. 1 musi huM’ one montli, 
or SIX S(‘iuaine, to iiistruite ma dogs. 1 liavo 
rested in a logement Itulieii at Sidfron-hill, 
veil J am come liere to London. Ibire vas 
phmty of Italieiis dare. Jt was Umt ]»lein — 
quite full of strangers. All come dare — dey 
come from France, from Germany, from ftalie. 

I liave paid two shillings jier sonmine each 
veck — only pour le lit, for dc bed. Every 
von make do kitchen for himself. Vot number 
vas dare, you say ? SoimUimo dare is 20 
person dere, and sometime doro is dirty per- 
son in do logement, sometime more dan dat. 

It ifi very^ polite inaison. Dure is von dozen 
beds— dat is all— and tivo sleep demselves 
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in each hod. Sometimes, ven dere an-ive 
])lenty, dey sleep deinsolvos tree in von bed-— 
hut ordinnircnient dere is only two. Dey is 
uU inusiciMiis dere — one play de organ, de 
j)iano, do guitfii*, de Hute, yes, dure vos sonn^ 
^ot ])l;iy(Ml it, and d(‘ viol too, i)e great part 
vas Jtain'iis. Some of dem have dcs monkeys, 
do (mIci', d('s mice white, and dospigs d’Indes, 
(gui)i(‘ii-])]gs) and encore oders have dcs 
' dolls Md two Inaids, and dcs puppets vot 
danse Aid de lo()t on do hoards. Dos animals 
arc in an a])]>iirtonient apart Aid do moosick. 
Dale VOS sonKilinie tn‘o dancing dogs, (»nc 
dozen of nnce, ti\c or six pigs d’lnd<‘s, and 
nni monkey, altogether Aid do inoo.sick, hy 
deiuselAes. 

“Jlare is all do actors Aot Aas dare. Ma 
tre«^ dogs gaiiK'd iu(‘ sonietinie two shilhm, 
sunictnue von shillan, and soint.tnne I Avould 
rest on my feet all day, and not geiiii I wo sous. 
Sonu'tinn's d(‘. hoys Avoiild en.>ault ina dogs 
\id d(‘, stones. Diivc is long tunc 1 IniA'o 
rested in Ijondon. ])nr(* is .diort lime 1 aus 
in de eampugn(^ df‘ <‘ountie{' lu're, not much 
London is hotter dan <le canipagiie foi ina 
dogs — dure is alwnis de Aorltl in Jjomleii- 
d(‘ city is huge— a* s ! 1 am alwuAS rcste»l id, 
JSalVron-hill for 10, 11 Acais. 1 am inahuh 
at jni sent, sinc(‘ tlie l.'illi of IMars; in ma 
arms, ma, lej>s, ma liglis liaAt' de douleiiK* — 1 
Imve ])l('njy of ])a,ins to march. ]\Ja do^s are 
in de logeim nt now. It is since the loth of 
Mars d.i< 1 huAc not Aent out Aid ma dogs 
yes, since do lOtli of IMars 1 liaAo done no 
York. Since dnt time 1 have not paid no 
moiK'y lor ma logmiuait — it is due taicore 
Koii! non! I huAC not gained my life sinci 
tln^ ITitli of l\lais. Vlenty of time 1 have heim 
vitoiit noting to eat. Dos Italieiis at di* logo- 
men t di^} huAc given me pieces ofhri'ad and 
lionilli. j\li ! it IS \'ery rnisiirablo to he ]»oor, 
like me. I have sixty and tirtecn a ears. J 
cannot niarcli noAV hut, Aith plenty of jiaiiis. 
Von doctor liaAO give to me a letter for to 
presimt to do ])oor-house. lie did gheme my 
medicine for nothing — gratis. He is ohliged, 
he is de doctor of de jiaroisse. He is a A'ory 
hra\e mid honest man, dnt doctor dare. At do 
jiodi’-liouse dav have give to me a lircad and 
six soU'> on h'ridiiy of de veek dat is past, and 
told me to conic do \'(’dn('sday next. I]|^t I 
am arrive diuc too late, and dey give me 
noting, and tell me to come dc Vednesday 
next encore. Ma dogs dvy march noAv m de 
street, and eat something dare. Oh ! ma 
God, non ! dey oat noting hut what dey find 
ill de street a on it makes good times; hut 
veil it malves hud times dey haA^e noting at 
nil, poor dogs ! ven I have it, dey have it, — 
hut Aim dere is noting for me to cat, dare is 
noting for dem, and dey must go out in do 
streets and get de nounturo for themselves. 
Des onfans vot knoAV' ma ildgs vill give to dem 
to eat sometimes. Oh ! yes, if I had de 
means, 1 Avituld return to Italie, ma coiintree. 
Dut I liave not no silver, and not no legs to 


walk. Vot can I do ? Oh ! 3 'es, I aui very 
sick at present. All ray limbs have great 
douleur — Oh, yes ! plenty of pain." 

^Concertina Player on the Steamboats. 

“ I AA'AS always veiy fond of music, and if ever 
1 heard any in the streets, 1 always followed 
it about. I’m neaiiy fifteen now ; hut I can 
rememher wheii 1 Avas seven, being particu- 
larly taken Avith music. I had an uncle who 
was captain of a steamer that run to llich- 
mond, and I Avas alAvays on hoard witli him; 
and tlicy used to have a hand on hoard. It 
AvasTi’t in particular a passage-boat, but an 
excursion one, and let to piivute parties, and 
a hand always went along Avith them. I was 
taken along to run after orders for tht 
steward; and Avhen I had nothing to do, X 
used to go and listen to them. 1 learn all 
their tuiu's hy heart. They mostly played 
dances, and a cry seldom any sentimental 
songs, nijle-,s am body asked them. For 1113- 
si'lf, 1 prefer Inely tunes. I don’t knoAA much 
operatic music, only one or two aiis; hut 
tlay’re easier to jday on tlie concertina tliaii 
liAely music, because it’s dillicult to nioAo the 
•fingers auu'} quickly. You can't hardly play 
a honipipe. It makes the 10*111 ache before 
vou can ])lay it all tlirough, and it makes sucli 
a roAv AVJth the valve Avorkiiig the bellows up 
and doAAD, tliat it s])oils the music. 

“ I had not got my instrument an lion I was in 
this sleanihoat. AVheii T heard a tune, I used 
to A\liistle it. I asked my father to buy me a 
instrument, hut lie Avouldii’t. 1 Avas always on 
the steamboat, helping undo ; and 1 could 
lmv(‘ had lots of lime to learn music there. 
When they, tlie musicians, ])ui thi' hai*p doAvn 
in the cabin. I’d gid phning on it. I’lu'rewas 
a liole ill tln^ gri'en haize covia* of the harji, 
and 1 used to put my hand in and AAork aAAaj' 
at it. 1 learnt myself several tunes, sueli as 
the ‘ Sultan Polka.’ I must have been eight 
.A ears old then. I didn’t play it with both 
hands : I couldn’t do the bass. 

“ 1 ncAaT had any lessons in music. Pve 
done it all out of my oA\*n head. Defore I had 
a concertina, I used to go about amusing my- 
self Avitli a penny tin wliistlo. I could play it 
pretty w ell, not to say all tunes, hut all such 
as 1 laieAv 1 could play very well on it. The 
‘ Red, Wliite, and Blue * was my favourite 
tune. 

“1 liaAaA a brother, who is younger than I 
am, and he, before he was ten, was put out to 

master to learn the violin. Father’s a 
labourer, and does something of anything he 
can get to do ; but bricklajung generally. He 
paid so much a quarter for having my brother 
Henry taught. I think it was about 10.'*. a- 
quarter. It was a great expense for father at 
first; but afterw*ards, when we Avas hai’d up, 
Henry could always fiy to the fiddle to earn a 
crust. Henry never took to music, not to say 
well. I can play more out of my own head 
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than he can by notes. He’s a very good 
player now. 

“ I was about getting on for twelve when 
father first bought me a concertina. That 
instrument was very fasliionablo tlien, and 
everybody had it neai-ly. I had an accordion 
before ; but it was only a Is. Od. one, and I 
didn’t tahe a fancy to it somehow, although I 
could piny a few tunes on it. I used to see 
boys about my own height carrying concer- 
tinas about the streets, and humming them. 
I always wanted one. There was a little boy 
I knew, he got one, and then I wanted one 
worse. He u«ed to como to our house, and 
])lay all sorts ol* tunes, for he played very well. 
1 liked tlie concertina, because it’s like a full 
band. It’s like baMng the fiddle and the Inu’p 
together. I used to ask this little boy to lend 
iiie*bis instmment, and I’d Avork tlie keys 
about a little, but i couldn’t do any airs. 

“ i play entirely out. of my own liend, for I 
neATr liad any lessons at all. I learn the 
Tunes from hearing other people placing of 
them. If I hear a street band, such as a 
fiddle and harp and cornopean playing a tune, 
1 folloAV them and catch the air; and if it’s 
any sort of a easy tune at all, I can pick it U]) 
after tlu‘m , for 1 never Avaiit to hear it more 
than twnce played on an instrument. 

“ At Iasi, after bothering father a longtime, 
he bought me a ludf-eroAvii concerlina. I Avas 
in bed Avhen be brought it iirto my room, and 
he put it on the bed ; wlieii I Avoke up 1 see it. 
I instantly set to work, and beforo I liad got 
up I had learnt ‘ Pop goes tlie Weasel.’ 1 
Avas just pleased. I Avas up and dressed, and 
}daying it all day long. T never us(‘d to let 
anybody toucii, not ovi'ii uiy oAvn father hardly, 
for fear he should break it. I <hd br(‘nk it 
once, and then I Avas regular dull, for fear 1 
sliould lose my tunes. 

“It took me siv months before I could play 
it well, and then I could play a’niost any tune 
1 heard. The fingers had learnt the keys, and 
knew Avhere the notes Avas, so that 1 could 
play in the dark. My brother could ]day the 
fiddle Avell, long before I could do any tunes. 

used to pluy together duets, such as ‘ A 
Iloat, a Poat unto the Ferry.’ We never 
hardly went out together in the streets and 
play together, only onco or tAvice, because a 
fiddle and a concertina don’t sound avc* 11 to- 
gether unless a harji’s Avith it, and then it’s 
beautiful. 

“ Hoav I came to get on the steamboats was 
this : father went to take a trij) up to Kew one 
day, so I wanted to go, and he said if I could 
earn my fai*e I might go. So I thought I’d 
take my concertina and try. So I went, and I 
earned that day about Os., all in halfpence and 
Id. bits. That was only by going up to Kew 
and coining back again. It was on a Whitsun- 
Monday. Then I thought I’d do it again the 
next day, and I think I took about the same. 
Then I kept on them all together. I didn’t 
keep to the Kew boats, because they had got 


their regular musicians, and they complained 
to the superintendent, and ho forbid mo going. 
Then 1 went to the Woohvicli boats, jiml 1 
used to cam a heap of money, as niurh wh 
10a*. every day, and I Avas at it all the AAcelw ior 
the season. 

“ I usen’t to pay any fare, but I got a. fi'(^(‘ 
pass. It was mostly the cr< w. When 1 got 
out at the ]>ier, 1 used to toll them I’d betMi 
playing, and they Avnuld hd me jiass. Moav 1 
know near OA^ery man that is on tlu‘ i-ivcr, and 
they let me go on any boat J like. Tliey ('oii- 
sider I draw ciislmners, and amns(‘ lliein 
during the trip. Tliey Avon't l(‘t .soin*' hardly 
2 Alay on board only m(‘, becausi' I've b('«‘n on 
them such a long time — tliesi*, tlirec' y('ars. 

I knoAv all the jiier-niaslers, too, and lhe> are 
all A’cry kind to me. SonidniK's, Avlieii J’lii 
Avaitnig for a boat to go U]) an}AAberi‘, J jday 
on the piers, and I ahvaNs (io ]>Tidl.> fair. 

“ liiAA’^mttT I go on the boats all th(‘ same, 
and 1 jday doAvn in the cabin.. Sonui of tlio 
passengers will ob,]0(*t to it d' lli('\ an‘ rrading, 
and then I liavo to b ase olf, or 1 sliouUl ])iil 
my OAAUi s(*lf in a huhbU*, lor tliey AAOuid go and 
toil tli(‘ captain ; and if lu‘. Avoiildn’t say any- 
thing, then they AAamld tell the superintendent. 
In Avinter and Avet Avcatlier is my wsirst time; 
butcAi'n tlieii 1 mostly lake my Gir. Li tbo 
Av inter time, my be.st time is hr tween (liroo 
o’clock and six, Avlicn tlie geiitleinon are 
coming boiiic from ofiice ; and I never hardly 
come out before tvvo o'clock. In summer its" 
good from tw(dve till eight o’clock. Tlie ])us- 
seiigers come to go to tin' Crystal Pabict* in 
the morning part. Those that arc going out 
for ]»leasure an^ my best customers. In the 
summer 1 always take at the rale, of about ().•?. 
a-day. 1’h‘asiire.pt'oplo mostly ask me lor 
dancing tunes; and tin* gentlemen coming 
from business prefer song tunes. I liave got 
a good many regular gentlemen, avIio always 
give me something A\lien they arc coming 
Irom business. Tlieri' ai^* some avIio givl^ me 
()(/. every day I sec them ; hut sometimes they 
go nj) by a diliereiit boat to what I’m in. 
There’s one ahvays giA^es mo (id., AAliothev I’m 
playing or not ; and it’s aliout four o’clock or 
half-past that I mostly serj liiin. 

“In winter my liands gels vor}^ cold indeed, 
so that I call scar^jely fi'ol the keys. Some- 
times I can’t move tlicm, and I have to leave 
off, and go doAvn below and AAarm my hands at 
the cabin fire. 

“ In the summer I sonietiim-s go out Avilh a 
mate of mine, Avho plays the piccolo. lie’s 
very clever indeed, and plays most extraordi- 
nary. He’s a little biggiT thiui me. lie lives 
by jdaying' music in the boats. We don’t play 
in the streets. I never played in the streets 
in my life. He don’t play m the Avinter, hut 
works with his father, aaIio makes hair oil and 
that, and sends it out in the country. He’s a 
regular perfumer; and serves changers’ shops 
and that like. 

“ There’s a tune we play together called the 
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‘Camp at Chobliam.’ It begins' wiUi my 
doing the bngle, and he answers it on Ins fife. 
Then we do it in the distance like. Then 
come fill IIk^ different marches the soldiers 
march to. Some people are so fond ol* it, 
tJiat when they see us they come up and ask 
us to give it (hem. It takes a good quarter of 
an hour to jflay it. Wlu'n I’m with him, T 
earn fd)oiil the same as -wlam I’m aloias; ]>ut 
J hk(' to go vnth him, hecansc it’s comiiauy. 

“ One nl' the songs 1 piny is, ‘ Mother, is the 
hnitle over'-’’ 'L'hat’s lately come out. It is ji 
hidy's s"iig, and they generally ask me for iL 
They fdsfi ask me for the Yarsovi(‘niie. TVt the 
]>iT'S('nt tlie girls mostly ask me for] 

‘I'olly, ’\\on’t you try me, oli ! ’ Tlun like 
aiiylhiiig tlnit is new, if it is a very juvtty 
tniH‘ like ‘ Polly, won’t you try iiu‘. oh’’ 
Sometinu's 1 torget tlie tunes; lie'\ go right] 
out oT niA head, and llieii, jieiiiaps, a inoiilh 
fifterwfirds they’ll (Mtme hack agnin. Perhaps 
Til lie lingering the keys, and Til aeeidental 
do the h('gj)imi)g of the mr Td ibrgot, and 
then I n'lneniher it idl of a sudden tlu' same 
as bi'tore. Tluni L leel qmu' glad that Tv(‘ 
got it hack again, and I’ll keep on jd.uiug it 
lor a long time, 

“ Win'll once I liegin to play, f can scarcely 
leave otf. I iisi'd at first to jilny as \ went 
along tlie strin'ts, hut now I fi'el too Iked t( 
do it. Jf J haven't been out in the boats, 1 
must liav(‘ a ])]ay jnst the same. 1 like itv« .w 
much. 1 (hui’li lik<‘ any of the other uistrii- 
mc'iits, now Tve leamt this one so W(‘ll. Tht* 
fiddle is jiri'tly good, but nothing, to my fancy, 
like the concertina. 

“The concertina T use now cost me 105. 
It’s got tAveuly double keys — one Avheii J pnll 
the bellows out and one when 1 close it. 1 
wear out an instrument in three months. Tim 
edges of the hellow's got Avom out: llieri I 
liavi' .to pat ('ll them up, till they g(d, so weak 
that It mostly doubles ov(‘r. It costs me about 
l5. a-week' to Inive them ke])t in order. TJa^y 
get out of tune Aer}*&oon. I’hey file tliem, 
nufl put tivsli notes in. 1 get all my rejiairs 
done lriid(' ]U’ice. 1 tuiio my instrument 
myself. 'I'he old instruments I sell to tin* 
boys, for about as much as 1 give for a new' one. 
'I'liey aie very dear; hiil I g('t them so clicaxi 
when 1 buy them, I only give Tk. for a 
instrument. 

“ 1 VO got a lieautiful instrument at home, 
and I give a pound for it, and it’s Avorth two. 
Those I buy come from Germfuiy, where they 
make them, and then they arc took to this 
warehouse, Avhere 1 buy them.. 

“ One(‘ I AVfis turned off the penny steam- 
boats, 'rhere Avns such a lot of musicians 
come on hoard, and they got so clieeky, that 
when they was told not to plfiy they Avoiild, 
just the same, and so a stop was put to ah 
music on la^ard. Jf one was stopped all must 
be stopped, so I w^is told not to go. I still had 
my fouqienny bn^lts. 1 never used to go on 
the penny lauds hai'dly, for I never used to 


get much money in them. Now I am allowed 
go on iJiem just the same as before. 

“ I cftin’t say how often I’ve been up the 
Thames. I iiQver go as far as Chelsea hardly, 
only about tAA'ice a-daj', for most of the peojde 
get out between London-hridge and Nine- 
mms. My general run is do'wn to Hungerford 
and hack to j3]ackfnars; and I do that about 
fifty limes a-dii} . 

‘‘ I never go out. on the Sunday. I mostly 
go to a Suudfiy-school, and then take a wrdk. 
Father Avants me to be a scholar : I can read 
find Amt(i. I'm a teacher at tlie Sundf 
school, find make the children read their 
lessons. I know multiplication, and addition, 
jiml ah llicm. 1 go to school every night at 
lialf-past six and come home at nine. lodlK^r 
makes me and my brother go to school every 
(Ima, and AV'c pay 1.5. each a-Avoek. It’s a v^y 
school, and the master is ycvj kind. 
'J'liere ai’c about .‘10 night scholars and bO 
day om-s, he.sides about 20 gii'ls. His daughter 
t(‘aches th<‘ gu’ls. 

“ At niglit when T ]env(^ school I go and 
play music. thrc(‘ nights a-Ave(dv at u bidl. My 
brother goeswilh me. We |'o to a place in Ihii 
Westmmstor-road on Mendays, Wednesdays, 
and 'J'lmvsdays. It’s a verv niee hidi-ro(im, 
and there arc* gcuierully about ilOO tlnu'e. 
They ])ay I.s. each. There arc four musicians, 
a, hddl(\ a liarg, a life, and a concertina. It 
j.sji’t a (Jasino; it’s fin fissembly-i’ooms. We 
tcaclu's on three nights in the AYock, and th(3 
pupils assemble and practise on the other 
nights. 

“ 'I’lu-i room is like a street fdmost, and the 
nnisK' sounds w'ch in it. The other three 
piny from notes, and I join in. I leamt their 
airs this Avay. j\Ty mother and father were 
A(UT fond of dancing, and they used to go 
lli(.'re nearly ev(‘r\ night, and Td go along 
with llnim, and then I’d listen and h^arn the 
tunes. My brother regularly jilayed there. 
He Avas about ten years old Avlicn ho first 
Aveut to play ther(' ; hut he could play any 
music llnit Avas put before him. In the rl ay- 
lime he hloAvs tlie h('llow's at a blacksmith 
and engineer’s. Tlie first time I ployed in a 
orchestra I felt a little strange. I had been to 
nJiearsal. I Aveiit tAventy times before I W'as 
confident enoiigli to appi'ar at night. I could 
])lay the tunes wi'll enough, but I didn't know 
when to lea\c off' at the exact time they did. 
At last 1 leaimthow to do it. I dop’t have any 
stand lieforc me. I never look at any of the 
others’ music. I look at the dancing. You’ve 
got to look at the time they’re dancing at, and 
Avatch their figures when they leave off. The 
proprietor kneAV father, and that’s bow I came 
to liaA'o the job. I get 2s. Cd. a-night for 
playing there, and plenty to eat and drink. 
I'liere’a bread and cheese and a drop of beer. 
On the other three nights when Tm not at the 
hall I stop at home, and get a bit of rest. 
Fatlier sends us to bed early, about half-past 
nine, when I come home from school. On 
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ball -nights Pm sometimes up to two o’clock in 
the morning. ^ 

I take all the money I earn home to father, 
and he gives me a few halfpence for myself. 
All the year round it comes to 5s. a-day. I 
buy my own food when I’m out on the boats. 
I go to a cookshop. I like pudding or pic 
better than anything, and next to that 1 like 
a bit of bread and butter as well as anything, 
except ])ie. 1 have meat or veal pic's. They 

charge you fid. a-plah', and you liavefiolatocs 
and all. -After that I have a couple of peii’orth 
of pudding with sugar. I drink water. My 
dinner ooni(‘s to about !)d. a-day, for 1 generally 
have a pciii’orth of apples as dessert. Jtmakt's 
you very hungry going about in the stoiuii- 
hoats — very much so. 

“ T’in tlie only l)oy that goes about tlie 
sieam-boals with a coneci^ina; indiaMl, Tm the 
only hoy ahov(^ bridge that g<»es about with 
music at all on tlie boats. T know the old 
gentleman who ])hns llu‘ harp at llie I’sscx 
l>icr. I olleii go and Join in with him whtni I 
land tluTO, and W'c go shares. He mostly 
Inlays there of a, morning, ami we mtistly of an 
aftiinioon. M'e two are the only ones that 
])lay on the piers.” 

Tom-toimt rrAYEUs. 

Mirinx the Inst few y(*ars blast Indians play- 
ing on the t.oui-tom have occasionally mad(5 
their appearance in the LondoA stnais. The 
Indian or Lascar crossing-sweepers, wiio 
earned tlieir li\ing by alternatciy plying tin', 
broom and silting ds imxh Is to artists — thi‘ 
Indian converted to ( 'hristianity, wdio, in Ins 
calico clothe-', with liis brown bosom showing, 
w'ns seen, ]airticiihirly on cold days, croud iiiig I 
the pavement ami selling tracts, have 
lately disa])p('{ired from our highways, and m 
Ihcir stead tlie tom-tom players have made 
their appearam'e. 

J ‘-aw two of these iicrformoi’s in one of the 
y>’(‘s1-end str(;eLs, cree])ing slowdy down the 
ceiitre of tin' road, and beating their drums 
vviili tlieir bauds, whilst they drawled out a 
kind of mournful song. Their mode of 
parading the streets is to walk one following 
the other, heating their oyster-harrel-shaped 
drums wuth then' hands, which they make linp 
about Irom the wrist like ilouuders out of 
water, wdnlst they continue tlieir droning 
song, and halt ut every twenty paces to look 
round. 

One of these performers was a handsome 
lad, with a face such as I have seen in tlie 
drawings of the princes in the “ Arabian Nights 
Enter!, ainm cuts.” He had a copper skin and 
long black hair, which he brushed behind his 
ears. On his head w\as a w^hito turban, made 
to cock over one ear, like a hat worn on one 
side, and its rim stood out like the stopper to 
ft Rcent-bottle. 

costume of the man greatly resembled j 
that of a gentleman wearing his waistcoat out- 1 


side his shirt, only the waistcoat w as of green 
merino, and adorned with silk embroidery, liis 
wmist being bound in with a scarf. Linen 
trowsors and red knitted cuffs, to keep liis 
wrists warm, completed his costume. 

This man was as tall, slim, and straight, 
and as gracefully proportioned, as a hreiizo 
image. His face Jiad a serious, mohmcholy 
h)(»k, w'hich seemed to work slrougly on the 
feelings of the niirses and the servant-girls wdio 
stopped to, look at him. His com])ani()n, 
although dressed in the same costume, (the 
(»nly ditferi'uee being that the colour of his 
w^aistcoat was red in.^tead of gav'eu,) fornicfl a 
coftiicnl contrast to his sentimental Olliello- 
looking partner, for lio w^as wLat a yaiikee 
would call “ a rank nigger.” His face, iudeod, 
was ns black and elastic-looking as a j^rinter's 
hihber. 

’J’he lunne of the negro hoy was Peter. Eo- 
youd “Yc's” and “‘No,’’ lie n])])i'ared to he per- 
fectly unac<piaint('(l w'lth the English language. 
His Othello iVi(‘iid W'as 17 3'^eai‘s of age, and 
spok<‘ Lnglisli p<‘rfectly. I could not help 
Ldving great mten'stin this lad, both from the 
peculiarity of his conversation, w'hich turned 
chietly upon the olx'dienco due, from children 
t,o their parents, and was almo.sL fanatical in 
its theory of jierfect submission; luid also from 
his singularly liandsome ^'oujitenam'o ; for 
liis eyes wi're almond-shaped, and as black as 
older berries, whilst, as he spoke, the nostrils 
of his ufpiilino Host) beat like a pulse. 

AVhen I attempted to n^peat alter them one 
of their Imhan songs, they both hurst out into 
uproarious merriment. J*etcr rolling about in 
his chair like aserenadcr jdaying “ tho bones,'' 
and th(i young Othello laughing as if he was 
being tickled. 

In speaking of the’ duties which they owed 
to their x)arerits, the rules of conduct which 
they laid down as those to he followed by a 
good sou wore w'onderful for the cornidetimess 
of the obodic'nce wdiich th(\y licld should be 
paid to a father’s commamls. They did not 
seem to consider that the injunctions of a 
j niothiT should ho looked upon as sacredly as 
; those of the male parent. They told me that 
' the soul of the child was diiinned if oven ho 
I disputed to* obey tho fatlier’s command, 
althongli lie knew it to hi* wrong, and contrary 
to God’s laws. “Allah,” they said, would 
visit any wickedness that was committed 
through such obedience upon tlui father, hut 
he w'ould bless the child for his submission. 
Their story was as follow's 

“ Most of the tom-tom players are Indians, 
but wo are both of us Arabs, ’J’he Arabs are 
just equally as good as the Indians at jilaying 
tho tom-tom, hut they liaven’t got exactly to 
tho leaming of tho manufacture of them yet. 
Icome from Mocha, and so does Peter, my 
conujaniori ; only his father belongs to what 
we call the Ahshee tiibe, and that’s what makes 
him so much darker than w'hat I am. The 
1 Ah.sliee tribe arc now outside of Arabia, up by 
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the Gulf of Persia. They are much the 
same as the Muedad people, — it’s all the same 
tribe like. 

“ My name is Usef Asiuan, and my father 
has been over here twelve years now. lie came 
h<TO in the English army, I’ve heard him say, 
for he was in tJie 77th Bengal Native Infantry ; 
but he wasn’t an Indian, but enlisted in the 
service and fought through the Sikh war, and 
was Avounded. He hasn’t got a pension, for 
he S(‘nt his luggage through Pans ta England, 
and he lost his writings. The East India 
(’oinpany only told him that he must wait un- 
til they heard from India, and that’s been 
going on foi now six years. • 

“ Mother came home with father and me, 
and two brothers and a sister. I’m the se- 
cond eldest. My brother is thirty-six. and he 
Avas in the Crimea, as steward on board the 
Boynl llydaspes, a steam scrcAv she is. Ho Avas 
17 and I was 0 years old Avlien I came over. 
My brother is a line strapping fellow, OAor six 
feet high, and the muscles in his arms are as 
big round as my thigh. 

“ I don’t romemb('r my native country, but 
Peter does, for he’s only been here for tAvo 
yi'ars and five months. Ho likes his own 
country belter than England. His fatlu'r left 
Arabia to go to Bombay, and lhert‘ be ke,(*ps 
largo rotb'e-sliopH. He’s worth a little monejn 
Ills shpps are in the Ioav (juartiT of the town, 
just the same as DriU 7 Lamj may he, though 
it’s th(‘ centre of the tOAvn. They call tlie 
place the Nacopoora taJeemoulla. 

“ Bc'fore father went into the army ho was 
an interpreter in Arabia. His father Avas a 
horsc-dt‘-aler. My father can speak eight or 
nine ditl’ereiit languages fluently, h(*sides a 
little of others. Ho was the interpreter Avho 
got Dr. AVoolfo out of Bokhara prison, Avhen 
he Avas put in because they thought ho was a 
spy. Father Avas sent for by the chief to ex- 
j)lain what lliis man’s business was. It is tin; 
JMogul language they speak there. My father 
was told to gel him out of the country in twenty- 
four hours, and my father killed his own horse 
ami camel walking so hard to get him away. 

“ AVo AV'as obliged to put ourselves up to 
going about the streets, l^uty and necessity 
first compelled me to do it. Father couldn’t 
get his pension, and, of course, aac couldn’t 
sit at home and stance ; so father Avas obliged 
to go out and play the drum. He got his tom- 
toms from an Arab vessel Avhich came over, 
and they made them a present to him. 

“ AA^c used hefoi^ now, father and myself, 
to go to artists or modelers, to luiA^e our like- 
nesses taken. AVe went to Mr. Armitage, 
Avhen he was painting a battle in India. If 
you recollect, I’m leaning down by tlie rocks, 
Avhilst the others arc escaping. I’ve also betm 
to Mr. Dobson, Avho used to liA^e in Newman* 
street. I’ve sat to him in my costume for 
several pictures. In one of them I AAms like a 
chief’s son, or something of that, smoking a 
hubble-bubble. Father used to have a deal of 


work at Mr. Gale’s, in Fitzroy-squai’C. I don’t 
know the snbjccts he painted, for I Avasn’t 
there whilst father used to sit. It used to 
tire me when I liad to sit for Iaa’^o or three hours 
m one position. Sometimes I had to strip to 
the waist. I had to do that at Mr. Dobson’s 
in the Avinter time, and, though there was a 
good tire in the room, it A\'as very Avide, and it 
didn’t throw much heat out, and I used to bo 
very cold. Ho usi'd to paint religious subjects. 
I bad a shilling an hour, and if a person could 
get after-work at it, I could make a bettA’ living 
at it than in the streets y in fact, I’d rather do 
it any time, though it’s harder Avork, for thcro 
IS a name for tliat, hut there is no name for 
going about playing the tom-tom ; y(^t it’s bet- 
ter to do that than sit doAvn and see other 
people starving. 

‘‘ I’ather is still sitting to artists, llo 
doesn’t go about the streets — he couldn’t face 
it out. 

“ It’s about eight years ago since father got 
the tom toms. Tht'y are very good ones, and 
one of them is reckoned tlui la'st in England. 
They are made out of mango Irt'e. It groAV's 
just tlie same as the bamboo tr(‘e ; and they 
take a joint of it, and take out the pith — for 
it’s pithy inside, just like (dderbeiry aaoocI, 
with the outside hard. I'ather had these truii- 
toms for a month hefuro wo W{3iit out AAitli 
tlieui. 

“ The first day father Avent out Aivith me, 
and kept on until he got employ; and then I 
Avent out by myself. 1 Avas about for lour 
years by myself, along Avitli sister ; and then I 
w’(‘nt with Bctcr; and now we go out together. 
My sister Avas only about &<*a'('ii years old Avben 
she first went out, and she used to sing. Slio 
Avas dressed in a costume Avith a short jacket, 
Avith a light Avaistcoat, and A\dnte troAvsers. 
She liad a turban and a sash. 

Winn Avc first Aveiit out Ave dono very 
Avell. A'Ve took 0, 7, or 8&‘. a-diiy. We Avas 
the first to Jijqamr Asitli it; indet'd there’s only 
me and my ct)Usm and another man that 
does it noAA^ IN'ter is my cousin. His real 
Tiaiiu* is Busha, but avo call him Peter, be- 
cause it’s more n proper name like, because 
scAcral i)eople can call him that when they 
can’t Busha. AVe are all turned Christians; 
Ave go to scliool every Sunday, in Great 
Quecn-strcct, Lincoln’s Inn, and always to 
chapel. Tliey are joined together. 

“I and Peter take now, on a fine day in 
summer-time, generally 5 or 6s., but coming 
on winter as it does now it’s as much as we 
can do to take 2.s. or 3^. Soiftetimes in Avinter 
AVC don’t take more than I«. and some- 
times H. Take the year round it would come, 
I should think, tc 3#. a-day. On wet days 
AA"e can’t do nothing, 

“We were forced to hccctme Christians 
AAdien w'(3 came here. Of course a true Mus- 
sulman won’t take anything to eat that has 
been touched by other people’s hands. AVe 
Avere forced to break caste. The beasts were 
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slaughtered by other people, and ttc wanted 
meat to eat. The bread, too, was made by 
Christians. The school - tench ers used to 
come to father. We remained as Mussulmen 
as long as we could, but when wdntrr came 
on, and we had no money, we was obliged to 
eat food from other people's hands. 

“ Persons wouldn’t beliiwe it, but little 
family as wo are it takes 4s. a-dny to keep us. 
Yet mother speaks English well. I’m sure 
father doesn’t go out and drink not liidf-a ^unt 
a beer of a night, but always waits tiU we 
come home, and then our 8.s'. or is. go to gc't 
bread and rice and tliat, and we havii a pot 
of beer between us. 

“ [*eter s father married my falher’s sister, 
that’s #how wc arc cousins. Ho caim* over 
by shij) to sf'c us. He sent a message before 
to say tliat ho was coming to s«‘e his uncle, 
and lie i'xpe<'ted (o go ba(;k hy the same sliip, 
hut he was used so cruelly on hoard that he 
preferred stajdng witli us until wi‘ can all 
return togt'tlua*. Eooause he couldn’t iukUt- 
stand KiiLrlish and his duty, aud coming into 
a cold country and all, lie couldn't do his 
work, and they dogged him. iicsides, they 
liad to summon tin' captain to get tlieir 
rights. He very much wants to get back to 
Intlia to his father, anrl our family wants to 
get hack to IMocha. I’ve forgot my Arabic, 
and only talk Hindostane('. [ did speak 
Ercnch very fluently, hut l'v<‘ lbrg((t it all 
('xcejit suc'h things us Venez ici, or Voulez- 
vousdaiiser? or buclidiko. 

“When we are at homo we mostly «)#t rice. 
It’s veiy cheap, ami we like it hett*T tlian miy- 
thing else, because it liUs our bellies belter. 
It wouldn’t bo no use putting a couple of half- 
quartern loaves Ixjfore us two if we w'ere 
hungry", for, thank God, w'C imi vc'ry hearty- 
eating, both of us. nice satisfies us better 
than bread. Wo mix euiTy-iiowdt'r aud a 
little moat or fish with it. If there’s any fish 
in season, such as fresh liernngs or mackerel, 
we wash it and do it with onions, and mix 
it with the cuiTyqiowder, and tlien ('at it with 
rice. IMaice is the only fish wc don’t us(% for 
it makes the cuiTy veiy watery. AVe w'asli the 
rice two or three tinii's after looking ov(*r it to 
take out any dirt or stones, and then we boil 
it and let it boil about five niimites, iliee-; 
water is very strengthening, and tlu^ Arabs 
drink a deal of it, because wdienevcr it lays in 
the stomach it hoconies solid. It turns, when 
cold, as thick as starch, and with some salt 
it’s not a bad thing. 

“ Our best places for playing the tom-tom 
is the West-end in snmmer-tinie, hut in winter 
we goes round hy Islington and Shoreditch, 
and such-like, for there’s no quality at homo, 
and w^o have to depend on the tradespeople. 
Sometimes wo very ofUiii hapiien to meet 
■with a gentleman — wdien the (piahty’sin town 
—who has been out in India, aud can speak 
tlie language, and be will begin chatting with 
us and ghe us a sh illin g, or sometimes more. 


I’ve got two 01 ’ three ladies who liavo taken a 
fancy to us, nnd they give me Od. or H. when- 
ever I go round. There’s one old lady and 
two or three young ones, at sevc'ral houses in 
different places, who have such kindiu'ss for 
us. I was in place once with Caj)taiu Hines, 
and he was very kind to ino. lie had bec'n 
out in India, /md spoke the language \ery 
fluently. X didn’t leave him, ho left me to go 
to the Crimea ; and he told mo lie was very 
Korr}% hut he had a servant allo\ved him by 
the GoverriTm'nt, aud ceiildn’t take me. 

“ Some of the servant-girls arc very kincU. 
to us, and give us a 1(/. or 2(1. We in geiau’al 
tries to amuse the pc'ople as mudi as we can. 
All the ])('oplc are viay fond of Pei or, ho 
makes them laugh; and the same ])eoplo 
I g'cnerally gives us money when we goes round 
again. 

“ AVlu'u we are out wo walk along side hy 
sid(^ beating tlu^ tom-toms. AVe l\('ep on 
singing difiiwent songs, — foioign ones to 
Enghsli tunics. The most favomite tunc is 
wdiat we calls in Jiiiidostanei', — 

‘ Tasfi bi tasa, no bo no 
Miiira b.ikooch, no arbor go ; 

'J’asa bi tusa, no ])0 no 

Actipa ho gora pnrgeon 

M.ira gora gora chulopagecn. „ 

'J’asa In fc<iha, no ]>o no. 

() HCJina key taho karoo 

fliila djungay gunrey kumalia3rroo. 

T.tHa In tfui, no be no 
liUth lieu karu hasha bud 
»siah].o(ic Inin suHtu bud 
Ta‘(a bi ta>u, no bo no.’ 

“ This means : — 

“ ‘ i w'aut something fresh (such as fish) 
in the value of nine. And after he w'ont ami 
bought thes(! Iri'sh goods he looked at them, 
and found them so good, that he was very 
pliMised with them (‘ mutra bakooch’ is 
])leased), that be says to his servant that ho 
Avill give him leave to go about his business, 
because he’s made such a good bargain.’ 

“ That’s all tlie meaning of that, sir, and we 
sing it to its on'giiial Indian tune. AVe some- 
times sing xViul) songs — one or two. They ai’O 
very dill’erciit, hut we can’t explain them so 
well as wo can tJie Hindostanee. They're 
more nufiancholy, and towards the parents 
seiiUniental-hk('. Tluwe’s one song tiny sing 
in Arabia, that it puts tiu'm iii that w'ay tliey 
don’t know whnt tli(*y are doing of. They i 
begin the song, and tlieu lhe> bend the body 
about and beat their knees, and keep on so 
until they tiimldo off their chairs. 'J'liey 
nearlj’ strangle themselves sometimes. It’s 
about love to their parents, and as if lliey left 
tluini and went far away. It’s a sort of a 
cutting song, and very sentimental. There’s 
always a man standing in one conier, looking 
after those singing, and when he sees them get 
into a way, he I’f'uds a book and comes end 
rouses them. He’s a kind of magician -like. 
Father sings it, and I know a verse or two of 
it. Tv’e seen father aqd another man singing 
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it, and they kept on see-sawing about, and at 
last they both fell off the chair. We got a little 
water and sprinkled their faces, and hit them 
on the back very hard, and said, ‘ Sallee a 
uabbee,’ which is just the siune as ‘Kise,inthe 
name of the Lord,’ and they came to instantly, 
and after they got uj) was very calm — ah, very 
tame afterwards ! 

“ The tom-tom hasn’t got much music in it 
beyond beating like a drum. There are. first- 
rate players in India, and they can make the 
tom-tom speak in the same way as if you was 
to ask a gentleman, ‘How do you do?’ and 
'^they’ll answer you, ‘ Very well, thank you.’ 
They only gM to tbi' feasts, which are called 
‘ madggeless,’ and tJieu the noblemen, after 
hearing tliem, wdl give them great sums of 
money as a liimdsuino present. The girls, 
too, dance to the tom-tom in India. Peter is 
a "very good placer, and he can make the tom- 
tom it) answer. One sido of the drum asks 
the question, that is the treble sidt', and the 
bass one answers it, for in a tom-tom each 
end gives a difierent. note. 

“ Father makes all our clothes for us. We 
wear flannel under oim shii’ts, which a lady 
made me a present of, or else wo never used to 
wear tliem before. All through tliat sharp 
wii^r we ii(‘\er used to wear anything but 
ou*rcss. All the Arab boys are brought up 
to respect their parents. If tliey don’t they 
will be punished. Fur myself, 1 always obt y 
mine. i\ly father lias often called shame on 
the laws of this country, to hear the children 
abusing their parents, in our country, if a 
sou disobeys his father’s command, lie may, 
even though the child he as tall as a gianl, 
take up his sword and kill him. My brother, 
. who is on hoard ship, even though he has 
learnt tho laws of this country, always obeys 
my father. One night he wouldn’t mind wliat 
AN as said, so my father goes up and hit him a 
side slap on the cho])s, and my brother turned 
the other cheek to liim, and said in Arabic, 
‘Father, hit this cheek, too; 1 ha\e done 
AM'ong,’ He was about 30 then. Father said 
he ho])cd he’d ncAor disobey his orders again. 

“ The Arabs are very clean. In oiir country 
we batlie three times a-day ; but over here we 
only go to the bath in Fndcll street (a public 
one) tAvice a-week. We alw’ays put on clean 
things three times a- week. 

“ There’s a knack in tAvisting the turban. 
A regular Arab alAvays makes the rim bind 
OATr Uie right ear, like Peter’s. It don’t take 
more than five minutes to put the turban on. 


and we are not aware of it. The tom-tJom 
makes a very humming sound, and is heard to 
a great distance.” 

Anothek ‘‘Tom-Tom” Playek. 

A vehy handsome man, swartliy even for a 
native of Bengal, AAuth his black glossy hair 
most jiicturesquely disposed, alike on his head 
and in his Avhiskcrs and moustache, gave me, 
after an Oriental salute, the following state- 
ment. His teelli Avere exquisitely Avhite, and 
his laugh or smile lighted up his couTitenam'o 
to an expression of great intcUigem'e. His 
dress Avas a garb of dark-hrowui eloth, fitting 
close to his body and extending to his knee. 
His troAVsers Avore of the same coloureckcloth, 
and he wore a girdle of black and white cotton 
round his Avjiist. He was accompanied by liis 
son, (AvJium he sometimes addressed m Hin- 
doostanee), a round-faced l)oy, Avith largo 
bright black eyes and rosy cheeks. Tlio iaiher 
said : — 

“ I Avas born in Calcutta, and auis Mussid- 
man — my parents was Mussulman — but I 
Christian now. I have been in dis contreo 
ten year. ] come first as servant to niihlaiv 
ofiicer, an Englishman. I lived Avit Inin ni 
Scotland six, seven mont. He left Scotland, 
saying ho come back, but lie not, and in a 
mont I hear he dead, and den I com London. 
London is veiy great place, and Indian cily 
little if you look upon London. I use tiiiL it 
plenty pleasure look upon London as do great 
govcrni;gt‘nt plactJ, but now I look upon Lon- 
don, and it is plenty bad pleasure. I Arisli 
vi*Ty often retiu’n to my ow’n contree, wdiero 
everyting slicai) — living shenp, rice shenp. 1 
sillier from climate in dis contree. I suiicr 
dis Avintor more dan ever I did. I Inive no 
Ihinnels, no draw'er, no waistc-oat, and JiaAe 
c.old upon my chest. It is noAV near five a ear 
I come London. I try get service, but nu get 
service, J have character, hut not from my 
lust master. Ho could not give me ; lie flead 
veu [ Avant it. I put up many insult m dis 
contree. I struck sometime in street. Ma- 
gistrate punish man gave mo bloAV dat left 
mark on my chin here. Gentlemen sometime 
save me from harm, sometime not. Do lioys 
call me black dis or de oder. Wen I get no 
service, I not live, and I not beg in street, so I 
buy tom-tom for l(h. Do man want 30s. 
De lOs. my last money left, and I start to play 
in streets for daily bread. I beat torn-toin, 
and sing song about greatness of God, in my 


AVe do it up in a roll, and have nothing inside ow'n language. I had den Avife, Englishwoman, 
it to stiffen it. Some turbans IniAe 30 yards and dis little boy. I done pretty Avell first Avid 
in them, all silk, hut mine is only 3^ }ards, tom-tom, but it is very bad to do it noAv. AVen 
and is calico. The Arab Avoistcoat ahvays has I began first, I make 85 ., 4s., 5s., or Cs. a-dny. 
^nocke.t on each side of the breast, Avith a It was someting new den, but nine or ten 
l^^'jthways opt and a hit of braid round monts it was someting old, and I took less 
themed? ending Avhero the waist and less, until noAv I hardly got piece of bread, 

is so lhaiJhe not bound. I sometime get few shilling from two or three 

The police are ^ ✓ picture-men, w^ho draw me. ft is call model, 

interfere Avith us unless ’'ring for honest bread. I must not be 
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proud. I cannot make above Os. a-week of 
tom tom in street. Dare is, well as I know, 
about fifty of my contreemen playing and 
begging in streets of London. Dose who 
sweep crossing are Malay, some Lengul. Many 
are impostor, and spoil ’spectable men. My 
contreemen live in lodging-house ; often many 
are plenty blackguard lodging-houses, and dero 
respectable man is always insult. I have room 
for myself dis tree mont, and cost mti tree 
shilling and sixpennies a-week ; it is not own 
furniture ; (ley burn my coke, ('oal, and (;andle 
tuo. IMy wife would make work wid needle, 
bxit dero is no work for her, poor ting. She 
servant when I marry lier. De little boy make 
jump in ^y con tree’s vray wen 1 play lorn- 
tom — bo too little to dance — be six year. Most 
of my contreemen in street bnvo come as Las- 
ear, and not go back for bosen and boseii- 
matc, and llog. So doy stay for bog, or sweep, 
or any ting. Ley arc never pickpocket dat 1 
ev'OT beiu- of.” 

rEUFojninR ON Lrttm and PirEs. 

A STou'j', r('ddish-faccd man, who was familiar 
v.itli all kinds of exhibitions, and bad th 
Coaxing, deferential manner of many persons 
who Illy for money in Ihe streets, gave mo 
all account of what lie called “ his extierionce’’ 
a^' tlie “ druin and pipes — 

“ 1 have played the pundean pipes and the 
drum for thirty years to street exhibitions of 
all kinds. I was a smith when a hoy, serving 
soveu years’ apprenticeship; but after tliat 1 
married a young woman that I fell in love 
with. 111 the music lino. She yilayed a hurdy- 
gurdy in the streets, so I hoiiglit pandean 
yiipes, as I was always Ibml of practising 
music, and I joined her. Times for strect- 
musicifiners were good then, liut I was foolish. 
I’m aware of that now ; but I wasn’t particu- 
lai’ly partial to hard work ; hc'sides, I could 
make more as a stioet-musicianer. ’SVlmn I 
hrst started, my wife and! joined a fantoccini. 
It did well. My wife and I made from 9s. to 
K)s. a-clay. We had half ihe profits. At that 
time the public exhibitions were different to 
what tliey are now\ Gentlemen’s houses 
were good then, but now the profession’s sunk 
to street corners. Lear -dan ciiig w'as in vogue 
then, and clock-work on the round board, and 
tTack-i’-the-grecn was in all his gloiy every 
]\Iay, tliirty years ago. Things is now xcry 
dead indeed. In the old times, only sweeps 
were allowed to talvo part with the Jack ; they 
were particular at that time ; all were sweeps 
hut the musicianers. Now it's eveiy body’s 
money, when there’s any money. Every 
sweep showed liis plate tlien when perlbmi- 
ing. ‘ My lady ’ was anybody at all likely that 
they could get hold of; she was generally a 
watercress-seller, or something in the public 
Way. ‘ My lady ' bad 2s. Od. a-day and her 
Keep for three days — that "was the general 
hire. The boys, who wore climbing-boys, 


had Is. or 6d!., or what the master gave 
them ; and they generally went to the play 
of a night, after washing themselves, in 
course. I bad Os. a-day and a good dinner 
— shoulder of mutton, or sometliing priim^ — 
and enough to drink. ‘My lord’ and the 
other cliaracters shared and shared alike. 
They have taken, to my knowledge, T)/. on 
the 1st of May. This year, one set, with 
two ‘ My ladies,' took 3/. the first day. 3’he 
master of the lot was a teetotaler, but tlie 
otliers drank as they liked. lie turned tee- 
totaler be(;ause drink always led him into 
trouble. The dress of the Jack is real ivy 
tied round hoops. The sweeps gatlier the 
ivy ill the country, and makti the dresses at 
their homes. ]\Iy lord’s and the other dresses 
are generally kept by tlio sweeps. Aly lord's 
dross costs a mere trifle at the .second-hand 
clothes shop, hut it’s gold-papered and onia- 
mented up to the mark requin'd. 'What I 
may call war times, such as ‘The White 
Cockad(i,’ the ‘ Downfall of Paris,’ (I’ve been 
asked for that five or six times a-day — don’t 
romemberthe composer), ‘Bonaparte’s March/- 
and the. ‘Luke of York’s March,’ were in 
vogue in the old times. So was ‘ Scots w'ha 
hae ’ (very much), and ‘ Off slui goes ! * Now 
new tunes come up ev(,‘ry day. I play waltz^ 
and pok(»rs now chiefly. They’re not to com- 
pare to tlie old tunes; it’s like playing at 
musicianers, lots of the tunes now-a-days. 
I’ve played witli ATichael, tliA Italy Bear. 
I’ve i»layed the life and tabor witli him. The 
tabor was a little drum about th(3 size of my 
cay), and it was tapjicd witli a little stick. 
Ther (4 ai'c no tabors fibout now. I made my 
7s, or 8s. a-daj^ with Aliohacd. He sjioke bro- 
ken English. A dromedary was about then, 
but 1 knew nothing of that or the people ; 
they was all foreigners together. Swinging 
monkeys were in vogue at that time as well. I 
was with them, with Antonio of Sall’ron Hill. 
He was the original of tlie swinging monkeys, 
twenty years ago. They swing from a rope, 
just like slack -wire dancers. Antonio made 
money and went hack to his own country. 
Ho sold his monkeys, — there was three of 
them, — small animals thiiy were, for 70/. to 
another foreigner; hut I don’t know wiiat be- 
came of them. Coarse jokes pleased jicople 
long ago, but don’t now ; peoiile g<‘t more en- 
lightened, and think more of chapel and 
cliurch instead of amusements. Afy trade is 
a bad one now. Take the year through, I 
may make 12.s. a- week, or not so much ; say 1 0.-?. 

I go out sometimes pl(i;ying single, — that’s by 
myself, — on the' drum and pipes; but it’s 
tliought nothing of, for I’m not a German. 
It’s the same at Brighton as in London ; brass 
bands is all the go when they’ve Germans to 
play them. The Germans will work at 28. a- 
day at any fair, when an Englishman will 
expect Os. The foreigners ruin this country, 
for they have more privileges than the English. 
The Germans iiull the bells and knock at the 
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doors for money, which an Englishman lias 
hardly face for. I'm now with a fantoccini 
figures from Canton, brought over by a 
seaman. 1 can’t form an exact notion of how 
many men there arc in to\\Ti who are musician- 
ers to the street exliibitions ; besides the exhi- 
bitions’ own people, I should say about one hun- 
dred. I don’t think that they are more drun- 
ken than other peojile, but they’re liable to got 
top-heavy at times. JS one that 1 know live with 
women of the town, 'riicy live in lodgings, 
and not in lodging-houses. Oli ! no, no, 
we’ve not come to that yet. Some of them 
succeeded their fathers as strcet-rrmsicianers ; 
others took it uj) casalty-like, hy liaving learn- 
ed dilferent instruments; none that 1 know 
were over llKiatrieal performers . All the men 1 
know m my line woul<l object, I am sure, to 
hard work, if it was with confinement along 
W'ith it. Wo can never stand being eontined 
to hard work, after being used to tlic^ freedom 
of the streets. None of ns save money; it 
goes either in a luni)), if we. gft u lump, or 
in dribs and drubs, wliich is Hh' way ir. mostly 
comes to us. I’ve known sev^u-nl in my way 
who have died in tSl. Giles’s wurkboUr^', In 
old ago or sickness we’ve notliing but tlu* parish 
to look U). The newest thing f know of 
|is the singing dogs. ,l was wilh that as niiisi- 
"cian, and it answers pn'tty well amongst tli(‘ 
<]Uttlity. The dogs is three 'Tobies to a rimcli- 
and-Judy show, niul they sing, — that is, they 
make a noite, — it’s really a howl. — hut they 
koei) time with Mr. .Punch as he sings.” 


IIT.--STJIEET VOCALISTS. 

Thf. Street Vocalists aro almo.st ns large a 
body as the street musicians. It 'will be semi 
that there are bO .bhbio])iau serenadors, and 
above JibO who live by ballad- singing alone. 

Stueet Neoeo Seuenadetcs. 

At present I shall deal with the Ethiopian 
serenuders, and the better class of ballad- 
singers. Two young men who are of the 
former class gave the following account. Both 
were dressed like decent nieciiouics, with per- 
fectly clean faces, excepting a little of the 
professional black at the root of the hair on 
the forehead : — 

“We are niggers,” said one man, “ as it’s 
commonly called; that is, negro melodists. 
Nigger bands vary from fo\ir to seven, and 
have numbered as many as nine ; our band is 
now six. We all share alike. I (said the 
same man) was the first who started tlie 
niggers in the streets, abour four years ago. I 
took tlio hint from the performance of PeU and 
the others at the St. James’s. A\'Taen I first 
started in tlie streets I had five performers, four 
and myself. There were the banjo-player, the 
bones, fiddle, and tambourine. We are regu- 


larly full-dressed, in fashionable black coats 
and trowsers, open white waistcoats, pumps 
(bluchers some had, just os they could spring 
tliem), and wigs to imitate the real negro 
head of hair. Lai-ge white wrists or cuffs came 
out after. It was rather a venturesome ’spec, 
the street niggers, for I had to find all the 
clothes at first start, us I set the school a-going. 
Perhaps it cost me Os. a-head all round — all 
second-hand dress except the wigs, and each 
man made his o^vn wig out of horse-hair dyed 
black, and sewn with black thread on to the 
skin of an old silk liat. Well, we first started 
at the top of tlie Liverpool-road, but it was no 
great succ(‘ss, as w(3 we.ron’t quite up in our 
parts and didn’t play exactly into one anotlier’s 
hands. None of us were perfect, we’d had so 
few rehearsals. One of us hud been a street 
singer befori', another a street fuldler, another 
had sung niggcr-soiigs in public-li(ms('s, tlie 
fourth was a mud lark, and 1 bad been a 
street singiT. I was brought u]> to no trade 
n'gnlarly. Wlu'ii i.iy father du^d T was left on 
tbc' worbl, and X wotked in Mnrylebojie stone- 
yard, and aflcrwm'ds sung about the streets, or 
shifted a.s 1 could. T first sung in the slivi'ls just 
bt'fon' tlK‘ Queen's coronation — and a bard life 
it was. But, to tell tlie truth, I duln’t lilo-' Ibo 
thoughts of bard labour — liririging a man in so 
little, too — that’s where it is ; and as soon as 
! <*ould make any sort of living in the streets 
v.ith singing ami such like, J got to like it. 
'The first ‘debew,’ us i may say, of the niggiTs, 
brought us in about lOi?. among us, Ix'sides 
paying for our dinner and a pint of beer 
a piece*. Wi; were forced to bo steady you see, 
sir, as wo didn’t knov/ how it W'ould answer. 
We sang from elovi'n in tho moniing till bidf- 
pastlen at night, summer time. A\o kept on 
day aitiw day, notn'bearsing, hut practising in 
the streets, for rehearsing in prnate was of 
little use — voici's are as difibrent in pri\ato 
rooms and the ])iiblic streets as is chalk from 
cheese. AVe got more confidence as we went 
along. To he sure we liad all cheek enough 
to start with, hut this was a fresh lim* of busi- 
ness. Times mended as we got heller at our 
work. Last y ear w^as tin* best yeai I’ve known. 
AVe start generally about ten, and play till it’s- 
dark in fine weather. We averaged 1/. 
a- week last year. 'The evenings are the 
best time. Jlcgent-stroot, and Oxford-street, 
and the greater part of St. .Tames’s, are our best 
places. The gentry are our best customers, 
but we get more from gentlemen than from 
ladies. 'The City is good, I fancy, but they 
won’t let us work it ; it’s only the lowx*r parts, 
Whitechapel and Smitlifield ways, that we 
have a chance in. Business and nigger-songs 
don’t go well together. The first four days of 
the week are pretty much alike for our busi- 
ness. Friday is bad, and so is Saturday, until 
night comes, and we then get money from the 
working* people. The markets, such as Cleve- 
land-sti’eet, Eitzroy-square (Tottenham -court- 
road’s no good at any time). Caniahy-market, 
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Newport-market, Great Marylebone-street, and 
the Ed^ewarejroad, are good Saturday nights. 
Oxf(jrd*street is middling. The New-cut is as 
bad a place as can be. When we started, the 
songs we knew was * Old Mr. Coon,’ ‘ Bufialo 
Gals,’ ‘ Going ober de Mountain/ * Dandy Jim 
of Carolina,* ‘Rowly Boly 0,’ and ‘ Old Jolmny 
Booker.’ We stuck to them a twelvemontli. 
The ^ Buffiilo Gals ’ was best liked. The 
‘bones’ — ^we’ve real bones, rib-of-beef hones, 
but some have ebony bones, which sound bet- 
ter than rib-bones — they tell best in ‘ Going 
ober de Mountain,’ for there’s a sympliony be- 
tween every line. It’s rather dillicult to plaj" 
the bones well; it requires hard j»ractice, and 
it brings the skin off; and some men have 
tiled it, but with so little success that they 
broke their bones and flung them away. The 
banjo is the hardest to loom of the lot. Wc 
have kept changing our songs all along ; but 
some of the old ones are still sung. The olluir 
favourites are, or W|rc, ‘ Lucy Neale,’ ‘ O, 
Susannah,’ ‘ Unede No<l,’ ‘ Stop dat Ivuocking,' 
‘ Ginger Blue,’ and ‘ Black-eyed Susannah.’ 
Things are not so good as they were. We can 
average 1/. a-piece now in the week, but it’s 
summer-time, and wo can’t make that in bad 
weather. Then tluiro’s so many of us. 
There’s the Sumer’s- town ‘mob’ now in Lon- 
don; the King-street, the four St. Giles’s 
mobs, the Lust^end ( but tbuy’re ^\liite niggers), 
the two Westminster mobs, the MaryJebone, 
add the Whitt 3 chapel. Wo iiilerfen^ -with one 
another’s heats sometimes, fljr we liave no 
arrangement with ca(’h other, only we don’t 
])ilch near tlie others when iiiey’re at work. 
The ten mobs now in Loudon will have 00 
men in them at least ; and there’s plenty of 
stragglers, who ani nut regular niggers : 
tlierc’s so many dodges now to pick ux> a 
living, sir. The Mar^lehono and Whitechapel 
lots play at nights in penny theatres. I have 
played in the llaymarket in ‘ the New Planet,’ 
but there’s no demand for us now at the 
theatre's, except such as the Pavilion, ’fhere 
arc aU sorts of characters in the different, 
schools, but I don’t know any runaway gen- 
tleman, or any gentleman of any kind among 
us, not one ; we’re more of a poorer sort, if not 
to say a ragged sort, for some are without shoes 
or stockings. The ‘ niggers ’ that 1 know have 
been errand-boys, street-singers, turf-cutters, 
co.'dheavers, chandlers, paviours, mud-lorks, 
tailors, shoemakers, tinmen, bricklayers’ la- 
boui’ors, and people who have had no line in 
particular but their wits. I know of no con- 
nexion witli pickpockets, and dfm’t believe 
tliere is any, though piclq)ockets go round the 
mobs ; but the police fling it in our teeth that 
we’re connected with pickpockets. It’s a great 
iiyury to us is such a notion. A good many of 
the niggers — both of us here likes a little 
drop — drink as hard as they can, and a good 
in any of them live with women of the town. 
A few are married. Some niggers are Irish. 
There’s Scotch niggers, too. I don’t know a 


I Welsh ^ne, but one of the street nigger-singers 
1 is a real black — an African.” 

Statement of anotheh Ethiopian 
Seeenader, 

“ It must be eight yeai's ago,” he commenced, 
“since the Ethiopian serenading come up — 
aj'G, it must bo at least that time, because the 
twopenny boats was then running to London- 
bridge, and it ^vas before the ‘Cricket’ was 
blown uj). 1 know that, because we used to 
work tlie boats serenading. I used to wetir a 
yellow waistcoat, in imitation of them at the 
St. James’s 'J’heatro. 

“ The first came out at St. James’s Theatre, 
and tliey made a deal of money. There were 
five of them — PeU was bones, JrLuTington was 
conccrlinti, 1 think, Wliile was violin, Ston- 
wood the, banjo, and Gonuain tho taiiibourinc. 
1 think that’s how it was, l)Ut 1 can easy ascer- 
tain. After them sprang uj) the ‘ Lantum 
Sereiiaders ’ and the ‘Ohio Seronaders,’ the 
‘South Carolina Seronaders,’ the ‘Kentucky 
Minstrels,’ and many ot-liei- schools of them ; 
hut Pell’s gang was at the toj) of the tree. 
Juba was along with PeU. Juba was a first 
class — a regular A 1 — he was a regular black, 
and a sjilemhd dancer in boots. ^ 

“As soon as J could get in to vamp tb* 
tunes fji) tlie banjo a little, 1 went at it, too. 
I wasn't long bebiud tbe,m, >ou may take your 
oath. Wc judged it would 1)0 a Ikit,, and it w’as 
fine. Wc got mure, money at it then than wo 
do at any game now. f’lrst of all we formed 
a school of three — 1\> o banjos and a tambourine, 
and after tiiat we added a bones and a fiddle. 
AVe used to dress up just the some then as 
now. We’d black our faces, and get liold of a 
wliite hut, and put a black band round it, or 
have big straw hats and high colbirs up to tlie 
ears. We did imcommonly well. The hoys 
would follow us for miles, and were as good as 
advertisements, for lliey’d shout, ‘ Here’s the 
blacks ! ’ as if they was trumpeting us. Tho 
first songs wc came out with were ‘ Old Joe,* 

‘ Dan Tucker,’ and ‘ Going ober de Mountain,* 
and ‘0 come along,, you sandy boys.’ Our 
opening chorus was ‘ The Wild Racoon Track,’ 
and we finished up with the ‘ Railway Overture,’ 
and it was more like the railway than music, 
for it was all thumping and whistling, for no- 
body laiowt;d how to play the banjo then. 

“When I went out pitching first I could 
sing a good song ; but it has ruined my voice 
now, for I used to sing at the top — tenor is 
the professional term. 

“ It wasn’t everybody as could be a nigger 
then. Wc was thought angels then. It’s got 
common now, but still I’ve no hesitation in 
saying that, keep steady and sober, and it 
works well to the present day. You can go 
and get a good average living now. 

“We could then, after our ‘mungare’and 
‘ huvare ’ (that’s w^hat we coll eat and drink, 
and 1 think it’s broken Italian), cany home our 
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95. or Cs. each, easy. We made long days, and 
did no night-work. Besides, we was always 
very indifferent at our business, indeed. I’d 
he blowed if I’d trust myself out singing as I 
did then : we should get murdered. It was a 
new thing, and peoj)le thought our blunders 
w'as intended. We used to use blacking then 
to do our faces — we got Messrs. Bay and 
Martin to do our complexion then. Bmnt 
cork and beer Avasn’t so popular then. 

“I continued at the nigger business ever 
since. I and my mate liave been out together, 
and we’ve goia; out tAvo, and thr(‘e, or four, 
up to eleven in a school, and avc’vc shared 
better Avhen eleven than wht'ii Ave was two. 
The highest AVefA-e got in a day has been 1/. (35. 
each, at the I'ortsmouth rcAiew, when Napier 
went out Avith tlic fleet, above tavo years ago. 
We walked doAMi to Portsmouth a purpose. 
We got 14s. Od. c'ach — and there was five of 
us — at the bniiich of the ‘Albert.’ 

“ The general dross of the nigger is a old 
Avhito hat ajid a long-tailed coat; or some- 
times, Avheii Ave first come out, in white, waist- 
coats and coats ; or (wcui in stnped shirts and 
Avigs, and no hats at fill. It’s all according to 
fancy and fashion, and what takes. 

“When Ave go 1o a cheap concert-room, 
such as the Ali»ion, llatcIilU'-higliAvay, or the 
yhip and Camel, Bermondsey, our usual busi- 
ness is to open Avith a chorus, sindi as ‘ Happy 
aro wo,’ though, ])erhaps, Ave ha\en’t had a bit 
of grub all tlay, and been as wretched as pos- 
sible ; and tlnm Ave do a song or two, and then 
■* crack a wid,’ as we say, that is, tell an anec- 
dote, such us this : — 

“ Three old niggtjrs went to sea on a paving, 
stone. The first never had any legs, the next 
never had any anus, and the other was strip 
stark naked. So the one without any legs 
said, ‘ I see de bird ; so tho one without any 
arms took up a giin and sliot it, and the one 
Avithout any legs run after it, and the one that 
w^as strip stark naked put it in his pocket. 
Now, you loll me Avhat pocket tli at was?’ 

“ Then anotlier says, ‘ In his wainscoat 
pocket.’ Then I rctuiu, ‘How can he if he 
was naked ? Can }oi> give the inflammation 
of that story ? Bo you give it up ? ’ I’hen lie 
says, ‘No, won’t give it up.’ Then I say, 
‘ Would you give it up if you had it.’ Then he 
nays, ‘ Yes I ’ and I reply, ‘ The inflammation 
of tliat is tho biggest lie that ebber Avas told.’ 

“ Sometimes we de conundrums betAveen 
the songs. I ask, ‘ Can you tell me how to spell 
blind pig in two letters ? ’ and then he, remem- 
bering the first story, ansAvers,»‘ Yes, the big- 
gest lie that ebber was told.’ ‘ No, that’s not 
it.' Then I continue, ‘ P, g ; and if you leave 
the i out it must he a blind pig, Jim.' 

“ Then we go on with the concert, and .sing 
perhaps, ‘ Going ober de Mountain’ and 
‘Mary Blane,’ and then I ask such conun- 
drums as these : 

“ ‘ Why is mahogany like flannel ? ' * Because 
they arc botli used to manufacture into 


drawers;’ and then we do this rhyme, < Be- 
cause mahogany makes drawers to put your 
clothes in, and flannel makes drawers to put 
your toes in.' 

“Perhaps we do another conundrum, such 
as this : — ‘ Supposing you nigger was dead, 
what would be the best time to hiuy you?’ 
One says, ‘ I shan’t suppose.’ Another sa 3 ’^s, 
‘ I don’t know.’ And then I say, ‘ Why, the 
latter end of the summer and one asks, ‘ Why, 
Jim ?’ ‘ Because it’s the best time for black- 
beriying.’ Then I cry out, ‘ Now, you niggers, 
go on with the consort;’ and one of them 
Avill add, ‘ Now, Jim, we’ll have that lemon- 
clioly song of Binah Clare, thai poor girl 
that fell in the Avater-hutt and got burnt to 
death.’ 

“ Another of our dialogues is this one ; — 
‘ Bid 1 ebber tell you about that hunoncholy 
occurrence, Mary Blane, ihc young girl that 
died last night in the house that Avas burned 
down this morning, a^l she’s gone to live in 
a garret?’ ‘ I shall call and see her.' ‘ You 
can’t.’ ‘ ’Cos Asiiy?’ ‘ ’Cos she moA’ed from 
AAiiero sh(5 lives now ; she’s gone to live where 
she used to come from.’ ‘ Bid you CAcr see her 
brodcrBill ?’ ‘ No; he’s dead.’ ‘ What! hroder 
Bill (lead, too ?’ Yes; I seed him this morn- 
ing, and axed him how ho Awas.’ ‘Well, and 
Aviiat did ho told you? ’ ‘ He told mo he was 

Avery w'cll, thankye, and he was going to lib 
along Avith Binah ; and he’d only been manjed 
three weeks. So I asked him how many 
children he’d got. lie said IhmI only got 
(uic. So I said, ‘ Bere something very dark 
about that,, anU I don’t think all goes right,, if 
you was to have a son in throe Aveeks.’ So 
he said, ‘ Look you bere, sir ; if the world 
was made in six days, it’s debblisb bard if w'e 
can’t make a son in tlirce weeks.’ ‘ Go on 
A\dth the consort.’ 

“ Anotlier of our dialogues is this: — ‘ Bid 
I ever tell you, Jim, about my going out 
a-riding?’ ‘Neber.’ ‘Well, then, I’U told 
you, I bad two dollars in ray pocket.’ ‘ Had 
you ?’ ‘ And I thought I’d do it gentleman- 
toll -like.’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ So I went to the libery 
dealer.’ ‘Who?’ The libery dealer — the 
man that kci'ps the horses’ stable,' ‘ Oh ! 
golly! you mean the stable-man.’ ‘ Yas. 
Well, I axed him if he could lend me a horse 
to ride on;’ so he said, he’d only got one 
horse.’ ‘Wall?’ ‘ And that was a grey mare. 
I thought that would do just as well. ‘ Of 
course.' ‘ And I axed him what that would 
cost me ? and he said he should charge me 
two dollars for that — so I paid the two 
dollars.’ ‘ Wall ? ’ ‘ And he put me the spurs 
on my boots, and he put de bridle on the 
horse’s hack.’ ‘ The bridle on the horse’s 
back ! — what did he do Avith the bit ? ' * He 
neber had a bit at all ; he put the stirrups 
iu the mouth.’ ‘ Now stop — you mean, he 
put the saddle on the back, and the bridle 
in the moutli.’ * I know it was something. 
Ben they put me on the saddle, and my feet 
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on the bridle.’ ‘You mean he put your foot from the statues, such as the Archillcs in 
in the stirrups.* * So I went out very well.’ Hyde-park, and so on. This is really good, 

‘ So the mare begun for to gallop, so I caught and the finest bit of business out, and 
hold of the turmel of the saddle.’ ‘ The nobody does it but me ; indeed it says in tlio 
tummeir ‘ Yes, Jim, the tummel.’ * No, no ; bill — if you saw it — ‘for which he stands un. 
you means the pummel.’ ‘ Wall, hab it the riviiUed.’ 

pummel— you knows — but, but, I know, I’m “ Wc sometimes have a greenhorn wants to 
right. So I caught hold of tho mane, and I go out pitching with us — a ‘mug,’ wo calls 
got on berry well till I come to a hill, when them ; and there’s a chap of the name of 
the more began to gollop hard down the hill, ‘ SpaiTow-hack’, as wc called him, because he 
because s^e was shy.’ ‘ Wliat was she shy always wore a bfth-Uiiled coat, and was a rare 
at?’ ‘She saw a new-found-out-land dog swell; and he wished to go out with us, and 
crossing the wood.’ ‘A new-found-out-land we- told him he must have liis head shaved 
dog crossing tho road! ’ ‘Yes ; so I thought first, and Tom held liim down while I shaved 
I’d try and stop her: so I stuck my knees him, and I took every bit of Iniir oil’ liim. Then 
into her side, and my spur into her, and by he underwent tho operation of mugging him 
golly, she went too fast.’ ‘And did she now? up with oil-colour paint, black, and not for- 
‘ Till she failed down and broke her knees.' gcttingtlie lips, red. Ah, he carried the black 
‘ Poor thing!' ‘Aye, and pitched poor nigger marks on him for two months afterwards, and 
on his head; so 1 got up and tought I’d take made a real vvashahlo nigger. We took him 
the debil of a mare hack to tho stable. So with us to Oamb(*i’well fair, and on tho way he 
when I got back I told the lihbery man about kept turning rt)und and saying how strong he 
it.' ‘Yas, the stable-man.’ ‘And he smd smelt of turps, and his face was stiff. Ah, he 
I must pay 2/. 10s.’ ‘What for?’ ‘For re- was aserenader! How wo did scrub it into 
pairing the mare ; .so I said I wouldn’t ; so him with a slilf brush 1 When we washed at 
he said ho would take me before the court, a horse-trough, coming home, he couldn't get 
and I said he miglij. take me down tho alley, a hit of the colour oil’. It all dried round his 
if he liked; so I thought I had better go and nose and eyes. 

insult a man ob ^ law about it. So I went “ When wo arc out pitching, the finest place 

to the man ob tli^aw's house luid pulled at for us is wli(‘r(i there is anybody sick. If we 

tho servant, and out corned the hell.’ * No ; can see some straw on tin* ground, or any tan, 
you means pulled the heU, and out coined then we stays. Wo are sure to play up where 
i the sciwant. Wall?’ ‘T said, Can you con- the blinds arc down. Wlmn we have struck 
j form me is de man ob de law at home?’ so up, wc rattle ai\ay at tin* banjos, and down 

I she told me he was out, but the man ob do 11 cometljc servant, saying, ‘You’re to move 

law’s wife was at home, so down she come, on; we don’t want you.’ Then I’ll jiretend 
So I said I wanted to insult the man oh de not to understand what she says, and i’ll say, 

law, and she said, Insult me; I do just as ‘ Mary Blanc did you ask for? 0 yes, cer- 

well.’ So she says, ‘Plane yourself.’ So I said, taiiily, Miss;’ and otf we’ll go into full clionis. 
Well, den, supposing you was a gray mare, Wo don’t move for less limn a bob, for six- 
andl hired you for two dollars to ride you, ponce ain’t enough for a man that’s ill. Wo 
I and you was rader rusty, and went too fast generally gei our two sliillings. 

for me, and I wanted to stop you, and I stuck “ Sometimes gents will come and engage us 
1 my knees in your side, and iny spur into you, to go and serenade pc'oplo, such as at wed- 
i and you failed down and broke your knees, dings or anything of that sort. Uccasionully 
I liow could I help it ?’ So she flung the door young gents or student s will get us to go to a 
in my face and went in. So now go on with house late in tlie morning, to rouse up some- 
; the consort.’ body for a lark, and we have to beat away and 

j “ Sometimes, when we are engaged for it, chop at the strings till all the windows Jire 

we go to concert-rooms and do the nigger- thrown up. We had a sovereign given us for 
statues, which is the same as the tableaux doing that, 

vivants. We illustrate tho adventures of “ The Christmas time is very good for us, 
Pompey, or the life of a negro blave. The for we go out as waits, only wo don’t black, but 
first position is when ho is in the sugar-brake, only sing ; and that 1 believe — tlie singing, I 
cutting the sugar cane. Then he is supposed mean — is, I believe, the original waits. AVith 
to take it to bo weighed, and not being weight, what we get for to play and to go awmy, and 
he is ordered to be flogged. My mate is then what we collection boxing Monday, amounts 
doing the orator and explaining the story, to a tidy sum. 

^t’s as nice a bit of business as ever was done, “ There’s very fi’W schools of niggei-s going 
, and goes out-and-out. You see, it’s a new about I^ondon now. I don’t tlnnlv: there are 
thing from the white ones. The next position three schools pitching in the streets. There’s 
is when he is being flogged, and then when he the Westminster school — they have kettle- 
swears 'revenge upon the overseer, and after- drums and music-stands, and never sings; 
■words when he murders the overseer. Then | and there’s the New Kent-road gang, or 
there’s the flight of Pompey, and so on, Houghton’s mob, and tliat’s the best singing 
Olid I conclude with a variety of sculptures \ and playing school out ; then a St. Giles’s lot, 
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bnt they are dicky — not worth much. The 
Spiialftelds school is broke up. Of course 
there are other nigi?ers goinff about, but to the 
best of my calculation tliere ain’t more than 4-() 
men scattered about. 

“Houghton’s gang make the tour of the 
watering-places every year. I’ve been to 
Brighhin with them, and wo did pretty well 
there in the fine season, making sure of ;30«. 
J^week a man; and it’s work that continues 
all the year round, for wlien it's fine weather 
we do pitching, and when it‘s wet we divide a 
school into parties of two, and go busking at 
tlie public-liouses.” 

The follnw'ing comic dialogue was composed 
by the “professionnl'’ W'ho was kind enough 
to favour me with his stati'meiit: — 

Wo are finishing a seiig, and after the 
song we generally do a sympathy, ns we calls 
it (a syiiipliom, voii Imow); and when I’ve 
finished, Jun, my mati', keeps on beating the 
tamhonnm', as if lie i-ouldii t leave ofl. Then I 
turn round to him ‘and buy, ‘ By if yon 

don't leave otf, I’ll broke you over tie .law.’ 
answers, ‘ Go on, dig a hole and Imiy your- 
self.’ Then I suy, ‘\Vliy don’t yon ’splain 
yourself jiroperiy.’ Then ho keeps on playing 
still, and 1 say, ‘ Can't you i<*MVo off, nigger?’ 
and he ie]ilies, ‘I’m tr;yjng to lirokemy irow- 
sei’s.’ Tlien he It'uves olf, and J say, ‘ Whnt 
do debil do you ilo dat for?’ and ho says, 
‘Because I lu'long to de boulding (huiitbn;*) 
society.’ Tlu'ii J ]mtH another (pit'stion, and 
then begins tins dialogue: — 

“He say's, ‘ I’m going to siistiri' from dis 
profession.’ ‘What shall you do den?’ ‘ I’ni 
going to ho a boulder.’ ‘ Go along I whnt 
sliall you build ? ’ ‘ I’m going to b(‘ a boulder 
of trousers.’ ‘ By golly,* yon shall hould me a 
pair den.’ ‘Well, den, how would you like 
dem made? would you like dem with high- 
pointed collars, lull bozoniod, and nice wrist- 
bands?’ ‘Wliat, (le trowsoms?’ ‘Made of 
lining nor calico?’ ‘Wbat! lining or calico 
trow'sems?’ ‘No! shirt!’ * Wliy, you mduT 
said a word about sliirti’ ‘ By golly, you did 
though.’ ‘Well, den, boiild mo a shirt.’ ‘W’ell, 
den, how wcaild yer like it ^ will you like it 
with nice square toes, aiul hihngtary heel? 

‘ Wliat! hilingtary heels shirts ? ’ ‘ With a row 
of hobnails?’ Then 1 tuni round in a passion, 
and cry, ‘ By golly, 1 can’t stand tins ! What ! 
hobnails shirt ?’ ‘ No ; 1 was talking about a 

pail* of boots.’ ‘ Now, you neber said a word 
about boots.’ ‘ Oh yi s. J did.’ Then 1 get 
into a passion, ami afterwards say, ‘AVeJl, 
bould me a pair of boots ; now mind, you say 
a pair of boots.’ ‘ Yes. Well, how would you 
like dem boiilded ? Newmarket cut, rolling 
collar, face of welwet?’ Then I say, aside, 

* WThat ! rolling collar and faced with welwet 
boots ?’ and lie continues, ‘ With pockets in 
de tail, and two row of gold buttons?’ ‘ What! 
pockets in de tail, and two row of gold button 
boots ? By golly, dat’s a coat.* ‘ Yes ; didn’t , 


you say a coat?’ ^ Neber spoke a word about 
coat in all my life. Bid I ?’. (that to the audi- 
ence). ‘ Yes, ob course yer did.’ Then I get 
into a passion again, but at last I say, ‘Well, 
den, hould me a coat.’ ‘ Well, how would yer 
like it? with a nice high crown?’ Then I say, 
aside, ‘What! a high-crowned coat?’ ‘With 
a nice cork body, patent Baris nap, and silk 
lining, with a retnrn-up rim?’ ‘ What! turn up 
rim coat? Golly, dat's a hat!’ ‘Yas.’ ‘Neber 
spoked a worl; about a hat.' ‘ Oh, yer did 
now.’ Then I get excited again ; but at last 
siiy, ‘Well, den, bould me a hat.’ ‘Well, den, 
how would you like it? Seben stoiy high, 
with a nice green waterbutt beliind, and de 
nice palings round the garden?’ ‘What! de 
palings round de garden of a hat?’ ‘No; I 
said de hoiis(‘.’ ‘ By golly, you said hat ! ’ ‘ No ; 

1 said de house.’ ‘By golly, you said hat!’ 
Then we get into a terrific passion, and he 
gets up and hits my tambourine, mid say, ‘By 
golly, you said de house!’ and 1 get up and 
hit him with the banjo on the head, and cry, 
‘By golly, you said a hat!’ Then, in the 
height of my excitement, I tuni to the peo- 
ple, and ask, ‘ Didn’t lie say a hat?’ Of course 
they don’t answer, and I conclude I must have 
inad(' a mistake', so 1 rejily, ‘ Well, den, bould 
me a house.’ ‘ Well, di'ii, li^w would you like 
itmailc? Of the best elm, with de inscription- 
})l.‘ite on the lid, tree rows of nails, and han- 
dles at each sidt-?/ ‘Well, by golly, dat’s a 
cotliii!’ ‘Yas, Jim.’ ‘Wliat do yer tink I 
wants a colli n for?’ ‘Why, hecauso you gets 
ill such a pM'-^sion, 1 thought you’d going to 
die.’ Then 1 get sulky, and growl out, ‘ Well, 
den, go on wid de consort.’ ” 

Street Glee-Singees. 

Ak experienced street vocalist of the better 
kind, upon wdiusi^ statements T satisfied my- 
self that every reliance might he placed, do- 
senhed to me the present condition of his 
calling. He was accompanied by his wife. 

“I have been in the profession of a vocalist,” 
ho said, “ for twenty-five years. Before that 
I was a concert- singer. 1 was not brought up 
to the profession ; 1 was a shipping agent, hut 
I maiTieil a concert-singer, and then followed 
the profession. I was young, and a little siage- 
.stnick,’’ — (“Bather,” said his wife, smiling, 

“ lie v\ as struck witli those wlio were on tlie 
stage” ) — and so J abandoned tlie ship-agency. 

1 li ivo* tried my fortune on the stage as a 
singer, and can't say but what I have suc- 
ceeded. In fact, ray wife and I have taken 
more than any two singers that have ever 
appeared in the humble way. We have been > 
street vocalists for twenty-five years. Wo sing 
solos, duets, and glees, and only at night. 
When we started, the class of songs was very 
difl’erent to what it is now. We were styled 
‘ the Royal Glee-singers.' ‘ Cherry ripe,’ ‘ Meet 
me by moonlight,’ ‘ Sweet home,’ were popular 
then. Haynes Bailey’s ballads were popular, 
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And much of Bishop’s music; as, indeed, it is 
still. Bai-nett’s or Lee’s music, however* is 
now more approved in the concert-rooms than 
Bishop’s. Our plan was, and is, to inquire at 
gentlemen’s houses if they wish to hear glee 
or solo singing, and to sing in the street or in 
the halls, as well as at parties. Wlien we lirst 
commenced we have made iU, and 8/. 10s. in 
a night this way ; but that was on cxtriior- 
dinaiy occnsioTis ; and 0/. a-wcclc might be the 
average earnings, take the year tlirongli. 
These earnings (tontinned eight or ten years, 
and then fell olf. (.)tli(‘r amusements atti aeP'd 
attention. Now, my wile, m\ daughter, and T 
may make 25.v. a-wcek by ojx-n-air singing. 
Concert-singing is ('xtra, and the West paymeiit 
is a crown per liead a niglit lor low-priced 
concerts. Tlic inferior vocalists g(‘t. Ls., Its., 
2s. Of/., and somi‘ as huv as 2s. Very many 
who sing at concerts have received a high 
musical edn(;ation ; but the prolession is so 
overstuckedj that excellent singers are com- 
pelled to take poor engagements.” The laater 
sort of cheap concert-singers, the man and wife 
both agreed in stating, were a well-conducted 
body of people, often strnggding for a xanw po<ir 
mamtenane(’, the women rarely being im- 
proper cbnractcTs. “ Ihit now,” said the hus- 
band. “.b»bn J3i*ll’s taste is inclined to the 
brutal and filthy. Some of the ‘character 
songs,’ such as ‘Sam Hall,’ ‘Jack Shepiiord,’ 
and others, ai’e soindelicak' tlial a respectable 
man ought iif)t to take bis wife and daughters 
to see them. The men who sing citaracler 
songs are the worst class of singers, l»()lh as 
regards character and sldll : they two gencTully 
loose fellows ; some are what is called ‘ fanc;\ 
men,’ persons supported win illy or paitly hy 
women of tho town. 1 attempted once to gne 
concerts without these low'-clmracter singings ; 
hut it did not succca^il, fur 1 w'as alone in the 
attempt. I believe there are not more than 
half-a-dozen street vocalists of the same class 
as ourselves. They arc respectable peisons; 
and certainly open-air singing, us w^e practise 
it, is more respectable than jiojiular con^*ert- 
singing as now carried on. No one would he 
alloweil to sing such songs in the streets. 'I’he 
‘character’ concerts are attended gi'iierully 
hy mechanics and their families; there are 
more males than females among the audi- 
ences.” 

StKEET BAIiAD-SlNGEUS, OR ChaUKTETIS. 

The street classes that are still undesciibed are 
the lower class of street singers, the Street 
Artists, the "Writers without Hands, and the 
♦ Street Exhibition-keepers. I shall begin with 
the Street Singers. 

Concerning the ordinary street hallad-singers, 
1 received the following accoimt from one of 
the class : — 

^ I am what may he termed a regular street 
ballad-singer — either sentimental or comic, 
«ir, for I can take both branches. I have 


been, as near as I can guess, about five-and- 
twenty years at the business. My mother died 
when I was thirteen years old, and in con- 
sequence of a steji-mother home hoeame too 
hot to hold me, and I tunied into the streets 
in consequence of the harsh treatment I met 
with. My father had given me no education, 
and all I know now I liave picked up in the 
streets. Well, at thirteen years, I turned into 
the streets, hojisoless, friendless. M> father 
w as a ]»icture-frame gihler. I was never taught 
any business by linn — neither his own nor any 
otlier. I never received any bench t from him 
that 1 know^ AVell then, sir, there was I, a 
hoy of tliirleen, frienilless, houseless, untaught, 
and without any means of getting a living- 
loose in the slrei'ts of London. At tirst I slept 
an}whei<‘: somelimes I passed the night in 
th(* old Lovcnt-gardeii-market ; at otliers, in 
shntter-hoxes ; and at others, on door-steps 
near my lather’s house. I lived at tliis time 
u]>on the refuse that I j)ieke(l up in the streets 
— cabbage-stumps out of the mfirkot, orange- 
peel, and the hive. Well, sir, 1 was green 
then, and one of the Stamp-otfice spies got me 
to sell some of the Poor Man's Quardinns, 
(an unstamped pajjer of that time), so that his 
fellow-spy might take me up. This he did, 
and I had a montl) at rohlhaih-tields for the 
business. After 1 had been in prison, I got in 
a Tmaisiire hardeiKMl to tlio frowns of the world, 
and didn't care what company I kept, or what 
1 did for a liring. 1 wouldn’t have you to 
fancy, tluuigh, that I did anything dishonest. 

I mean, 1 w'asn’t particular as to what 1 turned 
my liandto for a living, or w'here I lodged. I 
went to live in Church -hme, St. Giles’s, at a 
threepenny house ; and having a tidy voice of 
my own, 1 was there taught to go out ballad- 
smging, mid I have sfuck to the business ever 
sim;e. 1 was going on for lifteen when I 
lirst took to it. The first thing I did was to 
lead at glee -singing; I took the air, and two 
others, old hands, did the second and tho bass. 
Wo used to sing llie ‘ lied Cross Knight,* 
‘Hail, smiling Mom,’ and harmonize ‘The 
Wolf,’ and other po])ular songs. Excepting 
when we needed money, we rarely w’enl out 
till the evening. T'lien our pitches were in 
pii(*t streets or squares, wdiere we saw, by the 
light at the windows, that some party was 
going on. Wedding-parties w^as very good, in 
general quite a liaiwest. Public-houses we did 
little at, and then it was always with the par- 
lour company ; the tap-room people have no 
taste for glee-singing. At times we took from 
9.S. to Ids. of an evening, the three of us. I am 
speaking of the business as it was about two 
or three-and-twenty years ago. Now; 
singing is seldom practised in the streets of 
London : it is chiefly confined to the provincos, 
at present. In London, concerts are so diMMlp 
now-a-days, that no one will stop to listesn to 
the street glee-singers ; so most of liie 
or sets, have gone to sing «t the cheap ocmcevts 
held at the public-houses. Many of the glee- 
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six^ers have givan up the business, and taken 
to file atreet Ethiopians instead. The street 
glee-singers hod been some of them brought 
up to a trade, though some had not. Few 
were so unfortunate as mo — to have none at 
all. The ,two that I was with had been a 
ladies’ shoemaker »md a paper-hunger. Others 
that I knew had been blacksmiths, carpenters, 
linendrapers’ shopmen, bakers, French -polish- 
ers, pastrycooks, and such-like. They mostly 
left their business and took to glee-singing 
when they were young. The most that I 
knew were from nineteen to twenty- two years 
old ; tliat had in general been a little rackety, 
and had got stage-struck or concert -struck at 
public houses : they had got praised for tbeir 
voices, and so tlicir vanity led them to take to 
it for a living, when they got hard up. Twenty 
years ago there must liavo been at the east 
and west ends at least fourteen ditierent sets, 
good and bad ; and in each set there was, on 
an average, three singers : now I don’t think 
there is one set at work in London streets. 
After I had been three years glee-singing in 
the streets, I took up with the ballad business, 
and found it more lucrative than the glee line. 
Sometimes I could take b.v. in the day, ami not 
work heavily for it either ; but at other times 
I couldn’t take enough to pay my lodging. 
When any popular song came up, that was our 
harvest. ‘ Alice Gray,’ * The Sea,’ ‘ Bridal 
Ring,’ ‘We met,’ ‘ The Tartar Drum,’ (in which 
I was well known,) ‘ The Banks of the Blue 
Moselle,' and such-like, not forgetting ‘The 
Mistletoe Bough those were all great things 
to the ballad-singers. We looked at tlio bill 
of fore for the different concert-rooms, and 
then went round the neighbourhood where 
these songs were being sung, because the airs 
being well known, you see it eased the way for 
us. The very best sentimental song that ever 
I had in my life, and which lasted me off’ and 
on for two years, w^as Byron’s ‘ Isle of Beauty.’ 
I could get a moal quicker with that than with 
any other. ‘The Mistletoe Bough’ got me 
many a Christmas dinner. We alw^ays w'orks 
at that time. It w'ould puzzle any man, even 
the most exactest, to tell what they could make 
by ballad-singing in the street. Some nights 
it would ho wet, and I should he hoarse, and 
then I'd take nothing. I should think that, 
take one week with another, my earnings were 
barely more than 10*. a-wook : 1 2s, a-w^cek on 
the average, I should think, would be the very 
outside. Street ballad-singers never go out 
in costume. It is generally supposed that 
some who appear without shoes and wretchedly 
clad are mcide up for tlie purpose of exciting 
charity; but this the regular street ballad- 
singer never does. 

He is too independent to rank himself with 
the beggars. He earns his money, he fancies, 
and does not ask charity. Some of the 
ballad-singers may perhaps be called beggars, 
or rather penslen^— -that is the term we 
give them; but these are of the worst de- 


scription of ringers, and have money given ta 
them neither for their singing nor songs, but 
in pity for their age and infirmities. Of these 
there are about six in London, Of the 
regular ballad-singers, sentimental and comic^ 
there are not less than 250 in* and about 
London. Occasionally the number is greatly 
increased by an influx from the coimtry. I 
should say that throughout England, Woles, 
and Scotland, there is not less than 700 who 
live solely by ballad-singing, and selling 
ballads and song-books. In London the 
ballad-singers generally work in couples-— 
especially the comic singers. The senti- 
mental generally go alone ; but there are 
very few in London who are merely senti- 
mental ballad- singers — not more than a dozen, 
at the very outside. The rest sing whatever 
comes up. The tunes are mostly picked up. 
from the street bands, and sometimes from, 
the cheap concerts, or from the gallery of the 
theatre, where the street ballad-singers very 
often go, for the express pui’pose of learning 
the airs. They are mostly utterly ignorant 
of music, and some of them get their money 
by tljc noise they make, by lieing paid to movo 
on. 'Tliero is a house in the Blackfriars’- 
road where the peo])lo has been ill for the 
last years, and where the street ballad- 
singer always goes, because he is sure of 
getting 2d. there to move on. Some, too,, 
make a point of beginning their songs out- 
side of those houses wdierc the straw is laid! 
down in front; where tlm knockers are donei 
up in an old glove the hall ad- singer is sure to 
strike up, TJie comic songs that are popular 
in the street are never indecent, but are very 
often political. They are generally sung by 
two persons, one repeating the tw'o first lines 
of the verse, and the other the two last. The 
street-ballads arc printed and puidished chiefly 
in the Seven Dials. Tliero are four” ballad- 
publishers in that cpiarter, and three at the 
East-end. Many ballads are written ex- 
pressly for the Seven-Dials press, especially 
the Newgate and tlie political ones, as weU 
as those upon any topic of the day. There 
are five known authors for the Dials press, and 
they are all street boll ad -singers. I am one 
of these myself. The little knowledge I hnve 
I picked up hit by bit, so that I hardly 
know how I have come by it. I certainly 
knew my letters before I left home, and I 
have got the rest off the dead walls and out 
of the ballads and papers I have been selling. 
I write most of the, Newgate ballads now for 
the printers in the Dials, and, indeed, any- 
thing that turns up. I get a shilling for a 
‘ copy of verses wTitten by the wretched 
culprit the night previous to his execution.’ 
1 wrote Courvoisier’s sorrowful lamentation. I 
called it, ‘ A Woice from the Gaol.’ I wrote a 
pathetic ballad on the respite of Annette 
Meyers. I did tl\e helegy, too, on Kush’s 
execution. It was supposed, like the rest, to 
be written by the culprit himself, and was 
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psrticulfiT p6xiit6nt. I didn't wnt© tliAt to 
order — I knew they would want a copy of 
verses from the culprit. The publisher read 
it over, and said, ‘ That’s the thing for the 
street public.’ I only got a shil^g for Kush. 
Indeed, they are all the same price, no matter 
how popular they may be. I wrote the life of 
Manning in verse. Besides these, I have^ 
written the lament of Calcraft the hangman 
on the decline of his trade, and many poli- 
tical songs. But song and Newgate ballad- 
writing for the Dials is very poor work. I’ve 
got five times as much for writing a squib for 
a rag-sbop as for a ballad that has taken me 
-double the time.” 

The Whistling Man. 

It sometimes hap])ens that a lad or a man, 
before being throw'u for a living on the 
streets, has often sung a song to amuse bis 
companions, or that lie has been reckoned “ a 
good whistler,*' so iie resolves to start out and 
see if he cannot turn to pecuniary profits that 
which until now he had only regarded in tJie 
light of an amusement. 

The young man from whom I elicited the 
annexed statement was one of this class. His 
appearance was rather ungainly, and when he 
walked across the room ho moved in so 
slovenly a manner that one log apiioared to 
drag itself after Ilje otlier with the greatest 
reluctance. 

When telling mo that ho liad nev('r been 
guilty of stealing, nor imprisoned, all his life, 
he did so in such u manner, and with sucli a 
tone of voice, as left little doubt on my mind 
that ho had been kept honest more by the 
fear of the gaol than by his own moral prin- 
ciple. 

His face was long and thin, and his cheeks 
so hollbwed by long whistling, tliut they ap- 
peared almost to have had a j-ound piece of 
liesh scooped out of the centre of each ol 
them. His huge thick lips w^ere generally 
Jsept half-an-inch apart, so that they gave the 
man a half-idiotic look ; and when ho rounded 
them for whistling, they reminded me some- 
what of a lamb’s kidney. 

“ I am a whistler — that is, I whistle merely 
with my lips, without the aid of anything b(3- 
sides. I have been at at about seven years. 
I am twenty next birthday. My lather was, 
and is, a coach -painter. He is, I think, at the 
present time, working in Great Queen-street, 
lincoln's-inn-fields. I h|id three sisters and 
one brother. I was the youngest but two. 
When I got to be about seven years old my 
mother died, and then I used to get into the 
streets and stop out all day playing with other 
boys, most of tliem older than myself ; and 
they often persuaded me to ‘ hop the wag,’ 
that is, play truant from school, and spend 
the money which ray father gave me to take 
to the master. SometiAes they took me to 
Covent-garden or FaiTingdon Market, where 


they used to prig a lot of apples and peaw, 
not with the idea of selling them, but to eat. 
They used to want mo to do the same, but I 
never would nor never did, or else I dare say 
I should have been better off, for they say 
* the biggest rogues get on best.’ I was 
always afraid of being sent to prison, a place I 
w as never in in aU my life. At lost I was per- 
suaded by two young companions to stop out 
all night, so we all three went to Mrs. Keding’s, 
Cburch-lanc, and had a fomq)enny lodging a- 
picce. My pals paid for me, because I’d got 
no money. I left them the next morning, 
but w'as afraid to go homo ; I had got nothing 
to eat, so 1 thought I’d see if I gould get a few 
ha’pence by singing a song. I knew two or 
tlireci, and began with the ^ Mariner’s Grave,* 
and then ‘ Lucy Neal.' I walked about all 
day, singing noarlf the whole of the time, 
})ut didn't get a penny till about six o'clock. 
By nine o’clock I mustered 10«^., and then I 
left off, and went to a lodging-house in White- 
clia])(d, where I got somotbing to cat, and 
paid iny lodging fur the night. It’s a custom 
always to pay Ixdore-hand. The next morn- 
ing I felt very down-hearted, and was half a 
mind to go home, but was afraid I should get 
a hiding. However, I at last plucked up my 
spirits, and went out again. I didn’t get any- 
tliiiig given me till about dinner-time, when a 
gentleman came up to me and asked me how 
so young a hoy as mo (;omc to bo in the 
streets ? 1 told him I couldn’t cam my living 
any otlier way. He asked my name, and where I 
lived. 1 gave him both a false name and ad- 
Iress, for T W'as afraid lest ho should go to ray 
father. Ho said I had bettor go home with 
him, so he took me to his house in Grosvenor- 
squaro, which was a very fine un — ^for he was 
a very rich man, where he gave me plenty to 
eat, and made mo wash myself, and jiut on a 
suit of his little hoy’s hifl-otf clothes, I stayed 
here three months, being oinployod to clean 
knives and boots, and run of errands. He 
used to send me twice a- week to the Bank of 
England with a cheque, which he used to 
w rite upon and tear out of a hook, and I used 
to bring hack the money. They always tied 
it up safely for me in a bag, and I put it into 
my pocket, and never took my hand off it till 
I got safe back again. At the end of three 
months he called me one day, and told me he 
was going with his wife and family into the 
countjys where, he was sony to say, there’d 
be no room for me. He then gave me H/., 
and told me to go and seek for my friends, 
and go and live with them if I could. 

“ I went home to my father, who was 
greatly pleased at seeing me again; and he 
asked what I had been doing all the time, and 
where 1 had got my clothes and money from* 
I told him fidl, and promised I would niar^r 
run away again, — so he forgave me. How- 
ever, for a long time ho would not let me . |;o 
out. At last, after a good deal of persnaeion, 
he let me out to look after a place, auA 1 soon 
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got one at Mr. Cooper’s, Surgeon, in Seven 
Bials, wl^ere I bad a week. I used to be 
ther^ from seven o’clock in the morning till 
nine at night, but I went home to my meals. 
After I’d been at my place four months, I by 
aoddent set fire to some naphtlia, which I was 
BtiisriDg up in tlie back-yard, an<l it burnt oil' 
all my eyelashes, and so I ‘ got tlie sack. ’ 
When lie paid me ray wages, — as I was afraid 
to tell my father what had happened, — 1 
started off to my old quarters in Whitechapel. 
I stopped there all day on Sunday, and the 
next three days I wandered about seeking 
work, but couldn’t get none. I then give 
it up as a bad jolj, and j»ieked up with a man 
named Jack Williams, who had no legs, lie 
was an old sailor, who had got frost-bitten in 
the Arctic regions. I used to h'ad him about 
with fl big painted board Uforo liirii. It was 
a picture of the place where he avus froze in. 
We used to go all about TIatclifle Highway, 
and sometimes ivork up as far as Notting Hill. 
On tlie averages ive got from 8s. to lOs. a-day. 
My shore was about a third. I was with him 
for fifteen months, till one nlgl't i said .soiuo- 
lliing to him when he was a-lu'd tlnu didn’t 
please him, and he got his knife out and 
stabbed my leg in two iJacos, — hero uro llit‘ 
marks. I bled a go(Kl deal. I'he othtT lodg- 
ers didn’t like to Iiit him fur it, on accounl of 
his having no legs, but they kick<‘d him out 
of tlie house, and would not l(‘t Jijin hack any 
more. They all wanted me to lock liim uj), 
hut I wouldn’t, as lie was an old pal. i uj 
three silk haudkorcliiefs was tietl round iny 
leg, and the next dny 1 was took to S(. 
Thomas’s Hospital, wdiore I remained for a- 
bout nine days. When I left the head-inirNC 
gave me ten shillings on account of being vo 
destitute — for 1 ivas without a ha’peiiiiy to 
call my own. As soon as 1 got out of the lios- 
pital 1 wont down to Ijilliugsgatt*, and bought 
some bread and pickled wdiolks at a stall, but 
when I pulled out biy money to iia^ for 'em 
some costernioug(Titig chaps knockcnl me down, 
and robbed me of •)$, I was comjilotely stunned 
by the blow\ 'rhe police came up to see what 
was the mattor, and took mo to tlie Matioii- 
liouse, ^vhere I sto])p(>d till the next morning, 
when the insj)ect()r made me tell wht're my 
father li\ed, and I was taken lionn* to hini. 
Tor about a month my father kept me under 
lock and key, and after I Jiad Ixa-u with him 
about Hi ree months more I ‘ stept it’ again, 
and as I could ahva\s whistle \ery Wtdl, I 
thought I’d tiy it for a living; so I. made a 
‘pilch’ in New’.sti(‘v't, Clovent Clarden, and 
began by wliidling ‘ Will you lo\(' me tln*u as 
now?’ but there A\a.sn’t many in tJie A\orld ns 
loved me. I di<l very av( 11 though that d.ay, 
for T got about 3.s. (kl. or so i thought I'd 
practise it aud stick to it. I ivorked all about 
town till I got wtdl know'ii. I used, sometimes, 
to go into public-Jaouses and w histlo upon a 
piece of 'bacco pipe, blowing into the bowl, 
and moving my fingers as if I was playing a 


flute, and nobody could tell the difference if 
tliey bad not seen me. Sometimes I used to 
bo asked to stand outside hotels, taverns, aud 
even club-houses, and give ’em a tune: I 
often hod sixpences, shillings, and half-crowns 
thrown me. 1 only wish I had sich luck now, 
for the world’s topsy-turvy, and I can’t get 
hfu’dly anytliiiig. I used then to earn 3#. 
hr 4 a;. a-day, and now it don't amoimt to more 
than 1.^. Od. 

“ After I’d worked London pretty well, I 
sometimes would start off a few miles out to 
the towns and villages; but, generally, it 
wasn’t much account. The countiy chaps like 
sich tunes as ‘ The Barley Stack,’ or ‘ The Little 
House under the Hill.’ I often used to whistle 
to them wliilc they danced. They liked jigs 
mostly, and alw'a} s paid me a penny a dance 
each. 

“ 1 recollect once Avbon T was whistling before 
a geiillcman’s houHe dowm at Hounslow, ho sent 
his seiTant and called me in. I Avas taken 
into a fine large room, full of looking-glasses, 
and time-pieces, and pictm*cs. 1 was never 
in sich a room before, all my life. The gen- 
tleman Avas there with Ids fandly, — about six 
on ’em, — and he told me if I’d Avhistle, and 
learn Ids birds to sing, he/d give me a soa ei’eign. 
lie bad thret^ tine brass-Avire cages, Avith a bird 
in ('ucli, slung all of a row from the ceiling. I 
sot to Avork ‘ like a brick,’ and the birds begun to 
Slug directly, and I amused ’em very much. 
1 stopj)(‘d about an liour umlahalf, and let ’em 
have all soris of tunes, and tlien he gave mo 
a s()\er(‘ign, aud told me to call agidu wdien I 
cdiiie tliat Avay ; hut befoie I li'ft ho said the 
servants A\as to give me something to (*at and 
drink, so I had <lniner in the kitchen Avith tlio 
M'rvants, and a jolly good dinner it Avas. 

“From Iloiinsiow I AVidki'd to Maidenhead, 
and took a lodg'iig for the night at the Turk’s 
Head. In the evening sonu' coimtrymo*! come 
into the tap-room and kicked up a roAv AvitU 
the inis.^n-. because slie couldn’t lodge ’em. 
Slic inn in to turn then a\iay, Avliou three of 
’mil jntehed into lier right and left; and if 
itliadnt been for me and unollier chap she’d 
liaAogof killed. When tliey got her doAvn I 
jimijaal u]>oii the table and snatched up the 
only Avea}K)ii I could find, a brass candlestick, 
and knoeked one of ’em down senseless, and 
the Ollier felloAv gc4 hold of a broomstick and 
giAo It 'em as hiu’d as he could, till Ave beat 
’em right out of the jdacc. Tliero happened 
to ho sonic police outside, drilling, who came 
over aud took three of them to the stocks,' 
wliere tliey was locked in for tAveuty -four hours.* 
The next day the magistrate sentenced ’em 
to three months’ imiinsonmeut each, and I 
started for London aud never whistled a tunn 
till I reached it, which Avas three days after- 
wards. I kept on at the old game, earning 
about 2.'?. Cd. a-day, till the militia was being 
called out, and tlien I joined them, for I 
thought it would bo #ie best thing I could do. 
I Avos sworn in by Colonel Scrivens at Eton 
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Mewa. W« wa« takm mto a stable, where » 
there was thfee horees. Four of us laid hold j 
of a alito^tber; aud then, after asking 
Tis jf we had any complaints, or were lame, 
or way unfit foae service, or was married, 
or had any cliildren ; and when we had said 
No, he asked us if we was free, able, and 
-a^ng to serve in her Majesty’s militia, in 
either England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wfidea, 
for the term of five yea^ if so long her 
Miyesty required our services ; and when we 
said we was, we took tho oath and kissed the 
book. 

« The same dsy, which was tho 11th of 
June, 1B54, we was packed off from the Water- 
loo Station for Portsmouth. After being drilled 
for three weeks I Avas returned for duty, and 
went on guard. The first guard I mounted 
was at Detach(^ Dock at l^ortsmonth — its 
where tho convicts are. I didn’t do any 
whistling there, 1 can tell yer ; I’d different 
sorts of work, tVir part of our duty was 1o bur> 
the poor fellows that died after eoniing home 
invalided from the Crimea. The pbo^dej 
through that used to call us the ‘ gamsoii 
undertakers,’ 1 Avas there thirteen months, 
and never, the Avhole lime, had more than tw() 
nights’ bed a-week ; and some ]>art of the 
time the weather Avas \ory frosty, and Ave VA^as | 
often over or.r tnikles in suoav. 1 helongetl j 
to the 4th Mid«lloscx, and no corps e\(?r did 
so much duty, or went tlirough so much hard- 
ships, ns ours. hVoiu J’ortsmoutli I AVas 
ordered, Avith my n'gimoiit, strong, to 
Butter van t, comity Cork, Ireland. When avo 
reached th(3 Irish Cluinnel a storm arose, 
and we was all fastened under lmt<‘hes, and not. 
suffered to come uxion deck for four days, by 
Achich time we reached the Cove of Cork • 
the Colonel's horse had to he thrown over- 
hoard, and they, iiuu’o than once, had senous 
thoughtff of IhroAviiig all the luggage into the 
sea as well. I .was ten months in Inland. 

I didn’t do any A\liistling there; and then the 
regiment Ava^i ordered home again on account 
of the peace. But before we left we liad a 
day’s sport, consisting of greasy-pule cliuilung, 
jumping in sacks, racing after a ])ig AAUtli a 
greasy tail, and all them sort of things ; ami 
at night the officers had a grand hall. We 
laiidcid at Portsmouth on a jMonday moniiiig 
at four o’clock, and inarched tlirough to ilie 
station, and reached Hounslow about four 
o’clock the same afternoon. A mouth after 
Ave were disembodied, and I came at on(?e to 
London. I had about 1/.^ 5s. in my poeket, 
and 1 resolved in my own mind never h) go 
whistling any more. I wcuit to my father, 
hut he refused to hijlp me in any way. X 
tried for work, hut couldn’t get any, for the 
people said, they didn’t like a militia man ; bo, 
after having spent all my money, I found 
tha4 1 must either starve or whistle, and so, 
you see, Pm once more on tho streets. 

^ While I was in Ireland I absented ray- 
aelf from the barracks for twenty-one days, 


but fearing that a picket would get hold of 
me, I walked in one morning at six o’clock. 

I was instantly placed under arrest in the 
guard-room, where I remained four days, 
when 1 was taken before the Colonel, and to 
my great surprise I saw, sitting aside of him, 
the veiy gentleman who had given me the 
pound to whistle to his birds ; his name was 
Colonel Bagot, as I found out afterwards, and 
ho was deputy-magistrate for Middlesex. He 
asked mt^ if I was* not the chap as had been 
to his house ; I told him I was, so he got me 
off Avith a good reprimand, and saved me 
being tri(*d by a court-martial. When I first 
took to sleeping at lodging-houses they was 
very different to what they are now. I’ve 
seen as mjiny as eighteen people in one cellar 
sleeping upon loose straw, coA^ered Avitb sheets 
or blankets, and as many as three in one bed s. 
but now they won’t take in any little boys like- 
as I was, unless they are with their parents 
and there’s verj few beds in a room, and never 
more than one in a bed. Married people have* 
a place always j)arh'd off for themselves. The 
insyajetor comes in all times — often in the 
middle «>f Uka night — to see that the I’egulo- 
tions ain’t broken. 

■ I used, one time, to meet another man 
AAdiislling, hut like old Dick, who was the first 
at the ])rofossion, he’s gone dead, and so I’m 
the only one at it now anyAvhere. It's very 
tiring AA^ork, and makes you precious hungry 
Avlien yon kecip at it for two or three hours; 
and I only Avish I could get something else to 
do, and you’d see. how soon I’d drop it. -i 

“'Ili(‘. tunes that are liked i)est in the 
streets is sich as ‘ Ihiu Bolt’ and ‘ Will you 
loA'o mtA t.luui as now?’ but a year or two ago, 
nothin’ Avent <loAvn like tlie * LoAV-back Oar.' 

I was alv\a\s being asked for it. I soon gets 
hold of the TH‘w tunes that comes uyi. I don’t 
think whi'^lhng ljurt.s me, hocuuse I don’t 
blow so liard as ‘ old Dick ’ usi'd. A gentle- 
man C(»m<‘ up to iru^ once in the street that 
was a doctf>r, and asked me Avhelher 1 drunk 
much, and Avhethcr I druAved ray lireath m or 
hloAved it out. I (old him I cfuildn’t get much 
to drink, and he said I ought at least to have 
lhrc(‘ lialf-pinis of beer u-day, or else 1 should 
•JO into a cfmsumption ; and Avhen I said 
1 mostly bloAvcal out Avhen 1 Avhislled, he said 
tliat Avns the b(3st, because it didn't strain 
tlie lungs bo much.” 

WiyrsTLTNG AND Dancing Boy. 

At the present time there is only one Eng- 
lish boy going about the streets of London 
dancing, and at the same time playing his 
own musical accompaniment on a tin whistle. 
There arc two or three Italian boys who dance ' 
AAdiilst they perform on either the flute or the 
hurdy-gurdy, but the lad Avho gave me the 
following statement assured me tliat he was 
the only Englishman who had mode street 
whistling and dancing ** Ids profession” 
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He was a rediheaded lad, t}f that peculiar 
white complexion which accompanies hair of 
that colour. His forehead was covered with 
freckles, so thick, that they looked as if a 
quantity of cayenne pepper had been sprinkled 
over it ; and when he frowned, his hair moved 
backwards and forwards like the twitching of 
a horse shaking off flies. 

Tve imt some ile on my hair, to make me 
look tidy,” he said. The grease had turned 
his locks to a fiery crimson colour, and as ho 
passed his hands through it, and tossed it 
backwards, it positively glittered w’ith the fat 
upon it. 

The lad soon grew communicative enough, 
and jiroceeded to s1k>w mo a blue jacket which 
he bad bought that moining for a shilling, 
and explained to me at the same time how 
artful lie had been over the bargain, for the 
boy had asked eighh‘on])ence. 

I remarked that bis shoes scjiTued in a bnd 
state, for they were really as white as a 
baker’s slippers from want of blacking, imd the 
toe of one gaped like the ojiening to a tortoise- 
shell. He explained to me that ho wore all 
his hoots out dancing, doing the double 
shuttle. 

“ Now these ’itb shot's,’’ he said, cost me 
a shilling in I'etticoat-lane not a week since, 
and looked as good as new Un'n, and oven 
now, witli a little mending, they’ll make a tidy 
pair of crab-shells again.” 

To give forc(5 to this remark, he lifted his 
leg up, but, despite bis exjilanation, I could 
not see how th(i leather could possibly bo 
repaired. 

He went through his dances for m(‘, at tin* 
same time accompanying Jiiniself on his penny 
whistle. He took liis shoes off and did a 
hornpi]»c, thumping his feet upon the floor 
the while, like palms on a iiaiu'l, so that I 
felt nervous lest there should be a pin in the 
cariiet and he be lamed by it. 

'JTie boy seemed to have no notion of bis 
age, for although ho acc-ounted for tw'enty t>vo 
years of existence, yet he insisted lie was 
only seventeen “come two months.’’ I was 
sorry to find, moreover, that lie was in the 
habit of drinking, seldom going home after his 
night’s work wiUiout being intoxicated; and, 
indeed, his thin body and ])iuched face bore 
evidence of liis excess in this resjicct, though, 
but for his assertion that “he was never 
Imngry, and food was no good to him,” I 
should hove imagined, at the first glance, that 
he was pining with want. 

He seems to be among the more fortunate 
of those who earn their living in the streets, 
for although I questioned and cross-questioned 
him in every possible way, he still clung to 
his assertion that he made '<IL per week. His 
clothes, however, bore no evidence of his 
prosperity, for his outer garment was a washed- 
out linen blouse, such as glaziers wear, wliilst 
his ti-ousei’s were of coarse canvas, and as 
black on the thighs as the centre of a drum-head. 


He brought with him a penny whistle to 
show me his musical talents, imd) certainly, 
his execution of the tiff instrument wtis rupid 
and certain. 

The following is the statement he gave 
me : — 

“ WHisTima Billy. 

That’s my name, and I’m known tdl round 
about in the Borough as ‘ Whistling Billy,’ 
though some, to be sure, colls me ‘ Whistling 
Bill,* but in general I’m ‘Billy.’ I’m not 
looking very respectable now, but you should 
see me when I’m going to the play; I looks so 
uncommon respectable, nobody knows me 
again. I shall go to the theatre next week, 
and I ‘Should just like you to see me. It’s 
surprising. 

“ I ain’t a very fat chop, am I ? but I’m just 
meaty cnrmgh for my perfession, wbi(di is 
whistling and dancing in public-houses, where 
1 gives ’em the hornpipe and the bandy jig, 
that’s dancing with my toes turned in. 

“ My father was a barber. He only charged 
a penny for shaving, but he wouldn’t cut your 
hair under twopence, and bo used to do well — 
very well sometimes; I don’t know whether 
he’s uhve now, for I ain’t seen him these ten 
years, nor asked him for a halfpenny. Mother 
ivas alive when I left, and so was my two 
brothers. T don’t know ivhether they’re alivo 
now. No, I don’t want to go and see him, for 
1 can get my own living. He used to keep a 
shop near Fitzroy square. 

“ I was always fond of (hmcing, andl rimned 
aivay from lionu) for to follow it. I don’t know 
my own age exactly : 1 w'as as tall then os I 
am now. I was twelve when I left home, and 
it must bo ten years ago, but I ain’t twenty- 
tw^o ; oh, d('ar no ! IVhy, I ain’t got no whiskers 
nor things. I drink such a lot of beer and 
stiilf, that I can’t grow no taller; gentlemen 
at the public-houses gives it me. "Why, this 
morning i was near tipsy, dancing to some 
coalhcavers, who gave me drink. 

“ I used, wdien 1 was at father’s, to go to a 
ball, and that’s where I leanied to dance. It 
was a shilling ball in the New-road, where 
there W'as ladies, regular nice ones, beautifully 
dressed. They used to see me dancing, and 
say, when I growed up I should make a 
beautiful dancer ; and so I do, for I’d dance 
against anybody, and play the whistle all the 
time. The ladies at these balls would give 
mo money then for dancing before them. 
Ah! I’d get my entrance shilling back, and 
f(jur or five into the bargain. I’d generally 
take it home to mother, after buying a little 
sweet-stuff, or such-like, and I think that’s 
why mother would let me go, ’cos I picked up 
a good bit of money. 

“It was another boy that put me up to 
running away from home. He axed me to go 
along with him, imd I went. I dare say it 
troubled father a bit when he found I’d gone. 
1 ain’t troubled him for ten years If I 
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ms to go hook to him; he’d only send me to 
work, and I make a better living by myself. 
I don’t like work, and, to tell you the truth, i 
never did work, for it’s like amusement to me 
to dance ; and it must bo an amusement, ’cos 
it amuses the people, and that’s why I gets on 
60 well. 

** When I hooked it with that chap, we went 
to Croydon, in Surrey. We went to a lodging- 
house where there was men and women, and 
boys and chaps, and all like that ; wo all slept 
in one room. I had no money with me, only 
my clothes ; there was a vexy nice velvet cap ; 
and I looked very different then to what I do 
now. This young chap had some tin, and he 
kept me. I don't know how ho earned his 
tin, for he’d only go out at iiiglit time, and 
then he’d como home and bring in money, 
and meat dnd bread, and siich-like. He said 
to me, before I went pals with him, that he’d 
keep me, and that he’d make plenty of money. 
He told mo he wanted a chum to mate with, 
so I went widi liim right off. I can’t say what 
ho was. Ho was about thirteen or fourtc*eii, 
and I never seed him do no work. He might 
have boon a prig for all I knows. 

** After I’d been in the lodging-house, this 
chap bought a stock of combs and cheap jewels, 
and then we went out togetlier, and he’d knock 
at the houses and offer the things for sale, and 
I’d stand by. There’s a lot of gentlemen’s 
houses, if you recollect, sir, round Croydon, 
on the London road. Sometimes tlie servants 
'Would give us grub instead of money. We 
had plenty to eat. Now you comes to spc'ak 
of it, I do rcmembei: ho used to bring back 
some old silver with him, such as old table- 
spoons or ladles, broke up into bits, and he’d 
make a deal selling them. I think lie must 
have been a prig. At night we used to go to 
the public-houses and dance. He never danced, 
but sit down and looked on. He said he was 
my i\ilatiou, iind I always shared my drink 
with him, and the people would sny, ‘ I’ccd me, 
feed my dog,' seeing mo going halves with 
him. 

*‘Ikept along with him for three years, he 
working in the day, and I at night, dancing. 
We palled at Plymouth, and I took up with 
another mate, and worked on to Exeter. I 
think my new mate was a regular prig, for it 
was through his putting me up to jit'igging 
tharf; I got into trouble there. This chap put 
me on to taking a brass cock from a foundry. 
It was in a big wooden butt, Avith 150 gallons 
of water in it. I got over a gate and pulled it 
out, and set all the foundry afloat. We cut 
away, but two hours afterwards the policeman 
come to the lodging-house, and though there 
was a lot of boys and girls, he picked me out, 
and I had two months for it, and all my hair 
was cut off, and I only had dry bread and gruel 
every day, and soup twice a- week.* I was jolly 
sorry for that cock business when I was 
caught, and I made up my mind never to 
take nothing more. It’s going to the lodging- 


houses puts fellows up to priggmg. The | 
chaps brings in legs of beef, and puddens, 
and clothes, and then they sells ’em cheap. 

You can sometimes buy a pair of breeches, 
worth ten shillings, for two bob, for the chaps 
don’t like to take ’em to sell at the shops, 
and would sooner sell ’em for a’most nothing 
rather than be found out. 

“ When I came out of quod I had a shilling 
give mo, and I went and bought a penny 
whistle. I was always fond of music and 
dancing, and I know’d a little of playing tlie^ 
whistle. Mother and father was both uncom- 
mon fond of dancing and music, and used to 
go out dancing and to concerts, nearevery night 
pretty well, after they’d locked the shop up. I 
made about eleven bob the first week I was 
out, for I was doing very well of a night, 
though I hail no hair on iny lieail. I didn’t 
do no dancing, but I knew jibout six tunes, 
such as ‘ Kory O’More,’ and ‘ The Girl I left 
behind me,’ two hornpipes, (the Fishers’ and 
the Sailors’) ‘St. Patrick’s Day,' and ‘The Shells 
of the Ocean,’ anew song as had just come up. 

T can play fifty tunes now. Whistles weren’t so 
common then, they weren’t out a quarter so 
much as now. Swindon had the making of them 
then, but ho worim’t the first maker of them. 
(Jlarlce is the largest iminufuctory of them now, 
and he followed Swinden. I^eople was asto- 
nished at seeing a tune played on a tin whistle, 
and gave pretty liberal. I believe I was tho 
first as ever got a living on a tin whistle. 

Now there’s more. It was at that time as I 
took to selling whistles, i carried ’em on a 
tin tray before me, and a lid used to shut on 
it, fixed. I’d pitcli before u hotel amongst the 
genlJemcn, and I’d gif 2d. a-pieco for the 
whistles, and some would give me sixpence or a 
shilling, just according. The young gents was 
them as bought mo^;t, and tlieri they’d begin 
playing on them, and afterwai'ds give them to 
the young ladies ])assirig. ’i’hey was very 
pleased with me, I’or 1 was so littli', and I done 
well. Till! lirst two months I made about 17s. 
or lb5. a-wet‘k, but alter tliat tliey got rather 
dull, so r gived up selling of them and took to 
dancing. It didn’t pay mo so 'well as tho 
whistles, for it was pretty near all profit on 
them — they only cost mo ;ld, a-do/en. I tra- 
velled idl round Devonshire, and down to 
Land’s End, in Cornwall— ‘{20 miles from 
London, apd kept on playing tho whistle on 
tho road. I knew fdl about them parts. I 
generally pitched before the hotels and the 
jpirit-shops, and began whistling and dancing; 
but sometimes I'd give tho cottiigers a turn, 
and they’d gonomlly hand over a ha’penny a- 
piece and some bruail. 

“I stopped travelling about tho south of 
England, and playing and dancing, for a little 
better than four years and a half. I didn’t do so 
well in winter as in summer. Harvest time was 
my best lime. I’d go to the fields where they 
was working, and pbiy tind dance. Sometimes 
the master would hollar out, ‘ Here, you get 
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out of thiB ! * but tlie men would speak up for 
mo nnd say, * Let him stop» master.* Many a 
fdmp^s got the sack througli me, by leaving off 
iti« work and beginning to dance. Sometimes, 
when the last load of hay was going homo 
(you see, that’s always considered the jolliest 
part, of the work), they’d make me get up to 
the top of the load, and then whistle to them. 
They was all merry — as merry as could be, and 
would follow after dancing about, men, women, 
and boys. I generally played at the harvest 
suppers, and the farmer himself would give 
mo M. or 5s. the night, bosid(‘,s my quart of 
ale. Then I’d picik up niy O.s. or Ts. in 
ha’pence among the men. I’ve had as many 
as two harvest suppers a week for tliree weeks 
or a month follomug, for 1 used to ax the 
people round what tiino they was going to 
have a s-upper, and whciro, and set (d!‘, walk- 
ing nine or ten miles to reach the farm, and 
after that we find another spot. ’ ' 

It’s very jolly among farm perrfde. They 
give you plenty of cider and ale. drunk 
the eider hot, whilst they was brewing it — 
new you knoAV. You never w'lmt food 

neitlier, for there’s more than you eau cat, 
generally bread and cheese, or maybt a little 
cold biled pork. At night, tfio men and 
women used to sleep in a kind of bam, among 
tbo clean straw ; and after tlu! beer-shops lual 
(dosed — they are all little beer-sJiops, Jld. a 
quart in your own jugs, and like that — they’d 
say to me, ‘ Come up to the doss and give us a 
tune,* and they’d come outside and dance in 
the open air, for they wouldn’t hd. them have 
no candles nor matches. Then they’d inalo^ 
tlieirselvos hapjiy, and I’d play to ’em, and 
they’d club up and give mo money, sometimes 
as mucli as 75., but I’ve nev<!r had no higher 
than that, but never no less tlian i\s. One 
man used to take all tho money for me, and 
I’d give him a pot o’ ale in the morning. It 
was a penny a dance for each of ’em as danced, 
and each stand-up took a quailc'r of a hour, 
and there was generally two hours of it ; that 
makes about seven dances, allowing for 
resting. I’ve had as many as forty dancing 
at a time, and sometimes there was only nine 
of 'em. I’ve seen all the men get up together 
and dance a lionipipe, and tho women look 
on. They always did a hornpipe or a countty 
douce. You see, som(3 of 'em would sit doAvn 
and^rink duiing the dance, hut it amounted 
to almost three dances cfieh person, and 
genemlly there was about fifty prcs(,‘nt. 
Usually tlie, men would pay for the women, 
but if they was hard up and been free Avith 
their money, the girls would })ay for them. 
They was mostly Irish, and I had to do jigs 
for them, instead of a hornpipe. My countiy 
dance was to tho tune * Oh don’t you tease me, 
pretty little dear.* Any fiddler knows that 
air. It’s alAvays played in the country for 
country dances. First they dances to each 
other, and then it’s hands across, and then 
down tho middle, and then it’s back again and 


turn. That’s the country dance, sir. ’ I tised 
to be regular tired after two hours. They’d 
stick me up on a box, or a tub, or else they'd 
make a pile of straAV, and stick mo a-top of it ; 
or if there was uny carts standing by loaded 
with hay, and tho horses out, I was told to 
mount that. There was very little drinking 
all this time, because tho heer-shops was shut 
up. Perhaps there might be such a thing as 
a pint of beer between a man and his partner, 
Avhich he’d brought in a can along Avith him. 
They only danced when it Avas moonlight. It 
never cost me nothing for lodgings all the 
harvest times, for they Avonld make me stop 
in the bam along with them ; and they was 
very good company, and took especial care of 
me. You mustn’t think this dancing took 
place every night, but only throi3 or four nights 
a-wnek. 1 find ’em out travelling along the 
road. SfAinetinu's theyVfj sent a man from 
one farm-house to bespeak mo Avliilst I was 
playing at another. There was a man as 
played on the claiionet as used to be a 
favourite among haymakers, but they i>refer 
the penny tin wliistle, because it makes more 
noise, and is shriller, and is easier heard; 
b(3sides, I’m very rapid with my fingers, an(i 
makes ’em k(^fq) on (lancing till they are tired 
out. Please God, I’ll bo clown among them 
again this summer. I goes down regular. 
Last year and the year before, and ever since 
I (‘an rccollf3ct. 

“ When I’m in London 1 nialce a good 
liAung at dancing and playing, for I'm the only, 
one that plays the whistle and dances at the 
same time. I’m reckoned the best baud at it 
of any man in toAvn or* country. I’ve often 
been backed by tho company to dance and 
play against another man, and I generally win. 
I’ve been in hotels, and danced to gentlemen, 
and made jilenty of money at it. I do aU 
manner of tricks, just to make ’em laugh — 
capering, or ‘ hanky-panky,’ as I term it. I 
once had half-a-sovercign given to me, but I 
think it was a mistake, for he says, ‘ Take that, 
and go on.’ I went home to clean myself, and 
had niy tr()us(?rs washed, and my shoes blacked, 
and Avent half-pnce to the theatre — the * Wic,' 
I think it was — and paid my shilling, and 
Avent in as tidy as a gentleman. 

“ When I first go into a public-house I go 
into the tap room, and say, ‘ Would you like 
to hear a tune, gentlemen, or see a dance, or a 
little bit of amusement?’ If they say ‘No,’ 
I stand still, and begin a talking, to mj&e ’em 
laugh. Pm not to be choked off easy. I say, 

‘ Come, gentlemen, can’t you help a poor fellow 
as is the best dancer in Englan(i ? I must have 
some pudden for breakfast, because I ain’t had 
nothing for three weeks.’ Then some say, 

‘ Well, I will see the best dancer in England; 
I’ve got a mag.’ Then after dancing I go to 
the gentleman who has given me most, and 
ask him six or seven times ‘ to^ give me a 
copper,’ declaring he’s the only as has 
given me nothing, and that makes the others 
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of lieer to grease my feet, and that makes tumblers. I used to do the dancing between 
"^tnerpy. I generally gets good nobbings the p^turing and likes of that, rveloamt 
(that’s a coUection, you know). They likes tumbling, and I was cricked for the purpose, 
the dancing better than music ; but it’s doing to teach me. I couldn’t walk for three days, 
them together thtt takes. I ax them if they’ll They put my legs round my neck, and thou 
have the hompipa or riie Irish jig, and if they couldn’t get ’em back again. I was in that 
gays the jig I do it with my toes turned in, like state, regular doubled up, for two hours, and 
as if I was handy; and that’s very popular. I thought I was done for. Some of my mates 
have been to as many as forty pubhc-houses suid, ‘There, you’ve been and spoiled that 
in a evening, , and dance inside; or if they <*hap.’ It’s dreadful painful learning tumbling, 
won’t let me cdme in, they’ll say, ‘ Dance out- When I was out witJi the posturers I used to 
side as much is you hke,’ and that’s very near play the drum and mouth-pipes ; 1 had a old 
as good for ire. If I gets inside, I’ll mop up bat and coat on. Then when my turn come, 
lif. if it’s good company, or perhaps or 4^/., I’d appear in my professional costume, and a 
and always plenty to drink — more than I can young chap who was a lluter— not a whistler, 
take, for I’m generally drunk before 1 can get like me, — would give a tune, and I’d go on tho 
home. They never gives me nothing to eat, caipet and give the Irish jig or the hornpipe, 
but it don’tmatter, for I’m seldom hungry; but ‘Tliere was four of us in the school, and 


‘ I like a drop of good beer,’ as the song says. 

“I’ve been engaged at concert-rooms to 
dance. 1 have pumps put on, and light 
trousers, and a Guernsey, dressed up as a 
sailor. That was in the country, at Oant(*r- 
buiy, and I had 7s. and plenty to cat and drink. , 
I’ve nevir appeared at a London concert-room 
though I've been axed to come in and amuse 
the company ; hut I wasn’t tidy enough, and 
didn’t like. 

“ Wnen T dance in a public-house I take 
my shoes off and say, * Now, gentlemen, watcli 
my stsps.’ For the hornpipe I begin with 
walkiig round, or ‘ twisting’ as the tenn is ; 
then t stands up, and does a double-shutile — 
or tie * straight fives' as we calls it ; then I 
walk round again before doing the hack- 
snatjhes, another kind of double-slmfHe. Tlien 
I does the rocks of Scilly, that’s when you 
twists your feet and bends sideways ; next 
coujes tlie double steps and rattles, 'that is, 
whm the heels makes a rattle coming down ; 
and I finishes with tlic squan* step. My next 
step is to walk round and collect tho money. 
Tqe Irish like to sec me do tlie jig better than 
the hornpipe. Them two aro tlie only dances 
I know. 

“ I make regular 2*. a-week. Yesterday I 
mfide 7s. ;W., and it was rainy, so I couldn’t 
gCv out till late. At Brighton Regatta 1 and 
* ny mate made 01. 10s, between us, and at 
Dover Regatta we made 8/. between us. We 
squandered 21. 10s. at the lodging-house in 
one night, betting and tossing, and playing at 
cards. We always foUows np the regatta, 
■^e made only 2i. 10s. at Hastings Regatta. 
iTou see we pick up on a Saturday night our 
ills, a-piece, and on other days perhaps Ds. or 
8s., according to the day. 

“ I used to go about with a mate who had a 
wooden leg. He was a beautiful dancer, for 
he made 'em all laugh. He’s a little chap, 
and only does the hornpipe, and he’s un. 
common active, and knocks his leg against the 
railings, and makes the people grin. Ho was 
yfry sucoessful at Brighton, because he was 


wo’d sliarc a pound a- week oacli. Wo were 
down at Dover there, and put up at the Jolly 
Sailors. I left them there, and went alone on 
to tlie camp where the GennOn Legion was — 
at Shomclifio, that’s tho jilace. 1 stopped 
tb(‘ro for three weeks, and. did veiy well, 
taking my 7s. or 8s. a-day. 

“Al‘t(‘r that 1 got tired of dancing, and 
tliouglit I'd like a change, so I went out on a 
fishing- boat. They didn’t give me nothing a. 

eek, only Is. when wo come home after two 
moiitiis, and your clothes, and victuals a- 
board. Wo first went fishing for jilaice, and 
sol<*s, and turbots, and we’d land them at 
Yarriumth, and they’d send them on to Low'- 
osloft, and from there on to London, Then 
wo went codding ofl'the coast of Holland, fur 
cod and hadduidt. It was just drawing on 
wmt(*r, and very cold. They set mo with a 
lino and I liad to keep sawing it backwards 
and forwards till 1 felt a fish bite, then to 
hawl it up. One night 1 was a near froze, 
and suddenly I had two cods bito at once, and 
tliey nearly ]>uUed me over, for they dart 
about like mad, and tug awful ; so I said to 
tho master, ‘ 1 don’t like this work.’ But he 
answers, ‘ You must like it tho time you 
stops here.' So 1 iiiailo up my mind to bolt 
the first time I got to shore. I only did it as 
a change, to see if I liked it. You’re right 
there, there ain’t no drinking on board. 

“ When you hawl up a cod they bound 
about the deck, and they’re os strong as a 
Scotch toiTier dog. When wo hold ’em down, 
we prick them un<ler the fin, to Jet tho wind 
out of them. It would choke them if we 
didn’t let it out, for it hisses as it comes off. 
It’s from dragging them up so <iuick out of 
fifteen-fathom water that gives ’em the wind. 
When they were pricked, wo chucked them 
into the well in the hold, and let them swim 
about. We kiRed them when we got to 
Gravesend by hitting them on the head with 
tom-boys — the sticks we hauls the line 
through. After three or four blows they're 
stunned, and the blood comes, and they’re 
kiUed. 
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^yihen I goes into the public-houses, part 
of my performance is to play the whistle up 
my nose. 1 don’t do it in the streets, because 
if I did there’d be thousands looking at me, 
and then the police would make a row* Last 
night I did it. I only pitched at one place, and 
did my night’s work right off. I took 4a. OJd. 
and lots of beer in an hour, from the cabbies 
and the people and all. At last the police told 
me to move on. When I plays the whistle up 
my nose, I puts the end of it in my nostril, and 
blows down it. I can do that just as easy as 
with my mouth, only not as loud. I do it as a 
variety, first in ray mouth, then in my nose, and 
then back again in my mouth. It makes the 
people laugh. I've got a cold now, so I can’t do 
it so well as at times, but I’ll let you see what 
it is like.” 

He then inserted tho wooden tongue of the 
whistle into his nostril, and blowing down it, 
began a hornpipe, which, although not so shrill 
as when he played it witli the mouth, was still 
loud enough to bo heard all over the house. 


IV.— STREET ARTISTS. 

T NOW come to the Street Artists. These in- 
clude the artists in coloured chalks on the 
pavements, the block profile - cutters, and 
others. 

Street Photogjupiiy. 

Within the last few years photographic 
portraits have gradually been diminishing in 
price, until at the present time they have 
become a regular article of street commerce. 
Those living at tho west-end of London have 
but little idea of tho number of persons who 
gain a livelihood by street photography. 

There may bo one or two “galleries” in 
the New-road, or in Tuttenlmm-court-road, 
but those supply mostly shilling portraits. 
In the eastern and southern districts of 
London, however, such as in Bermondsey, 
tho New-cut, and the Whitechapel -road, one 
cannot walk fifty yards without passing some 
photographic establishment, where for six- 
pence persons ciui have their portrait taken, 
and framed and glazed as well. 

It was m Bermondsey that I met with the 
first instance of what may he called pure 

street photography. Here a Mr. F ^1 was 

taking sixpenny portraits in a booth built up 
out of old canvas, and erected on a piece of 
si)are ground in a fumiture-hrokcr’s yard, 

Mr. F 1 had been a travelling showman, 

but finding that photography was attracting 
more attention than giants and dwarfs, he 
relinquished the wonders of Nature for those 
of Science. 

Into this yard he had driven his yellow 
caravan, where it stood like an enormous 
NoalVs ark, and in front of the caravan 
(by means of clothes-horses and posts, over 


which were spread out the large sail -like 
paintings (show-cloths), which wore used at 
fairs to decorate the fronts of booths), he had 
erected his.operatmg-room, which is about os 
long and as broad as a kuife-house, and only 
just tall enough to allow a not particularly 
tall customer to stand up with Ms hat off: 
whilst by means of two vindow- sashes a 
glazed roof had been arrange! for letting light 
into tMs little tent. 

On tho day of my visit Ntx, F 1 was, 

despite the cloudy state of tl\e atmosphere, 
doing a large business. A crovd in front of 
his tent was admiring the phonographic spe- 
cimens, wMcb, of all sizes and iu all kinds of 
frames, were stuck up against the canvas-wall, 
as irregularly as if a bill-sticker had placed 
them there. Others were gazing up at the 
chalky-looking paintings over the door-way, 
and on which a lady was ropresenned photo- 
graphing an olficcr, in the full costiane of the 
11th Hussars. 

Inside the operating room we found a 
crowd of women and children was assembled, 
all of them waiting their tui*n to be taken. 

Mr. F 1 remarked, as I entered, that ‘ It 

was wonderful tho sight of children fiiat had 
been took ; ’ and he added, ‘ when me girl 
comes for her portrait, there’s a do 2 ei\ comes 
along with her to see it took.’ 

The portraits I discovered were talen by 

Mrs. F 1, who, with the sleeves her 

dress tucked up to the elbows, was engaged at 
the moment of niy visit in pointing the 
eamera at a lady and her little boy, who, from 
his wild nervous expression, seemed to lave 
an idea that the operatress was taking her aim 
previous to shooting him. Mr. F 1 ex- 

plained to me tho reason why his wife ofeci- 
ated. “You see,” said ho, “people prelers 
more to he took by a woman than by a mtm. 
Many's a time a lady tells us to send that rrlaii 
away, and let the missis come. It’s quite 
natural,” he continued ; “ for a lady don’t miad 
taking lier bonnet off and tucking up her hair, 
or sticking a pin in here and there before cne 
of her own sect, which before a man protes 
objectionable.” 

After the portrait had been taken I fourd 
that the little square piece of glass on whic^ 
it was impressed was scarcely larger than a 
visiting card, and this being handed over 
to a youth, was carried into the caravan 
at the hack, where the process was completed; 
I was invited to follow the lad to the dwelling 
on wheels. 

The outside of the caravan was very re- 
markable, and of that peculiar class of archi- 
tecture which is a mixture of coach -and- ship 
building. In tho centre of the front of the 
show were little folding-doors witli miniature 
brass knockers, and glass let into the upper 
panels. On each side of the door were long 
windows, almost big enough for a shop-front, 
whilst the white curtains, festooned at their 
sides, gave them a pleasant appearance. The 
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entire erection was coloured yellow, and the 
numerous little wooden joists and tie-beams, 
which framed and strengthened the vehicle, 
conferred upon it a singular plaid-like ap- 
pearance. 

I mounted the broad step-ladder and en- 
tered. The room reminded me of a ship’s 
cabin, for it was panelled and had cross- 
beams to the arched roof, whilst tlie bolts and 
fastenings were of bright brass. If the win- 
dows had not been so large, or the roof so 
high, it would have resembled the fore-cabin 
of a Gravesend steamer. There were tables 
and chairs, as in an ordinary cottage room. 
At one end was the family bed, concealed 
during the day by chintz curtains, which hung 
down like a drop-scene before a miniature 
theatre; and between the openings of these 
curtains I could catch siglit of some gaudily 
attired wax figures stowed away there for 
want of room, hut standing there like a group 
of actors behind the scenes. 

Along one of the beams a blunderbuss and 
a pistol rested on books, and the showman’s 
speaking trumpet (as large as the funnel to a 
grocer’s coffee-mill) hung against the wall, 
whilst in one comer was a kind of cabin stove 
of polished brass, before which a boy was 
drying some of the portraits tliut had been 
recently taken. 

“ So you’ve took him at last,” said the pro- 
prietor, who accompanied us as he snatched 
the portrait from the boy’s hand. “Well, 
the eyes ain’t no great things, but as it’s tlie 
third attempt it must do.” 

On inspecting the portrait I found it to be 
one of those drab-looking portraits with a 
light back-ground, where the figure rises 
from the bottom of the plate as straight as a 
post, and is in the cramped, nervous attitude 
of a patient in a dentist’s chair. 

After a time I left Mr. F I’s, and went 

to another establishment close by, which had 
originally formed part of a shop in the penny- 
ioe-and- bull’s-eye line— for the name-board 
over “ Photographic Depot” was still tlie pro- 
perty of the confectioner— so that the portraits 
displayed in the window were surmounted by 
an announcement “Ginger beer Id. and 2d.” 

A touter at the 'door was crying out “Hi! 
hi !— walk inside ! walk inside ! and have your 
c'rect likeness took, frame and gloss complete, 
and only Gd. ! — time of sitting only four 
seconds !” 

A rough-looking, red-faced tanner, who had 
been staring at some coloured French litho- 
graphs which decorated the upper panes, and 
who, no doubt, imagined that they had been 
taken by the photographic process, entered, 
saying, “ Let me have my likeness took.” 

The touter instantly called out, “ Here, a 
shilling likeness for this here gent.”. 

The tanner observed that ho wanted only a 
sixpenny. 

“ Ah, very good, sir I ” mnd raising his voice, 
the touter shouted louder than before— “A 


sixpenny one first, and a shilling one after- 
wards.” 

I teU yer I don't want only sixpennortb," 
angrily returned the customer, as he entered. 

At this establishment the portraits wero 
taken in a little alley adjoining the ))remises, 
where the light was so insufficient, that even 
the blanket hung up at the end of it looked 
black from the deep shadows cast by the walls. 

When the tanner's portrait w’as completed 
it was neaily black; and, indeed, the only 
thing visible was a slight light on one side of 
the face, and which, doubtlessly, accounted^ 
for the short speech which the operator 
thought fit to male as he presented the like- 
ness to his customer. 

“ There,” he said, “ there is your likeness, 
if you like! look at it youiuitf; and only 
eightpence” — “ Only sixpence,” observed the 
man. — “ Ah ! continued the proprietor, “ but 
you’ve got a patent American preserver, and 
that’s twopence more.” 

'Phen followed a discussion, in which the 
artist insisted that ho lost by every sixpenny 
portrait ho took, and the tanner as strongly 
protesting that he couldn’t believe tliat, for 
they must get some profit any how. “ You 
don’t tumble to the rig,” said the artist ; “ it's 
the liaif-guinea ones, you see, that pays ns.” 

The touter, finding that this discussion was 
likely to continue, entered and joined the 
argument. “ Why, it’s cheap as dirt,” he ex- 
claimed indignantly ; “the fact is, our go- 
vernor’s a fnend of the people, and don’t mind 
losing a little money. He’s determined that 
everybody shall have a portrait, from tho 
highest to the lowest. Indeed, next Sunday, 
ho do talk of talcing them for threepence- 
ha'penny, and if that ain’t philandery, what 
is?” 

After the touter’s oration the tanner seemed 
somewhat contented, and paying his eight- 
pence left the shop, looking at his picture in 
all lights, and repeatedly polishing it np with 
tho cufl‘ of his coat-sleeve, as if he were trying 
to brighten it into something like distinctness. 

Whilst r was in this establishment a cus- 
tomer was induced to pay twopence for having 
the theory of photography explained to him. 
The lecture was to the effect, that tho brass 
tube of the “ cumerer” was filled with clock- 
work, which carried the imago from the lens 
to the ground glass at the back. To give 
what the lecturer called “ hockojlar proof 
of this, the camera was carried to the shop- 
door, and a hoy who was passing by ordered 
to stand still for a minute. 

'* Now, tlicn,” continued the lecturer to the 
knowledge-seeker, “ look behind here ; there's 
the himago, you sec ; ” and then addressing 
tho boy, he added, “Just open your mouth, 
youngster;” and when the lad did so, the 
student was asked, “ Are you looking down 
the young un’s throat?” and on his nod^ng 
assent, he was informed, “ Well, tiiat’s the 
way portraits is took.” 
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Of k Photoobaphio Mav. 

Tve been on and off at photographio- 
portmit taking since its commencement — 
that is to say, since they were taken cheap — 
two years this summer. I lodged in a room in 
Lambeth, and I used to take them in the 
back>yard — a kind of garden ; 1 used to take 
a blanket off the bed, and used to tack it on a 
clothes-horse, and my mate used to hold it, if 
the wind was high, whilst I took the por- 
•trait 

** The reason why I took to photographing 
was, that I thought I should like it better 
than what 1 was at. I was out busking and 
drag-pitching with a banjo then. Busking is 
going into public-houses and playing, and 
singing, and dancing; and dnig-pitchiog is 
going out in the day down the little courts — 
tidy places, little terraces, no thoroughfares, 
we call drags. I’m a very detemined chap, 
and when I take a hideainto my head I always 
do it somehow or other. I didn’t know any- 
thing about photographs then, not a mite, hut 
I saved up my money ; sometimes a I.’*. ; if 1 
had a good day. Is. (id. ; and my wdfe she 
went to work at diy boot- binding, and at 
night dancing at a exhibition, or such -like 
(she's a tolerable good dancer — a penny ex- 
hibition or a parade dancer at fairs ; that is, 
outsido a show) ; sometimes she is Mademoi- 
selle, or Madame, or what it may be. I got a 
loan of 8/. (and had to pay 4/. lla. for it), and 
witli what I’d saved, I managed to get together 
61. 6 s.f and I wont to Gilbert Flemming’s, in 
Oxford-street, and bought a complete appa- 
ratus for taking pictures; 0| by 4|, for 61. 69 . 
Then I took it home, and opened the next 
day to take portraits for what we could get — 
la. and over. I never knew anything about 
taking portraits then, though they showed me 
when I bought the apparatus (but that was 
03 good as nothing, for it tokos months to 
learn). But I had cards ready printed to put 
• in the window before I bought the apparatus. 
The very next day I had the camera, I had 
a customer before I had even ti’iod it, so I 
tried it on him, and I gave him a black 
picture (fori didn’t know how to make the 
portrait, and it was all black when I took the 
glass out), and told him that it would come 
out bright as it dried, and he went away quite 
delighted. I took the first Sunday after we 
had opened 1/. 6s. 6d., and everybody was 
quite pleased with their spotted and black 
pictures, for we still told them they would 
come out as they dried. But the next w eek 
they brought them back to be changed, and 
I could do them better, and they had middling 
pictures-— for I picked it up very quick. 

“ I had one fellow for a half-guinea portrait, 
and ho was from Woolwich, and I made him 
come three times, like- a lamb, and ho stood 
pipes and *bacoa, and it was a thundering bad 
one after all. He was delighted, and he 


swears now it’s the best he ever had took, fof 
it don’t fade, but will stop black to the end of 
the world; though he remarks that I deceived 
him in one thing, for it don’t come out bright. 

“ You see, when first photography come up 
I had my eye on it, for I could see it would 
turn me in something some time. I went and 
worked as a regular labourer, carrying pmls 
and so on, so as to try and learn something 
about chemistry ; for I always had a hankling 
after science. Me and Jim was out at Strat- 
ford, pitching with the baiyo, and I saw some 
men coming out of a chemical works, and we 
went to ‘ nob ’ them (that’s get some halfpence 
out of them). Jim was tambo beating, and 
wo was both black, and they called us lazy 
beggars, and said we ought to work as they 
did. So we told them we couldn’t get work, 
wo had no characters. As wo went home I 
and Jim got talking, and he says, ‘What a 
fine thing if we could get into tho berth, for 
you’d soon learn about them portraits if you 
get among the chemicals;’ so I agreed to go 
and try for the situation, and told him that if 
I got the berth Td ‘nanti panka his nabs 
snide that means, I wouldn’t turn him up, or 
act nasty to him, but would share money the 
same as if we were pitching again. That 
slang is mummers’ slang, used by strolling 
professionals. 

“I stopped there for near twelvemonths, on 
and off. I had 10«. at first, but I got up to l(5tf. ; 
and if I’d stopped I’ve no doubt I should have 
been foi’emau of one of the departments, for 
I got at last to almost the management of 
the oxalic acid. They used to make sulphate 
of iron — ^ferri sulp is the word for it— and car- 
bonate of iron, too, and I used to be like the 
red man of Agar then, all over red, and 
a’most thought of cutting that to go for a 
soldier, for I shouldn’t have wanted a uniform. 
Then I got to charging tlu'- retorts to make 
carbonate of ammonia, and from that I went to 
oxaUc acid. 

“ At night, me and Jim used to go out with 
the banjo and taniborine, and we cf)uld 
manage to make up our shares to from l8y. to 
a guinea a- week each ; that is, sharing my 
wages and all; for when wo chum together 
we always panka each other bona (that is, 
share). We always made our ponta (that is, 
a pound) a- week, for Ave could average our 
duey hionk poroon a darkey,’ or two shillings 
each, in the night. 

“That’s how I got an idea of chemicals, 
and when I went to photography many of the 
veiy things I used to manufacture was the 
very same as Ave used to take portraits, such 
as the hyposulphate of soda, and the nitrate 
of silver, and the sulphate of iron. 

“ One of the reasons why I couldn’t take 
portraits was, that when I bought my camera 
at Flemming’s he took a portrait of me Avith 
it to show me how to use it, and as it was a 
dull afternoon he took .90 seconds to produce 
the picture. So, you see, when 1 went to work 
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I thought I ought to let my pictures go the 
Bsme time ; aud hang me if 1 didn% whether 
the sun was shining or not 1 let my plate 
stop 90 seconds, and of wurse they used to 
come out overdone and quite white, and as the 
evening grew darker they came better. When 
I got a good one 1 was surprised, and that 
picture went miles to be shown about. Then 
I formed an idea that 1 had made a miscal- 
culation as to my time, and by referring to the 
sixpenny book of instructions I saw my mis- 
take, and by the Sunday — that was five days 
after— I was very much improved, and by a 
month I could take a very tidy picture. 

“ I was getting on so well I got some of my 
portraits, when they was good ones, put in a 
chandler’s shop ; aUd to l)e sure I got first- 
rate specimens. I used to go to tlie different 
shilling portrait galleries and have a likeness 
of myself or friends done, to exhibit in my 
own ^vindow. That’s the way I got my 
samples to begin with, and I believe it’s done 
aU over Londoru 

“ I kept at this all the winter, and all the 
time I suppose I earned 30«. a-week. When 
summer come again 1 took a place with a 
garden in the Old Kont-road, and there I 
one middling, but I lost the majority of my 
usiness by not opening on a Sunday, for it 
was a religious neighbourhood, and 1 could 
have earned my 61. a-week comlortublc, for as 
it was I cleared my ‘4/. regular. Then 1 had 
a regular tent built up out of clothos-horsos. 
I stopped there till I had an offer of a good 
situation, and I accepted of it, at *M. a-iveek. 

“ My new place was in Whitechapel, and we 
lowered the price from a shilling to sixpence. 
We did well there, that is the governor did, you 
know, for 1 ’ve taken on the average from (K) to 
100 a-day, varying in price from sixpence to half- 
a-guinea, and the majority was shilling ones. 
The greatest quantity I ever took was 14(i in 
one day, and 124 was taken away as tliey was 
done. The gpvernor used to toko 20/. a-week, 
and of that 81. clear profit, after paying me 2/. 
the men at the door 24#., a man and woman 
29#., and rent 21. My governor had, to my 
knowledge, 11 other shops, and I don’t know 
all of his establishments ; I managed my con- 
cern for him, and he never come near us some- 
times for a month. 

“ I left on my own accord after four months, 
and I joined two others on equal shares, and 
opened a place of my own in Southwark. 
Unfortunately, I begun too late in the season, 
or I should have done well there ; hut at first 
we realised about 21. a-week each, and up to 
last week we have shared our 25#. a-head, 

“ Sunday is the best day for shilling portraits ; 
in fact, the majority is shilling ones, because 
then, you see, people have got their wages, and 
don’t mind spending. Nobody knows about 
men’s ways better than we do. Sunday and 
Monday is the Derby-day like, and then after 
that they are about cracked up and done. 
The largest amount Tve taken at Southwark 


on a Sunday is 80 — over 4/. worth, but then 
in the week-days it's different; Sunday’s 15#. 
we think that very tidy, some days only il#. or 4#. 

“ You see we are obliged to resort to all sort 
of dodges to make sixpenny portraits pay. It’s a 
very neat little picture our sixpenny ones is ; 
with a little brass rim round them, and a neat 
metal inside, and a front glass ; so how can that 
pay if you do the legitimate business ? The glass 
will cost you 2 A a-dozen — this small size— 
and you give two with every picture ; then the 
chemicals wilf cost quite a halfpenny, and 
varnish, and frame, and fittings, about 2d. 
We reckon 3d. out of each portrait. And then • 
you see there’s house-rent and a man at the 
door, and boy at the table, and the operator, 
all to pay their wages out of this 6d . ; so you 
may guess where the profit is. 

“ One of our dodges is wliat we term ‘ An 
American Air-Preserver;’ which is nothing 
more tlnm a card, — old benefit tickets, or, if 
wo are liard up, even brown paper, or any- 
tliink,— soap wrappings, just varnished on 
one side. Between our private residence and 
our shop, no piece of card or old paper es- 
capes us. Supposing a party come in, and says 
1 should like a portrait ;’ then I inquire which 
they'll have, a shilling or a sixpenny one. If 
they prefer a sixpenny one, I then make them 
one up, and I show them one of the air-preser- 
vors, — ^wliich wo keep ready made up,— and I tell 
them that they are all cliemicalized, and come 
from America, and that without them their 
picture will fade. I also tell them that I make 
nothing out of them, for that they are only 
2d. and cost all tJio money ; and that makes 
’em buy one directly, lliey always bite at 
them ; and we’ve actually had people come to 
us to have our pi’csorvers put upon oUier per- 
sons’ portraits, saying they’ve been ever}where 
for them and con’t get them. I charge 3d. if 
it’s not one of our pictures. I’m the original in- 
ventor of the ‘ Patent American Air-Preserver.’ 
We first called them the ‘London Air-Pre- 
servers;’ but they didn’t go so well as since 
tliey've been the Americans. * 

“ Another dodge is, I always take the portrait 
on a sliiliing size ; and after they are done, I 
show them what they can have for a shilling, — 
the full size, with the knees ; and table and 
a vase on it, — and let them understand that 
for sixpence they have all the back-ground and 
legs cut off; so as many take the shilling 
portraits as sixpenny ones. 

“ Talking of them preservers, it is aston- 
ishing how they go. We’ve actually had pho- 
tographers themselves come to us to buy our 
‘ American Air- Preservers.’ '^Ve tells them 
it’s a secret, and we manufacture them our- 
selves. People won’t use their eyes. Why, 
I’ve actually cut up an old band-box afore 
the people’s eyes, and varnished it and dried 
it on the hob before their eyes, and yet they 
still fancy they come from America ! Why, we 
picks up the old paper from the ehop-eweep* 
ing, and they make iirsLrate ^ Palent American 





Afc-PreiervwEif* Actwiiy, when W9hm be^ 
short, tom off & bit of old stigwr-pt^er; 
aiid stook it Oft irilhi^ 
tboytiHy h«t ^ime away happy and con- 
. Bnayonimist remarnb^ it is really 
a ftaiM Hank ibr it does do good and do 
p s ss a iw lheyctare. 

** Another of onr dodges,— and it is asplen. 
diddodge, though it wants a nerve to do it,— 
is the brightening solution, which is nothing 
> more than aqua distilled, or pure water. 
When we take a portrait, Jim, my mate, 
who stops in the room, hollows to me, * Is it 
• boiiii ? ' That is^Is it good ? If it is, I say, 
* S^, ’ That is, — Yes. If not, I say ‘ Nanti.’ 
If it is a good one he takes care to publicly 
expose that one, that all may see it, as a re- 
commendation to others. If I say ‘Nanti,’ 
then Jim takes it and finishes it up, drying it 
and putting it up in its frame. Then he 
wraps it up in a large piece of paper, so that 
it take sometime to unroll it, at tlie some 
time crying out ‘ Take sixpence from this 
lady, if you please.* Sometimes she says, * 0 
let me see it first;’ but he always answers, 
‘ M(mey first, if you please ma’am ; pn\ for it 
first, and then you can do what you like with 
it Here, take sixpence from this lady.’ 
When she sees it, if it is a black one, she’ll 
say, * Why this ain’t like me; there’s lu) i>ic- 
ture at all.’ Then .lim says, ‘ Tt will hecuin(? 
better as it dries, and come to your natural 
complexion.* If slie still grumbles, lie tells 
her that if she likes to have it pnssed through 
the brightening solution, it >viil come out 
lighter in an hour or two. They in g(nieral 
liave it brightened; and then, before their 
face, we dip it into some water. We then dry 
it off and replace it in the Iramo, wTup it up 
carefully, and tell them not to expose it to 
the air, but put it in their bosom, and in an hour 
or two it will be all right. This is only done 
when the portrait come out black, as it doesn’t 
pay to toko two for sixpcn{!e. Sometimes they 
brings thorn back the next day, and sajs, ‘ It’s 
not dried oilt as yon told us ; ’ and then we 
take another portrait, and charge tlicin 
more. 

“ We also do what we call the ‘ biUhing,’ — 
another dodge. Now to-day a party cuinc in 
during a shower of rain, when it was so dark 
it was impossible to take a portrait; or 
they will come in, sometimes, just as we 
are shutting up, and when the gas is lighted, 
^ to have their portraits taken; tlien vro do 
this. We never turn business away, and yet 
itis impossible to take a portniit ; so we ask 
them to sit down, and then we go through 
the whole process of taking a portrait, only 
we don't put any plate in the camera. We 
always m^e ’em sit a long time, to make ’em 
think it’s all right,— I’ve had them for two- 
and‘^-h«lf minutes, till their eyes run down 
with water. We then tell them that we’ve 
taken the portrait^ but that we shall have 
^to keep iaUUi night in the chemical bath 


to bring it out, because the wetuhei^ 
baA We inaae^ as ft depb^ 

and give them ft written? pap^ at ftit ordet for 
the pietuse^. If in the monting they come 
theK»elves we get them to sit ftgain, then 
we do re&Uy take a portrait (ff them; but if 
they send anybody, im either say that the 
bath was too strong and eat the picture out, 
or that it was too weak and didn’t bring it out; 
or else I blow up Jim, and pretend he hem 
upset the bath and broke the picture. We 
have had as many as ten pictures to bathe in 
one afternoon. 

“ If the eyes in a portrait are not seen, and 
they comphiiii, we taJee a pin and dot them; 
and that brings the eye out, and they like it. 
If the hair, too, is not visible we takes the 
pin again, and soon puts in a beautiful head 
of hair. It requires a deal of nerve to do it; 
Imt if they still grumble I say, ‘ It’s a beauti-' 
fill picture, and worth half-a-crown, at the 
least;’ and in the end they genendly go off 
contented and happy. 

“ When we are not busy, we always fill up 
the time taking specimens for the ^vindow, 
Anybody who’ll sit we take him ; or wc do one 
another, and the young woman in the shop 
who colours. Specimens are very useful f 
things to ns, for this reason, — if anybody 
comes in a hurry, and won’t give us time to 
do the picture, then, as we can’t afford to let 
lier go, we either and goes through all the 
business, and I says to Jim, ‘Get one from the 
window,’ and then he takes tlit^ first specimen 
that comes to hand. Then wo fold it up in 
paper, and don’t allow her to see it until sho 
jaiys for it, and tell her not to expose it to 
the air for three days, and that if then she 
doesn’t approve of it and will call again we 
will take her another. Of coursi* they in 
gimeral comes hack. Wo have made some 
queer mistakes doing this. ( )ne day a young 
lady came in, and wouldn’t wait, so Jim takc.s 
a specimen from llie window, and, as luck 
would have it, it was the portrait of a widow 
in her cap. She insisted upon opening, .and 
then slio said, ‘ This isn’t me ; it’s got a 
vndow’s cap, and I was never mameti in ail 
my life !’ Jim answers, ‘ Oh, miss ! why it’s a 
beautiful picture, and a correct likeness,’ — 
and so it was, and no lies, but it wasn’t of 
her. — Jim talked to her, and says he, ‘ Why 
this ain’t a cap, it’s the shadow of the hair, — 
for she had ringlets, — and she positively 
took it away believing that such was the case ; 
and even promised to send us customers, which 
she did. 

“ There was another lady that come in a 
hurry, and would stop if we were not more than 
a minute ; so Jim ups with a specimen, with- 
out looking at it, and it was the picture of a 
woman and her child. We went through the 
business of focussing the camera, and then 
gave her the portrait and took the 6d, When 
she saw it she cries out, ‘ Bless me ! there’s a 
child : 1 haven’t B6^er a ohHd!’ Jlim looked at 







at tbe^etoe^ as if compamgy 
aad m>T^ ha, is oartamly a wo&derfiil lik^ 
aa|i9r3i^ ^ 01 ^ of the beat we erer Uiok, 
Iff the waj^ jotLsat;. aad what has oceaskmad 
it waa a ehild passi^ through the yard.' She 
she supposed it uaust be so, and took the 
pcfftrait away highly delighted. 

^ Onoe a sailor come io, and as he was m 
hfMie» I shoved ou to him the picture of a car- 
penter, who was to call in the afternoon for 
his portrait. The jacket was dork, but there 
was a white waistcoat ; still I persuaded him 
that it was his blue Guernsey which had come 
up very light, and he was so pleased that he 
gave us 9d. instead of Od. The fact is, people 
don’t know their own faces. Half of ’em have 
never looked in a gloss half a dozen times in 
their life, and directly they see a pair of eyes 
and a nose, they fancy they are their owtu 

“ The only time we were done was with an 
old woman. We hod only^one specsinen left, 
and that was a sailor man, very dai-k — one of 
our black pictures. But she put oi\ her spec- 
tacles, and she looked at it up and down, and 
says, * Eh ? ’ I said, ‘ Did you speak, ma’am ? ’ 
and she cries, ‘ Why, this is a man I here’s the 
whiskers.’ I left, and Jim tried to humbug her, 
for I was bursting with laughing. Jim siud, 
‘ It’s you ma’am ; and a very excellent likeness, 
I assure you.’ But she kept on saying, ‘ Non- 
sense, I ain’t a man,’ and wouldn t have it. 
Jim wanted her to leave a deposit, and come 
next day, but she never called. *lt was a little 
too strong. 

“ There was an old woman come in once and 
wonted to be taken with a favourite hen in her 
hip. ‘ It was a very bad picture, and so black 
tliere was nothing but the outline of her face 
and a white speck for the beak of the bird. 
When she saw it, she asked wlicre tlie bird 
was ? So Jim took a pin and scratched in an 
eye, and said, ‘Thefcit is, ma’am — that’s her 
eye, it’s coming out,’ and tlieii ho made a line 
for tlie comb on the head, and she kept saying, 

‘ Wonderful I ’ and wtt.s quite delighted. 

“ The only bod money we have taken was 
from a Methodist clergyman, who came in for 
a H. Od. portrait. lie ga\e us a bad six- 
pence. 

“ For colouring we charge ty, more. If the 
portraits are bad or dark we till them, that if 
they have them coloured the likeness will be 
perfect. Wo llesh the face, scrahdi tlie cys in, 
and blue the coat and colour the tablecloth. 
Sometimes tlie girl who does it puts in such 
a lot of tiesh paint, that you con scarcely dis- 
tinguish a feature of the pei’son. If they 
grumble, we tell them it will be all right w'heii 
the picture’s dry. If it’s a good picture, the 
colour looks very nice, but in the black ones 
we are obliged Ui stick it on at a tremendous 
rate, to xoaka it show. 

Jim stands at the door, and he keeps on 
sayinjg, ‘ A correct portrait, framed and glazed, 
for sixpence, beautifully enamelled.’ Then, 
when they are listening, he shows thespedmen 


in liis hands, and adds,^ If not approvedot m 
diarge made.' ^ 

" One motauigi when we had been doba^ 
‘ quisby,' that is, stopping idle, we hit upon* 
another dodge. Some Mends dropped in to 
see me, and as I left to accompany them to a 
tavern close by, 1 cried to Jina, * Take that 
public-house opposite.' He brought the 
camera and stand to the door, sad a soon 
collected. He kept saying, ' Stand back, gen- 
tlemen, stand bat^ ! 1 am about to take the 
public-house in*’ front by this wonderful pro- 
cess.’ Then he went over to the house, and 
asked ther landlord, and asked some gentlemen 
drinking there to step into the' road whilst he 
took the house with them facing it. Then 
ho went to a policeman and asked him to stop 
the carts from passing, and he actually di<L 
By this way he got up a tremendous mob. 
He then put in the slide, pulled oft' the cap of 
the camera, and focussed tlie house, and pre- 
tended to take the picture, though he had 
no prepared glass, nor nothing. When he 
had done, he called out, ‘■rortraits taken in 
one minute. We are now taking portraits for 
Gd. only. Time of silting, two seconds only. 
Step inside and have your’n taken imme- 
diately.’ There was a reguhu' rush, and I hod 
to be fetched, and wo took worth right oC 

‘‘ People seem to think the camera will do 
anything. We actiudly jiersiiade tliem thtit it 
wiil nieHinerise them. After their portrait i» 
taken, wo ask them if they would like to be 
mesmerised hy the camera, and the charge is 
only iid. AVe then focus the camera, and tell 
them to look firm at the tube *, and they stop 
there for two or three minutes staring, till their 
•yes begin to water, and then they complain of 
dizziness in the head, and give it up, saying they 
‘ can’t stand it.’ I always tell them the operation 
was beginning, and they were just goiag off, 
mly they didn’t stay long enough. They always 
remark, ‘Well, it certainly is a wunderM 
machine, and a most curious invention,’ Onco 
a coalh caver camo in lobe mesmerised, but ho 
got into n rage after five or six minutes, and 
said, ‘ Strike me dead, ain’t you keeping mo 
a while ! ’ lie wouldn’t stop still, so Jim told 
him his sensitive nerves was too powerful, and 
sent him olf cursing and swearing because he 
couldn’t be mesmei’ised. Wo don’t have many 
of these mesmerism customers, not more than 
four in these five mouths ; but it’s a curious 
circumstance, proving what fools people is. 
Jim says he only introduces these games when 
business is dull, to keep my spirits up— and 
they certainly ai'e most laughablft. 

“ I also profess to remove warts, which I do 
by touching them with nitric acid. My price 
is a penny a wart, or a shilling for tlie job ; for 
some of the hands is pretty well smothewid 
with tliem. You see, we never turn 
away, for it’s hard work to ];nak6 a llviim ^ 
sixpenny portraits. My wait patients 
come twice, for they screams out tea Ihottsaad 
bhia murdm when the aeid biteft 
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" Aiw><ih» of my callings is to 4ye the hahr. 
Yojt BC«k I nave a good many* refuse baths, 
'Mostly nitrate of silrer, the same as 
al|"j|fw4y68 is composed of. 1 dyes the 
and moustache for Is. The worst of 
it4i» that nitrate of silver also blacks the skin 
i!^|yeii!e(ver it touches* One fellow with carroty 
mt come in one day to have his whiskers 
died, and I went clumsily to work and let the 
i^uflf trickle down his chin and on his cheeks, 
as well as making the flesh at the roots as 
black as a hat He came the next day to have 
it tak^ off, and I made him pay 3d. more, and 
then removed it with cyanide, which certainly 
^d clean him, but made liim smart awfully. 

** 1 have been told that there are near upon 
S50 houses in London now getting a livelihood 
taking sixpenny portraits. There’s ninety of ’em 
I’m personally acquainted with, and one man 
I know has ten Afferent shops of his own. 
There’s eight in the Whitechapel-rcad alone, 
from Butoher*row to the Mile-end ’ turnpike. 
Bless you, yes ! they all make a good living at it. 
Why, I could go to-morrow, and they would be 
}glad to employ me at 21. a-week — indeed 
they have told me so. 

“ If we had begun earlier this summer, we 
could, only with our little affair, have made 
fimn 81. to 10/. a-week, and about one- third of 
that is expenses. You see, I operate myself, 
and ihat cuts out 2/. a-week.” 

The Penny PnoriLE-CoTTEU. 

The young man from whom the annexed 
statement was gathered, is one of a class of 
:fltreet.artists now fast disappearing from view, 
but which some six or seven years ago occu- 
pied a very prominent position. 

At the period to which 1 allude, the steam- 
boat excursionist, or visitor to the pit of a 
London theatre, whom Nature had favoured 
with very prominent features, oftentimes 
found displayed to public view, moat unex- 
|)ectedly, a tolerably correct, profile of Idmself 
in black paper, mounted upon a white card. 
As soon as attention was attracted, the ex- 
hibitor generally stepped forward, offering, in 
a respectful manner, to “ out out any lady’s 
or gentleman’s likeness for the small sum of 
one penny;’’ an offer which, judging from the 
account below given as to the artist’s takings, 
eeems to have been rather favourably re- 
sponded to. 

.The appearance presented by the profile - 
outter from whom I derived my information 
bofdcix^d on the “ respectable.^’ He was a tall 
thin man, with a narrow face and long fea- 
tojres, His eyes were large and animated. 
He was dressed in black, and the absence of 
shfrt ooUor round his bare neck gave him a 
dim appearance. He spoke os follows : — 
I'm profile-cutter, or, as we in the 

professiom^ ourselveB, a profilist. X oom- 
menoed e^bg profiles when I was 14 years 
; ^ fi»» smi^ Ooqniring a taste for cutting oat 


ornament#, &o. Jffy father’s a very respect- 
able man, and been in one situation 27 years. 
I left ckdiool against his wish when X was 10 
years old, for 1 didn’t like school much, though, 
mind you, I’m a good scholar. I can’t write 
much, but I can read anything. After leaving 
school, I went airand*boy to a printer, and 
was there nine months. 1 had 4^. Od. per week. 
Then I went to a lithographic printer’s, to turn 
a double-action press, but the work was too 
hard fbr a boy, and so I left it. I stopt there 
about nine weeks, and then I was out of w(a*k 
some time, and was living on my parents. I 
next went to work at a under-priced hatter’s, 
termed a ‘knobstick’s,’ but I was disgusted 
with the price paid for labour. I was a body- 
maker. I learned my lii*st task in four hours, 
and could do it as well as those who’d been at 
it for months. I earn’d good money, but I 
didn’t like it, for it was boys keeping men out 
of employment who’^ served their seven years 
to the trade. I left the hatter’s after I’d been 
there two seasons, and then I was out of work 
for some months. One day I went to a fair at 
the Tenter-ground, Whitechapel. While I was 
walking t^out the fair, I see a young man I 
knew standing as ‘doorsman* at a profile- 
cutter’s, and he told me that another *profile- 
cutt(ir in the fair wanted an assistant, and 
thought I should do for it. He know’d I was 
handy at drawing, because he was at the 
hatter’s along with me, and I used to chalk the 
men’s likenesses on the shoj) door. So I went 
to this man and engaged. I liad to talk at 
the door, or ‘ tout,’ as we coll it, and put or 
mount the likenesses on cards. I was rafher 
backward at touting at first, but 1 got over 
that in the course of the day, and could 
putter like anything before the ’day was over. 
I had to shout out, ‘ Step inside, ladies and 
gentlemen, and have a correct likeness taken 
for one penny.’ We did a very good business 
the two days of the fair that I attended, for I 
was not there till tlie second day. We took 
about 4/., but not all for penny likenesses, be- 
cause, if wo put the likeness on card we 
charged 2d.y and if they was bronzed we 
charged 6d., and if they were framed com- 
plete, l5. My pay was 4*. per day, and I was 
found in njy keep. 

“ When the Tenter-ground fair was over, 
the profilist asked me if I’d travel with him, 
and I agreed upon stated terms. I was to 
have 4s. for working days, and Is. and keep, 
and lodgings &c. for off-days. So we started 
next day for Luton ' Statties,’ or Statues as 
it should be called. Luton is 32 miles from 
London, and this we walked, carrying with us 
the booth and every requisite for busmess the 
whole of the distance. I had not got my 
father’s leave ; I didn’t ask for it, because I 
knew he’d object. We started for Luton at 
12 o’dock in the day, and got there by 10 
o’dock at night, and our load was not a v^ 
light un, Ihr rm ture the pair of us couldn’t 
have badless than 3 eirt. to eany. X wassoheat 
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that I dropt do^ about a 4uile bOfore we got 
to the towzit but a stranger came up and offered 
to cany my load for me the rest of the journey. 
I went to sleep on the bank, though it was so 
late at night. While 1 was keeping the horse- 
patrol came along and woke me up. Ho told 
me I’d better get on, as I'd only a xmle to go. I 
got up and proceeded on, and turning the comer 
of the road, I distinctly saw the lights of Luton, 
which enlivened me very much. I reached the 
town about a half-an-hour after my mate. We 
had a very good fair. Fossett was there with 
his performing birds and mice, and a nice con- 
cern it was ; but since then he’s got a fust-rate 
circus. Ho travels the country still, and his 
concern is wortliy a visit from any body. 
There was Frederick’s tlieiitrical booth there, 
and a good many others of the same sort. 

“We did very well, having no opposition, 
for we cut out a great many likenesses, and 
most of them twopenny ones. It’s a great 
place for the straw-ploiters, but there’s about 
seven women to one man. There was plenty 
of agricultural men and women there as well, 
and most of the J ohii Jind Molls had their pro- 
tiles cut. If a ploughman had his cut, he 
mostly gave it to his sweetheart, and if his girl 
hod hers cut out, she returned the compli- 
ment. 

“ From Luton we went to Stourhiteh fair, 
Cambridge, and there we had very bad luck, for 
we had to build out of the fair, alongside of 
another likeness-booth, and it was raining all 
the while. We cut out very few likenesses, for | 
we didn’t take above a half a sovereign the 
whole three days. 

“ After leaving Stourbitcli, wc took tin* road 
for Feterborough-bridge fair. Being a cross- 
country road, there was no conveyance, and 
not liking the job of carrying our traps, w<* got 
a man who had a donkey and barrow to put 
our things aside <jf his own, and we agreed to 
pay him 4*. for the job. After we’d got about 
ten miles on the road, the donkey stopt short, 
and wouldn’t move a peg. We didn’t know 
what to do for the best. At last one of our 
party pulled off his hat and rattled a stick in 
it. The donkey pricked up his ears with flight, 
and darted off like one o’clock. After a bit he 
stopt again, and tlu'n we had to repeat the 
dose, and so wo managed at last to get to 
Peterborough. Wo had out-and-out luck at 
this fair, for we cut out a great many liko- 
nesees, and a rare lot of ’em were bronzed. 
We took in the three days about 0/. This is 
supposed to be a great fair, and it’s supported 
principally by respectable people. Some of 
the people that came for profiles wore quite 
gentlefolks, and they brought their families 
'with them ; they're the people we like, because 
they believe we can cut a likeness, and stand 
still while we’re doing it. But the lower 
orders are no good to anybody, for when they 
ent^ the booth they get larldng, and make 
derieUms, and won’t stand still; and when 
that’s iha case, w© don’t take any trouble, but 



cut out anything, and say it’s like ’em, 
then they often say, ‘ Ah, it’s as much lik^ 
me as it’s like him.’ But we always manage 
to get the money. There was a good many 
I dashing young shop chaps came and had their 
portraits taken. They dress very fine, because 
they’ve got no other way to spend their money, 
for there’s no theatre or concert-rooms in the 
place. 

“We went, after leaving Peterborough, to two 
or throe other fqjrs. At last we got to a fair in 
Huntingdonshire, and there I quarrelled with 
my mate, because he caught me practising 
with his scissors ; so I went into a stall next 
to whore we stood and bought^ a penny pair; 
but the pair I picked out was a sixpenny pair 
by rights, for they had fell off a sixpenny card 

I by accident. 1 practised with them, whenever 

I I got a chance. Wo got on pretty w'ell, too, at 
this fair. Wo took about 3/. in the three days. 
When we got to our lodgings — the first night 
was at a public lioime — I got practising again, 

I and my mate snatched piy scissors out of my 
hand, and never gave them to me any more 
till we got on to the roa<l for another fair. 
When lie gave them to me I asked what ho 
took ’em away for, and he said I’d no business 
to practise in a public-house ; and I told him 
I should do as I liked, and that I could cut 
as good a likeness as him, and I said, ‘ Give 
me my money and I’ll go/ — for he’d only paid 
me a few shillings all the time I’d been with 
him — but he wouldn’t jiay me, and so wo 
worked two i>i* tliroo more fairs together. One 
day, going along the road, wo stopped at a 
pnblic-housP U> got some dinner. There was 
a litQe boy playing with a ship. * Now,’ says I, 

‘ I’U show you f can cut a better likeness than 
you, or, at nil events, a more saleable one.’ I 
took my scissors up for the first time in public, 
and cut out tho little boy full length, with tho 
ship in his hand and a little toy horse by his 
bide, but could not bronze it, because I’d not 
practised the brush. I pencilled the little 
landscape scene behind, and when I showed 
it to my mate ho was surprised, but he found 
many faults which he himself could not im- 
prove upon. I sold the likeness to the boy's 
mother for a shilling, before his face, and of 
cxiurse he was nettled. After dinner we 
started off again, making for Bedford fair; 
we’d sent our things on by the rail, and we 
soon begun talking about ray cutting out. Ho 
wondered how I’d acquired it, and when X 
told him I’d practised hours unbeknown to 
him, he agreed that I should be a regular 
partner — pay half the expenses, and have 
half of the profits, and begin the next fair. 
When we got there the fair was very dull, and 
business very bad ; we only took 11#. ; he cal 
out all the busts, and I did all the full-lengtlut 
He was very bod at full-lengths, because heU * 
got no idea of proportion, but 1 could elws^ 
get my proportions right. I could 
draw when I was a boy, and out out 
for night-shades. Many a time, when I was 
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onfy ei^yoaiw <3ild, IVe wmised a irhole room 
foU of ^ople 'with * Gobbler Jobson * and ‘ The 
Biidife is Woketn.* 

^ As things were so bad at Bedfi-^rd, we ngreed 
to come up to London, and not stop the other 
two days of the fair. 'When I came down 
stairs in the moniin):» at 9 o’clock, I found my 
mate had bolted by the hve-o’clook train, and 
left me in tbo Inrob. HeM paid J^ibe reckoning, 
but he hadn’t left me a shilling of the inoney 
that he t)wed me. 1 had verj’ little money in my 
pocket, because he’d been cnsli -taker, and so i 
had h) tramp tbo whole tifiy miles to Lomlon. 
Wlien J reached J/aidon, I found oiilwb<‘re he 
lived, and sue('‘M'ded in getting my money 
within a few shillings. Tlie nexi thing 1 did 
w^as to join another man in opening a shop in 
London, in th<* profile line — be found c.-ipitnl 
and I found talent, and veri well Ave did. 
Most of our oiisloruers avcm-c wH)rking people, 
and often they’d come and have two or thrive 
likenesses, to send to their friends wdio’d emi- 
grated, because they’d go eas> in a letter. 
T'here was one old gcrith nianthat i V.ad come 
tome regularly every nioniiiig, for iichHa three 
months, and liad three pcuniy ]iken. sM‘S cut 
out, for wiiich be would ahv;iys pay ^ixix-nce. 
He had an oxcidlentprotil ', and wsis ea^' to cut 
out ; he was one of tbos(> clui>-m>sed ol*! nusi, 
with a deep bniw and double chin, Om* 
morning he brought all of them back^thai 1 
hod taken, and asked us wdial w'e'd gi\e foi* 
the lot. I told him tlu'v were no us(‘, tome, 
for if 1 had Uiom for sjx'ciou'ns, i>oople would 
say that I could cut only one soit of face, 
because they wore all alike. Aft er *ehat 1 mg for 
about half an hour, he said ho had brought 
them all back to lin\e shirt collars cut, and 
to have them juit on cards. AVe put them 
all on cards and he paid us a penny for each 
one, and when he took ’em away lie said he 
Avas going to distribute tlmm among lus 
friends. One day a gentleman rode up and 
asked us how much Ave’d charge to cut 
liim out, liorse and all. I told him we 
Imdn’t any paper largo enough just then, hut 
if he'd call another day w’<'’(l do it. for d.s. M. 
He agiA'ed to give it, ami call the following 
rnmung. I kncAV 1 couldn't cut out a horse 
l^erfect., so J bouglit a picture of a racc-hoi’se 
for (Iff., and cut it out iu black profile jDaper, 
and when he came tlic next day as he sat on his 
liorse cmtsid(i, so I cut his likeness, and when 
I’d finished it 1 called him in, and ho declared 
that it was the best likeness, both of him and 
his horse, too, that he’d ever seen ; and it 
appeal’s lie had his horse painted in oil. 
"When he paid us, instead of giAing ns 35. (id, 
m he’d agreed, he gave us Tw. After being at 
this simp for live months, trade got so bad we 
had to leave. The first month we took on tihe 
average 168 , a-day, but it gradually decreased 
tUl «t we didn't take more than about 25 . 
a-^y^ 3 |^%ias winter, to be sure. Before we left 
this We got another to go into, a mile or 
two otf J but ^s turned out quite a failure, 


and we only kept on a month, for we never 
got higlier than three or four shillings a-day, 
and the rent alone was 65. per week. The 
next shop we took W'as in a low neighbour- 
hood, and we got a comfortable living in it. 
I always did the cutting out, and my partner 
the touting. We stopped in this place nine 
weeks, and then things begun to get skek 
here, so wo thought Ave'd try the suburbs, such 
as Highgate, Clapbam, and Kensington, 
])laces three or four miles out. We used to 
hang specimens outside the })uhlic-houses 
where Ave took our lodgings, and engage a 
room to cut in. In this Avay we managed to 
get the AAmtcr overr A^ery comfortable, but my 
pjirtner avus taken ill just as Ave’d knocked off, 
and bad to go in the liospital, and so I now 
tliougbt I’d tiy wdiat is termed ‘ busking ; ’ that 
is, going into public-houses and cutting like- 
ness(‘s of the company. I often met Aidth 
rough customers ; they used to despise the in- 
genuity of the aft, and say, ‘t\hy don’t you 
go to Avork? I’ve got a chap that ain’t so big as 
yon, and he goes to Avork ; ’ and things of that 
! kind. (.)n Saturday nights I'd take such a 
! thing as O.s. or Hs., principally in pence, but 
I on other nights not more than 25 . or 2.?. (id . : 

I tb('s(5 Avere mostly taj[»-room customers, but 
Aihen tluy’d b't me go in a parlour I could do 
a good iiighrs AVork in a little time, and the 
comjiany Avonld treat me better. I soon left 
df busking, because I didn’t like the people I 
bad to do with, and it was such a trouble to 
get the moii(*y when they A\Tre half tipsy. 
1 iio\<T Avorki'd in theatres, because I didn’t 
liket.be pushing about; but J’ve known a man 
to get a good Ihing at the theatres and steam- 
boats alone. I took to steam-boats myself 
Avlieii 1 bd't off public-honses, working mostly 
in the tlravesond boats on the Sunday, and the 
ha'penny boats on the wijek-days. I’ac taken 
before now l-ls. of a Sunday, and I used to 
A ary in the lia’penny boats from 25. to 4.5. a-day. 

“ I ahvays attend (Irocnwich-pai’k regularly 
at holiday limes, but never have a booth at 
the fair, Ix^causo I can do b<;ttei* moAdng 
about. I have a frame of specimens tied 
round a tree, and get a boy to hold the paper 
and cards. At this I’A^e taken as much as 355. 
in one d«y, and t.hougli tliercwas lots of cheap 
photograpliic booths down there last Easter 
Monday, in spite of ’em all I took above Sa.dd, 
in the afternoon. Battersea-fields and Chalk- 
farm used to be out-and-out spots on a Sunday, 
at one time. I’ve often taken such a thing as 
30 k, on a Sunday afternoon and evening in the 
summer. After I left the steam-heats I buiilt 
myself a small booth, and travelltAd the country 
to fairs, ‘ statties,’ and feasts, and got a very 
comfortable living ; but now the cheap photo- 
graphs have oomjdetely done up profiles, so 
I’m compelled to turn to that. But I think I 
shall learn a trade, for that’ll be better than 
either of them. 

** The best work Tve had of late yeiws has 
been at the teetotal festivals. 1 was at 
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Aylesbury with them, at St Alban's, Luton, 
4 ind (lore House. At Gore House last August, 
when the ‘ Bands ol Hope ’ were there, I took 
about a pound.” 

BlIKD PnoriLK-CUTTEIl. 

A CHEEUFUL blind man, well knoTSTi to all 
crossing Waterloo or Hungerlbrd -bridges, 
gave me tlie following account of his ligure- 
cutting : — 

I had the measles when I was seven, and 
became blind ; but my sight was restored by 
Dr. Jelfrey, at old St. George’s Hospital. After 
that I had several relapses into total hlindness 
in consoqueiico of colds, and hiiicc I8i<) 1 have 
been quite blind, excepting tljatl canpailially 
distinguish the sun and the gas-liglits, and 
such-like, with the left eye only, i am now 
31, and was brought up to house-pain tmg. 
When I was last attacked v/ith blindness I was 
obliged to go into St. Martin’s workhouse, 
where I underwent thirteen ojierations in two 
years. When I came out of tlie workhouse I 
played the German Unto in the street, hut it, 
was only a noise, not music, sir. 'J’heii I 
sold hoot-lacos and tapes in the street, and 
averaged 5.?. a-week by it — certainly not 
more. Next 1 made little wooden tobacco- 
stoppers in tbe street, in the shax)o of 
legs— they’re called ‘ h‘gs.’ TJio first day 
I stfuted in that line — it was in Totten- 
ham- court-road — i was quite elated, for 1 
made hall-a-crown. 1 next tried it by St. 
Cleincnt’s-cliurcli, but I found that. I cut my 
hands so with the knives and hies, that I had 
to give it up, and I then took ui) with the trade 
of cutting out profiles of animals and birds, 
and grotesque human figiues, in card. J 
established myself soon after I lK)gan this 
trade by the Victoria-gate, Bayswuter; that 
was the best pitch I ever had— one day I took 
15s., and I averaged 30s. a-we(;k for six weeks. 
At last the inspector of police ordered mo off. 
After tliat I was .shoved aliout by the police, 
such crowds gatluTed round me, until I at 
length got leave to cariy on my business by 
W'aterloo-bridgc ; that’s seven years ago. I 
remained there till the opening of Hungerford- 
bridge, in May 18-15. I sit there culd or fine, 
winter or summer, every day but Sunday, or 
if I’m iU. I often hear odd remarks from 
people crossing the bridge. In wintertime, 
when I’ve been cold and hungrj', and scr i>oor 
that I couldn’t got my clothes properly mended, 
one has said, ‘ Look at that poor blind man 
there';’ and another (and oft enough, too) has 
answered, ‘ Poor blind man ! — ^he has better 
clothes Euid more money than you or me; 
it’s all done to excite pity!’ I can gene- 
rally teU a gentleman’s or* lady’s voice, if 
tbeyTo the real thing. I can tell a purso- 
ptrond man’s voice, too. Ho says, in a 
domineering, hectoring way, as an ancient 
Homan might speak to liis slave, ‘ Ah, ha ! my 
■ good fellow ! how do you sell these things ? ’ 


Sinee January last, 1 may ba^e averaged 0|« 
a>week — that’s the outside. The w(Mrk^g 
and the middling classes are my best frien^l* 

I know of no other man in my particular line, 
and I’ve often inquired concerning any.” 

j W^'miER WITHOUT Hands. 

The next in order are tho Writers without 
Hands and the Chalkers on Flag-stones. 

A man of (>1, bom in the crippled state he 
described, tall, and with an intelligent look and 
good manners, gave mo this account ; — 

“ J was born without hands — merely tho ' 
elbow of tbe right aim and the joint of tho 
wrist of t]jo loll. I have rounded stumps. I 
was horn without foot also, merely the ankle 
and heel,.] list as if niy foot were cut off close 
within llic inslop. My father was a farmer in 
Cavan couiily, Ireland, and gave mo a fair odu- 
cution. j lo had me taught to write*. I’ll show 
>ou how, shV (Hero he i>ut on a pair of spec- 
tacles, using his stumps, and then liolding the 
pen on one stiimj), by means of the other he 
moved the two together, and so wrote his 
nnm (3 in an old-fushioncd liand.) * I was 
taught by an ordinary schoolmaster. I served 
an apprenticeship of seven years to a turner, 
near Cavan, and could work well at the .turning, 
hut couldn’t diop the wood very woU. I 
handled luy tools us I’ve shown you I do my 
pen. 1 caino to liondon in 1814, having a 
prospect of glutting a situation in the In£a- 
louse ; hut I didn’t got it, and waited for 
jjghtccn months, until niy funds and my 
father’s hel]) W’cn* exhausted, and I then took 
making fancy screens, llowor- vases, and 
hand-riu'lvs in tlui stn'Ots, I did very well at 
thorn, milking Ifis. to xiUs. a-w'ook in tlio sum- 
mer, and not Imlf that, perhaps not much 
more tlinn a third, in tho winter. I continue 
this work still, wlieii my health iiermits, and 1 
now make huiulsoino ornaments, IJower-vasos, 
&c. for tbe quality, and have to work before 
them frequently, to satisfy them. I could do 
very well but hir ill-health. I charge from 5s. 
to Hv. for hand-screens, and from 7s. Od. to 15s. 
for llov/cr- vases. Some of the quality pay me 
handsomely — some are very near. 1 have 
(lone little work in the streets this way, except 
in very fine weather. Sometimes I write 
tickets in the street at a halfpenny each. The 
X>olice never interfere unless the thoroughfare 
is obstructed badly. My most frequent writing 
is, ‘ Naked caiuo I into the Avorld, and naked 
sliall 1 return.’ ‘The Lord givetli, and the 
Lord taketh away; blessed be the name of 
tho Lord.’ To that I add my name, the date 
sometiraos, and a memorandum that it was the 
Avriting of a man bom without hands or feet. 
When I’m not clislurbed, I do pretty welly 
getting l.v. 6d. a-day ; but that’s an extra day. 
The boys are a great wony to me. Working 
people are my only friends at tbe writang, 
and women the best. My best pitches are 
Totteuham-court-road and the ‘West-e^ tho- 
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roughfares. There’s three men I know who 
write without hands. They’re in the country 
chiefly, travelling. One man writes with his 
toes, but chiefly in the public-houses, or with 
showmen. I consider that J am the only man 
in the world whois a handicral’tsman without 
hands or feet I am married, and have a 
grown-up family. Two of my sons are in 
America, one in Australia, one a ssiilor, the 
others are emigrants on the coast of Africa, 
and one a cabinet-maker in London — all fine 
fellows, well made. I had fifteen in all. My 
father and mother, too, were a handsome, well- 
made couple.” 

Chat.ker on Flag-stones. 

A SPARE, sad-looldng man, very poorly dressed, 
gave me the following statement. He is well- 
known by his coloured drawings upon the flag- 
stones 

“ I was usher in a school for Ihreo years, 
and had a paralytic stroke, which lost me my 
employment, and was soon the cause of groat 
poverty, I was fond of drawing, and colour- 
ing drawings, when a child, using sixpenny 
boxes of colours, or the best my parents could 
procure me, but I never had lessons. I am a 
self-taught man. When I was reduced to 
distress, and indeed to starvation, I thought 
of tiying some mode of living, and remem- 
bering having seen a man draw mackerel on 
the flags in the streets of Bristol 20 years ago, 
I thought I would try what I could do that 
way. I first tried my hand in the New Kent 
road, attempting a likeness of Napoleon, and 
it was passable, tliough I can do much hotter 
now; I made half-a-crown the first day. I 
saw a statement in one of your letters tliat 1 
was making 1/. a-day, and was giving 14d. 
for a shilling. I never did : on the contraiy, 
I’ve had a pint of beer given to me hy pub- 
licans for supplying them with copper. It 
doesn’t hurt me, so that you need not con- 
tradict it unless you like. The Morning 
Chronicle letters about us are frequently 
talked over in the lodging-houses. It’s 14 
or 16 years since I started in the New Kent- 
road, ^d I’ve followed up ‘ screetiug,’ as it’s 
sometimes called, or drawing in coloured 
chalks on the flag-stones, until now, I im- 
proved with practice. It paid mo well ; but 
in wet weather 1 have made nothing, and 
have had to run into debt. A good day’s 
work 1 reckon 8s. or 10s. A very good day's 
Work? I should be glad to get it now. I 
have made 15«. in a day on an extraordinary 
occasion, but never more, except at Green- 
wich fair, where I’ve practised these 14 years. 

I don’t suppose 1 ever cleared 1/. a-week all 
the year round at screeving. For 1/. a-week 
I would honestly work my hardest. I have 
a wife and two children. I would draw trucks 
or be a copying clerk, or do anything for IZ. 
vif streets. Or I would 

nhe re|par employment as a painter in' 


crayons. Of aH my paintings the Christ’s 
heads paid the best, but very little better tiian 
the Napoleon’s heads. The Waterloo-bridge- 
road was a favourite spot of mine for a pitch* 
Euston-square is another. These two were 
my best. I never chalked ‘starving’ on the 
flags, or anytliing of that kind. There are 
two imitators of me, hut they do badly, I 
don't do as well as I did 10 years ago, but 
I’m making 16s. a-week all the year through." 


V.— EXHIBITORS OF TRAINED 
ANIMALS. 

I The Happy Family Exhibitor. " 

“ Happy Families,” or assemblages of animals 
of diverse habits and i)rupcnsities living ami- 
cably, or at least quietly, in one cage, are so 
well known as to need no further description 
here. Concerning them I received the fol- 
lowing account : — 

“I have been tliree years connected with 
happy families, living by such connexion* 
These exhibitions were first started at Co- 
ventry, sixteen years ago, by a man who was 
my teacher. Ho was a stocking-weaver, and 
a fancier of animals and birds, having a good 
many in his jilace — hawks, owls, pigeons, 
starlings, cats, dogs, rats, mice, guinea-pigs, 
jackdaws, fowls, ravens, and monkeys. He 
used to keep them separate and for his own 
amusement, or would train them for sale> 
teaching the dogs tricks, and such-like. He 
found his animals agree so well together, that 
ho had a notion — and a snake-charmer, an 
old Indian, used to advise him on the subject 
— that he could show in public animals and 
birds, supposed to be one another’s enemies 
and victims, living in quiet together. He did 
show them in public, beginning with cats, 
rats, and pigeons in one cage ; and then kept 
adding by degrees all the other creatures I 
have mentioned. He did very well at Co- 
ventry, but I don’t know what he took. His 
way of training the animals is a secret, which 
he has taught to me. It’s principally done, 
however, I may tell you, by continued kin^ess 
and petting, and studying the nature of the 
creatures. Hundreds have tried their hands 
at happy families, and have failed. The cat 
has kfiled the mice, the hawks have killed the 
birds, the dogs the rats, and even the cats, 
the rats, the birds, and even one another; 
indeed, it was anything but a happy family. 
By our system we never have a mishap ; and 
have had animals eight or nine years in the 
cage — until thejr’ve died of age, indeed. In 
our present cage we have 54 birds and ani- 
mals, and of 17 different kinds ; 8 cats, 2 dogs 
(a terrier and a spaniel), 2 monkeys, 2 mag- 
pies, 2 jackdaws, 2 jays, 10 starlings (some of 
them talk), 6 pigeons, 2 hawks, 2 bam fowls, 

1 screech owl, 6 common-sewer rats, 6 wAte 
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rats (a novelty), 8 guinea-pigs, 2 rabbits ( 
wild and 1 tame), 1 hedgehog, and 1 tortoise. 
Of all these, the rat is the most difficult tc 
make a member of a happy family ; amonf 
birds, the hawk. The easiest trained anim^ 
is a monkey, and the easiest trained bird f 
pigeon. They live together in their cages al 
night, and sleep in a stable, unattended bj 
any one. They were once thirty-six hours, a^ 
a trial, without food — tliat was in Cambridge 
and no creature was iiyured ; but they were 
very peckish, especially the birds of prey. I 
wouldn’t allow it to be tried (it was for a 
scientific gentleman) any longer, and I fed 
them well to begin upon. Thero are now ir 
London five hapj)y families, all belonging b 
two families of men. Mine, that is the one I 
have the caro of, is tho strongest — fifty-four 
creatures : the others will average forty eacli. 
or 214 birds and boasts in happy families. 
Our only regular places now are Waterloo- 
bridgo and the National (xallery. The expense 
of keejiing iny hlly-four is 12s. a-week; and in 
a good week — ^indeed, tho best week — we tala 
ilOs.; and in a bad week sometimes not H.s, 
It’s only a poor trade, though there arc more 
good weeks than bad : but the weather has so 
much to do with it. The middle class of 
society are our best supportiers. When the 
happy family— only one — was first in Lon- 
don, fourteen years ago, the proprietor took 
1/. a-day onWaterloo-bridge; and only showed 
in the summer. Tho second happy family 
was started eight years ago, and did as well 
for a short time as the first. Now thero arc 
too many happy families. I'hero ore none in 
the countT}'.’’ 

The Ouiqinal Happy Family. 

The first who ever took out a happy family to 
exhibit in the streets was a man of the name 
of John Austin, who lived in Nottingham. 
It was entirely his own idea, and he never 
copied it from any one. He was a very in- 
genious man indeed, and fond of all kinds of 
animals, and a fancier of all kinds of small 
birds. From what I have heard him say, he 
had a lot of cats ho was very fond of, and also 
some white-mice, and the notion struck him 
that it would be very extraordinary if he could 
xaake his pets live together, and teach crea- 
.tures of opposite natures to dwell in the same 
cage. In the commencement of his experiments 
lie took the young, and learnt them to live 
Lappily together. He found it succeed very 
well indeed; and when he gets this to his 
liking he goes from Nottingham to Manchester, 
and exhibits them, for ho was told that people 
Vould like to see the curious sight. He then 
had eats, mice, and all sorts of little birds. 
He was a weaver by trade, was Austin— a 
ytockiag-weaver. He didn’t exhibit for money 
in Manchester. It was his hobby and am^se- 
'imt, and he only showed it for a curiosity 
to his friends. Then he was persuaded to 


come to London to exhibil. When he fitst 
came to London he turned to carpenterir^ 
and cabinet-making work, for which he had a 
natural gift, and he laid the happy family 
aside. He didn’t know London, and couldn’t 
make his mind up to exhibiting in a strange 
idace. At last he began to miss his pets; 
and then he gathered them together again, 
one here and one there, as he could get 
them into ti’^ning. When he had a little 
stock round liim he was advised by people to 
build a cage, and take them out to exhibit 
them. 

“ There was no bridge to the Waterloo- 
road in those days, but ho took up his pitch 
in Watorloo-road, close to the Feathers public 
house, where the foot of Waterloo-bridge is 
now. He had a tremendous success. Eveiy- 
body who passed gave liim money. Noblemen 
and gcntlepeople came fiu‘ and near to see tho 
sight. Wlimi first he went there he could go 
out at four o’clock in tho afternoon, on any fine 
day as ho thought proper to leave his work 
to go out, and lie could take from his 14«. to 
1/. Ho stopped on this same spot, opposite 
tho Feathers public -house, from his first 
looming to the day he left it, a short space 
before he tlied, for 06 years all but 5 months. 
He’s been dead for four years the 17th of last 
I’cbruary, 1850, and then lie wasn’t getting 
2«. Od. a-day. Many had imitated him, and 
there was four happy family cages in London, 
When tho old man saw peoxile could do as 
much as ho did himself, and rather got before 
lim in then collections, it caused him to 
ret. Ho was too old to return to carpentering, 
and he had never been a prudent man, so he 
never saved anything. He was too generous 
to his friends when they were distressed, and 
a better man to his fellow-men never walked 
n two shoes. If ho made 61. in a week, there 
was money and food fur them who wanted. 
He found that people wero not so generous 
to him as he was to them ; that he proved to 
his sorrow. He was a good man. 

“In the year 1833 be had the honour of 
exhibiting before Her Majesty the Queen. 
She sent for him expressly, and he went to 
Buckingham Palace. He never would tell 
anybody what she gave him ; but everybody 
considered that he had been liandsomely re- 
warded. A few days after this there was a 
jentleman came to him at Waterloo-bridge 
he was there all the timo the bridge was 
juilding), and this party engaged him and 
lis happy family, and took him down to ex- 
libit at the Mechanics’ Institution, down, at 
lull. I don’t know what he got for the 
loumey. After that he was engaged to go to 
he Mechanics’ Institution in Liverpool. Ha 
.ravelled in this way all about the country, eii* 
gaged at the different Institutions. 

“ I was mtb him as assistant for eight 
ears be^e'he died, and a better master 
here co^^ not be living in the world. I had 
been ^th him through Kent, 
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showing the happy family, and business run 
bad and did not meet his approbation, so he 
at last said he would return to his station on 
Waterloo-bridge. Then I was left in the 
country, so I started a collection of animals 
for myself. It was a small collection of two 
luonkej^s, wliite rats and j)icbald ones, cats, 
dogs, hawks, owls, magpies, ferrets, and a cota- 
muudi, a long-nosed aiiimnl from the Brazils. 

“X came to London after working in the 
couiitiy. Ho was perfectly agreeable to my 
exhibiting in tbe streets. He was a good old 
man, and I wish I knew how to be as good, 
for I can’t know liow to be as good. 1 took 
the West-end, and he kej)t to the bridge. 
For a time I did pretty well. I’d take about 
btf. a-day, but then it cost me U. u-day for 
feeding the collection; and then 1 had a 
quantity of things given to me, stub as bits of 
meat at the butcliors’, and so on. fa iNbl my 
stand was in Regent- street, by the cm-ner of 
Castle- street. I did tlierc very well wlam the 
Exhibition was o[)cii, and as soon a- it was 
done I fell from talking about Hs. a day down 
to 1.S’., and that's speaking the Iruib. 'Clion ) 
shifted my post, and went and pitched 'n])on 
Tower-hill. I done pretty well lor tiie lirst 
18 months as T vras llierr. The sailois was 
the most gtoierous people to mo, and those i. 
had most to dt^pend upon whilst I was 
Tower-hill. I’ve taken 8s. in oik' d-.y on | 
Tower-lull, and r'v(' also been tlieri', and stood | 
there eight hoars on 'row^Lr-hill and onl) taktni 
lid. It was all casual as could be. t can 
say I took on the a\erage ds. a-«la.) then, and 
then I had to feed the collection, i slave*! at. 
Tower-hill till f found tluil there Ava.^.i t 
positively a living to be made any longei* 
there, and then 1 shitted from place to place, 
pitching at the corners of streets, and doing 
worse and worse, until I acliuilly hadnt 
hardly strength to drag my (‘age about — for 
it’s a tidy load. I’lieu I returns to the old 
man’s original spot, on Waterloo-bridge, to 
U-y that; for the (»ld man was dead. The lii >t 
five or six weedvs as 1 was there, during the sum- 
mer, I got a lolernbh^ fjeod living, and 1 eoii- 
tinuod there till 1 wasn't able to get, a crust 
for myself. I was oliliged t(j leave it, otf, and 
I got a situation to go to work for a Jirev,»)rk- 
maker in the Westnunster-voad. Now I only 
take to the streets vvlicn I have no other em- 
ployment. It isn’t barely a living. I keeji 
my collection always by me, as a resoiu-ce 
when no other work is in hand, but if I could 
get constant employment I’d never go out in 
the' streets no more. 

“ The animal that takes the longest to train 
is the -ferret. I was the first tliat ever intro- 
duced one into a cage, and that was at Green- 
yvioh. It’s a very savage little animal, and will 
attack almost anytliiug. People have a notion 
that we use drugs to train a happy family; 
they have said to me» ‘H’b done with opium ;* 
but* sir, believe me, there is no drugs used at 
all: it’s only patience, and kindness, and 


petting them that is used, and nothing else of 
any sort. The first ferret as I had, it killed 
me about 2/. worth of things before I could get 
liim in any way to get into the happy 
family. He destroyed birds, and rabbits, and 
guinea-pigs ; and he’d ^ize them at any time,, 
wliether lie was hungry or not. I watched 
that ferret till I could see that there was a 
bfitter method to be used with a ferret, and 
ihen I sold my one to a rat-catcher, and then 
1 bought two others. I tried ray new system, 
and it siicccecb^d. It’s a secret which I used, 
so I can’t mention it, but it’s the simplest 
thing in the world. It’s, not drawing their 
teeth out, or operating on them ; it’s only kind- 
ness and such -like, and patience. I put my 
now ferret.s into the cage, and there they have 
ln‘(ui over sinc(', as may have been seen on 
'i’owor-liill and such places as I’ve pitched on. 
TTy 1‘errots would play with the rats and sleep 
at night with them, while I’ve put them in the 
rat-box along with tho rats, to carry them 
home together at night. My ferrets would 
coHK^ and cat out of my mouih and play with 
children, or anything. Now, Pll tell you this- 
:iii(‘C(lotc as a proof of lludr docility. They 
canglit a rat one night at tho Coopers’ Arms 
]>ubl]c house, Tovv’or-Jiill, and they gave it to 
mo, and 1 jmtit into th(", ciigc. The landlord 
and geiitlenion in the parlour came out to see 
ih and they saw my ferrets hunt out the new- 
eoiner and kill liim. They tossed ov'er the 
white and brown and black rats that belonged 
to iiH^, and seized llio public-house rat and 
killed lam. I alwnys took tbe dead bodies 
.iway when they wore killed, and didn’t let the 
i'ereots suck 1b (dr blood, or au} thing of that. 
I’ve trained my aiiimnJs to that state, that if 
L wasn't to feed them they’d sit down and 
staiac' b;y each otlicr’s sid(" without eating one 

aiiotluT. 

“ 'riio monkey is almost as bad as a ferret 
for training for a liat)py family, fiir this rea- 
son — wIhui Ihoy are ])la,ving they use their 
' ti etb. Tliey are the best playfellows in tbe 
world, an (I never fall out or ciy when they bite. 
’J’hey are the life and amusement of the com- 
pany. 

“ Now', tins is a curious thing with the 
fern^t’s nature. If he’s ever so well trained 
for a happy family, he -will always be avenged 
if he’s crossed. For instance, if the ferret has 
a bit. of meat, and the liawk comes near him 
and claw^R him, he’ll, if it’s months afterwards, 
kill that hawk. He’ll wait a longtime, but he’s 
sure to kill the liawk, he’s that spiteful. So tha;fe 
wlien he’s crossed he never forgives. When 
the monkey and the ferret play, they always use 
their teeth, not to bite, but it’s their nature in 
their play. Mr. Monkey, when he has played 
with Mr. Ferret tiU he has made him in a rage, 
will mount the perches and take Mr. Ferret oy 
the tail and swing him backwards and forwards; 
The ferret gets into an awful rage, and hall 
try all he knows to get hold of Mr. Monk|y, 
but Mr. Alonkey will pat him on the head, and 
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Ijiock him bftek M be tries to turn round and 
bite him. The ferret is the kindest of animals 
when at play. He don’t liear no ran<iour to 
Mr. Monkey for this. He never cares for a bit 
of ftm, but if it’s an insult as is offered him, 
such as taking his food, he won’t rest till he’s 
revenged. 

** The danger with a monkey is this. Now 
IVe got a puppy as was give me by a friend of 
mine, and I both respects the gentleman as 
give it me and the mother of the little dog, 
and I’ve taken all the pains in the world to 
train this pup to the hnj)py family, but 
he’s a yelping, noising animal. Now, my 
monkey is the most pleasant and best- 
tempered one in the world, and the amuse- 
ment and delight of all who see him, as< 
many on Waterloo-biiclgo can tost.iiy. WJien- 
ever this monkey goes near the dog, it 
howls at him. So the monkey plays witli him, 
pulling his tail and nibbling liis oars nod hair, 
and biting his toe, and so on. An> thing ihat’ll 
play with the monkey, it’s all light, and they 
are the best friends in the world ; hut if they 
show any fear, then it’s war, for the monkey 
won’t he put upon. Now', tliere’s another pin> 
in the same cage which the monkey is just as 
fond of. 'riiey jday open-moutln‘d IctgcMher, 
and Tvesceii Mr. Monkey put his arms round 
the pup’s neck and inill it down, and tlnaitliey 
go to sleep together. I’ve actually secai when 
a lady has given the monkey a hit of hiscnil, 
or what not, he’s gone and crnmhl<‘d sonu' luts 
before the pu]) to give it its sliare. ’J’his is 
truth. My monkey is a Lwly monkey. 

“ The monkeys are veiy i'oml of cuddling the 
rats in their arms, like children. Tlu^y also 
pull their tails and swing tlu'iii. The ruts aiv 
afraid, and then Mr. Monkey keeps on teasing 
them. If ever Mr. Kat flo turn round and hito 
Mr, Monkey, he’s sure to feel it by and h 3 %for 
he’ll get a swing by his tail, and hc'l! catch the 
toil yvliilst he’s trying to run nwaiy, and bite 
the tip, and woiry Iiiin near out of Ins life. A 
Monkey is the peace-maker and ])(‘acc-l)reakcr 
of a collection. He breaks peace lii st and then 
he’ll go and caress afterwiu’ds, as much as to 
say, ‘ Never mind, it’s only a lark.’ He’s very 
fond of the cat — fur warmth, I tliink. Tie’ll 
go and cuddle her for an hour at a time ; hut 
if Miss Puss won’t lay still to suit his comfort, 
he takes her round the neck, and tries to pulllier 
down, and if then she ti^p’s rusty, he’s good 
to go behind her, for he’s afraid to face her, 
and then he’ll lay hold of the tip of her tail and 
give her a niji with his teeth, TJie cat and 
monkey are the best of friends, so Jong as 
Mias Puss will lie still to be cuddled and suit 
bis convenience, for lie will be Mr. Master, 
aad have everything to suit his ways. For 
that reason I never would allow either of my 
to kitten in the cage, because Mr. Monkey 
'^^^otildbe sure to want to know all about it, and 
then it would be all war; for if be went to 
totfbh Miss Pass or her babies, there would be 
a fight. Now a monkey is always fond of any- 


thing young, such as a kitten, and puss and 
he’d want to nurse the children. A monkey 
is kind to 0 ver 5 Tbitig so long as it ain’t afraid 
of him, but if so he as it is, then the bullying 
and teasing begins. My monkey always likes 
to get hold of a kitten, and hold it up in his 
arms, just the smne as a baby. 

“ There’s often very good amusement be- 
tween the owl and the monkey in this way. 
The monkey ^vill go and stare Mr. Owl in the 
face, and diro(‘(lv lie does so Mr. Owl will begin 
swaying from sido to side; and tiien Mr. 
Monkey will pat him in the face^ or the nose. 
After he's bullied the owl till it’s in a awful 
rage, the owl will take and dive at Mr. Monkey 
with hia open claws, and perlmps get on his 
hack. Then M r. JMonkey will go climbing all over 
the cage, chntUning at the owl, and frighten- 
ing him, and innking Inm flutter all about. 
My owls can see A\ell enough in the clay-time, 
for they are us(mI 1(> be in the open air, and 
they get use<l to it. 

“ I ccmipare Tn> monkc'y to the clown of the 
cage, for }ic'’a miseliicNous, and clover, and 
good-natured. 11 (‘’ll never bully any of them 
vc’iy' long after lie sees they are in a regular 
])assion, hut leave tlu'm and go to some other 
lard or Ix'nst. One of my pups is my monkey’s 
liest friend, for neither of them are over tired 
of plaving. 

“'I’lie cals and the birds are vi'vy good 
friends indeed ; llioyll ])orch on her back, and 
{’\<;<‘\en s(’eii iJu'm eonio on her head and pick 
j up th(5 lots ol dir(. as uui’Il generally find in a 
cat’s lu'iul. trif'd a very curious experi* 

I ment willi cats and birds, ^^o introduced a 
strange cat into ii>y cage, and instantly she 
jets into thi‘- c;igo slu* g(‘ts frightened, and 
looks rtmnd for a moment, and then she’ll 
make a dart upon almost the lirsfc tiling that 
is faedng her. If it’s the owl, monkey, small 
birds, or any thing, slie'il fiy at it. It's in 
general l.hcii that the monkey is the greatest 
eneinyto the strange <*.atof an,> thing in thocage. 
He’ll go and bite Iht tail, hut lie won’t fa*o 
her. Then the other cats will i )0 all witli their 
liairs u}) and tlicir tails swelled up to fly at 
tlie .stranger, hut tljcn I generally takes her 
out, or else there would be a fight. All the 
rats will be on tlie Jook-out and run away from 
* the strange cat, and the little birds fly to the 
j top of the cage, fluttenng and chirnping Antli 
I fear. 

‘ The hawk T lind a good (l(‘al of diOiculty 
with to make him live happily with the small 
birds. When training a hawk, I always put 
him in with the largo things first, and after 
he’s accustomed to them, tJien I introduce 
smaller birds. Tie’s always excited when He^’ 
tii-st comes amongst the smaller birds. Ifind 
Mr. Monkey is always the guard, as he doeaifl 
hurt them. When ho sees the hawk fltib. 
tering and driving about after the small hirda, 
Mr. Monkey will go and pat him, as much as 
to say, * You mustn’t hurt them,' and also to 
take his attention offi After Mr. Hawk has 
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been in the cage four, five, or six different 
times in training, the starlings gets accus- 
tomed to him, and will perch alongside of 
him ; and it’s as common as possible to see 
the starlings, when the hawk was feeding, go 
and eat off the same raw meat, and actually 
perch on his back and pick the bits off his bill 
as he is eating them. 

“ A magpie in a cage has as much as he 
can do to look after himself to keep his tail 
all right. It’s a bird that is very scared, and 
here and there and everywhere, always flying 
about the cage. Hjs time is taken up keeping 
out of Mr. Monkey’s way. It’s very rarely 
you seu Mr. Morikey interfcr(i with him. A 
magpie udll pitcli upon something smaller 
than himself, such as idgeons, which is in- 
offensive, or starlings, as is weaker; but lie 
never attempts to tackle anytliing as is likely 
to be stronger than liiniself. lie fights shy 
of the big anmuils. 

“ A good jackdaw, well trained to a happy 
family, is the lile of the cage next to the 
monltey. He’s at all the roguislmess and 
mischief that it is iiossible for a man lo be at. 
If he secs a eat or a dog, or anytUreg asleep 
and quiet, he’ll peivh on its head, and pock 
away to rouse it. lies very fond of jntchin^ 
on the top of the cat and turning tlie fur 
over, or pecking at the ears, till the cat turns 
round, and then heV oil'. If there’s a rat in 
his way, he’ll pock at its nose till it turns 
round, and then ])eck at its tail. If Mr. Kat 
gets spiteful he’ll lly to the perches for it, and 
tJien follow out Jack Haw, as much as to say, 
* 1 had the best of you.’ The people are 
very fond of the jackdaw, too, and they .like 
putting their lingers to the wires, and Jack'll 
peck them. He's veiy fond of stealing things 
and hiding them. He’ll toko the halfpence 
and conceal them. He looks round, as if 
seeing whether he was watched, and go off 
to some sly corner where there is nothing 
near him. If he l an get hold of, any of the 
others’ food, that pleases liim better than any- 
tliing. My monkey and the jackdaw ain’t 
very good com pan . When Mr. Jack begins 
his fiuijitis generally when IMr. Monkey is lying 
still, cuddling hi'^ best friend, and that’s one 
of tJie little dogs. If Mr. Monkey is lying 
down with liis Unl out, he’U go and peck him 
hal'd on it, and he’ll hollow out ‘ Jackdaw,’ 
and off ho is to the jicrches. Hut Mr. Monkey 
will be after liim, climbing after him, and he’s 
sure to catch hold of liim at last, and then Mr. 
Jack is as good as his master, for he’ll hollow 
out to attract me, and I have to rattle my cane 
along the wires, to tell them to give over. 
Then, as sure as over the monkey was gone, 
the jack ’would begin to crow. 

** I had a heron once, and it died; I had it 
ab^t fourteen months. The way as he met 
death was — ^he was all well in the 
i and stamling about, when he took a 
i step, and fell, and lamed himself. I 
was obliged to leave him at home, and then ho 


pined and died. He was the only bird I ever 
had, or the only creature that ever was in a 
happy-family cage, that could keep Mr. Monkey 
at bay. Mr. Monkey was afraid of liim, for he 
would give such nips with his long bill that 
would snip a piece out of Mr. Monkey, and he 
soon finds out when he would got the worst of it. 
I fed my heron on flesh, though he liked fish 
best. It’s the most daintiest bird that is in 
its eating. 

“ The cotamundi was an animal as was civil 
and quiet with everything in the cage. But 
his propensity and habits for anytMng that 
was in a cage was a cat. It was always his 
hed-fellow; he’d fight for a cat; he’d buUy 
the monkey for a cat. Ho and the cat were 
the bcht of friends, and they made common 
l^ause against Mr. Monkey. lie was very fond 
of routing about the cage. He had very good 
teeth ami rare claws, and a monkey wiU never 
stand against any thing as punishes him. 
Anything as is afraid of him he’ll bully. 

“ I had an old crow once, who was a great 
favourite of mine, and when ho died I could 
almost have cried. To tell you what h(} could 
do is a’lnost too much for me to say, for it was 
everything he was capable of. Ho would 
never sUuid to light; always mn a<\'tty and 
hollow. He and the jackdaw was two birds 
as always koj)t apart from eaefr other: they 
was both of a trade, and couldn’t agree. He 
was very fond of getting on a perch next to 
any oilier bird — an owl, for instance — and then 
he’d pretend to be looking at nothing, and 
then suddenly peck at the feet of liis neigh- 
bour on the sly, and then try and look inno- 
cent. After a time the other bird would turn 
loiind on him, and then he was off, screaming 
‘ Caw ’ at the top of his beak, as I may say. 
Ho was a gencrol favourite with everybody. 
It’s a curious tiling, hut I never know a crow, 
or a jiKjkdaw either, to be hungiy, but what 
they’d come and ask for food by hollowing 
out the same as in their wild state. Mine 
was a carrion crow, and eat flesh. At feeding- 
time he’d always pick out the biggest jiieces 
he could, or three or four of them, if he could 
lay hold of them in his beak, and then he’d 
he off to a comer and cat what he could and 
then hide the remainder, and go and fetch 
it out as he felt hungry again. He knew me 
perfectly well, and would come and perch on 
my shoulder, and peck me over the finger, 
and look at me and make his noise. As soon 
as he see me going to fetch the food he would, 
if ho was loose in the court where I lived in, 
run to me directly, but not at other times. 
He was a knowing feUow. I had him about 
one year and nine months. I used to coU 
him the pantaloon to Mr. Monkey’s clown, 
and they was always at their pantomime tricks. 
Once an old woman come down our court 
when he was loose, and he cut after her and 
pecked at her naked feet, and she was so 
frightened she fell down. Then ofi' he •went, 
caw, caw,’ as pleased as he could be. He 
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Always followed the children, picking at their 
heels. Nothing delighted him so much as 
all the ro^shness and mischief as he could 
get into. 

“ For finding a happy family in good order, 
with 2 monkeys, 8 cats, 2 dogs, 16 rats, 
6 starlings, 2 hawks, jackdaw, 8 owls, magpie, 
2 guinea<pigs, one rabbit, will take about 
1«. 4td. a- day. I buy leg of beef for the birds, 
about l^lb., and the dogs have two pen’orth 
of proper dogs’ meat; and there are apples 
and nuts for the monkey, about one pen’orth, 
and then there’s corn of different kiods, and 
seeds and sopped bread for the rats, and hay 
and sand-dust for the birds. It all tells up, 
and comes to about 1.?. 4d. a-day. 

There are two happy families in London 
town, including my own. I don’t know where 
the other man stands, for he moves about. 
Now I Hke going to one place, where I gets 
known. It isn’t a living for any man now. 
I wouldn’t stick to it if I could get 
any work to do ; and yet it’s an ingenious 
exhibition and ought to be patronized. People 
wiU come and stand round for hours, and 
never give a i^cnny. Even very respectable 
people will cojno up, and as soon as ever I 
hand the cup to them, they’ll be off about 
their business. There are some gentlemen 
who give mo regularly a penny or twopence 
a-week. I could mention several professional 
actors wlio do that to me. I moke the most 
money when the monkey is at his tricks, for 
then they want to stop and see him at his 
fun, and I keep asldnig them for money, and 
do it so often, that at last they are obliged to 
give something. 

“ My cage lias wire-work all round, and 
blinds to pull down when I change my pitch. 
TTiere are springs under tho cage to save the 
jolting over the stonc's. 

“ I forgot to tell you that I’ve had cats, 
whose kittens have been taken from them, 
suckle rats which have been put in tlieir 
places when they are still blind, and only 
eight days old. She’ll take to the rats instead 
of her kittens. I’ve not put them in tho cage 
at this small age, but waited until they were 
old enough to run about. They’ll keep on 
Buckling at the cat till they get to a tidy size, 
till she gets annoyed with them and beats 
them off; but she’ll caress them at other, 
times, and allow them to come and lay under 
her belly, and protect them from Mr. Monkey. ' 
Many a time has a cat been seen suckling * 
rats in my cage, but then they’ve been pretty 
old rats — of about eight or ten weeks old; 
and a rat will suckle then, and they’ll follow 
her about and go and lie under her belly, just 
the same as chickens under a hen — just tho 
same. 

At night I don’t let my collection sleep to- 
gether in the cage, It’S four years since I first 
took to separating of them, for this reason : I 
had the cleverest monkey in London ; there 
was a better. I used to wheel the cage 


into the back-yard, and^there let them sleeps 
One night somebody was so kind as to come 
and steal my monkey away. I found out my 
loss the same night. 1 had only gone into the 
house to fetch food, and when I came back 
Mr. Monkey was gone. He didn’t run away, 
for he was too fond of the cage, and wouldn’t 
leave it. I’ve often put him outside, and let 
him loose upon Tower-hill, and to run about 
gardens, and he’d come back again when I 
called him. I had only to turn his favourite 
dog out, and as soon as ho see’d the dog he’ j 
bo on to his back and have a nice ride hack to 
the cage and inside in a moment. Since that 
loss Pvo always carried the collection into tho 
house, and let them sleep in the same room 
where I’ve slept in. They all know their 
beds now, and will go to them of their own 
accord, both tho cats, the dogs, and the 
monkeys. I’ve a rat-box, too, and at night 
when i’m going home I just open the door of 
the cage and that of the rat-box, and the rats 
run into their sleeping-place as quick as pos- 
sible, and come out agaui in the morning of 
their own accord. 

“ My family are fed on the best : they have 
as good as any nobleman’s favourite dog. 
They’ve often had a deal more, and better, 
than their master. 

^ I don’t know why happy families don’t 
pay, for they all look at the cage, and seem as 
leased as ever; but there’s poverty or i^ome- 
hing in tlie way, for they don’t seem to have 
any money. When I left off last — only a 
mouth ago — I wasn’t taking Cd. a-day. It 
didn’t pay for feeding my little stock. I went 
to fi^ework-mald^g^ They are always busy 
vitU firework-making, ready for the 0th of 
November. I’m sick and tired of the other 
affair, and would do anything to get from it ; 
but people ai’e afraid to employ me, for they 
seem to fancy that after being in the streets 
we are no use for anything. 

“ I’m fond of my little stock, and always 
was from a child of dumb animals. I’d a deal 
sooner that anybody liurt me than any of my 
'’avomites.” 

EiimiBiTOR OF Biiidb and Mice, 

A STOUT, acute-looking man, whom I found 
In a decqntly-fumishcd room with his wife, 
gave me an account of this kind of street-exhi- 
bition 

“ I perform,” said he, “ with birds and mice, 
in the open air, if needful. I was brought up 
to juggling by my family and friends, but colds 
and heats brought on rheumatism, and 1 left 
juggling for another branch of the profession J 
but I juggle a little still. My birds are nearly 
aU canaries — a score of them sometimes, 
sometimes less* I have names for them all. 
I have Mr. and Mrs. Caudle, dressed quite in 
character: they quarrel at times, and that’s 
self-taught with them. Mrs. Caudle is not 
noisy, and is quite amusing. They ride out in 
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a chariot drawn by another bird, a goldfinch 
mnle. I give him any name that comes into 
my head. The goldfinch harnesses himself 
to a little wire harness. Mr. and Mrs. Caudle 
and the mule is very much admired by jpeople 
of taste. Tlien I have Marshal Ney m full 
uniform, and he fires a cannon, to keep up the 
character. I can’t say that lie s bolder than 
others. I have u little canury called tlie 
Trumpeter, who jumps on to a trumpet when 
I sound it, and remains tliere until I’ve done 
sounding. Another canary goes up a poll, as 
4f climbing for a leg of mutton, or any prize at 
the top, as they do at fairs, uud when he gets 
to the top he answers me. He climbs lair, 
toe and heel — no ])rops to hel]) him abmg. 
These are the principal birds, uudihey all jday 
by the word of command, imd with Ihr greatest 
satisfaction and ease to themsclvi's. J m->e two 
things to train tliem — kindness and jaitiencc, 
and neither of these two things must he stinted. 
The grand difficulty is to get them to perfonri 
in the open air without Hying away, when 
they’ve no tie upon llieni, as one may say. 
I lost one by its taking flight at lianisgal'*, and 
another at Margate. 'J’hey don’t ainl e^r.’t do 
anything to teach otu' anothi'r; not in Ihe 
least; every bird is on its own acconnl : s(‘eiiig 
another bird do a trick is no good wl)ate^(^l•. 
I teach them all myself, hegimiing with 
them from the nest. I breed most of llicm 
myself. To teacli them to sing at the 
word of command is very difficult. I whistle 
to tho bird tf) make it sing, and tlnm when 
it sings I feed, and pet, and fondle it, 
until it gets to sing without my wliisLiing — 
understandingmy motions. Ilarsliness ivouldn’t 
educate any bird whatsoov(‘r. I pursue the 
same system all thi-ougli. I’ho bird used to 
jump to be fed on the trumpet, and got used 
to the sound. To train Marslud K (\v to fire liis 
cannon, 1 put the cannon Hrst like a perch for 
the bird to fiy to foiTiis food ; it’s fired by stull’ 


attached to the touchhole tliat explodes wh6n 
touched. The bird’s generally frightened be- 
fore he gets used to gunpowder, and fiutters 
into the body of the cage, but after a few times 
he don’t mind it. I train mice, too, and my 
mice fetch and cany, like dogs ; and three ^ 
the little things dance the tight-rope on their 
hind legs, with balance-poles in their mouths. 
They are blu’d to train, but I have a secret 
way, found out by myself, to educate them 
properly. They require great care, and are, 
if anything, tenderer than the birds. I have 
no particular names for the mice. They are 
all fancy mice, while or coloured. I’ve known 
foim or five in my ■way in London. It’s all a 
lt>ti(‘ry what I got. For the open-air per- 
hn-numce, the West-end may be the best, but 
Ihi're s little dillbrencc. I have been ill seven 
nujutlis, and aui Just starting again. Then I 
can’t work in the air in bad weather. I call 
21.S. a very good week’s work; and to get that, 
every day must be line — 10s. 6d. is nearer the 
mark ns un average for the year. An order to 
play at a private house may he extra; they 
give me wluit they please. My birds ‘ come 
witli a wliistle. and come with a coll, and come 
with a good will, or they w^on’t do at all'— for 
me. TJie police don’t metldlo willi me — or 
nothing to notice. A good many of my birds 
and mice dui before they reach any perfection— 
another expense and loss of lime in my busi- 
ness. Town or ct)untry is pretty much the 
sam('. to in(‘, take it altogether. The watering- 
places are the best in the coiuitry, perliaps, for 
It’s tlicie people go for j^leasure. 1 don’t know 
an,> lu'sf place; if 1 did I’d stick to it. Ladies 
and children are my best friends generally.’* 
TTu’ perform unco of the birds and micc 
ala)\e descril)ed is very clever. “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Candle” are dressed in red and blue 
cloaks, trimmed witii silver lace and spangles ; 
while Mr. Caudle, with an utter disregard of 
jiropriety, is adorned witli a cocked hat. 
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SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LAEOUR. 


‘‘ Gabbet-Mastehs/* 

The Oaibinet-makers, socially as well as com- 
meroially considered, consist, like all other 
operatives, of two distinct classes, that is to 
say, of society and non-socioty men, or, in the 
language of political economy, of those whose 
wages axe regulated by custom ^ and those 
whose earnings are determined by com petition. 
The former class numbers between (JOO aud 700 
of the trade, and tho latter bet^veu 4000 and 
5000. As*a general rule I may remark, that I 
find the society >men of every trade comprise 
about tjoe-tenth of the -whole, iloiicc it fol 
lows, that if the non-society men are neither 
so skilful nor so welbconduclcd as tho otlicrs, 
at least they are quite us important a body, 
from the fact that they constitute (he mam 
portion of the trade. The transition Irom the 
one class to tlae other is, however, in most 
oases, of a very dishciartening character. The 
difiermee between the tailor at the west end, 
working for better shops at the better prices, 
and the poor wretch starving at starvation 
wages for the sweatcu’s and alop-slions at tin* 
east end, has already been pointed out. The 
same marked contrast w'as also shown to exi'-t. 
between the society and non -society boot and 
shoemakers. The eurpeiitcrs and joiners told 
the same story. There were found society mcui 
renting houses of their oavii — some ]>n3jng as 
much as 70/. a-year — and the non-society men 
overworked and undcipaid, so that a few weeks’ 
sickness reduced them to absolute pauperi^^m, 
Nor, I regret to say, can any other tale be told 
of the cabinet-makers ; except it be, that tlic 
competitive men in this trade are even in a 
worse position than any other. 1 have ah'eady 
portrayed to the reader tlie ditferenco be- 
tween the homes of the two classes — the com- 
fort and well.fnmished abodes of tlie one, and 
the squalor and hare walls of tlie other, liut 
those who ivisli to be impressed with the 
aocial advantages of 'a fairly-paid ciass of me- 
chanics should attend a lu-eeting of the Wood- 
carvers* Society. On the first lloor of a small 
private house in Tottenbam-street, Tottenhom- 
court-road, is, so to speik, the museum of the 
working-men belonging to tins branch of the 
cabinet-makers. The walls of tho back-room 
axe hung round with plaster casts of some of 
the choicest specimens of tlie arts, and in the 
front room the table is strewn witli volumes of 
'V^uable prints and draivings in connexion 
with the craft. Hound this table are ranged 
the members of the society — some forty or 
fifty were tliere on Uie night of my attendance 


— discussing tho affairs of tlie trade. Among 
the collectioi; of hooks may bo found, “ The 
Architectural Ornaments aud Decorations of 
Cottinglmni,” “The Gothic Ornaments” of 
Ihigiu, *ratham’s “ Greek Relics,” ‘Raphaers 
•“Pilaster Ornaments of tho Yaticaii,” Lo 
Pantro’s “ Designs,” and Raptiste’s “CollectioTi 
of riou'ers,” large size ; while among the casts 
are articles of the same choieo description. 
Tho objects of this society are, in the words of 
the preface to the printed ontalogwe, “to enable 
woofl-carvers to co-operat<j for tho advfincemeat 
of their art, and by foiittuiig a (xdlecU-dai of 
books, prints, and draivings, to afford them 
facilities for self-improvement ; also, by the dif- 
fusion of information among its membeiis, to 
assist them in the exercise of their {^rt, as -well 
as to enable thorn to ol)tain employment.” The 
society does not, interl’ere in tho regulation of 
wages in any other way tlian, by the diffusion 
of information among its members, to assist 
tlu'm in tho exorcise} of their art, as well as to 
enable them to obtain employment; so that 
both employers and employed may, by be- 
coming niombers, promote their omi and each 
other’s interests. Tlni collection is mnvmuch 
enlarged, and with the additions Ihat liavo 
been made to it, ofiers aid lo the members 
which in many cases is invaluable. As a 
means of facilitating the use of this oollecticm, 
the opportunities of borrowing from it have 
been made as general 'as possible. The meet- 
ings of the society arc held at a place where 
attendance is unaccompanied by expense ; Mid 
they are, therefore, says the preface, free from 
all objection on account of inducemeiits' to ex- 
ceed the time required for business.” All 
this appears to be in the best possible taste, 
and the attention of the society being still di- 
rected to its improvement, assuredly gives the 
members, as they say, “good reason to hope 
that it will become one of which the wood- 
carver may bo iiroud, as affording valuable as- 
sistance, botli in the design and execution of 
any style of wood-caning.” In tlio whole 
course of my investigations I have never ex- 
perienced more gratification than I did on the 
evening of my visit to this society. The 
members all gave evidence, both in manner 
and appearance, of tlie refining character 4S)f 
their craft: and was indeed a hearty relief 
from the scenes of siiualor, misery, dirt, vice, 
ignorance, and discontent, with which these 
inquiries too ft^equcntly bring one into con- 
nexion, to find one’s self surrounded with an 
atmosphere of beauty, refinement, comfort, in- 
telligence, and ease. 
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The public, generally, are deplorably mis- 
informed as to the character and purpose of 
trade aodeties. The common impression is 
that they are combinations of working-men, 
inslitated and maintained solely with the ^iew 
of exacting ‘an exorbitant rate of wages from 
their employers, and that they are necessarily 
connected with strikes, and with sun^ o^er 
Bovage and silly means of attaining this object. 
It is my duty, however, to make known that 
the rate of wages which such societies are in- 
stituted to uphold has, with but few exceptions, 
been agreed upon at a conference of both 
^blasters and men, and that in almost every 
case I find the members as strongly opposed 
to strikes, as a means of upholding them, as 
the public themselves. But at all events the 
maintenance of the standard rate of wages is 
not the sole object of such societies — the ma- 
jority of them being organised as much for 
the support of the sick and aged as for the 
regulation of the price of labour ; and even in 
those societies whose efforts are confined to 
the latter purpose alone, a considerable sum is 
devoted annually for the subsistence of their 
members when out of work. The general 
cubmet-m’akers, I have already shown, have 
contributed towards this object as mucli as 
1000/. per annum for many years past. It is 
not generally known how largely the community 
is indebted to the trade and friendly societies 
of the working classes dispersed throughout 
the kingdom, or how much expense the public 
is saved by such means in the matter of poor- 
rates alone. 

According to the last Government returns 
there are at present in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, upwards of 33,000 such societies, 
14,000 of which are enrolled and 8000 un- 
enrolled — the remaining 11,000 being secret 
societies, such as the Odd Eellows, Eoresters, 
Druids, Old Friends, and Bechabites. The 
number of members belonging to these 33,000 
societies is more than three millions. The 
gross annual income of the entire associations 
is 4,980,000/. and their accumulated capital 
1 1,300,000/. The working people of this coun- 
try, and 1 believe of tins co\intry alone, con- 
tribute therefore to the support of their own 
poor nearly five millions of money eveiy year, 
which is some thousands of pounds more than 
was dispensed in parochial relief throughout 
England and Wales in 1848. Hence it may 
be truly said, that the benefits conferred by 
the trade and friendly societies of the working 
classes are not limited to the individuals re- 
ceiving them, but are participated in by every 
ratepayer in the kingdom, for were there no 
such institutions the poor-rates must neces- 
sarily be doubled. 

I have been thus explicit on the subject of 
trade .societies in' general, because I know 
there exists in the public mind a strong pre- 
ju^ce against such institutions, and because 
it is the fact of belonging to some such society 
which invariably distinguishes the better class 


of workmen from the ‘liorse. The competitive 
men, or cheap workers, seldom or never are 
members of any association, either enrolled or 
iinenrolled. The consequence is, that when 
out of work, or disabled from sickness or old 
age, they are left to the parish to support. It 
is the slop-workers of riie different trades— 
the cheap men or non-society hands — who 
constitute the great mass of paupers in this 
country. And hero lies the main social dis- 
tinction between the workmen who belong to 
societies and those who do not— the one 
maintain their own poor, the others are left to 
the mercy of the parish. The wages of the 
competitive men ai*e cut down to a bare sub- 
sistence, so that, being unable to save anything 
from 'their^ earnings, a few days' incapacity 
from labour drives them to the workhouse for 
relief. In the matter of machinery, not only 
is the cost of ’v^orking the engine, but the wear 
and tear of the machine, considered’ as a neces- 
sary part of the expense of prod^jiction. With 
the human machine, however, it is different, 
slop-wages being sufficient to defray only the 
cost of keeping it at work, but not to compen- 
sate for the wear and tear of it. Under the 
allowance system of the old poor-law, wages, 
it is well known, were reduced far below sub- 
sistence-point, and the workmen were left to 
seek parish relief for the remainder ; and so in 
the slop pjirt of eveiy trade, the underpaid 
workmen when sick or aged are handed over 
to the state to support. 

As an instance of the truth of the above re- 
marks I subjoin the following statement, which 
has been furnished to me by the Cliairmakers' 
Society concerning their outgoings 

“Average number of members 110. 

Paid to unemployed members 

from 1841 to 1850 . . £1250 JO 0 

Do. for insurance of tools . 211 10 6 

Do. do. loss of time by fire . 19 2 8 

Do. do. funerals of members . 120 15 0 

Do. do. collections for sick . 00 4 0 

‘ The objects which the London Chairmakers 
have in view by associating in a trade society,” 
says the written statement from wliich the 
Libove accoimt is extracted, “is to insure, as 
near as possible, one uniform price for the 
work they execute, so that the employer shall 
have a guarantee in making his calculations 
that ho will not be charged more or less than 
his neighbours, who employ the same class of 
men : to assist their members in obtaining em- 
ployment, and a just remuneration for the 
work they perform ; to insure their tools against 
fire: to provide for their funerals in the event 
of death : and to relieve their members when 
unemployed or in sickness — the latter being 
effected by paying persons to collect voluntary 
subscriptions for invalid members, such sub- 
scriptions producing on an average 5/. in each 
case. The members have, moreover, other 
modes of assisting eaoh other when in diffi- 
culties.” 
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I my as statement belonging to the caHnet-makers’ trade, Thew, 

have received from this society concerning t5he as I bdbre said, constitute that portion of the 
circumstances affecting their business. wortoen whose wages are regulated by custom, 

<< Our trade,” say they, in a written coinmu- and it now only remains for me to set fortli 
nication to me, “ has suffered very materially the state of those whose earnings are deter- 
from a change which took place about JlO mined by competition. Here we shall find 


years ago in the system of work. We were at 
that time chieliy employed by what we term 
‘ trade -working masters,’ who supplied the up- 
holsterers with the frames of chaii*s and sofas ; 
but since then we have obtained our worJ: di- 
rectly from tho sellers. At lirst the change 
was rather henelicial than otherwise. The 
employer and his salesman, however, have 
now, in the greater number of instiuic.es, no 
knowledge of the manufacturing part of the 
business, and this is ^very detrimenlal to our 
interest, owing to tiieir being unacquamt(‘d 
with the value of the labour part of the articles 
we make. Moreover, tho salesman sends ail 
the orders he can out of doors to ho made by 
the middlemen, though the customer is led to 
believe that the work is execiiteA on the 
premises, whereas only a portion of it is made 
at home, and that chiefly the odd and out-ol’- 
the-way work, because the sending of such 
work out of doors would not answer tlie end of 
cheapness. The middleman, who exociitos the 
work away from the premises, subdivides the 
labour to such an extent that he is enabled to , 
get the articles made much cheaper, as v\oll as j 
to employ both unskillul workmen and appren- 
tices. 

“ Placed in tho po.sition where the employer 
gets the credit of paying us the legitimate 
price for our labour, it would apjiear that wo 
have no cause of complaint , hut, owing to the 
sviitem of things before stated, as well as to 
the number of linen drajiers, carpel-makers, 
and others, who have recently entered the 
trade without having any practical knowledge 
of the business, together willi tho casualty of 
our employment, our social position has hecume 
scarcely any better, or so good, as that of the 
unskilful or tho dissipated workman, while, 
from the many demands of our fellow-opera- 
tives upon US, in the slmpo of pecuniary assist- 
ance, we have a severe struggle to maintain 
anything like a respectable footing in the com- 
munity. Tho principal som-co of regret with 
us is, that the public have no knowledge of the 
quality of the articles they buy. The sellers, 
too, from their want of practical acquaintance 
with'tbe manufacturing part of tlie business, 
have likewise an injurious eflect upon onr 
interests, instead of seconding our efforts to 
keep up a creditable position in society. 

‘‘ The subjoined is the amomit of the capital 
of our society at the present time ; — 

Property in the iHinds . . £i]00 

Out at use . . . . . 175 

' Other available property, in the 1 

shape of priee-lioo^, A^c. / 

i^075.” 

then, i» ihe state of the society men ! 


that the wages a few years since were from 
three to four hundred per cent better than 
they arc at present, 2().s-. having fonnorly been 
the price paid for making tliat for which the 
operatives now receive only 5s., and this not- 
vvdthstaiiding thdt the number of hands in tho 
London trade from IHJI] to 1841 declined 33 
per cent relatively to the rest of the popu- 
lation. IS or can it be said that tliis extra- 
•rdinary doi)reciation in the value of the 
cabinet-makers’ labour has aiiscn from any 
proportionate decrease in tlie quantity of work 
to be done. The number of Jiouses built in 
the metropolis has of late been considerably 
on the increase. Since 183!) there have been 
200 miles of new streets formed in London, 
no less tlimi 0405 new dwt^Uings having been 
erected annually since that time : and^as it is 
but fair to assume lliat tho majority of these 
now houses must have required new furniture, 
it is clear that it is impossible to ac(;ount for 
the decline in the wages of the trade in 
ipiostion upon the assumption of on equal 
iechue in tho quantity of work. How, then, 
Lire we to cx])laiii tlie fact that, while the hands 
have decreased 33 per cent, and work in- 
creased at a considerable rate, wages a few years 
ago were 300 per cent better than they are at 
present ? The solution of the problem will be 
found in tlie extraordinary increase that has 
taken jilaee within the last 20 yeai*s of what 
arc culled “gurrot-maslers” in tho cabinet 
trade. I’lieso garret-masters are a clas.s of 
small “trade-working masters,” supplying both 
capital and labour. The} are in manufacture 
what the peasant-prf)prietoi*s are in agriculture, 
their own employers and their own workmen. 
There is, howev er, this one marked distinction 
between the two classes, — tin' gan-et-master 
cannot, like the peasant-proprietor, eat what 
he produces: the consequence is, that he is 
obliged to convert each article into food imme- 
diately he manufactures it, no matter what 
the state of the market may be. The capital 
of the garret-master being generally sufficient 
to friid him in tho materials for tlie monuffic- 
turc of only one article at a time, and his 
savings being barely enough for Ids subsistence 
while lie is engaged in putting those materials 
together, he is compelled the moment the 
work is completed to, part witli it for whatevear 
he can geu He cannot aitord to keep it even 
a day, for to do so is generally to remain a 
day unfed. Hence, if the i market be at all 
black, be has to force a iwde by offering big • 
goods at the lowest possible price. "What 
wonder, tlieri, that tlie necessities of such a 
class of individuals should have created a spe- 
cial race of employers, known by the sigmfreant 
name of slaughter-house that 
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these, being aware of the inabilify of the garret- reduced. There are very few — some told me 
mast^ to hold out against any offer, no there were none, but there are a few who work 
matter how slight a remuneration it affords as journeymen for little masters ; but these 
for their labour, should continually lower and men become little masters in their turn, or 
lower their prices until the entire body of the they must starve in idleness, for their em- 
oompetitive portion of the cabinet trade is ployment is precarious. These men have no 
sunk in utter destitution and misery ? More- time for social intercommunication: the 
over, it is well known how strong is the stimu- struggle to live absorbs ah their energies, and 
lus among peasant-proprietors, or indeed any confines all their aspirations to that one cn- 
class working for themselves, to extra produc- deavour. Their labour is devoted, with tlie 
tion. So it is, indeed, with the garret-masters ; rarest exceptions, to the “slaughter-houses, 
their industry is indeed almost incessant, and linendrapers, ’polsterers, or warehouses.” By 
hence a greater quantity of work is turned all these names I heard the shopkeepers who 
out by them, and continually forced into the deal in furniture of all kinds, as well as drapery 
market, than there would otherwise be. What goods, designated. 

though there be a brisk and a slack season in These men work in their own rooms, in 
the cabinet-makers' trade, as in the majority Spitalfields and Bethnal-green ; and some- 
of others ? Slack or brisk, the garret-master times two or three men in different branches 
must produce the same excessive quantity of occupy one apartment, and work together 
goods. In the hope of extricating himself there. They are a sober class of men, but 
from his overwhelming poverty, he toils on, seem so perfectly subdued by circumstances, 
producing more and more ; and yet the more that they cannot or do not struggle against tlie 
he produces the more hopeless does his posi- system which several of them told me they 
tion b^ome, for the greater the stock that he Imew was undoing them, 
thrusts into the market the lower does the The subdivisions of this trade I need not 
price of his labour fall, until at last he and hisj] give, they are as numerous as the articles of 
own family work for less than he himself the cabinet-maker’s calling, 
could earn, a few years back, by his own un- I have mentioned that the black houses, or 
aided labour. ^ linendrapers at the west end of London, were 

Another cause of the necessity of *the garret- principally supplied from the oast end. In 
master to part with his goods as soon as made the neighbourhood of Tottenham-court-road 
is the large size of the articles he inanu- and Oxlbrd-stroet, for instance, most of my 
factures, and the consequent cost of conveying readers will have had their attention attracted 
them from slaughter-house to slaughter-house by the dust-colomed appearance of some poor 
till a purchaser be found. For this purpose a worker in wood carrying along his skeleton of 
van is frequently hired ; and the consequence an easy chair, or a sofa, or a couch, to dispose 
is, that he cannot hold out against the slaugh- of in some shop. Often, too, a carter has to 
terer’s offer, even for an hour, without in- 't)e employed for the same purpose, at the rate 
creasing the expense of carriage, and so vir- of Is. 6rf. an hour ; and thus two hours will 
tually decreasing his gains. This is so well exhaust the very fullest value of a long day’s 
known at the slaughter-houses, that if a man, labour. From a furniture-carter of this de- 
after seeking in vain for a fair remuneration scription I received some most shocking de- 
fer his work, is goaded by his necessities to tails of having to “ busk ” it, as this taking 
call at a shop a second time to accept a price about goods for sale is called by those in the 
which he hod previously refused, he seldom trade. 

obtains what was first offered him. Some- From a palo, feeble -looking man whom I 
times when he has been ground down to the met on a Saturday evening at the west end, 
lowest possible sum, he is paid late on a Satur- caring a mahogany chiffonier, I had the fol- 
day night with a cheque, and forced to give the lowing statement : — 

firm a liberal discount for cashing it. “ I have dragged this chiffbnier with me,” 

For a more detailed account, however, of he said, “from Spitalfields, and have been 
the iniquities practised upon this class of ope- told to call again in two hours (it was then 
ratives, I refer the reader to the statements half-past 7). I am too tired to drag it to 
given below. It will be there seen that all the another linendraper’s, and indeed I shouldn’t 
modes by which work can be produced cheap have so good a chance there ; for if we go late, 
are in full operation. The labour of appren- the manager considers we’ve been at other 
tices and childi*en is the prevailing means of places, and he’ll say, < Tou needn’t bring me 
production. I beard of one small trade-work- what others have refused.’ I was brought up 
mg master who had as many as eleven appren- as a general hand at — , but was never in 
tices at work for him; and wherever the ope- society, which is a great disadvantage. I feel 
rative is blessed with a family they all work, that now. I used to make my 2&y, or 28s. 
even from 6 years old. The employment of a- week six or seven years back; but then I fell 
any undue number of apprentices sdso tends out of employ, and worked at chair-meking 
to increase the verj'oxcess of hands from which for a slaughter-house, and so got into the 
the trade is suffstmg; and thus it is, that the system, and now I can’t get out of it. I have 
lower wages become, the lower still they are no time to look about me, as, if I’m idle, 1 
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can’t get bread for my family. I have a wife 
and two children. They’re too young to do 
anything; but I can’t afford to send them to 
school, except every now and then Id. or 2d. 
a-week, and so they may learn to read, per- 
haps. The anxiety I suffer is not to be told. 
I’ve nothing left to pawn now ; and if I don’t 
sell this chifionier I must take it back, and 
must go back to a house bare of everything, 
except, perhaps, 3a. or 2s. Gd, my wile may 
have earned by ruining her health for a tailor’s 
sweater ; and Is. 6d. of tliat must go for rent. 
I ought to have 21. for this chiffonier, for it’s 
, superior mahogany to the run of such things ; 
but I ask only 35a., and perhaps may be bid 
28a., and get 80s. ; and it may be sold, perhaps, 
by the linendraper for 3/. 3s. or 3/. 10s. Of 
course we’re obliged to work in the slightest 
manner possible ; but, good or bad, there’s the 
same fault found with tlie article. I have 
already lost 3J- hours; and there’s my wife i 
anxiously looking for my return to buy bread I 
and a bit of boast’s head for to-morrow. It's 
hard to go without a bit o’ meat on Sundays ; 
and, indeed, I must sell at whatever price — it 
don’t matter, and that the linendraper depends 
upon.” 

I now subjoin a statement of a garret-mastor 
— a maker of loo tables — ^who was endeavour- 
ing to make a living by a number of ap- 
prentices ; — 

I’m now 41,” ho said, and for the last 
ten or twelve years have been working for a 
linendraper who keeps a slaughter-house. 

Before that I was in a good shop, Mr. 1) ’s, 

and was a general hand, as we were in the fair 
trade. I have often made my 50s. a-week on 
good work of any kind : now, with thi'co ap- 
prentices to help me, I make only 25s. Work 
grew slack ; and rather than be doing nothing, 
as I’d saved a little money, I made loo tables, 
and sold them to a linendraper, a dozen years 
back or so, and so somehow I got into the 
trade. For tables that, eighteen years ago, I 
had in a good shop 30s. 4br making, now 5s. is 
paid ; but that’s only in a slaughterer’s own 
factory, when he has one. I’ve been told often 
enough by a linendraper, ‘ Make an inferior 
article, so as it’s cheap : if it comes to pieces 
in a month, what’s that to you or me ?’ Now, 
a 4-foot loo is an^ average ; and if for profit 
and labour — and it’s near two days’ work — I 
put on 7s., I'm bid 6s. less. I’ve been bid less 
than the stuff, and have on occasions been 
forced to take it. That was four years ago ; 
and I then found 1 couldn’t possibly live by 
my own work, and I had a wife and four chil- 
dren to keep ; so I got some apprentices. I 
have now three, and two of them are stiff 
fellows of 16, and can do a deal of work. For 
a 4-foot loo table I have only 1/., though 
the materials cost from 11s. to 13s., and it's 
about two days’ work. There’s not a doubt of 
it that the linendrapers have brought bad 
work into the market, and have swamped the 
good. For work that, ten or twelve years ago, 


I had 3/. 5s. to 3/. 10s. from them, I have now 
80s. Of course, it's inferior in quality in pro- 
portion, but it doesn’t pay me half as well. ^ I 
know that men like me are cutting one another’s 
throats by competition. Fourteen years ago 
we ought to have made a stand against this 
system ; but, then, we must live.” 

A pale young man, working in a room with 
two others, but ii^ different branches, gave me 
the following account : — 

“I have been two years making looking- 
glass frames. Before that I was in the general 
cabinet line, but took to this when I was out 
of work. I make frames only ; 4he slaughter- 
houses put in the glasses themselves. If I 
had other work X couldn’t afford to lose time 
going from one to another that I wasn't so 
quick at. I make all sizes of frames, from 
nine-sovens to twenty-four-eighteens (nine 
inches by seven, and twenty-four inches by 
eighteen). Niiio-sevens are most in demand ; 
and the slaughter-houses give 10s. 6d. a-dozen 
for them. Two years hack they gave 16s. 
AU sizes has fallen 3s. to 4s. a-dozen. I find 
all the material. It’s mahogany veneered 
over deal. There’s only five or six slaughter- 
houses in my way ; but I serve the Italians or 
Jews, and they serve the slaughter-houses. 
There’s no foreigners emj)loyed as I’m em- 
ployed. It’s not foreign competition as harms 
us — it’s home. I almost ask more than I 
mean to take, for I’m always bid less than a 
fair price, and so we haggle on to a bargain. 
The best weeks I have had I cleared 25s, ; but 
in slack times, when I can hardly sell at all, 
only 12s. Canying the goods for sale is such 
a loss of timo. Things are very bad now ; but 
I must go on making, and get a customer when 
trade is brisker if 1 can. Glass has rose Is. 
a-foot, and that’s made a slack in the trade, 
for my trade depends greatly on the glass 
trade. I know of no women employed in my 
trade, and no apprentices. We are all little 
masters.” 

I shall now proceed to the other branch of 
the trade. The remarks I have made con- 
cerning the wretched social condition and 
earnings of fancy cabinet-makers who are in 
society, apply even more strongly to the non- 
society men. The society men are to be 
found chiefly in Clerkenwell ; the non-society 
men in Spitalfields and Bethnal Green. With 
these unfortunate workmen there is yet a 
lower deep. The underpaid men of Clerken- 
well work gen’erally to order, if the payment 
be never so inadequate. But the stiU more 
underpaid men of Spitalfields work almost 
universally on speculation. The Spitalfields 
cabinet-maker finds his own material, which 
he usually purchases of the great cabinet- 
makers or the pianoforte-makers, being the 
veneers which are the refuse of their work. 
The supply of the east-end warehousemen is 
derived from little masters — ^men who work at 
their own abodes, and have the assistaiioe of 
their wives and children. It is very rarely 
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that they, or their equally underpaid fellows 
ita the general cabinet- trade, employ an active 
jcmmcymaa. Almost ever}" man in the trade 
workfr on his own acooimt, finds his own 
materiid, and goes “ on the busk to the 
slaughter-houses" for the chance of a cus- 
tomer. 

I found the fancy cabinet-makers certainly 
an uninformed (dass, but patient, temperate, 
and resigned. Some few could neither read 
nor write, and their families were growing up 
> as uninformed as the parents# The hawking 
from door to door of workboxc^s made by some 
of tbe men themselves, their wives assisting 
them Avith hawking, was for commoner than it 
is now; hut it is still practised to a small 
extent. 

I called on an old couple to whom T was 
referred, as to one of the foAv ])artieh emjdoyed 
in working lor the men who ^.upjilied the 
warehouses. The imm’s ayipiniranee w as gaunt 
tind wretched. Ke hud been long luisliom; 
and his light blue e\u’s had tliat dull, half- 
glazedlook, which is common to the old w'heu 
spirit-broken and half-fed. His ro<*m, a small 
gfin’et in Sjutallhids, fur which he jMid Is. 'M. 
Ur- week, w'as bare of furniture, excijpt ]us work- 
bench and two chairs, wluc-h were occupual by 
his wife, who was at work lining the boxes her 
husband was making. A hhuiket rolled uj) 
was the poor con pie’, s bed. iiuMvife was ten 
years younger tiiun lier husband. She w'as 
very poorly clad m an old rusly black goivn, 
tattered here and there ; hut she did not look 
very feeble. 

“I am OH," the man said, and lie lookiul 80, 
“and was ti]>prciiticodin my youth to the fauey 
cabinet Iratle. I could make il. 4s. a-week at 
it by w'orkiiig long hours when 1 w"as out of my 
time, forty -two years hacJ;. 1 ha\e w"orked 
chieily on workhoxes. X (hdn’t save money — 
1 was foolish; but it was a linrd-hviug and a 
hard-drinking lime. Tm soiTy f'r it now. 
Thirty ><*ars ago tilings w'eroii't quite so good, 
hut still very good; and so tliey W(‘re twenty 
years hack. Hut since the slaughler-hoiises 
came m, men like me lias been starving. 
"Why hero, sir, for a rosewood work box like 
this, which 1 shall get ini. for making, 1 used 
to give a bi’otber ol mine Od. for making 
twenty years ago. I've been paid 22$. (id. 
years ago for what I now get lid. for. The 
man who employs me now works for a slaugh- 
ter-house ; and he must grind me down, or he 
couldn’t serve a slaughter-house cheap enough. 
He finds materials, and I find tools and glue ; 
and 1 have Os# o-dozen for making these boxes, 
and X can only make a dozen a-w"eek, and the 
glue and other odds and ends for tlicm costs 
me (id, a-dozen. That, with Od. or 1 Od, a-w"eek, 
pr Is., that my wife may make, as she helps 
me ia< lining, is all we have to live on. We live 
entirely on tea and bread and butter, when w"e 
om get butter ; never any change — tea, . and 
nothing else all day ; never a Int of meat on a 
Sunday. Aa for beer, I haven’t spent it, on it 


these last four years. When I’m not at work 
for a little master, I get stu£f of one, and moke 
a few boxes on my own account, and carry 
them out to sell. I have often to go three or 
four miles with them ; for there’s a house near 
Tottenhom-court-road that will take a few from 
me, generally out of charity- When I’m p^t 
work, or can’t meet with any, there’s nothing 
but the workliouse for me.” 

The decline which has taken place within 
the last twenty years in the wages of the 
operative cabinet-makers of London is so 
enormous, and, moreover, it seems so opposed 
to the principles of pohtical economy, that it 
becomes of the highest importance in an in- 
quiry like the present to ti’aco out the circum- 
Ktunccs to which this special depreciation is 
to be attributed. It has been before shown 
that the number of hands belonging to tJie 
London cabinet trade decreased between 18H1 
and 1841 3H per cent in comparison with tbe 
rest of tlio metropoUtan population ; and that, 
iiotwitbstamling this falling otf, the work* 
man’s wages in 1831 were at least 400 per 
cent heller than they arc at present; 20s. 
having Ibmierly been paid for the maldng 
(»f articles for which now only t)s. are given. 
To impress this fact, liowcver, more strongly 
u])on tlio rcadi^r’s mind, I will cite here a 
few of many insiiiiices of depreciation that 
Inne come to my ki'.uwiedge, “ Twenty years 
ago,” said a ivorkman in the fancy cal)inot 
line, “I had an inch for the making of 
20-inch desks of solid mahogany ; that’s 10s. 
for the entire article: now I get 2.?. Orf. for 
the same thing. Smaller de;.ks used to ave- 
rage us ().s\ each for wages: now they don’t 
bring us more Ilian Is. Lailios’ 12 -inch ■work- 
boxes twenty }ears ago were 3s. and 4s. 
a-piecc making; now Uiey are Od. for the 
commoner sort and 7J. for those with better 
work.’’ “ I don’t understand per cents,’’ said 
another -woi'kinan, “ hut this I do laiow, the 
]>riccs that I g(it have within this twenty years 
faJJeii from 4s. to Od., and in some eases to 

IliTi?, then, we find that wages in the com- 
petitivo portion of the cabinet trade — -that is 
among the non -society hands — (the wages of 
the society men I have before explained are 
regulated, or rather fixed by custom) — were 
twenty years ago 400 per cent better in some 
cas(;s, and in others no less than 000 per cdbt 
higher than they are at present, and this 
while the number of workmen has decreased 
as much as one-tliird relatively to the rest of 
the population. How, then, is this extraor- 
dinary diminution in the price of labour to be 
accounted for? Certainly not on the natural 
assumption that the quantity of work has de- 
clined in a still greater proportion than the 
number of hands to do it, for it has also been 
proved that the number of new houses buUt 
annually in the metropolis, and therefore the 
quantity of new furniture reqijiir^ hms ol late 
years increased very considerably. 
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In the cabinet trade, then, we find a collec- 
tion of circumstances at variance with that law 
of supply and demand by which many suppose 
that the rate of wages is invariably deter- 
mined. Wages, it is said, depend upon the 
demand and. supply of labour ; and it is com- 
monly assumed that they cannot be affected by 
anything else. That they are, howew^r, sub- 
ject to other influences, the history of the ca- 
binet trade for the last twenty \ ears is a most 
convincing proof, for there we find, that while 
the quantity of work, or in other words, tlio 
demand for labour, has increased, and the sup- 
ply decreased, wages, instead of rising, have 
suffered a heavy decline. By what means, 
then, is this reduction in the price of labour to 
bo explained? What other circumstance is 
there affecting the remuneration for work, of 
which economists have usually omitted to take 
cognixauce? The answer is, that wages de- 
pend as much on the distribution of labour ns 
on the deniaiid and supply of it. Assuming 
a certain quantity of work to be done, tin* 
amount of reiniincratioii coming to each of 
the workmen engaged must, of course, he r<*- 
gulated, not only by the number of liands, hut 
by the proportion f)f labour done by thmu re- 
spectively; tliat is to say, if therj* be work 
enough to employ the whole of the operatives 
for sixty hours a- week, and if two-tliirds of the 
hands are supjdied •with sufficient to occu]>y 
them ninety hours in tho same space of time, 
then one-third of tlie trade must be thnovn 
fully out of emplo 3 'ment: tlius proving that 
there may bo surplus labour wiUiout any in- 
croase of the population. It may, therefore, 
he safely asserted, that any syshuu of labour 
which tends to malte the members of a craft 
produce a greater quantity of -work than usual, 
tends at the same time to ovcr-populato the 
trade as certainly as im increase fvf workmen. 
This law may be summed up brieliy in the ex- 
pression that over- work makes under-pay. 

Hence the next point in the inquiry is as to 
the means by which tlie productiveness of ope- 
ratives is capable of being extended. There 
are many modes of effecting tliis. Some of 
these have been long known to students of 
political economy, while others have been 
made public for tie first time in these letters. 
Under the former class are included the divi- 
sion and co-operation of labour, as well as tho 
“Targe system of production;” and to the 
latter belongs “ the strapping systeru,” by which 
men axe made to get through four times as 
much work as usual, and which I have before 
described. But the most effectual means of 
increasing the productiveness of labourers is 
f<nmd to consist, not in any system of supor- 
.^irfMOn,Jiowevcr cogent, nor in any limitation 
the operations performed by the work- 
people to Uie smallest possible number, nor 
m tibe appordonmont of tho different parts of 
the tra« to the different capabilities of the ' 
ppeshstives, but in connecting the workman's 
interest directly with his labour; that is to 


say, by making the amount of his enrningS' 
depend upon the quantity of work done by 
him. This is ordinarily effected in manufac- 
ture by means of what is called piece-work. 
Almost all who work by tlie day, or for a fixed 
salary — that is to say, those who labour for the 
gain of others, not for their own — have, it has 
been well remarked, “ no interest in doing more 
than tlie smsdlgst quantity of work that will 
pass as a fulfilment of the more terms of their 
eugagemtint.” Owing to the insuffici(ifet in- 
terest which day-labourers have in the result 
of Uieii- labom*, there is a natural tendency in 
such labour to be extremely inefficient — a 
tendency only to be overcome by vigilant sti- 
licriuteiidance (such as is earned on imder the 
strapping system among the joiners) on the 
part of tJie persons who arc interested in the 
lesult. Thti Jiiaster’s eve is notoriously tho 
only sccunty to bo relit'd on. But sui)erintend 
tln'iii as you will, dev labounu’s are so much 
inferKvr to those wlio Wfvrk by tlie piece, that, 
as we before said, tlio latter system is prac- 
tised in all indiistnal occujiations where the 
Work adiiiits of being put out in definite ])or- 
tions, without involving the necessity of too 
trouhh'some a siin’eiJlanco to guard against 
inferioTity (or seainpiu,'',) in tho execution. 
But if the labouri'r at jiu'ct'-AVOrk is made to 
produce Ji gnailer (jiiiintity than at day-work, 
and tins soltdy by connecting his own interest 
Avilli that of his euqdoj^er, how much more 
largely must the pioduclivoness of workmen 
he increased wlum lahouring lyholly on their 
<avn account! Accordingly, it has heeu invo- 
nahly found, that whenever the operative unites 
ill himself tlio double function of capitalist 
and labourer, making up his own materials or 
working on his ®vvn property, liis productive- 
ness single-handed is considerably greater 
than can ho attaim d under tho large system 
of production, whero all the arts and api>li- 
aiices of whicli extensive capital can a\ail 
itself arc brought into oiiomtion. 

Of the. induslTy of working masters or trading 
operatives in manufactures there are as yet no 
autlumtic accounts. We have, however, ample 
records concerning the indefatigability of tlitir 
agricultural counterparts — the peasant-propri- 
etors of Tuscany, Switzerland, Oennany, and 
other coimtries whero tho bihourers are tlio 
owners of tho soil they ciillivato. “ In walking 
anywhere in the neiglihourluKid of Ziirich," 
sajs Inglis, in his work on Switzerland, the 
South of hVance, and the PyreiuM's, “ one is 
struck with tlie cxtniordinar)’ industry of the 
inhabitants. When 1 used to ojien my case- 
ment, between four and live o’clock in the 
morning, to look out ujicn the lake and the 
distant Alp», I saw tlie labourer in the ; 
and when I returned from an evening walk, 
long after ronset, as late perhaps as half-past 
eight, there was the labourer mowing his grass 
or t}Tiig up his vines.’* The same state of 
thing exists amoxig the Traich peasantry 
under the same circumstances. “ The in- 
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dustry of the small proprietor,” says Arthur 
Young, in his “ Travels in France,” “ were so 
conspicuous and so meritorious, that no com - 1 
mendation would be too great for it. It 
sufficient to prove that property in land is, of 
all others, the most active instigator to severe 
and incessant labour.” If, then, this principle 
of working for one’s self has been found to in- 
crease the industry, and consequently the 
productiveness of labourers, to such an extent 
in agripulture, it is but natural that it should 
be attended with the same results in manu- 
factures, and that we should find the small 
masters and the peasant -proprietors toiling 
longer and working quicker than labourers 
serving others rather than themselves. But 
there is an important distinction to be drawn 
between the produce of the peasant proprietor 
and that of the small mtishir. as dili- 

gently as tlie little farmer may, since he culti- 
vates the soil not for jirolit, but as a means of 
subsistence, and his prf>duco contiibutes di- 
rectly to Ins sup])ort, ii follows that his com- 
forts must be increased by his extra-produc- 
tion ; or, in other words, that tiie more he 
labours, the more food ho obtains. The small 
master, howev<;r, producing whnt he cannot 
eat, must cairy Ins goods "to market and ex- 
change them for articles of consuirii>tion, 
llonce, by over- toil lie lowers the market 
against liimself; that is to say, the more lie 
labours the l((ss food he ultimately obtjuns. 
But not only is it tine that over-work makes 
undor-pay, hut the converse of the proposition 
is equdly true, that under-pay makes over- 
work ; that is to say, it is true of those trades 
where the system of piece-work or small mas- 
tership admits of the operative- doing the 
utmost amount of work that he is able to 
accomplish, for the workman in such cases 
seldom or never thinks of reducing his ex- 
penditure to his income, but rather of in- 
creasing his labour, so as still to bring his 
income, by extra production, up to his expen- 
diture. This brings us to another important 
distinction which it is necessary to malm 
between the peasant-proprietor and the small 
master. The little farmer cannot increase his 
produce by devoting a less amount of labour 
to each of the articles ; that is to say, he 
cannot scamp his work without diininisliing 
his future stock. A given quantity of labour 
must he used to obtain a given amount of 
produce. None of the details can be omitted 
“without a diminution of the result: scamp the 
ploughing and there will be a smaller crop. 
In manufactures, however, the result is veiy 
different. There one of the principal means 
of increasing the productions of a particular 
trade, and of the cabinet trade especially, is 
by decreasing the amount of work in each 
article. Hence, in such cases, #1 kinds of 
schemes and impositions are resorted to to 
make the unskilled labour equal to the skilled, 
and thus the market is glutted with slop pro- 
ductions till the honourable part of the ti^e. 


both workmen and employers, are ultimately 
obliged to resort to the same tiicks as the rest. 

There were, about twenty years ago, a nu- 
merous body of tradesmen, who were em- 
ployers, though not workmen to the general 
public, known as trade-working masters.” 
These men, of whom there are still a few, con- 
fined their business solely to supplying the 
trade. They supplied the greater establish- 
monts where there were showrooms with a 
cheaper article than the proprietors of those 
greater establishments might be able to have 
had manufactured on their own premises. 
They worked not on speculation, but to order, 
and were themselves employers. Some em- 
jdoyed, at a busy time, from twenty to forty 
hands, all working on their premises, which 
were merely adapted for making, and not for 
selling or showing fimniture. There are still 
such trade-working masters, the extent of their 
business not being a quarter what it was; 
neither do they now generally adhere to the 
jiractice of having men to work on their pre- 
mises, hut they give out the material, which 
their journeymen make up at their own abodes. 

“About twenty years ago,” said an experi- 
enced man to me, “ 1 dare say the small mas- 
ters formed about a quarter of the trade. The 
slacker trade becomes, tlie more the small 
masters increase; that’s because they can't get 
other work to do ; and so, rather than starve, 
they begin to get a httle stuff of their own, 
and make up things for themselves, and sell 
them as best they can. The great increase of 
the small masters was when trade became ao 
dead. When was it that we used to have to go 
about so with our things? About five years 
since, wasn’t it?” said he, appealing to one of 
his sons, who was at work in the same room 
with liim. “ Yes, father,” replied the lad, 
“just alter the railway bubble ; nobody wanted 
anything at all tlien.” The old man continued 
to say, — “ The greater part of the men that 
couldn’t get employed at the regular shops 
then turned to making up things on their ac- 
count ; and now, I should say, there’s at least 
one hdf working for themselves. About twelve 
years ago masters wanted to cut the men down, 
tmd many of the hands, rather than put up 
with ii, took to making up for themselves. 
Whenever there’s a decrease of wages there’s 
always an increase of small masters; for it’s 
not until men can’t hve comfortably by thifeir 
labour that they take to making things on 
their own account.” 

I now come to the amount of capital re- 
quired for an operative cabinet-maker to, begin 
business on his own account. 

To show the readiness with which any youth 
out of his time, os it is called, can start in 
trade as a garret cabinet master, I have learned 
the following particulars : — This lad, when not 
living with his friends, usually occupies a gar- 
ret, and in this he constructs a rude bench 
out of old materials, which may cost hhn 9s. 
If he bo penniless when he ceases to be an 
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apprentice, and can get no work as a journey 
man, which is nearly always the case, foi 
reasons I have before stated, he assists ano- 
ther garret-master to make a bedstead, per- 
haps; and the establishedjgarret-master car- 
ries two bedsteads instead of one to the 
slaughter-house. The lad’s share of the pro 
ceeds may be about 5«. ; and out of that, if his 
needs will permit him, he buys the article 
and so proceeds by degrees. Many men, to 
start themselves, as it is called, have endured, 
I am informed, something like starvation mos 
patiently. The tools are generally collected 
by degrees, and often in the last year of ap- 
prenticeship, out of the boy’s earnings. They 
are seldom bought first-hand, but at the ma- 
rine-store shops, or at the second-hand fur- 
niture brokers* in the New Cut. The i)ur- 
chaser grinds and sharpens tlieni up at any 
friendly workman's where he can meet with 
the loan of a grindstone, and puts new handles 
to them himself out of pieces of waste wood. 
IO 5 . or even bs, thus invested has started a 
man with tools, while 20.s. has accomplished it 
in what might be considered good style. In 
some cases the friends of the boy, if they an 
not poverty-stricken, advance him from 40.v. to 
fiOs. to begin with, and he must then shift for 
himself. 

When a bench and tools have been obtained, 
the young master buys such material as his 
means aftbrd, and sets himself to work. If he 
has a few shillings to spare he makes himself 
a sort of bedstead, and buys a rug or a sheet 
and a little bedding. If he has not the means 
to do 80 lie sleeps on shavings stuffed into an 
old sack. In some few cases he hires a bench 
alongside some other garret-master, but the 
arrangement of two or three men occupying one 
room for their labour is more frequent when 
the garrets where the men sleep axe required 
for their wives’ labour in anji distinct business, 
or when the articles tho men make are too 
cumbrous, like wardrobes, to bo carried easily 
down the narrow stairs. 

A timber merchant, port of whose business 
consists in selling material to little masters, 
gave me two instances, within his own know- 
ledge, of journeymen beginning to manufacture 
on their own account. 

A fancy cabinet-maker had 85 . 6 d at his 
commani With this he purchased material 
for^a desk as follows : — 


3 ft of solid 4 mahoganyf . . .is. Orf. 

2 ft of solid t cedar for bottom, <fec. . 0 6 

Mahogany top 0 3 

Bead cedar for interior . . .06 

lining 0 4 

Lock and key (no ward to lock) . .02 

Hinges 01 

Glue and springs . . • . 0 14 


2 114 

making of the desk occupied four hours, 
^ lie bestowed extra pains upon it, and he 


sold it to a slaughterer for 53s. 6d. He then 
broke his fast on bread and water, bought 
material for a second desk and went to work 
again, and so he proceeds now; toiling and 
half-starving, and struggling to get 20s. a-head 
of the world to buy more wood at one time, 
and not pause so often in his \vork. “Per- 
haps,” said my informant, “he'll many, as 
most of the small masters do, some foolish, 
servant-of-all-work, who has saved 3/, or 41., 
and that will be* his capital." 

Another general cabinet-maker commenced 
business on 30s., a part of which ho expended 
in the material for a 4-foot chest of drawers. 

3 ft. 0 inches of cedar for ends . . 4s. Od. 

Sets of mahogany veneers for three 12 4 
big and two little drawers j 
Drawer sweep ( deal to veneer the ) 2 6 

front upon) . . . / 

Veneer for top 13 

Extras ( any cheap wood) for inside 150 
of drawers, partitioning, &c. ) 

5 locks 18 

8 knobs, Is., glue, sprigs, &c. . .14 

Set of four turned feet, beech-stained 1 6 

19 7 

For the article when completed he received 
26s., toiling at it for 27 or 2S hours. The 
tradesman from whom I derived this informa- 
tion, and who was familiar with every branch 
of the trade, calculated that three-lifths of tho 
working cabinet-makers of London make for 
th(i warehouses — in other words, that there are 
3000 small masters in the trade. The most 
moderate oomputation was that the number so 
employed exceed one half of the entire body of 
the 6000 metropolitan journeyman. 

The next point in this inquiry is concerning 
the industry and productiveness of this class 
of workmen. Of over-work, as regards ex- 
cessive labour# and of over-production from 
scamped workmanship, I heard the following 
accounts which different operatives, both in 
the fancy and general cabinet trade concurred 
in giving, while some represented the labour 
as of longer duration by at least an hour, and 
iome by two hours a day, than I have stated. 

The labour of tlie men who depend entirely 
on the slaughter-houses for the purchase of 
their articles, with all the disadvantages that I 
described in a former letter, is usually seven 
days a week tlio year through. That is seven 
days — for Sunday-work is all but universal — 
each df 13 hours, or 91 hours in all, while the 
istablished hours of labour in th(3 honourable 
trade are six days of the week, each of 1 0 hours, 
or 60 hours in all. Thus 60 per cent is added 
,0 the extent of the production of low-priced 
3abinet work merely from over-hours, but in 
iorae cases I heard of 16 hours for seven days 
n the week, or 106 hours in all. The exoep- 
ions to this continuous toil are from one to 
firee hours once or twice in the week, when 
the workman is engaged in purchasing his 
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material of a timber merchant, who sells it in 
small quantities, and from six to eight hours 
when he is employed in conveying his goods 
to a warehouse, or from warehouse .to ware- 
house for sale. Concerning the hours of laboiu* 
1 had the following minute ptirticuJars from a 
gairet-master who was a chairmaker. 

“ I work from 0 every morning to 9 at night 
— some work till 10 — I breakfast at B, which 
stops me for 10 minutes. I can breakfast in 
less time, but it’s a rest ; my dinner hikes me 
say 20 minutes at the outside, and my tea H 
minutes. All the r(3st of the time I’m slaving 
at ray bench. H ow many minutes’ rest is that, 
sir ? ‘18. Well, say three-quarters of an lionr, 
and that allows a few sucks at a pipe when 1 
rest ; but 1 can smoke and Avork too. 1 have 
only one room to Avork and eat in, or I should 
lose more time. Altogetlier I labour 14^ hours 
every day, and I unut work on Sundays at 
least 40 Simdays in tlic year. One may as 
Avell work as sit fretting, lint on Siuidays I 
only work ,tiU it’s dusk, or till livo or six in 
summer. When it’s dusk I take a walk, I’m 
not well-drt‘ssed enough for a Sunday wnrlk 
when its light, and I can't Avour no apron vciy 
Avell on that day to hide patch I's. i’>iit ther(‘’s 
eight hours that 1 reckon I take up every week 
in (lancing about to lln^ slaughtmers’. I'm 
satisfied that 1 Avork A^'ry nearly iOO hours a- 
Aveek tho year through, deducting the time 
taken up by the slaughterers and buying stuff 
— say eight hours n-Aveek, it giA'cs move than 
90 hours a-w(iek for my work, and thci-e’s 
hundreds labour as hai'd as 1 do just for a 
crust.” 

This excessive toil, however, is but one cle- 
ment of over-production. Scamping adds at 
least 200 per cent to the productions of tluj 
cabinet-maker’s trade. I liaA’^e as('.crtainccl 
several cases of this ov(^r-Avork from scamping, 
end adduce tAvo. A very quick hand, a little 
master, working as he called it “ at a slaughter- 
ing pace” for a warolnAusc), miade 00 plain 
writing desks in a Aveck of 90 hours, whilst a 
first-rate workman, also a quick hand, made IB 
in a week of 70 hours. The scamping hand 
said he must work at the rate he did to make 
14s. a -week from a slaugliter-houso, and so 
used to such stylo of work had he become, that 
though a fcAV years back he did west-end Avork 
in the best style, ho could not now mako 18 
desks in a week, if compelled to finish tliem in 
the style of excellence displayed in the Avork of 
the journeyman employed for the honom*ablo 
trade. Perhaps, he added, ho couldn’t mako 
them in that style at all. The frequent use of 
rosewood veneers in the fancy cabinet, and 
their occasional use in tlie general cabinet 
trade, gives, I Avas told, great facilities for 
scamping. If, in his haste, the scamping hand 
injure the veneer, or if it has been originally 
faulty, he takes a mixture of gum shellac and 
“colour,’' (colour being a composition of 
Tenetian red and lamp blaok) which he has 
already rubs it over tho damaged part, 


smooths it with a slightly heated iron, and so 
blends it with the colour of the rosewood 
the warehouseman does not detect the flaw. 
Indeed, I was told that very few warehousemen 
are judges of the furniture they bought, and 
they only require it to look well enough for 
sole to the public, who know even less than 
themselves. In the general cabinet trade I 
found the same ratio of scamping, compared 
with the iiroducts of skilled labour in the 
honourable trade. A good workman made a 
4-foot mahogany chest of drawers in five 
days, working tin* regular hours, and receiving 
at picpe-Avork iirico 85.?. A scamping hanil 
made live of the same size in a Aveek, and had 
time to cniTy them for sale to the Avarehouses, 
Avait for their purchase or refusal, and buy 
material. But for the necessity of doing this 
th(j scamping hand could have made seven in 
the 9i hours of Ids Aveek, of course in a very 
inferior manner. They Avould liold together 
for a time, I Avas assured, and tliat was all; 
hut the slaughterers cared only to linve them 
Aicwy and clienp. T)h‘se two cases exceed the 
avcj’age, and J have cited them to show what 
can he doii(‘ under the scamping system. 

1 ijoAv come to rIioav hoAV this scamp work 
is cx(‘culcd, that is to say, by Avhat helps or 
assistants Avhen such are employed. As in all 
trades AAhore loAvnt^ss of w^agos is the rule, the 
apprentice system prevails among the cheap 
cabinet- Avorkers. 1 1 prevails, however, among 
the garret-masters, by very many of them 
having one, tw'o, tliree, or four apprentices, 
and so the number of hoys thus employed 
through the Avhole trade is considerable. This 
refers principally to the general cabinet trade. 
In the fancy trade the number is greater, as 
the hoys’ labour is more readily available, but 
in this trade the greatest number of apprentices 
is emiiloyod by such warehousemen as are 
manufacturers, as some at the east end are — 
or rather by the then that they constantly kec^p 
at Avork. Of these men one has now 8, and 
another 14 boys in his service, some appren- 
ticed, some merely engaged and discharged at 
pleasm’C. A sharp boy, thus apprenticed, in 
six or eight montlis becomes handy, but four 
tuit of five of the workmen thus brought up 
can do nothing well but their own particular 
branch, and tliat only well as far as eelerity»iu 
jiroduction is considered, 

I have before alluded to tho utter destitution 
of the cheap Avorkers belonging to the cabinet 
trade, and I noAv sujjjoin the statement of a 
man wliom I found last winter in the Asylum 
for the Houseless Poor. 

“1 have been out of work a twelvemonth, as 
noor as I can reckon. When I was in work I 
w^as sometimes at piece- Avoik and sometimea 
at day-work. When I first joined the trade 
(.1 never served my time, my brother learnt 
me) tliere was plenty of work to do. For this 
last twelvemonth I have not been able to get 
anything to do, not at my own trade. 1 hqve 
made up one dozen of mahogany chairs on biy 
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own^accomt The wood and labour of them 
cost me 1/. 5 s., I had to pay for a man to do 
tlje carving and sweeping of them, and I had 
to give 1/. for the wood. I could get it much 
cheaper now, but tljen 1 didn’t know anything 
aboulfcthe bid broken ship-wood that is now 
used for ftimiture. The chairs I made I had 
to sell at a sacrifice. I was a week making 
them, and got only 2 /. for the dozen when 
they were done. By right I should have had 
at least 505. for them, and that would have left 
26*. for my week's work, but as it w’as I had 
only 15*. clear money, and I have worked at 
them much harder than is usual in the trade. 
There are two large houses in London that are 
making large fortunes in this manner. About 
a fortnight after I found out that 1 couldn’t 
possibly get a living at this work, and as I 
didn’t feel inclined to make the fortunes of the 
large houses by staning myself, 1 gave up 
working at chair-making on my own account. 
I then made a few clothes-horses. I kei)t at 
that for about six months. I hawked them in 
the streets, hut 1 was half-starved by it. Some 
days I sold them, and some I was without 
taking a penny. I never in one day got rid of 
more than half-a-dozen, and they brought 85 ., 
out of which there was the wood and tho other 
materials to pay for, and they would be Is. Gd. 
at least. If I could get rid of two or three in a 
day I thought I did pretty well, and my profit 
on these was about Qd., not more. At last I 
became so reduced by the work that 1 was not 
able to buy any more wood, and the week after 
that I was forced to quit my lodging. I owed 
three weeks’ rent, at 1 *. fid. a week, and was 
turned out in consequence. I had no things 
for them to seize, they had oil gone long be- 
fore. Then I was th^o^vn upon the streets. I 
had no friends (my brothers are both out of 
the country) and no home. I was sleeiiing 
about anyw'here I could. J used to go and sit 
at tbe coffee-houses where 1 knew my mates 
were in the habit of going, and they would 
give me a bit of something to eat, and make a 
collection to pay for a bed for me. At last 
this even began to fail me, my mates could do 
no more for me. Then I applied to some of 
tho unions, but they refused to a<hnit me into 
the casual ward on account of my not being a 
traveller. I was a whole week walkiug in tlie 
streets without ever lying to rest. 1 used to 
go to Billingsgate to get a nap for a few 
minutes, and then I used to have a doze now 
and then on a door-step and under the railway 
arehes. At this time I had scarcely any food 
at aU, not even bread. At last I was fairly 
wom out, and being in the neighbourhood, 1 
at St Luke’s, and told them 1 was 
starving. They said they could do n othing for 
ma, and advised me to apply at the Houseless 
Asylum. I did so, end was admitted 
I have been four nights in tbe 
already, and I don’t know what I shall 
db when I leave. My tools are all gone ; they 
bw aaZd; umI I have no money to buy new ones. 


There are hundreds in the trade like me, walk- 
ing about the streets with notliing to do and 
no place to put their heads in.” 

I shall now conclude with the following 
statement as to the effects produced by tho 
slop cabinet business upon the honourable 
part of the trade. I derived my information 

from Mr. , one of the principal masters at 

the west-end, and who has the highest charac- 
ter for consideration for his men. “ Since tho 
establishment df slaughter- houses, and aptly 
indeed,” said my informant, “ from my know- 
ledge of their effects upon tlie workmen, have 
they been named — the demand fur articles of 
the l)est cabinet-work, in the manufacture of 
wliicli the costliest woods and the most skilled 
labour London can supply are required, has 
diminisbed upwards of 25 per ccut. The de- 
mand, moreover, continues still to diminish 
gradually. The result is obvious. Only three 
men are now employed in this trade in lieu of 
ftiur as formerly, and the men displaced may 
swell the lists of the underpaid, and even of the 
slop-worla'rs. The expense incurred by some 
of the leading masters in the honourable trade 
is considerable, and for objects the designs of 
which inferior masters pirate from us. The 
designs for new styles of furniture add from 
5 to 10 per cent to the cost of tho most elabo- 
rate articles that we manufacture. The first 
time any of these novel designs comes to the 
hammer by the sale of a gentleman’s effects 
they ore certain of piracy, and so the pattern 
descends to the slaughter-houses. These 
great houses are frequently offered prices, and 
hy very wealthy persons, that are on insult to 
a tradesman wishing to pay a fair price to 
his workmen. For instance, for an 8 -foot 
mahogany bookcase, after a new design, and 
made to the very best style of art, the material 
being the choicest, and everything about in 
admirable keeping, the price is 50 guineas. * 0 
dear ! ’ some rich customer will say, ‘ 50 guineas ! 
I’ll give you 20, or, indeed. I'll give you 25."* 
(T afterwjmls heard from a journeyman that 
this would be tho cost of tho labour alone.) 
The gentleman I saw spoke highly of the in- 
telligence and good conduct of the men em- 
ployed, only society men being at work on his 
premises. He feared tliat the slop-trade, ii* 
not checked, would more and moro swamp Uic 
honourable trade. 

Tub Boll’s-Eye Makee. 

A CTJUTous part of the street toy business is 
the sale of dolls, and especially that odd 
brnnch of it, doll’s-eyo making. There are 
only two per«^ons following this business in 
London, and by tho most intelligent of these 
1 was fiimished witli the following curious 
information : — 

“ I make all kinds of eyes,” the eye-manu- 
facturer said, “ both dolls’ and human eyes ; 
birds’ eyes are mostly manufactured in Bir- 
mingham, and as you say, sir, bolls’ eyes at 
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the confectioneT*s. Of dolls’ eyes there are 
two sorts, the common and the natural, as we 
call it. The common are simply small hollow 
glass spheres, made of white enamel, and co- 
loured either black or blue, for only two ^ 
colours of these are made. The bettermost 
dolls’ eyes, or the natural ones, are made in a 1 
superior manner, but after a similar fashion | 
to the commoner sort. The price <)f the 
common black and blue dolls’ eyes is five 
shillings for twelve dozen pair. We make 
very few of the bettermost kind, or natural 
( eyes for dolls, for the piice of those is about 
fourpence a pair, hut they are only for the 
very best dolls. Average it throughout the 
year, a journeyman doll’s-eyo maker earns 
about thirty shillings a- week. The common 
dolls’ eyes were twelve shillings the twelve 
dozen pairs twenty-five years ago, but now 
they are only five shillings. The decrease of 
the piico is ^ 0 wing to competition, for though 
there are only two of us in the trade in 
London, still the other party is always push- 
ing his (‘yes and underselling our’n. Imme- 
diately the demand ceas(’S at nil, ho goes 
round tho trade with his eyes in a b(»x, and 
ofiers them at a lower figure than in the 
regular season, and so the piices hav^j 
fulling every year. There is a brisk and a 
slack season in our husinf^ss, as well as in 
most others. After the Christmas holidays 
up to March wo have generally little to do, 
hut from that time eyes begin to look up 
a bit, and the business remains pretty good 
till tho end of October. Where wo make one 
pair of eyes for home consumption, wo make 
ten for exportation; a great mtuiy eyes go 
abroad. Yes, I suppose we should be soon 
ovor-populated with dolls if a great number of 
them were not to emigrate eveiy ye^. The 
annual increase of dolls goes on at an alarm- 
ing rate. As you say, sir, the yeaidy rate of 
mortality must be veiy high, to be sure, but 
still it’s nothing to the rate at 'v^hich they art*, 
brought into the world. They can’t make 
wax dolls in America, sir, so we ship oil* a 
great many there. The reason why thc'y 
can’t produce dolls in America is owing to tho 
climate. Tho wax won’t set in very hot wea- 
ther, and it cracks in extreme cold. 1 knew 
a party who went out to the United States to i 
st^ as doll-maker. He took several gross of | 
my eyes with him, but ho couldn’t succeed. i 
The eyes that wo make for Spanish America 
are all black. A blue-eyed doll wouldn’t sell 
at all there. Here, however, noiliing but blue 
eyes goes down ; that's because it’s the colour 
of the Queen’s eyes, and she sets the fashion 
in our eyes us in other things. We make tho 
same kind of eyes for tho gutta-percha dolls 
as for the wax. It is true, the gutta-percha 
complexion isn’t particularly clear ; neverthe- 
less, tho eyes I make for the washable faces 
are all of the natural tint, and if the gutta- 
p('rcha dolls look rather bilious, why I ain’t a 
going to make my eyes look bilious to match. 


*‘1 also make human eyes, These are two 
cases ; in the one I have black and hazel, and 
in the other blue and grey.” [Here the maa 
look the lids off a couple of boxes, about 
as big as binnacles, that stood on the table : 
they each contained 190 different eyes, an^ so 
like nature, tliat the effect produced upon i 
person unaccustomed to the sight was most 
peculiar, and far from pleasant. The whole 
of the 380 optics all seemed to bo staring 
directly at the spectator, and occasioned a 
feeling somewhat similar to the bewilderment 
one experiences on suddenly becoming an 
object of general notice ; as if the eyes, indeed, 
of a whole Jocture-room were crammed into a 
few square inches, and oU turned full upon 
you. The eyes of the whole world, as we 
say, litei’ttlly ai^peared to be fixod upon one, 
and it TV'as almost impossible at first to 
look at them without instinctively averting 
the head. The hundred eyes of Argus were 
positively insignificant in comparison to the 
380 belonging to tho human eye-maker.] 
“ Here you see are tho ladies’ eyes,” ho con* 
tinned, taking one from the blue-eye tray. 
“ You sec there’s more sparkle and brilliance 
about them than the gentlemen’s, Here’s 
two different ladies’ eyes ; they belong to fine- 
looking young women, both of them. When 
a lady or gentleman comes to us for an eye, 
we are obliged to have a sitting just like a 
portrait-painter. We take no sketch, but 
study the tints of tho perfect eye. There are 
a number of eyes come over from Prance, but 
these are generally what wo call misfits ; they 
arc sold cheap, and seldom match the other 
eye. Again, from not fitting tight over the 
boll like those that are made expressly for the 
person, they seldom move ‘ consentaneously,' 
as it is termed, with the natural eye, and have 
therefore a very unpleasant and fixed stare, 
worse almost than the defective eye itself. 
Now, the eyes we make move so freely, and 
havo such a natural appearance, that I can 
assure you a gentleman who had one of his 
fjom mo passed nine doctors without the 
deception being detected, 

“ 'There is a lady customer of mine who has 
been married three years to her husband, and 
2 believe he doesn’t know that she has a Mse 
eye to this day. 

“ The generality of persons whom we serve 
take out their eyes when they go to bed, and 
sleep with them either under their pillow, or 
else in a tumbler of water on the toilet-table 
at their side. Most married ladies, however, 
never take their eyes out at all. 

** Some people wear out a false eye in half 
the time of others. Tins doesn’t arise from 
the greater use of them, or rolling them about, 
but from the increased secretion of tlie tears, 
which act on tho false eye like acid on metal, 
and so corrodes and roughens the sur&ce. 
Tliis roughness produces inflammation, and 
then a new eye becomes necessary. Tho 
Scotch lose a gj^eat many eyes, why 1 caimot 
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saj; find the men in this ootintiy lose more 
nearly two to one. We generally make 
only one eye, but I did oneo make two false 
eyes for a widow lady. She lost one hi'st, and 
we repaired the loss so well, that on her 
losing tibe other eye she got us to moke her a 
second. 

“ False eyes are a great charity to servants. 
If they lose an eye no one will engage them. 
In Paris there is a charitable institution for 
the supply of false eyes to the poor; and I 
really think, if there was a similar establish- 
ment in this country for furnishing artificial 
eyes to those whose bread depends on their 
looks, like servants, it would do a great deal 
of good. Wo always supplies eyes to such 
people at half-price. My usual price is 21. 2s. 
for one of my best eyes. That eye is a couple 
of guipeas, and as fine an eye as you w'ould 
wish to see in any young woman’s head. 

“ I suppose we make from 300 to 400 false 
eyes every year. The p-eat art in making 
u false eye is in polislmig the edges quite 
smooth. , Of dolls’ eyes we make about bOOO 
dozen pairs of the common ones every year. 
I take it that there ore near upon 24,000 
dozen, or more than a quarter of a million, 
pairs of all sorts of dolls’ eyes made annually 
in London.” 


THE COAL-HEAVERS. 

The transition from the artisan to the 
labourer is curious in many resi)eets. In 
passing from the skilled operative of the west- 
end to the unskilled workman of the eastern 
quarter of London, the moral and intellectual 
change is so great, that it seems as if we wore 
in a new land, and among another race. The 
artisans are almost to a man red-hot poli- 
ticians. They are sufficiently educated and 
thoughtful to have a sense of their importance 
in the State. It is true they may entertain 
exaggerated notions of their natural rank and 
position in' the social scale, but at least they 
have read, and reflected, and argued upon the 
subject, and their opinions are entitled to con- 
sideration. I’he political character and senti- 
ments of the working classes appear to me 
to be a distinctive feature of the age, and they 
are a necessary consequence of the dawning 
intelligence of the mass. As their minds ex- 
pand, they are naturally led to take a more 
enlarged view of their calling, and to contem- 
plate their labours in relation to the whole 
framework of society. They begin to view 
their class, not as a mere isolated body of 
workmen, but as an integral portion of the 
nation, contributing their quota to the general 
welfare. If property has its duties as well as 
its rights ; labour, on the other hand, they say, 
has its rights as well as its duties. The 
nrtisans of London seem to be generally w ell- 
informed upon these subjects, Th^ they ex- 
press their opinions violently, and often | 


savagely, it is my duty to acknowledge ; but 
that they are the unenlightened and unthink- 
ing body of people that they are generally 
considered by those who never go among 
them, and who see them only as “ the dan- 
gerous classes,’’ it is my duty also to deny. So 
fkr as my experience has gone, I am bound to 
confess, that I have found the skilled labourers 
of the metropolis the very reverse, both 
morally and intellectually, of what the popular 
prejudice imagines them. 

The unskilled labourers are a different class 
of people. As yet they are as unpolitical as ^ 
footmen, and instead of entertaining violent * 
democratic opinions, they appear to have no 
political opinions whatever; or, if they do 
possess any, they rather lead towards the 
maintenance of “ things as they are,” than 
towards the ascendancy of the working people, 

I have lately been investigating the state of 
the coalwhippers, and these reflections are 
forced upon me by the marked difteronce in 
the character and sentiments of these people 
from those of the operative tailors. Among 
the latter class there appeared to be a geuer^ 
bias towards the six points of the Charter ; but 
the former were extremely proud of their 
having turned out to a man on the 10th of 
April, 1848, and become special constables for 
the maintenance of law and order on the day 
of the great Chartist demonstration. As to 
which of these classes are the better members 
of the state, it is not for mo to offer a^^pinion ; 

1 merely assert a social fact. The artisans of 
the metropolis are intelligent, and dissatisfied 
with tJieir political position : the labourers of 
London appear to be the reverse ; and in pass- 
ing from one class to the other, tlie change 
is so curious and striking, that the pheno- 
menon deserves at least to be Recorded in this 
place. 

The labourers, in point of numbers, rank 
second on the occupation- list of the metro- 
polis. The domestic servants, as a body of 
people, have the first numeiical position, being 
as many 1 08,000, while the labourers are less 
than one-tliird that number, or 50,000 strong. 
They, however, are nearly twice as many as 
the boot and shoemakers, who stand next upon 
the list, and muster 28,000 individuals among 
them ; and Uiey are more tlian twice as many 
as the tailors and breeches-makers, who are 
fourth in regard to their number, and count 
23,500 persons. After these come the mil- 
liners and dressmakers, who are 20,000 in 
number. 

According to the Criminal Returns of the 
metropolis (for a coiiy of which I am indebted 
to the courtesy of a gentleman who expresses 
himself most anxious to do all in bis power to 
aid the inquiry), the labourers occupy a most 
unenviable pre-eminence in police history. 
One in every twenty-eight labourers, according 
to these returns, has a predisposition for sim- 
ple larceny : the average for the whole popula- 
tion of London is one in every 206 individuals ; 
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%o that the labourers may be said to be more 
tlian nine times as dishonest as the generality 
of people resident in the metropolis. In 
drunkenness they occupy the same prominent 
position. One in eveiy twenty-two individuals 
of the labouring class was charged with being 
intoxicated in the year 1B4B ; whereas the 
average number of drunkards in the whole 
population of London is one in every 113 indi- 
viduals. Nor are they less pugnaciously in- 
clined; one in every twenty-six liaving been 
charged with a common assault, of a more or 
less aggravated form. The labourers of Lon- 
don are, therefore, nine times as dishonest, 
five times as drunken, and nine times as 
savage as tho rest of the cpmniunily. Of the 
sUte of their education as a body of people 1 
have no similar means of judging at present; 
nor am 1 in a position to lest their im- 
*)i"ovidence or their poverty in the same con- 
clusive manner. Taldng, how'ever, the (Tovern- 
ment returns of the number of laboui’crs 
located in tho different unions throughout the 
country at the time of taking the ia*<t census, 
I find that one in every 140 of tho class wert‘ 
paupers ; while the average f<3r al) Kngland 
and Wales was one in every ITill }»ersons: so 
that, while the (lovernmcnt returns show the 
labourers generally to he extraordinarily dis- 
honest, drunken, and pugnacious, their vices 
cannot be ascribed to the poverty of their call- 
ing; for, compared with other occiiputions, 
their *vocation appears to produce f(‘\\er 
paupers than the generality of employments. 

Of the moral and prudential qualities of tho 
coolwhippers and coolportors, as a speidal }) 0 V' 
tion of the labouring population, tho crude, 
undigested, and essentially unscientific cha- 
racter of all tho Government returns will not 
allow me to judge. Even the Census affords 
ns little or no opiiortuniiy of estimating the 
numbers of the class. The only irifurniatiun 
to he obtained from that document — whose 
insufficiency is a national disgrace to ns, for 
there the trading and working classes arc all 
jumbled together in the most peqdexmg 
confusion, and the occupations classified in a 
manner that would shamo the merest tyro in 
logic — is the following • 

Of coal and colliery agents and factors 
there are in London ... 10 

Ditto dealers and merchants . . 1541 

Ditto labourers, heavers, and porters 17(K) 

Ditto meters 130 

Total in the coal trade in London . 3303 

Deduct from tliis Hie number of mer- 
chants from the London Post Office 
Directory 505 

Hence the coal labourers in the 
metropolis amount to . . . 2828 

But this is far from being an accurate result. 


There are at present in London upwards of 
1900 (say 2000) registered ooalwhq^pers, and 
as many more coalbackers or porters. These 
altogether would give as many as 4000 cod- 
labourers. Besides, there are 150 meters ; so 
that, altogether, it may he safely said that 
the number engaged in the whipping and 
porterage of coals in London is 4000 and odd. 

The following statistics, carefully collected 
from ofiacial returns, will fuimish our readers 
with some idea of the amazing increase in the 
importation of coal 

“ About 300 years ago (say about 1550) one 
or two ships were sufficient for the demand 
and sujiply of London. In 1015, about 200 
were equal to its demand ; in 1705, about 600 
ships were engaged in the London cool-trade; 
ill 1H05, 4H50 cargoes, containing about 
1,350,000 tons; in 1820, 5884 cai’gpes, con- 
taining 1,092,992 tons; in 1830, 7108 cargoes, 
containing 2,070,275 tons; in 1840, 0132 car- 
goes, containing 2,500,899 ton%; in 1845, 
2()95 ships w'cre employed in can’ying 11,087 
cargoes, containing 8,403,320 tons ; and during 
the year 1848, 2717 ships, making 12,267 
voyages, and containing 3,418,340 tons. The 
increase in the importation from the year 
1888 to 1^48, when the respectivirimxiortations 
were 2,518.(fH5 tons and 8,418,310 tons, is up- 
wards of J)() per cent. Now, by taking 2700 
Y(‘ssels as tlic acturd number now employed, 
and by calcnlafing such vessels to average 300 
tons Inirden jicr ship, and giving to a vessel of 
that siz(‘ a crew of eight men, it will appear 
that at the present time 21,600 seamen are exn- 
]>loyed in the carrying department of tho Lon- 
don coal- trade.” 

Before visiting the district of tapping, 
whore the greater part of the coal labour is 
carried on, I a])|)lied to the Clerk and Kegis- 
tnn- of the Coal Exchange for the statistics 
connected W’lth the body of which he is an 
officer. Sucli statistics — as In the extent of 
1 1 ieirgi*eat traffic, the wecklyretnrns of sales, in 
short, tlie ramifications of an in(}uiry em- 
bracing maritime, mercantile, mining, and 
labouring interests, are surely the weekly 
routine of the business of the Registrar’s office. 
I was promised a scries of returns by the gen^ 
tleman in question, hut I did not receive and 
could not obtain them. Another officer, tho 
S(3crctary of the Meters’ Oftice, when applied 
to, with the sanction of his co-officer, the 
Clerk and Registrar, required a written appli- 
cation which should be attended to ! J do not 
allude to these gentlemen with the slightest 
inclination unduly to censure them. Tho 
truth is, with questions affecting labour and 
tho poor they have little sympathy. Tho 
labourer, in their eyes, is hut a machine ; so 
many labourers are as so many horse-power. 
To deny, or withhold, or delay information 
required for the purposes of the present 
inquiry is, however, unavailing. The matter 
I have given in fulness and, in precision, with- 
out any aid from the gentlemen referred to 
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slio^ tiiat it was more through courtesy than 
through necessity that I applied to them in 
the first instande. 

landing my time, therefore, only wasted in 
dancing attendance upon city coal officials, 
I made the best of my way down to the Coal- 
whippers’ Office, to glean my information 
among the men themselves. The following is 
the result of my inquiries ; — 

The coal-vessels aro principally moored in 
that part of the river called the rool. 

The Pool, rightly so called, extends from 
Batcliffe-cross, neai* the Regent’s-canal, to 
Tlxecution-dock, and is about a mile long, but 
the jurisdiction of the Coal Commissioners 
roaches from the 7\rsenal at Woolvuch to 
London-bridge. The Pool is divided inh) the 
Upper and Lower Pool; it is more commonly 
called the North nnd South side, hecanso the 
colliers an* arriing(^d on the Latclitfe and 
Shadwell side, in the Lower l*ool, and on the 
Redriff anck!^ Roth erlii the side, in the Uitper. 
The Lower Pool consists of seven tiers, winch 
generally contain each from fourteen tu twenty 
ships; these arc moored sU'm to stern, and 
lie from seven to ten abreast. The Uj)per 
Pool contains about ton tiers. 1’lie four tiers 
at Mill hole are equally lai-ge with the tiers 
of the Lower Pool. Those of Chnrcli-Lole, 
which are three in mimhcr, are somewhat 
smaller; and tfiose of tlio fast tiers, wliich are 
also three in number, are single, and not 
double tiers like the rest. 1'he fleet often 
consists of from 200 to {JOO slii])s. In the 
winter it is the largest, many of tlie colliers in 
the summer season going feieign voyages. An 
easterly wind prevents the vessels making 
their way to London; and, if continuing fi>r 
any length of time, will throw the whole of 
the coalwhippers out of work. In the winter, 
the coalwhipper is occupied about live days 
out of eight, and about three days out of eight 
in the simuner ; so that, taking it all the year 
round, he is only al»oiit half of his lime 
employed. As soon as a collier arrives at 
Gravesend, the captain sends tln3 ship’s pajiors 
up to the factor at the Coal Exchange, inform- 
ing him of the quality and (luantity i»f coal in 
the ship. The captain then falls into some 
tier near Gravesend, and remains there until 
he is ordered nearer London by the harbour- 
master. When the coal is sold and the ship 
supplied with the coal - meter, the captain 
receives orders from the harbour- master to 
come up into the Pool, and take liis berth in 
a particular tier. Tho captain, when he has 
moored his ship into tho Pool as direct(*d, 
applies at the Coalwhippers’ Office, and “ the 
gang ” next in rotation is sent to him. 

Tnere are upwards of 200 gangs of coal- 
whippers. . The class, supernumeraries in- 
cluded, numbers about 2000 individuals. The 
number of meters is IhO ; the consequence is, 
that more than one-fourth of the gangs are 
tmproTided with meters to work with them. 
Hence there are upwards of fifty gangs (of 


nine men each) of coalwhippers, or altogether 
450 men more than there is any real occasion 
for. The consequence is, that each conlwhip- 
per is necessarily thrown out of emplov one- 
quarter of his time by the excess of hamls. 
The cause of this extra number of hands 
being kept on tlie books is, that when there 
is a glut of vessels in the river, the cooi mer- 
chants may not he delayed in having their 
cargoes delivered from want of whippers. 
When such a gfut occurs, the merchant has it 
in liis powc'r to employ a private meter; so 
that the 450 to 500 men are kept on the year 
through, merely to meet the particular exi- 
gency, and to promote the meichant’s conve- 
nience.* Lid any good aiiso from this system 
to the public, llio t'vil might l»o overlooked; 
but siiici*, owing to the combination of llio 
eoalfactor^^, no more coals can come into tlie 
market tlian are siitlicient to meet tlie demand 
without lowvriu(j the price, it is clear that the 
extra 450 or 500 men are kept on and allowed 
to (hqnive their fellow -lahourei'sof one-quarter 
of their ri'guhir w'ork as whijipers, without any 
ad^anlagc to the iinhlic. 

4'lic coalw'hippiTs, jn’evious to tho passing of 
the Act of i'nrliament in 1K43, were employed 
and paid by tho publicans in the neighbour- 
hood of the riv(*r, from Tower-hill to Lime- 
lioiisc. Under this system, none but the most 
dissolute and intemperate obtained employ- 
ment; in fact, tho more intomperate they were 
the more readily they found work. The publi- 
cans were the relatives of the northern ship- 
owners; tlu‘y mostly Jiad come to London 
penniless, aiyl being placed in a tavern by 
their relatives, soon became shipowners them- 
solv(5S. There wore at that time seventy 
taverns on the north sido of the' Thames, be- 
low bridge, employing coahvhippers, and all 
of the landlords making fortimea out of the 
earnings of the p ople. Wlu'u a ship came to 
ho made up,” that is, for the hands to bo 
hired, tlie men nss(*mhled round the bar in 
crow'ds and began calling for drink, and ouL 
bidding each other in the extent of tlioir 
orders, so as to induce tlie landlord to give 
them employment. If cne called for beer, the 
next would be sure to give an ord(‘r for rum ; 
for he w'ho spent most at tho public-house had 
the greatest diance of emph»yment. After 
being “taken on,” their first care ivas to put 
up a score at the public-house, so as to please 
their employer, the ])Lihlican. In the moniiiig 
before going to tlieir ivork, they wonld inva- 
riably call at the housi^ for a quartern of gin 
or rum ; and they were obliged to take off W'ith 
them to tlie ship “a bottle,” liolding nine pots 
of beer, and tliat of the w'orst description, for 
t was the invariable practice among the publi- 
cans to supply tho coalwhippei’S with the very 
worst articles at the highest prices. When 
the men returned from their work they went 
back to the yiuhlic-house, and there remained 
drinking the greater port of the pigfit. Ho 
must have been a very steady man indeed, I 
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am told, who could manage to return home 
sober to his wife and family. The conse- 
quence of this was, the men used to pass their 
^ys, and chief part of their nights, drinking 
in the public-house; and I am credibly in- 
formed that frequently, on the publican set- 
tling with them after leaving the ship, instead 
of having anything to receive they were 
brought in several shillings in debt; this 
remained os a score for the next ship : in fact, 
it was only those who were in debt to the 
publican who were sure of employment on 
the next occasion. One publican had as many 
as fifteen ships ; another had even more ; and 
there was scarcely one of them without his 
two or three colliers. The children of the 
coalwhippcrs were almost reared in tlie tap- 
room, and a person who has Lad great expe- 
rience in the trade, tells mo he knew as many 
as 600 youths who were transported, and as 
many more who met with an untimely death. 
At one house there were forty young robust 
men employed, about seventeen years ago, 
and of these there are only two Jiving at pie- 
sont. My informant tells mo that he has 
frequently seen us many as 100 men at one 
time fighting pell-mell at King James’s-stairs, 
and tlie publican standing by to sec fair play. 
The average money spent in drink by each 
man was about 125. to each shij). There 
were about 10,000 ships entered the Pool each 
year, and nine men were required to clear 
each ship. This made the annual expenditure 
of the coalwhippcrs in drink, 51,000/., or 27/. a- 
ycorperman. This is considered an extremely 
low average. The wives and families of the 
men at this time were in the greatest destitu- 
tion, the daughters invariably became prosti- 
tutes, and the mothers ultimately went to swell 
the nuinh(}r of paujicrs at the union. This 
state of things continued till 1840, when, by 
the efforts of three of tho coalwhippcrs, the 
Legislature was induced to jiass an Act for- 
bidding the system, and appointing (Commis- 
sioners for the registration and ri’gulation of 
coalwhippcrs in the port of London, and so 
establishing an office where the men were in 
future employed and paid. Under this Act, 
eveiy^ man then following the calliug of a coal- 
whipper was to be r<'gistored. Tor this regis- 
tration 4d. W'as to he paid ; and every man 
desirous of entering upon tlie same business 
^had to pay the same sum, and to have his 
'name registered. The employment i& iqien to 
any labouring man; hut every new hand, 
after registering himself, must work for 
twenty-one days on half-pay before he is con- 
sidcrod to he “ broken in," and entitled to 
take rank and receive pay as a regular coal- 
whipper. 

All the coalwhippcrs are arranged in gangs 
of eight whippers, with a hasket-man or fore- 
man. These gangs are numbered from 1 up 
to 218, wffiich is the highest number at the ! 
present time. The hasket-men, or foremen, I 
enter their names in a rotation-book kept' 


in the office, and as their names stand in 
that book so do they take their turn to clear 
the ship Uiat is offered. On a ship being 
offered, a printed form of application, kepi in 
the office, is filled up by the captain, in which 
he states the number of tons, the price, Euid 
time in w'hich she is to be delivered. If the 
gang whose turn of work it is refuse the ship 
at the price offered, then it is offered to all 
the gangs, and if accepted by any other gang, 
the next in rotation may claim it as their 
right, before all others. In connexion with 
the office there is a long hall, extending from 
the street to the water-side, where the men 
wait to take their turn. There is also a room 
called the basket-men’s room, where the fore- 
men of the gang remain in attendance. There 
is likewise a floating pier called a depot, which 
is used as a receptaide for the tackle with 
which the colliers arc unloaded. This float- 
ing pier is fitted up with seats, where 
the men wait in the summer,^ The usual 
price at present for delivering the colliers is 
8d. per ton ; hut in case of a less price being 
offered, and the gangs all refusing it, then the 
captain is at liberty to employ any hands he 
pleases. According to the Act, however, the 
owner or pm’chaser of the coals is at liberty to 
employ his own servants, provided they have 
been in his service fourteen clear days pre- 
vious, and so have become what the Act terms 
bond JUle servants. This is very often taken 
advantage of, for thtj purpose of obtaining 
labourers at a less price. One lighterman, 
who is employed by the gas companies to 
‘‘ lighter their coals to their various destina- 
tions, makes a practice of employing parties 
whom he calls the bond fide servants of the gas 
companies, to deliver the coals at a penny per 
ton less than the regular price. Besides this, 
he takes one man’s pay to himself, and so 
stops one-tenth of the whole proceeds, thereby 
realizing, as ho boasts, tho sum of 800/. per 
annum. Added to this, a relative of his keeps 
a beer-shop, where tho “ bond fide servants ” 
.spend the chief part of their earnings, 
tliereby bringing back the old system, which 
W'as the cause of so much misery and destitu- 
tion to tlie work-people. 

According to the custom of the trade, the rate 
at which a ship is to be delivered is forty-nine 
tons per day, and if the ship cannot be de- 
livered at that rate, owing to the merchant fail- 
ing to send craft to receive the coals, then the 
coalwhippcrs are entitled to receive pay at the 
rate of forty-nine tons per day, for each day 
tliey are kept in the ship over and above the 
time allowed by the custom of the trade for the 
delivoi'y of the coals. The merchants, how- 
ever, if they should have failed to send craft, and 
so keep the men idle on the first days of the 
contract, can, by the by-laws of the Commis- 
sioners, compel the coalwhippers to deliver 
the ship at the rate of ninety-eight tons par 
day: the merchants surely should be made 
to pay for the loss of time to the men at the 
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same rate. The wrong done by this practice 
is rendered more apparent by the conduct 
of the merchants during the brisk and slack 
periods. When there is a slack, the mer 
chants are all anxious to get their vessels 
delivered as fast as they can, because coals are 
wanting, and are consequently at a high price ; 
then the men are taxed beyond their power, 
and are frequently made to deliver 150 to 200 
tons per day, or to do four days’ work in one. 
On the contrary, when there is a glut of ships, 
and the merchants are not particularly anxious 
about the delivery of the coals, the men are 
left to idle away their time tipon the decks for 
the first two or three days of the contract, and 
then forced to the same extra exertion for the 
last two or three days, in order to make up for 
the lost time of the merchant, and so save him 
from being put to extra expense by his own 
neglect. The cause of the injustice of these 
by-laws may be fairly traced to the fact of 
there being several coal-merchants an\ong tlu 
Commissioners, who are entrusted with tin 
formation of bye-laws and regulations of the 
trade. The coalfactors are generally ship- 
owners, and occasionally pit-oAvners; and 
when a glut of ships come in they combine 
together to keep up the prices, especially in 
the winter time, for they keep back the car- 
goes, and only ofier such a number of ships 
as will not influonco the market. Since the 
passing of the Act, establishing the Coal- 
whippers’ Office, and thus taking the em- 
ployment and pay of the men out of the hands 
of the publicans, so vi.^ible has been the 
improvement in the whole character of the 
labourers, that they have raised themselves 
in the respect of all who know them. 

Within the last few years they have es- 
tablished a Benefit Society, and they expended 
in the year 1847, according to the last account, 
646/. odd, in the relief of the sick and the 
burial of the dead. They have also established 
a superannuation fund, out of Avhich they allow 
per week to each member Avho is incapaci- 
tated from old dge or accident. They are, at 
the present time, paying such pensions to 
twenty members. At the time of the cele- 
brated Chartist demonstration, on tho lOth of 
April, the coalwhippers were, I believe, the 
first class of persons who spontaneously offered 
their services as special constables. 

Further than this they have established a 
school, with accommodation for six hundred 
scholars, out of their small earnings. On one 
occasion as much as 80/. was collected among 
the men for the erection of this institution. 

The men are liable to many accidents ; 
some fall off the plank into tho hold of the 
vessel, and are killed ; others are injured by 
large lumps of coal falling on them ; and, in- 
deed, 80 frequent are these disasters, that the 
Odtnmissioners have directed that the indi- 
viMble fracUon which remains, after dividing 
the earnings (rf the men into nine equal ports, 
should be applied to the relief of the iiyured ; 


and although the fund raised by these insig- 
nificant means amounts in the course of the 
year to 30/. or 40/., the whole is absorbed by 
the calamities. 

Furnished with this information as to the 
general character and regulations of the call- 
ing, I then proceeded to visit one of tho vessels 
in the river, so that I might see the nature of 
the labour performed. No one on board the- 

vessel (the , of Newcastle) was previously 

aware of my visit or its object. I need not 
describe the vessel, as my business is with tlic^ 
London labourers in the coal trade. It is 
necessaiy, hoivover, in order to show tho na- 
ture of the labour of coal-Avhipping, that I 
should statii tliat the average depth of coal in 
the hold of a collier, from ceiling to combing, 
is sixteen feet, while there is an additional 
seven feet to be reckoned for tho basket- 
man’s “ boom,” Avhich makes the height that 
the coals have to be raised by the whippers 
from twenty- three to thirty feet. The comple- 
ment of a gang of coalwliippers is about nine. 
In the hol<l aro four mmi, avIio relieve each 
other in filling a basket — only one basket 
being in use Avith coal. The labour of these 
four men is ardtious : so exhausting is it in 
hot weather tliat their usual attire is found to 
be cumbrous, and they have often to Avork 
m(U’cly in their trousers or diwors. As fast 
as these four men in the hold fill tlie basket, 
which holds l^cwt., four Avhippers draw it up. 
This is elfeclc'd in a peculiar and, to a person 
unused to the contemplation of tho process, 
really an impressive manner. The four wliip- 
pors stand on the deck, at the foot of what is 
called “ a way.” This way resembles a short 
rude ladder ; it is formed of four broken oars 
lashed lengthways, from four to five feet in 
height (giving a step from oar to oar of more 
than a foot), Avhile the upright spars to which 
they are attached are called “a derrick,” At 
the top of this “ derrick ” is a “ gin,” which is 
a revolving Avlieel, to which the ropes holding 
the basket, “filled” and “whipped,” aro at- 
tached. The process is thus one of manual 
labour with mechanical aid. The basket having 
been filled in the hold, the whippers correctly 
guessing the time for tlie filling — for they 
never look down into the hold — skip up the 
“ way,” holding the ropes attached to tlie basket 
and the gin, and pulling tho ropes at twe 
skips, simultaneously, as they ascend. They 
thus hoist the loaded basket some height out 
of the hold, and, when hoisted so far, jump 
down, keeping exact time in their jump, 
from the topmost beam of the way on to the 
deck, so giving the momentum of tlieir bodily 
weight to tho motion communicated to the 
basket. Wliile the basket is influenced by 
this motion and momentum, the basket- 
man, who is stationed on a plonk flung acroBB 
the hold, seizes the basket, runs on with it 
(the gin revolving) to “ the boom,” and shoots 
the contents into the weighing-machine. The 
boom is formed of two upright ^oles, with a 
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croB8-pole attached byway of step, on to which 
the basket-man vaults, and rapidly reversing 
the basket, empties it. Tliis process is very 
quickly effected, for if the ba'^ket-man did not 
avail himself of the swing of the basket, the 
feat w'ould be almost beyond a man’s strength, 
or, at least, he would soon be exhausted by it. 

The m/ichine is a largo cojJ-scuttle or wooden 
box, attaclied to a scale connected with 2^ cwt. 
AVlien the weight is raised by tAvo deposits in 
the machine, which hangs over the side of the 
^3hip, it dischoi’gcs it, by pulling a rope connect- 
ed with it down a bliding wooden plane into the 
barge below. The machine holds cwt., and 
so the meter registers the weight of coid un- 
laden. This process is not only remarkable 
for its celerity but for another characteristic. 
Sailors, w^hen they have to “ pull away ” to- 
gether, generally time their pulling to some 
rude chant ; their ‘‘ Yo, heave, yo,” is thought 
not only to regulate, but to mitigate the w'eight 
of their labour. The coalwhippors do then- 
work in perfect silence : they do it indeed like 
work, and hard work, too. The basket-man 
and tlio meter are eqmdly silent, so that no- 
thing is heard but the friction cd i he ropes, 
the discharge of the coal from llic basket into 
tlie machine, and from the machine into the 
barge. The usual amount of w'ork done by 
the whippers in a day (ljut not as an aver- 
age, one day with another) is to unload, or 
whip, ninety-eight tons ! To whip one ton, 
sixteen hnsUoLfnls arc required ; so tliat to 
whip a single ton these men pimp ui> and 
down 144 fec't : for a day’s worlc of ninety- 
cight tons, they jump ip) and dt)wn l^^OSH 
feet, more in sonn^ instances ; for in the 
largest ship tlie miy has five stops, and ten 
men are employed. The cealwliip]>ers, there- 
fore, raise 1 J cwt. very nearly four mdes higli, 
or twice as higli as a balloon oi’dinanly mounts 
in the air : and, in addition to this, llie coal- 
Avliippers theinsch'e.s ascend very nc'arly J.} 
mile perpendicularly in the course of the day. 
On some days they whip upivards of IbO tons 
— 200 have been wdiippod, wlieu douhlo this 
labour must be gone through. TJu’ iniK ly- 
eight tons take about seven liours. The 
basket-iqan’s w-ork is tise most critu-al, and 
accidents, from his falling into the liold, are 
not very unfrequent. The corap/lement of men 
for the unlading of a ai'shoI is, as ! have said, 
nine ; four in the hold, four whii>pers, and the 
basket-man — the meter foms a tenth, but he 
acts independently of the others. They seldom 
wwk by candlelight, and, whenever posMhle, 
avoid w'orking in very bad Aveathor ; but the 
merchmit, as I have shown, has groat power 
in regulating their labour for his oAvn con- 
venience. The follow'ing statement AA-as given 
to me by a coalwhipper on board this A^essul : — 

“ We should like better wages, but then we 
h ave en emies. N ow suppose you, sir, are a coal- 
merchimt, and this gentleman here freights 
a ship of Uao captain — you understand me? 
The man who freights the ships that way is 


paid, by the captriin, ninepenc© a-ton, for a 
gang of nine men, such as you've seen — bine 
co^whippers — but these nine men, you under- 
stand me, are paid by the merchant (or buyer) 
only eightpenoe a ton ; so that by every ton 
he clears a penny, without any labour 
trouble whatsomever, I and my fellows is 
dissatisfied, but can’t help ourselves. This 
merchant, too, you understand me, finds there’s 
rather an opening in the Act of Parliament 
about Avliippers. By employing a man as his 
servant on his premises for fourteen days, 
he’s entitled to work as a coalwhipper. We 
call such made whipper * boneylides.’ There’s 
lots of them, and plenty more would be made 
if w^e was to turn rusty. I’ve heard, you under- 
stand me, of driving a coach through an Act of 
Parliament, but here they drive a w-hole fleet 
through it.” 

The coal whippers all present the same aspect 
—they Jire all black. In summer, when the men 
strip more to their Avork, per8i)iratiou causes the 
coal-dust to adhere to the skin, find blackness 
IS more than over the rule. All about the ship 
I)artakes of the grimness of the prevailing hue. 
The sails are black ; the gilding on the figure- 
head of the vessel becomes blackened, and the 
A'oi-y visitor feels his complexion soon grow 
sable. The dress of the wdiippers is of every 
descri]Ation ; some have fustian jackets, some 
Iiavo sailors’ jackets, some loose great coats, 
some (Guernsey frocks. Many of them w'ork 
in strong shirts, Avhich onco were white with 
a blue stripe : loose cotton neckerchiefs are 
generally Avorn by the whippers. All have 
black liair and black whiskers— no matter 
what the original hue ; to the more stubbly 
heartls and moustaclnos the coal-dust adheres 
freely bctw'cen the bristles, and may even be 
seen, now and then, to glitter in the light 
amidst the hair. The barber, one of these 
men told me, charged nothing extra for shav- 
ing him, although the coal-dust must be a 
foi-midahle thing to the best-tempered razor. 
In approaching a coal-ship in the river, the 
side has to be gained OAmr bofges lying along- 
side — the coal crackling under the visitor’s 
feet, lie must cross them to reach a ladder 
of very primitive construction, up which the 
deck is to he reached. It is a jest among the 
Yorkshire seamen tliat every thing is black in 
a collier, ospecially the soup. When the men 
are at work in whipping or filling, the only 
spot of white discernible on their hands is a 
portion of tlie nails. 

There are no specific hours for the pajmaent 
of Uiese men : they tire entitled to tlieir mo- 
ney as soon as their work is reported to be 
completed. Notliing can be better than the 
way in which the whippers are now paid. 
The basket-man enters the office of the pay- 
clerk of the cosd commission at one door, and 
hands Over an adjoining counter an amount 
of money he has received from the c^tsdn. 
The pay-clerk ascertains that the amount is 
correct. He then divides the sum into nine 
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^rtions, and, touching a spring to open 
ddor, he cries out for C^ang such a number/ 
1?he nine men, who, with many others, are in 
attendance in rooms provided for them ad. 
laceiit to the pay-office, appear immediately, 
and are paid off. I was present when nine 
whippers wero paid for the discharge of 363J 
tons. The following was the work done and 
the remunovation received 




Day. 

Tons. 

Dec, 

, 14th , 


.. 35 

» 

15th , 


.. 66 


Sunday intervenes. 


>> 

17th , 


.. 84 


18th. 

4th 

.. 98 


19th. 


.. 90} 


These 303.} tons, at Sd. per ton, re.-ilized to 
each inaii, for live days’ Avork, 1/. O.s. ; 
lOs. of which had been paid to each as 
sub.sistenc(3 money during the progress of 
the work. In addition to the Avork so i)iiid 
to each, there Avas deducted a farthing in 
every shilling as office fees, to defray the 
expenses of the office. From this favlliing 
reduction, morooA'cr, the hasket-mnn is paid 
1 Jd. in the pound, as commission for hn'nging 
the money from the captain. Out of the 
sum to he divided on the occasion I specify 
there was an indmsiblo fraidion of l\d. 
This, as it cannot bo shared among nine 
men, goes to what is called ^ The Fraction 
Fund,” A^ Inch is established for the rclic'f of 
persons suffering from accidents on hoard 
,coal-slnps. These indivisible fractions realize 
between 30/. and -10/. yearly, 

Comiected with the calling of the whi])pors 
I may mention the existence of the rurlmen. 
These are men' who carry kegs of malt liquor 
in boats, and retail it alloat, having a license 
from the Waterman’s Comjiany to do so. In 
each boat is a small iron grating, containing 
afire, so that any customer can bave the 
chill off*, should he require that luxury. 3’iie 
purlman, rings a bell to announce his visit 
to the men on hoard. There are several 
purlmen, who keep rowing all day about the 
coal fleet; they are not ajjL^wed to sell spirits. 
In a fog the glaring oiTOe fire in the purl- 
tnen’s boats, .discernible on the river, has a 
curious effect, nothing but the fire being , 
visible. ; 

I was now desirous of obtaining some in- 1 
formation from the men collectively, Ac- ' 
cordingly I entered the basket-men’s waiting- 
lobm, where a large number of them were 
“ hiding their turn ; ” and no sooner had I 
xn^e my appearance in the hall, and my 
object became known to the men, than a 
was made from without, and the door 
was'ohliged to be bolted to prevent the over- 
c^irding of the room. As it was, the place 
1^8 crammed so full, that the light was com- 
j^etely blocked by the men piled up on the 


seats and lockers, and standing before the 
windows. The room was thus rendered so 
dark that I was obliged to have the gas 
lighted, in order to see to take my notes ; I 
myself Avas obliged to mount the opposite 
locker to take tlie statistics of the meeting. 

There wero eighty-six present. To shoiv 
how many had no employment whatever last 
week, foity-five hands were held up. One had 
had no employment for a fortnight ; twenty- 
four no work for eight days. Of thtse who 
had worked during the previous week, eigljt 
had received 20s.; sixteen between 15s. and 
seventeen between 10s. and 16s. ; ten between 
5s. and 10s. ; one had received under 5s. ; 
twelve had received nothing. Tlie average of 
employment as to time is this: — None arc 
employed for thirty weeks during the year; 
all for twenty-five Aveeks or upwards, realizing 
12s. perhaps, ycoi’ly, per Aveek — so many of 
the men said; hut the office returns show 
Is. l}d. per day as tlffi average for the last 
nine months. “ Waterage” costs the Avhipper 
an average of Od. a-week the year through. 

Waterage” means the conveyance from the 
vessels to the shore. Fourteen of the men 
had Avivos or daughters who work at slop 
needlework, the husbands being unable to 
maintain the family by their own labour. A 
loahvhipper stated that there were more of 
he Avives of the coalwhippers idle, because 
hey couldn’t get work, than Avero at work. 
A.11 the wives and daughters would have 
w orked if they could have got it. “ Why, 
»'onr honour,” one [man said, “we are better 
ifl’inthis office than under the old system. 
►Ve Avere then compulsory drunkards, and 
)ften in debt to a publican after clearing the 
slhp.” ’The men employed genordly spent 
12s. to ir>s. a- week. Those unemployed had 
abundant credit at the publican’s. One man 
said, “ I worked for a publican who was also 
a butcher; one Aveek I had to pay 9s. for 
drink, and 11s. for meat, and he said I hadn’t 
spent sufficient. I was one of his constant 
men.” At the time a ship was cleared, the 
wliipper had often nothing to talie home. 

“ Nothing but sorrow,” said one. The publican 
swept all ; and some publicans would advance 
2s. Grf. towards the next job, to alloAv a man 
to live. Many of tho whippers now do not 
drink at all. The average of the drinking 
among tho men, when at hard work, does not 
exceed three half-pints a-day. The grievances 
that once afflicted the coalwhipper, are still 
felt by the ballast-men. The men all stated 
the fact as to, the dd, allowed, and the 8rf. per 
ton paid for whipping. They all represented 
that a lighterman, engaged by the gas coni« 
ponies, was doing them great injury, by 
ploying a number of ‘ bonafides,’ and taking 
the best ships away from the r^:ular office, 
and giving them to the * honafides* who “whip** 
tho vessel at a lower rate of wages — about 
6d. a-ton. He is connected with a beer'Shop, 
and the men are exacted to buy his beer* 
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If this man gets on with his system, (all this 
the men concurred in stating,) the bad state 
of things prevailing under the publican's ma- 
nagement might be brought back. Sixteen 
years ago each whipper received 11 Jd. per 
ton, prices steady, and the men in union. 
** If it wasn’t for this office," one man said, 
“ not one man who worked sixteen years ago 
would be alive now.” The Union was broken 
up about twelve years ago, and prices fell and 
iluctu||ed down as low as 6d., and even ti^d. 
sometimes rising and falling IJd. a- week. The 
prices continued fluctuating until the present 
office was established, in 1844. The ship- 
owners and merchants agreed, at the com- 
mencement of the office, to give the whippers 
Od, a-ton, and in three months reduced it 
to Sd, The publicans, it was stated, formed 
themselves into a compact body for the pur- 
pose of breaking down the present system, 
and they introduced hundreds of fresh hands 
to undersell the regular workers. In 1847 
wages rose again to 9d.; the wliippers ap- 
pending to the trade, urging the high price of 
provisions, and their appeal being allowed. 
This Qd. a-ton continued until the 1st of June 
last. At that time the ‘ honafldes ’ were gene- 
rally introduced, and greatly increased, and 
getting throe times the work the regular men 
did, they (the regular men) consented again 
to lower the prices. The * bonafides ’ are no 
better off than the regular hands ; for though 
they have much more work they have less 
per ton, and have to spend more in drink. 
The coedwhippers represented themselves as 
benefited by, the cheapness of provisions. 
With dear provisions they couldn’t, at their 
pri'sent earnings, live at aU. The removal of 
the backing system had greatly benefited 
tlie whippers. On being asked how many had 
things in pawn, there was a general laugh, 
and a cry of “ All of us." It is common to 
pa^vn a coat on Monday and take it out on 
Saturday night, paying a month’s interest. 
One man said, “ I have now in pawn seven 
articles, all wearing apparel, my wife’s or my 
own, from I5s. down to 9d." Four had in 
pawn goods to the amount of 5/, and up- 
wai^s ; five to 4/.; six to 3/. ; thirteen to2/. ; 
thirteen io IL ; under 1/. nineteen ; five had 
nothing in pawn. When asked if all made a 
practice of pawning their coats during the 
week, there was a general assent. Some 
could not redeem them in time to attend 
church or chapel on a Sunday. One man 
said, that if all his effects wert burnt in his 
absence, he would lose no wearing apparel. 

“ Our children, under the old system, were 
totally neglected," they said ; “ the public- 
house absorbed everything.’’ Under that sys- 
tem as many ns 500 of the children of coal- 
whippers were transported ; now tliat has en- 
tirely ceased ; those charged with crime now 
were reared under the old system. “ The 
legislature never did a,l)etter thing than to 
emancipate us," said the man j “ ^ey have 


the blessing and prayers of ourselves, ohr 
wives, and children.*' 

After the meeting I was furnished with the 
following accounts of a basket-man, of which 
I have calculated the averages : — 

Eirst Quarter, — January 2, 1849, to March 28. 

Employed **^0 days 

Delivered 2570^- tons 

Amount earned at 9rf. per ton . £10 15 
Deduct expenses of office 4®. M, 1 q 13 jo 
Ditto waterage • . 83 . 4d. j 

£10 2 4i- 


Average weekly earnings about . 0 15 6 

Second Quarter. — April 1 to June 30. 
Employed ..... 44 days 

Delivered ..... 2009 tons 

Amount earned at 9d. per ton £10 10 8 
Deduct waterage . . 7,s. 4d. ) ^ 

Office expenses . • 43. 4^/. J 

£9 19 0 


Average weekly earnings . 0 15 3J 

Third Quarter — July 4 to September 24. 

Employed 42 days 

Delivered 2485 tons 

Amount eanied at Hd, per ton . £9 4 4 j 
Deduct waterage • 7s. Od. \ 

Office expenses . 3s. I0|^d.) 


£0 10 lOf 


£8 13 


Average weekly earnings . 0 14 2 

Fourth Quarter — Oct. 4 to Dec, 20, 
Employed ..... 49 days 
Delivered .... 2858^ tons 

Amount earned at 8d. per ton , £9 16 4 j 
Deduct waterage . . 8 . 9 . it'd. ) « 

Office expenses . .49. lirf./ ^ 

£9 4 1 


Average weekly earnings . 0 14 Ij 


First Quarter . ^ 
Second Quarter . , 

Third Quarter , 
Fourth Quarter , 


. £10 2 4J 

. 9 19 0 

. 8 13 6i 

. 9 4 1 


£37 19 0 


Average weekly earnings , 0 14 6 

Employed — ^First Quarter . 50 days. 

Second Quarter 44 „ 

Third Quarter 42 „ 

Fourth Quarter 49 „ 


185 days. 


Idle . , 180 days. 
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L<mpo^ iMBom Aim tsm zomon poor. 


Second Aocomr, 


Coalwhippers. 


Employed .... 

1 93 days 

Delivered .... 

11,573} tons 

Amo^int earned at 9d. per ton . 

^46 15 lOJ 

Deduct waterage 

1 13 2 


£45 3 8J 

Average weekly earnings . 

0 17 4^ 

Third Account. 


Employed 

, 168 days 

Delivered 

0874^ tons 

Amount earned . . . • 

.£37 19 0 

Deduct waterage 

18 0 

Gross earnings 

£30 11 0 


Average weekly earnings . 0 14 0^ 


The above accounts are rather above tlian 
under the average. 

I thou proceeded to take the atatement of 
some of the different classes of the men. 
The first was a coalwhipper, whom the men 
had selected as one knowing more about their 
calling than tJie generality. He told me os 
follows : — 

“ I am about forty, and am a married man 
with a family of six children. 1 worked under j 
tlje old system, and that to my sorrow. If I 
had been paid in money, according to the 
work I then did, I could have averaged 30s. 
a-week. Instead of receiving that amount in 
money, I was compellod to spend in drink 
15s. to 18s. per week, wlien work was good; 
and tho publican even then gave me the 
residue very grudgingly, and often kept mo 
fiom eleven to twelve on Saturilay niglit, be- 
fore he would pay me. Tho consequences of 
this system were, that I had a miserable liorac 
to go to ; I would often havo faced Newgato 
as soon. My health didn’t suffer, because J 
didn’t drink the liquor I was forced to jaw for. 
I gave most of it away. The liquors were beer, 
rum, and gin, all prepared the night before, 
adulterated sbnmefuUy for our cmisumption, 
as we dursn’t refuse it, — diirsn’t even gniuiblo. 
The condition of my poor irife and children 
was then most wretched. Now the llnng is 
materially altered, tliank God; niy wjfe and 
children can go to chapel at certain times, 
*when work is pretty good, and our things arc* 
in jiawn. By the strictest economy, I can 
niddling well — very well when compared 
l what things were. When the nciw system 
; came into ojteration, I felt almost in a 
‘ world. I felt myself a free man ; I wasn’t 
^Ued to drink; my home assumed a 
'aspect, and keeps it still. Last Monday 
“ received 19s. 7(/. for my work (ti\e 
e previous week. 1 sliall now 
have to -wait until Monday next 
get to work at my business. 


Ht ' 


Sometimes I get a job in idle times at the 
docks, or otherwise, and wish I could get more. 

I may make, one week with another, by odd 
jobs, 1*. a-week. Perhaps for months I can’t 
get a job. All that time I have no choice but 
to be idle. One week with another, the year 
through (at 8d. per ton) , I may earn I4s. The 
great evil is the uncertainty of the work% We 
have all to take our rotation. This uncer- • 
tainty has this effect upon many of the men — 
they are compelled to live on credit. One day ' 
a man may receive 10s., and he idle for eight 
days after. Consequently, we go to the dealer^ 
where we have credit. The chandler supplies 
me with bread, to be paid for next pay-day, 
charging mo a halfpenny a loaf more. A man 
with a wife and family of six childi’en, as I 
have, will consume sixteen or seventeen quar- 
tern loaves a- week ; consequently, he has to 
pay 8(1. a-week extra on account of the irre- 
gularity or uncertainty. My rotation would 
come? much oftener but for the backing system 
and the ‘ bonafides.’ I also pay the butcher 
from a halfpenny to a penny per pound extra 
for credit when my family requires meat, 
sometimes a bit of mutton, sometimes a bit of 
beef. I leave that to the wife, who does it 
with economy. 1 this way pay tho butcher Od. 
a-week extra. The additional cost to me of 
tho other articles, cheese, butter, soap, &c., 
which I g(*t on credit, will be (Id. a-week. 
Altogether tliat will be SI. JSs. a-year. 'My 
rent for a little house with two nice little 
rooms is 3.<. per week ; so that tlie extra charge 
for credit would just pay my rent. Many coM- 
whippers deal vith lalljiuen for their wearing 
ajiparel, and have to pay enormefus prices. 

I have had dealings with a tallyman, and suf- 
fered for it, but for all that I mnstmake appli- 
cation for a supply of blankets from him for my 
family this winter. 1 paid him 45.s. for wearing 
apparel — a shawl for my wife, some dresses 
for the children, a hlankiit, and other things. 
'I’heir intrinsic value was 30#. Many of us — 
indeed most of us, if not all of us — ore 
always putting things in and out of the pawn- 
sh<»p.s. I know 1 liave myself paid more than 
IOn. a year for interest to the pawnbroker. I 
know some of niy folio w-workmen who pay 
nearly 5/. a-vf'ar. 1 once jiut in a coat tliat ' 
cost me 3/. i'Tf, I could only get SVs. on it. 

I was never able to i-(*dpem it, and lost it. | 
The ai’tieles lost by llio coalwliippei's pledged 
at the, jiaii nshop are three out of four. Tb<‘re 
are ‘^000 coalwhippers, and I am sure that 
each has 50,s'. in pawn, making 5000/. in n-yeiir. 
Interest may lie paid on one half this amount, 
*d500/. The other lialf of the jii’operiy, at least, 
is lost. As tlie pHAVuhrolvcr only advances , 
one-lhird of the value, tJie loss in the 
forfeiture of tho projierfy is 7500/., and in ‘ 
interest ;i500/., nniking a total of 10,000/. lost 
eveiy year, greatly througli the uncertainty of 
labour. A coaJwhipper’s life is one of debt 
and struggh's — it is a round of relieving, pay- 
I ing, and credit. We very rarely have a half- 
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Second Accoxtnt. 

CoalwfUppers» 

Employ®^ • * • . ]93 days 

PeHvered . . • . ll,r>73| tons 

Amount earned at 9d. per ton . «£46 15 10^ 
Deduct waterage . . . 1 12 2 


.£45 3 8i 

Average weekly earnings . 

0 17 4^ 

Third Account. 


Employed 

308 days 

Delivered . . * . . 

9874^ tons 

Amount earned .... 

£37 10 0 

Deduct waterage 

ISO 

Gross earnings 

£31} 11 0 

-1 


Average weekly earnings . 0 14 01 


1 The above accounts are rather above Uian 
under the average. 

I then proceeded to take the statement of 
some of the different classes of the men. 
The first was a coalwhipper, whom the men 
had selected as one knowing more about their 
calling than the generality. He told me as 
follows : — 

“ I am about forty, and am a married man 
with a family of six children. 1 worked under 
tl^e old system, and that to my sorrow. If I 
had been paid in money, according to the 
work I then did, I could liave averaged 3()s. 
a-week. Instead of receiving that amount in 
money, I was compelled to spend in drink 
155. to 185. per w’cek, when work was good ; 
and the publican even then gave me the 
residue very gnidgingly, and often kept me 
from eleven to twelve on Saturday night, be- 
fore he would pay me. The consequences of 
this system were, that I liad a miserable home 
to go to; 1 would often have faced Newgate, 
as soon. My health didn’t suffer, because I 
didn’t drink the liquor I was fcjrced to pay for. 
I gave most of it away. The, liquors were beer, 
ruin, and gin, aU prepared the night before, 
adulterated shamefully fiir our consumption, 
as wo dursn’t refuse it, — dursn’t even grumble. 
The condition of my poor'vvife and children 
was then most wretched. Now the thing is 
materially altered, thank (xod; my wife and 
children can go to chapel at certain times, 
when work is pretty good, and our things are 
not in pawn. By the strictest economy, I can 
do middling well — very well when compared 
with what things were. When the new system 
first came into operation, I felt almost in a 
new world. I felt my self a free man ; I wasn’t 
compelled to drink; my home assumed a 
better aspect, and keeps it still. Last Mon<lay 
night I received 19s. 7d. for my work (five* 
days) in the previous week. I shall now 
(Thursday) have to wait until Monday next 
before I can get to work at my business. 


Sometimes I get a job in idle times at the 
docks, or otherwise, and wish I could get more. 

I may make, one week with another, by odd 
jobs, l5. a-week. Perliaps for months I can’t ' 
get a job. All that time I have no choice but 
to be idle. One week with another, the year 
through (at 8d. per ton), I may earn Us. The 
great evil is the uncertainty of tlie work» We 
have all to take our rotation. This uncer- - 
tainty has this effect upon many of the men — 
they are compelled to live on credit. One day 
a man may receive lOs., and be idle for eight 
days after. Consequently, we go to the dealer^ 
where we have credit. The chandler supplies 
me witli bread, to be paid for next pay-day, 
charging mo a halfpenny a loaf more. A man 
with a wife and family of six children, as I 
have, will consume sixteen or seventeen quar- 
tern loaves a-week ; consequently, he has to 
pay Sd. a-week extra on account of the irre- 
gularity or uncertainty. My rotation would 
come' much oftener but for the backing system 
and tlie ‘ bonalldes.* I also pay the butcher 
from a halfpenny to a penny per pound extra 
for credit when my family requires meat, 
sometimes a bit of mutton, sometimes a hit of 
beef. I leave that to tho wife, who does it 
with ec(jnomy. I this way pay the butcher 6d. 
a-week extra. T’he additional cost to me of 
the other articles, cheese, butter, soap, &c., 
which I get on credit, will bo Od, a-week. 
Altogether that mil be 8^. 18s. a-year. ’My 
rent for a little house with two nice little 
rooms IK 3.S. per week ; so that the extra charge 
for credit would just pay my rent. Many coal- 
whjppera deal with tallymen for their wearing 
apparel, and have to pay enormetos prices. 

1 have bad dealings with a tallyman, and suf. 
fered for it, hut for all that I must make appli- 
cation for a supply of blankets from him for my . 
family this winter. I paid him 455. for wearing 
apparel — a shawl for rny wife, some dresses 
for the children, a blanket, and other things. 
Their intrinsic value Avas SOs. Many of us — 
indeed most of us, if not all of us — are 
always putting things in and out of the pawn- 
shops. I know 1 have myself paid more than 
lO.f. a year fur interest to the pawnbroker. I 
know some of my felhjw-worknien who pay ' 
nearly 5/. a-ycar. I once jmt in a coat that ' 
cost me .3/. 125. I could only get .‘lOs. on it. 

I was never able to redeem it, and lost it. : 
The articles lost by the coalwbipp(*rs pledged 
at the, paw nshop are three out of four. There 
are 2000 coalwhippers, and I am sure that > 
each has 50.sJn pawoi, making 5000/. in a-year. 
Interest may he paid on one half this amount, 
2500/. The other half of the property, at least, 
is lost. As the paw^uhrokcr only advances ' 
one-third of tlio value, the loss in the . 
forfeiture of the property is 7500/,, and in i 
interest 2500/., making a total of 10,000/, lost ’ 
every year, greatly through the uncertainty of 
labour. A coalwhipjier’s life is one of debt 
and stniggles—it is a round of relieving, ])ay- 
ing, and credit. We very rarely have a half- 
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penny in the pocket when we meet our credit. 
If any system could possibly be discovered 
which would render our work and our earn- 
ings more certain, and our payments more 
frequent, it would benefit us as much as we 
have been benefited by the establishment of 
the office.*’ 

I visited this man’s cottage, and found it 
neat and tidy. His children looked healthy. 
The walls of the lower room were covered with 
some cheap prints; a few old books, well 
worn, as if well used, were to be seen ; and 
everything e\inced a man who w'as struggling 
bravely to rear a largo family well on small 
means. X took the family at a disadvantage, 
moreover, as washing was going on. 

Hearing that accidents were frequent among 
the class, 1 was anxious to see a person who 
had suffered by the danger of the calling. 
A man was brought to ino with his hand bound 
up in a handkerchief. The sleeve of bis coat 
was ripped open and dangled down beside bis 
injured arm. He walked lame ; and on my 
impiiring whether his leg was hurt, he began 
pulling up his trousers and uiilaeing his hoot, 
to show me that it had not been properly set. 
He had evidently once been a strong, muscular 
man, hut little now remained as evidence of 
his jibysical power hut the size of his hones. 
He furnished me with the following state- 
ment : — 

*^1 was a coalwhipper. I had a wife and 
two children. Four months ago, coming off 
ray day’s work, my foot slipped, and 1 fell and 
broke my leg. I was taken to the hospital, 
and remained there ten weeks. At the time, of 
ray accident I had no money at all by me, hut 
was in debt to the amount of lOff. to my land- 
lord. 1 had a little furniture, and a few 
clothes of myself and wife. AVliile I was in 
the hospital, I did not receive anything from 
our benefit society, because I had not been 
able to keep up iny subscription. My wife and 
children lived while I was in the hospital by 
pawning iny things, and going from door to 
door to every one she knowed to give her a hit. 
The men who worked in the same gang as 
myself, made up 4.s. Od. for mo, and that, with 
two loaves of bread that they had from the 
relieving officer, was all they got. While I 
was in tlie hospital the landlord seized for 
rent the few things that my wife had not 
pawned, and turned her and my two little 
children into the street. One was a hoy three 
years old, t^and the other a baby just turned 
ten months. My wife w'cnt to her mother, 
and she kept her and my little ones for three 
weeks, till she could do so no longer. My 
mother, poor old woman, was most as bod oil* 
as we were. My mother only works on the 
ground, out in the country, at gardening. She 
makes about 7a. a-week in the summer, and 
in the winter she has only 9d. a-day to live 
upon ; but she had at least a shelter for her 
child, and she willingly shared that with her 
daughter and her daughter’s children. She 


pawmed all the clothes she had, to keep {hem 
from starvhig ; but at last everything was gone 
from the poor old woman, and tlien I got my 
brother to take my family in. My brother 
worked at garden-work, the same as my 
mother-in-law did. He made about 15®. 
a-week in the summer, and about half that 
in the winter time. He had a wife and two 
children of his own, and found it hard enough 
to keep them, as times go. But still he took 
us all in, and shared what he had with us, 
rather than let us go to the workhouse. When 
I was told to leave the hospital — ^w'hich I was 
forced to do upon my crutches, for my leg 
was very bad still— my brotlier took me in 
too. lie bad only one room, hut he got in a 
bundle of straw for me, and wo lived and slept 
there for seven weeks. He got credit for more 
than a pound’s worth of bread, and tea, and 
sugar for us ; and now he can’t pay, and the 
man threatens to summon him for it. After I 
left iny brother's, I cimie to live in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wnpping, for I thought I might 
manage to do a day’s work at coalwhipping, 
and I couldn’t hear to live upon his little earn- 
ings any longer — he could scarcely keep him- 
s(df then. At last I got a shi]) to deliver ; but 
1 was too weak to do the work, and in pulling 
at the ropes my hands got sore, and festered 
for want of nourishment.” [Ho teok the hand- 
kerchief oil* and showed that it was covered 
mtli plaster. It was almost white from de- 
ficient circulation.] “ After this 1 was obliged 
to lay up again, and that’s the only job of work 
I’ve been able to do for these last four months. 
My wife can't do anything ; she is a delicate, 
sickly little woman as well, and has the two 
little children to mind, and to look after me 
likewise. 1 had one pennyworth of bread this 
morning. We altogether liad half- a- quartern 
loaf among the four of us, hut no tea nor 
cotlee. Yesterday we had some bread, and 
tea, and butter; hut wherever my wife got it 
from I don’t know. I was three days hut a 
short time back without a taste of food.” 
[Here he hurst out crying.] “ I had nothing 
but w'ater that jiassed my lips. I had merely 
a little at home, and that my wife and children 
had. I would rather starve myself than let 
them do so : indeed. I’ve done it over and over 
again. I never begged : I’ll die in the streets 
first. I never told nobody of my life. The 
foreman of my gang was the only one besides 
God that knew of my misery ; and his wifb 
came to me and brought me money and 
brought me food, and himself, too, many a 
time.” [“ I had a wife and five children of my 
own to maintain, and it grieved me to my 
heart,” said the man who sat by, “ to see them 
want, and I unable to do more for them.”] 
“ If any accident occurs to any of us who are 
not upon the society, they must be as bad oflf 
as I am. If I only had a little nourishment 
to strengthen me, I could do my work again ; 
but, poor as I am, I can’t get strength to do 
it, and not being totally incapacitated from 
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evef resuming my labour, I cannot get any 
assistance from the superannuation fund of 
our men.” 

1 told the man 1 wished to see him at his 
own home, and he and the foreman who had 
brought him to me, and who gave him a most 
exceUent character, led me inio a small house 
in a court near the Shadwell entrance to the 
London Docks. When I reached tlie place I 
found the room almost bare of furniture. A 
baby lay sprawling on its bock on a few rags 
beside the handful of fire. A little shoeless 
boy, with only a light washed-out frock to 
cover him, ran shyly into a comer of the room 
as we entered. There was only one chair in 
the room, and that had been borrowed down 
stairs. Over the chimney hung to diy a few 
ragged infant’s chemises that had been newly 
washed. In Jfront of the fire, on a stool, sat 
the thinly-clad wife ; and in tlie corner oT the 
apartment stood a few old tubs. On a line 
above tlieso were two tattered men’.s shirts, 
hanging to dry, and a bed was thrown on 
some boxes. On a shelf stood a physic-bottlo 
that the man had got from the parisli doctor, 
and in the empty cupboard was a slice of 
bread — all the food, they said, they had in the 
world, and they knew not where on eartii to 
^ look for more, 

I next wished to see one of the improvident 
men, and was taken to the lodging of one wlio 
made the following statement ; — 

“I have been a coalwhipper for twenty 
years. 1 worked under the old publicim’s 
system, when the men were compelled to 
drink. In those days 18^. didn’t keep me in 
drink. 1 have now been a teetotaler for five 
years. I have the hit of grub now more regu- 
lar than I had. I earn less than IJJs. a- week. 
I have four children, and have buried four. 
My rent is Is. Od.’’ [“ To-night,” intermixed 

the wife, “ if he won't part with his coat or 
boots, he must go without his supper.”] “ My 
wife,” the man continued, works at bespoke 
work — stay-making, but gets very little w'ork, 
and so earns very little — perhaps Is. iid. a 
week.” 

This family resided in a wretched part of 
Wapping, called, appropriately enough, “the 
Kuins.” Some houses have been pulled down, 
and so an open space is formed at the end of a 
narrow airless alley. The wet stood on the 
pavement of the edley, and the cottage in 
which the whipper I visited lived, seemed with 
another to have escaped w#en the other house's 
were pulled down. The man is very tall, and 
almost touched the ceiling of his room when 
ho stood upright in it. The ctdling was as 
wet as a newly-washed floor. The grate was 
fireless, tlie children barefoot, and the bed 
(?tead (for there was a bedstead) was bed- 
lesa, and all showed cheerless poverty. The 
dwelling was in strong contrast with that 
of the provident whipper whom I have de- 
ambed. 


The COILBACKEBS. 

I CONCLUDE with the statement of a coal- 
backer, or coolporter — a class to which the 
term coallieaver is usually given by those who 
are unversed in the mysteries of the calhng. 
The man wore the approved fantail, and well- 
tarred short smock-frock, black velveteen kn(*e 
breeches, dirty white stockings, and lace-up 
boots. 

“I am a coalbacker,” ho said. “I have 
been so these twenty-two years. By a coal- 
backer, I mean a man who is engaged in car- * 
Tying coals on his back from ships and craft 
to the waggons. Wo get for every fifth 
part of a ton, or ll^d. per ton among five men. 
We carry the coals in sacks of 2 cwt., tlie 
sack usually weighs from^ 14 lbs. to 20 lbs., so 
that our load is mostly 288 lbs. We have to 
carry the load from the hold of the ship, over 
four barges, to the waggon. The hold of a 
ship is from sixteen to twenty feet deep. We 
carry the coals this height up a ladder, and 
the ship is gejiierally from sixty to eighty feet 
from the waggon. This distance wo have to 
travel over i)lank8, with the sacks on our 
backs. Each man will ascend this height and 
travel this distance about ninety times in a 
day ; lienee he will lift liimself, with 2 cwt. 
of (5oals on his back, 1400 feet, or upwards of 
a quarter of a mile high, which is three times 
the height of St. Paul’s, in twelve hours. 
And besid(*s this, he will travel 0300 feet, or 

II miles, carrying the same weight as he goes. 
The labour is very hai’d — ^there are few men 
who can continue at it.” My informant said 
it was too mucli for him ; he had been obliged 
to give it up eight mouths back; ho had over- 
strained himself at it, mid been obliged to lay 
up for many months. “ 1 am forty -five years 
of age,” lie continued, “ and have as many as 
eight children. None of them bring mo in a 
sixpence. My eldest boy did, a little while 
back, but his master failed, and he lost his 
situation. My wife made slop-shirts at a 
penny eoiih, and could not do more than three 
a-day. How we have lived through all my ill- 
ness, I cannot say. i occasionally get a little 
job, such as mending tlie hats of my fellow- 
workmen ; this would sometimes bring medn 
about 25. in tho week, and then the jiarish 
allowed four quartern loaves of bread and 
2s. Od, a- week for myself, wife, and eight chil- 
dren. Since I have overstrained myself, I 
have not done more than two days’ work alto- 
gether. Sometimes my mates would give me 
an odd seven tons to do for them, for I was 
not able to manage more.” Such accidents as 
overstraining are very common among the 
coalbackers. The labour of carrying such a 
lieavy weight from the sliip’s hold is so exces- 
sive, that after a man turns forty he is con- 
sidered to be past his work, and to be very 
liable to such accidents. It is usually reck- 
oned that the strongest men cannot last more 
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than twenty years at the business. Many of 
the heartiest of the men are knocked up 
through the bursting of blood-vessels and 
other casualties, and even the strongest can- 
not continue at the labour three days together. 
After the second day’s work, they are obliged 
to hire some unemployed mate to do the work 
for them. The coalbackers work in gangs of 
five men, consisting of two Rhovel-nien and 
three backers, and are erajdoyed to deliver the 
ship by the wharfinger. J-lacIi gang is paid 
llj-d. per ton, which is at the rale of per 
ton for each of the five men. The gang will 
do from thirty to forty tons in the course of 
the day. The length of the day depends upon 
the amount of work to he done, according to 
the wharfinger’s orders. The coalbackers 
are generally at work at five o’ldock in the 
morning, winter and suinmtT. In the winter 
time, they have to work by the light of huge 
fires in hanging caldrons, which tliey call 
bells. Their day's work seldom ends before 
seven o’clock in the evening. They are paid 
every night, and a man after a biu’d di.j s 
work will receive (is. Strong, hearty men, wdio 
are able to follow up the work, can earn from 
255. to (lOs. per week, lint the business is a 
fluctuating one. In the surniuer tune there' 
is little or nothing to do. The earnings during 
the slack season arc about one half what they 
are during the biisk. Upon an average, their 
earnings are 1/. a-w'eek all the year round. 
The class of coalbackers is supposed to con- 
sist of about 1500 mcm. They have no pro- 
vident Or benefit society. liotween seventeen 
and eighteen years ago, each gang used to 
have Is. per ton, and about a tw'elvemonth 
afterwards it fell to the present price of 11 Jd. 
per ton. About six weeks back, the merchants 
made on attempt to take off the odd farthing ; 
the reason assigned was the cheapness of pro- 
visions. They nearly carried it; but the 
backers formed a committee among them- 
selves, and opposed the reduction so strongly 
that the idea was abandoned. The backers 
ore paid extra for sifting, at the rate of %l. 
per sack. For this office they usually employ 
a lad, paying him at the rate of 10s. per w^eek. 
Upon this they will usually clear from 2.'?. to 
4.<. per W'cek. The most injurious part of the 
backer’s work is carrying from the ship’s hold. 
That is what they object to most of all, and 
consider they get the worst paid for. They do 
a great injury to the coalwhi])pers, an<l the 
hackers say it would he as great a benefit to 
themselves as to the coahvhippcrs, if the sys- 
tem W’as done away with. J’y bringing the 
ships up alongside the wharf, the merchant 
saves the expense of whipping and lightering, 
together with the cost of barges, dc. ]\fany 
of the backers are paid at the public-house ; 
the wharfinger gives them a note to receive 
their daily eainings of the publican, w’ho has 
the money from the merchant. Often the 
hackers are kept waiting an hour at the pub- 
lic-house for their money, and they have credit 


through the day for any drink thpy ’may 
choose to call for. While waiting, they mosUy 
have two or three pots of beer before they are 
paid; and the drinking once commenced, 
many of them return home drunk, with only 
half their earnings in their pockets. There is 
scarcely a man among the whole class of 
backers, but heartily wishes the system of 
payment at the public-house may he entirely 
abolished. 'J’he coalbackers are mostly an 
intemperate class of men. This arises chiefly 
from the extreme labour and the over-exertion 
of the men, the violent perspiration and the 
intense thirst produced thereby. Immediately 
a pause occurs m their work, they fly to the 
pubhc-liousc for beer. One coalbacker made 
a r(igular habit of drinking sixteen half-pints 
of beer, with a iicnny worth of gin in each, 
before breakfast every morning. The sum 
spent in drink by the ‘moderate’ men varies 
from 9.S*. to 125. per week, and the immoderate 
men on the average spend IH.s. a- week. 
Hence, assuming the class of coalbackers to 
be 2000 in number, and to Bp(‘nd only \(h. 
a-wcek in drink each man, the sum that would 
be iinnunlly expended in malt liquors and 
spirits by the class would amount to no less 
than 52,000/. The wives and children of the 
coalbackers are generally in great distress. 
Sometimes no more than one quarter of the 
men’s earaings is taken home at night. 

“ When I was moderate inclined,” said one 
of them to me, “ I used to have a glass of 
rum the first thing when I came out of a 
morning, just to keep the cold out — that 
might he as early as about five o’clock in 
the morning, and about seven o’clock I 
should want half a pint of beer with gin in it, 
or a lint without. After my work 1 should 
bo warm, and feel myself dry ; then I should 
continue to work till breakfast- time ; then I , 
should have another half pint with gin in it, 
and so I shoiikl keep on through the day, 
having cither some beer or gin every two 
hours. I reckon that unless a man spent 
about Is. Gd. to 25. in drink, he would not be 
able to continue his labour through the day. 
In the evening, ho is tired with his work, and 
being kept at the public.-house for his pay, he 
h('gins drin]^ing there, and soon feels unwil- 
ling to move, and ho s«*ldom does so until all 
his wages are gone.” My informant tells me 
that he thinks the class would he much im- 
proved if the system of paying the men at the 
inihlic-hoiise was ^one away, and the men 
jiaid weekly instead of daily. The hard 
drinking he thinks a necessity of the hard 
labour. He has heard, he says, of coalbackers 
being teetotalers, but none were able to keep 
the pledge beyond two months. If they drink 
water and coffee, it will rather increase than 
quench their thirst. Nothing seems to quench 
the thirst of a hard-working man so well as 
ale. 

“ The only difference between the pay of the 
basketman and the whipper is the in the 
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pownd wliieli tlie former receives for canying 
06 money from the captain of the ship to 0e 
derk of the pay-office. He has also tor this 
giun to keep a correct account of 0e work 
done by 0e men every day, and to find secu- 
rity for his honesty to the amount of 10/. To 
obtain this, they usually pay 2s. 6d. a-year to 
the Guarantee Society, and they prefer doing 
this to seeking the security of some baker or 
publican in the neighbourhood, knowing that 
if they did so, they would be expected to 
become customers of the parties.” 

I now resume my inquiry whether stimu- 
lating drinks are necessaiy for the perfonn- 
ance of severe labour. 

I have already published the statement of a 
coalbacker, who declared that it 'was an absolute 
necessity of that kind of labour that the men 
engaged in backing coals from the hold of a 
ship should, though earning only 1/. per week, , 
spend at least 12s. weekly in beer and spirits, 
to stimulate them for their w'ork. This sum, , 
the man assured me, was a moderate allow- ' 
ance, for 16s. was the amount ordinarily ex- 
pended by the men in drink every week. Now 
if this quantity of drink he a necessity of the 
calling, it follows that the men jjursuing the 
severest labour of all — doing work that cripples 
the strongest in from twelve to twenty years 
— are Uie worst paid of all labourers, their 
actual clear gains being only from 6s. to 8s. 
per week. Tliis struck mo os being so terrible 
a state of tilings that I could hardly believe it 
to be tine, though I was assui’ed by several 
coolwhippers who were present on the occasion, 
that the coalbacker who had made the ^te- 
ment had in no way exaggerated the account 
of the sufferings of his fellow-workmen. 1 
determined, nevertheless, upon inquiring into 
the question myself, and ascertaining, by the 
testimony and experience of different classes 
of individuals engaged in this, the greatest 
labour, perhaps, performed by any men, whe- 
ther drink was really'a necessity or luxury to 
the working man. 

Accordingly, I called a meeting of the coal- 
whippers, ^at I might taite their opinion on 
tlie subject, when I found that out of eighty 
individuals only four wore satisfied That fer- 
mented liquors could be dispensed with by the 
labouring classes. I was, however, still far 
from satisfied upon the subject, and I deter- 
mined, as the question is one of the greatest 
importance to lie working men, — being more 
intimately connected with their welfare, physi- 
cal. intellectual, and moral, than any other, — to 
givethe subject my most patient and unbiassed 
consideration. I was anxious, without advoca- 
ting any opinion upon the subject, to collect 
the sentiments of the coal labourers themselves ; 
and in order that I might do so as impar- 
tifidly as possible, I resolved upon seeing — 
1ft, euch men as were convinced that stimu- 
Isrting liquors were necessary to the labouring 
DWa in the performance of his work ; 2n(Uy, 
^vach men as once thought differently, and, in- 


deed, had once taken the pledge to abstain 
from the use of all fermented liquors, but had 
been induced to violate their vow in conse- 
quence of their health having suffered; and 
8rdly, such men as had taken the pledge and 
kept it without any serious injury to their con- 
stitutions. To carij the subject out with the 
fulness and impartiality that its importance 
seemed to me tp demand, I further determined 
to prosecute the inquiry among both classes 
of coal labourers — ^the .coalwhippers and coal- 
backers as well. The result of those inves- 
tigations I shall now subjoin. Let me, how- 
ever, ill the first place, lay before the reader 
tho following 

COMrARATIVE TahTJC OF ButTXKENNESS OF THE 

nn-TERENT Trades in London. 


boi^e the Average. 


Button malvKTs, one individual in every 

72 

Tool-makers . 




• 

10-1 

Surveyors 

, 



9 

11-8 

rai)er-iuakers and Stainers 




12*1 

Brass-founders . 





12*4 

Gold-beaters . , 





14*5 

Millers . . 





16*0 

Frencli Polishers . 





17-T 

Cutlers . 





18*2 

Corkcutters . 





19*7 

Musicians 





22*0 

Opticians . • 





22T 

Bricklayers . 





22*0 

Labourers 

• 




22*8 

General and Marine-store Dealers 

• 

23*2 

Brnshmakers 




• 

24*4 

Fishmongers . 


• 

• 

m 

28*2 

Coach and Cabmen 


• 

• 


28*7 

Glovers . 





29*4 

Smiths . . ^ 



• 


29*5 

Sweeps . . . 




9 

32*2 

Hairdressers « 




% 

42*3 

Tailors . 




9 

43*7 

Tinkers and Tinmen 





45*7 

Saddlers 





49*3 

Masons . . 





49*0 

Glassmakers, <fcc. . 





50*5 

Curriers 





50*6 

Printers 




* 

62-4 

Hatters and Trimmers • 




r>3‘l 

Carpenters , . 





63-8 

Ironmongers 





50-0 

Dyers . 





60*7 

Sawyers 

Tmners 





68*4 





69-3 

Engineers 





59*7 

Butchers 





63*7 

Jjaundresses . 





63.8 

l*aintcrs 





00*1 

Brokers 





67*7 

Medical Men 





08*0 

Brewers 




% 

70*2 

Clej-ks . 


• 



73*4 

Shopkeepers . 


• 

• 

4 

77*1 

Shoemakers • • 


• 

• 


78-0 

Coachmakers • 

* 

• 

# 


78-8 
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Milliners 
Bakers . 
Pawnbrokers 
Oardeners 
Weavers 
Drapers 
Tobacconists 
Jewellers 
Artists 
Publicans 
Average 


Below the Average. 
Carvers and Gilders 
Artificial Flower Makers 
Bookbinders .... 
Greengrocers 
Watchmakers 

Grocers .... 

Clockmakers 

Parish officers 

Clergymen • . . . 

Servants .... 


1 in every 


. 125*2 
. 1281 
. 148*6 
. 157*4 
. 204*2 
. 2*20*6 
. 286*0 
. 373*0 
. 4170 
. 585*7 


The above calculations have been made from 
the Official lleturns of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice. The causes of the different degrees 
of intemperance here exhibited, I leave to 
others to discover. 

After the meeting of coalwliippers just de 
scribed, I requested some of the men who 
had expressed the various opinions respecting 
tlie necessity for drinking some kind of fer- 
mented liquor during their work to meet me, 
80 that 1 might take down their sentiments 
on the subject more fully. First of all, came 
two of the most intelligent, who believed 
malt liquor to be necessary for the perform- 
ance of their labour. One was a basketman 
or fireman, and the other an “up-and-down” 
man, or whipper ; the first doing the lighter, 
and the second the heavier kind of work. The 
l)asketman, who 1 afterw’ords discovered was a 
good Greek and Latin scholar, said : “ If I have 
anything like a heavy day’s work to do, 1 con- 
sider three pints of porter a-day necessary. 
We are not like other labouring men, having 
an hour to dinner. Often, to save tide, we take 
only ten minutes to our meals. One thing 1 
wish to remark is, that what renders it neces- 
sary to have the three pints of beer in winter, 
ani two pots in summer, is the coal-dust 
ariiing from the work, which occasions great 
tliirst. In the summer time the basketman is 
on the plank all day, and continually exposed 
to the sun, and in tlie winter to the incle- 
mency of the weather. Wliat witli the labour 
and the heat, the perspiration is excessive. 
A basketman with a bad gang of men has no 
sinecure. In the simnnerhe can wear neither 
coat nor waistcoat ; very few* can bear the hat 
on the head, and tliey wear nightcaps instead. 
The work is always done, in summer time, with 
only the shirt and trousers on. The basket- 
man never t^es off his shirt, like the whippers. 
The necessity for drink in the summer does 


not arise so much from the extent of the tbbour, 
as from the irritation caused by the coal-dust 
getting into the throat. There is not so much 
dust from the coals in the winter as in the 
summer, the coals being more damp in wet 
than in fine weather. It is merely the thirst 
that makes the drink requisite, as far as the 
basketman is concerned. Tea would allay the 
thirst, but there is no opportunity of having 
this on board ship. If there were an oppor- 
tunity of having tea at our work, the basket- 
man might manage to do with it as well as 
with beer. Water I don’t fancy, especially the 
water of the river ; it is very impure, and at 
the time of the cholera we were prohibited 
from drinking it. If we could get pure water, 
1 do not think it would do as well for us, espe- 
cially in winter time. In winter time it would 
be too cold, and too great a contrast to the 
heat of the blood. It would, in my opinion, 
produce stagnation in the circulation. We 
have had instances of men dying suddenly 
through drinking water when in a state of 
excitement.” [He distinguishes between 
excitement and perspiration ; he calls the 
basketman’s labour an exciting one, and the 
whipper’s work a heating one.] “ The men 
who died suddenly were whippers. I never 
heard of a basketman dying from drinldng 
cold water when at his work ; X don't think 
they ever tried the experiment. The whippers 
have done so through necessity, not through 
choice. Tea is a beverage that I don’t fancy, 
and 1 conceive it to be equally expensive, so I 
prefer porter. When 1 go off to my work 
early in the morning, I lake about a pint of 
cofl’ee with me in a bottle, and warm it up on 
board at the galley-fire for my breakfast; that 
I find quenches my thirst for the time as well 
porter. I’orter would be too insipid the first 
thing in the morning ; i never drank coffee 
through the day while at my work, so 1 cannot 
say what tlie effect would be. I drink porter 
when at my work, not as giving me greater 
strengtli to go through my labour, but merely 
as a means of quenching my thirst, it being 
as cheap as any bther drink, with the excep- 
tion of water, and less trouble to procure. 
Water 1 consider dangerous at our work, but 
I can’t say that it is so from my own expe- 
rience, 1 was in the hospital about seven 
years ago, and the doctor there asked me how 
m^y pints of beer I was in the habit of 
drinking per day. This was before the office 
was established. I told him, on the lowest 
calculation, six or seven ; it was the case then 
under the old system ; and he then ordered 
me two pints of porter a-day, as I was very 
weak, and he said 1 wanted a stimulus. I am 
not aware that it is the habit of the publicans 
to adulterate their porter witli salt and water. 
If such is the case, it. would, without a doubt, 
increase rather than diminish thirst* I 
have often found that the beer sold by some 
of the publicans tends more to create than 
allay thirst. lam confident, that if the woridng 
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men ^neralJy knew that salt and water was 
ini-ariably mixed with the pointer by tlie pub. 
lioans, they would no longer hold to the notion 
that it could, quench their thirst ; but, to con- 
'S'irico them of that, it would be almost neces- 
sory tliat they should see the publican 
adulterating the leer with their own eyes. 
If it really is the case that beer is adulterated 
with salt and water, it must be both injuriou.s 
and heating to the labouring mm* Some of 
the men who ore in the habit of drinldng 
porter at their work, very probably attribute 
the thirst created by the salt and water in the 
porter to the thirst created by the coal-dust or 
the work, and continue drinking it from the 
force of habit. The habit of drinMng is doubt- 
lessly the effect of the old system, when tlie 
men were forced to drink by the publicans who 
paid them. A most miraculous change, and 
one unparalleled in history, has been produced 
by altering tlie old mode of employing and 
paying tlie men. The reformation in the 
morals and character of the men is positively 
wonderful. The sons are no longer thieves, 
and the daughters are no longer prostitutes. 
Form^ly it was a competition who could 
drink the most, for he who could do so got the 
most work. The introduction for a job was 
invariably, * You know, Mr. So and So, I’m a 
good drinking man.’ Seeing tlie benefit that 
has resulted from the men not drinking so 
much as formerly, I am of opinion that, 
though I take my beer everj' day myself, a 
great good would ensue if the men would 
drink even less than they do now, and cat 
more ; it would be more conducive to their 
health and strength. But they have not the 
same facility for getting food over their work 
as there is for getting beer. You see, they can 
have credit for beer when they can’t get a 
iporscl of food on trust. There are no fl.oating 
butchers or bakers, like there are floating pub- 
licans or purlmen. If there were, and men 
could have trust for bread and meat while at 
their work on the river, 1 am sure they would 
eat more and drink less, and be all the better for 
it. It would be better for themselves and for 
Ihcir families. The great evil of the drink 

is, that when a man has a little he often 
wants more, and doesn’t know where to stop. 
When he once passes the ‘ rubi-can,’ as 1 call 

it, he is lost. If it wasn’t for this evil, I think 
a pint or two of porter would make them do 
their work better than either tea or water. 
Our labour is peculiar. The air is always 
full of coal-dust, and every nerve and muscle 
of the body is strained, and every pore of the 
body open, so that he requires some drink 
that will counteract the cold.” 

The next two that I saw were men who did 
the heaviest work ; that is, “ up-and-down 
men,*’ or coalwhippers,, as they are usually 
oalledi They had both of them been hse- 
totalers. One had been so for eight years, 
%nd the other had tried it for three months, 
wluo stood at least six feet and a half 


high, and was habited in a long blue f^rcat 
coat that reached to his heels, and made him 
look even taller than he was, said,— I was 
a strict teetotaler for many years, and 1 wish 
I could be so now. All that time 1 was a 
coalwhippor at the heaviest work, and I have 
made one of a gang tliat have done ns many 
as 180 tons in one day. I dranlv no fer- 
mented liquor the whole of the time ; I had 
only gingqr-beer and milk, and that cost me 
Is. (id. It was in the summer time, I didn’t 
‘ buff it’ on that day; that is, I didn’t take 
my shirt ofl’. I did this work at the Eogent's 
Canal ; and there was a little milk-shop close 
on shore, and I used to run there when I 
was dry. I had about two quarts of milk 
and five bottles of ginger-beer, or about three 
quarts of fimd altgether. I found that amount 
of drink necessary. I perspired very vio- 
lently; my shirt was wet through, and my 
flannels wringing wet with tho perspiration 
over the work. The rule among us is, that 
we do 28 tons on deck, and 28 tons filling 
in the ship’s hold. We go on in that way 
throughout the day, speUing at every 28 tons. 
'Jiie perspiration in the summer time streams 
down our foreheads so rapidly, that it will^often 
get into our eyes before we have time to 
wipe it off. Tliis makes the eyes very sore. 
At night, when we get home, we cannot bear 
to sit with a candle. Tho perspiration is of 
a very briny nature, for I often taste it as 
it runs down to my lips. Wo are often so 
heated over our work that the perspiration 
runs into the slices ; and often, from the dust 
and heat, jumping up and down, and the 
feet being galled with the small dust, I have 
had my shoes full of blood. Tho thirst pro- 
duced by our work is very excessive; it is 
completely as if you had a fever upon you. 
The dUvSt gets into the throat, and very nearly 
suffocates you. You can scrape the coal-dust 
off the tongue with the teeth ; and do what 
you will it is impossible to get the least 
spittle into the mouth. I have known the 
coal-dust to be that thick in a ship’s hold, 
that I have been unable to see my mate, 
though he was only two feet from mo. Your 
legs totter under you, both before and after 
you are a teetotaler. I was one of the 
strongest men in the business; I was able 
to can’y 7 cwt. on niy back for’ fifty yards, 
and I could lift nine half-hundreds with %y 
right-arm. After finishing my day’s work I 
was like a child with weakness. When we 
have done 14 or 28 tons, we generally stop 
for a drop of drink, and then I have found 
that ‘anything that would wet my mouth 
would revive me. Cold tea, milk, or ginger- 
beer, were refreshing, but not so much as 
a pint of porter. Cold water would give a 
pain in the inside, so that a man would have 
to lie down and bo taken ashore, and, per** 
haps, give up work altogether. Many a 
man has been taken to the hospital merely 
through drinking cold water over his worL 
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Tkey have cOToplaaned of a "veight and cold- 
neas in the chest; they say it has chilled 
the fat of the heart. 1 can positively state," 
eozrtinued the ntan, ** that during the whole 
of eight years 1 took no fermented drink. 
My usual drink was cold tea, milk, ginger- 
beer, or coffee, whichever I could catch : the 
ginger-beer was more lively than the milk; 
hut I believe I could do more work upon the 
mUk. Tea 1 found much better than coffee. 
Cold tea was very refreshing; but if I didn’t 
take it with me in a bottle, it wasn’t to be 
had. I used to take a quart of cold tea with 
me in a bottle, and make that do for me all 
day, as well as I could. The ginger- beer was 
the most expensive, and would cost me a 
shilling, or more than that if I could get it. 
Tho milk would cost me sixpence or eight- 
pence. For tea and coffee the expense would 
be about twopence tho day. But often I have 
done the whole day’s work without any drink, 
because I would not touch beer, and then 1 
was more fit to be carried home than walk. 
I have known many men scarcely able to 
crawl up the ladder out of Bie hold, they were 
so fatigued. For myself, being a very strong 
moJijJL was never so reduced, thank God. 
But often, when I’ve got home, I’ve been 
obliged to drink three pints of milk at a 
stretch, before I could touch a bit of victuals. | 
As near as I con guess it used to cost me, 
when at work, a shilling a-day for ginger- 
beer, milk, and other teetotal drinks. ^Vhen 
I was not at work my drink used to cost me 
little or nothing. For eight years I stuck to 
the pledge, but I found myself failing in 
strength and health ; I found that I couldn’t 
go through a day’s work as clever as I used 
before I left off diink, and when first I was a 
teetotaler. I found myself failing in every 
inch of my cai’caso, my limbs, my body and 
oil. Of my own free-will I gave it up. I did 
not do it in a fit of passion, but deliberately, 
because I was fully satisfied that it was in- 
juring my health. Shortly after taking the 
pledge I found I could have more meat than 
I used to have before, and I found that I 
neither got strong nor weak upon it. After 
about five years my appetite began to fail, 
and then 1 found my strength learing me; 
so_ I made up my mind to alter tho system. 

I returned to beer, I found myself 
ing better in health and stronger doily. 
Before I was a teetotaler I used to drink 
heavy, but after teetotalism I was a temperate 
man. I am sure it is necessa^ for a hard- 
working man that he should drink beer. He 
can’t do his work so well without it as he 
con with it, in moderation. If he goes be- 
yond his allowance he is better without any. 

I have taken to drinking beer again within 
the last twelve months. As long as a man 
does not go beyond his allowance in beer, , 
bis drink will cost him quite os much when 
he is teetotaler as it will when he has not i 
token the pledge. The difference between 


the teetotal and fermented drinks I find to 
be this When I drank milk it didn’t make 
me any livelier; it quenched my thirst,, but 
didn’t give me any strength. But when I 
drank a pint or a quart of beer, it did me so 
much good after a day’s labour, that after 
drinking it I could get up and go to my work 
again. This feeling would continue for a con- 
siderabk time; indeed, I think the beer is 
much fitter for a hard-working man than 
any unfermented drink. I defy any man in 
England to contradict me in what I say, and 
that is — a man who takes his reasonable 
quantity of beer, and a fair share of food, 
IS much better with it than without.” 

Another man, who had been a teetotaler 
for three months at one time, and seven years 
at another, was convinced that it was impos- 
sible for a hard-working man to do his work as 
well witliout beer as with. “ He had tried it 
twice, and he spoke from his own experience, 
and lie w'ould say that a little — that is, two 
pints, or three for a very hard day’s labour,— 
would never hurt no man. Beyond that a 
man has no right to go; indeed, anytliing 
extra only makes him stupid. Under the old 
system, I used to be obliged to buy rum* and, 
over and over again, I’ve had to pay fijfteeii- 
pence for lialf-a-pint of rum in a ginger-beer 
bottle ; and have gone into the street and sold 
it for sixpence, and got a steak with the 
money. No man can say drink has ruined 
my constitution, for I’ve only had two penny- 
worth of antibilious pUls in twenty-five yeai's ; 
and I will say, a little beer does a man more 
good than harm, and too much does a man 
more harm than good.” 

Tho next two “ whippers ” that I saw were 
both teetotalers. One had taken the pledge 
eight months before, and the otlier four years ; 
and they had both kept it strictly. One had 
been cellarman at a public -house, and he said, 
“ I neither take spruce nor any of tho cor- 
dials : water is my beverage at dinner.” The 
other had been an inveterate drunkard. Tho 
cellarman is now a basketman, and the other 
an up-and-down man, or whipper, in the same 
gang. ’The basketman said, 1 can say this 
Irom my own experience, — ^that it is not ne- 
cessary for a working man, doing the very 
hardest labour, to drink fennented liquors. I 
wa.s an up-and-down man for two years, with- 
out tasting a drop of beer of spirits. I have 
helped to whip 189 tons of coal in one day, mth- 
out any ; and tiiat in the heat of summer. What 
1 had 'with me was a bottle of cocoa ; and 1 took 
with that plenty of steak, potatoes, and bread. 
If the men was to take more meat and less 
beer, they would do much better. It’s a delu- 
sion to think beer necessary. Often,' the men 
who say the beer is necessary will deliver a 
ship, aye, and not half-a-dozen half-^ts be 
drank aboard. The kgury is done ashore. 
The former custom of our work — ^the compid- 
soiy system of drinking that we were undeiv— 
has so imbedded the idea of drink in the men, 
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jthafT they think it is actually neoessaty. It’s who are teetotalers. Those coalwhippers 
not the least to be wondered at, that there’s so who have been total abstainers for twelve 
many drunkards among them. I do not yeai's, are not weaker or worse in health for 
think we shall ever be able to undo the habit the want of beer,” [This statement was de- 
of diinking among the whippers in this gene- nied by a person present; but a 'gentleman, 
ration. As far as I am concerned, since I’ve who was intimately acquainted with the whole 
been a teetotaler, I have epjoyed a more regular body, mentioned the names of several men 
state of health than I used before. Now that who liad been, some ten years, and some up- 
I am a basketman, I drink only witter with wards of twelve years, strict adherents to the 
my dinner; and during my work I take no- principles of tcetotalism.] “ The great quan- 
thing. I have got a ship in hands — going to tity of drinking is cafried on ashore. I should 
work on Monday morning. I shall have to say the men generally drink twice as much 
run backwards and forwards on a one-and- ashore as they do afloat. Those who drink • 


twenty-foot plank, and deliver tiOO tons 
of (ioals : and I shall do that upon water. 
That man,” pointing to the te(‘to taler who 
.accompanied him, ‘‘will he in it, and he’ll 
liave to help to pull the coals twenty foot 
above the deck; and he’ll do it all upon w'afer. 
"Wlien 1 -was a coalw'hipper myself, I used to 
■drink cocoa. I took it cold with itkj of a 
morning, and warmed it ahoai'd. They pro- 
phesio<l it would kill mo in a week; and I 
knf)W it’s done me every good in life. I have 
drunk water w’hen 1 was a-w'orking up-and- 
down, and when I was in the hightjst perspir- 
ation, and never found it injure me. It 
allays the thirst more than anything. If it 
didn’t allay the lliirst I should want to drink 
often : hut if I take a drink of w'atcr from the 
cask I lind my thirst immediately quenched. 
Many of the men W'ho drink beer w'ill tala* a 
di’iuk of W'ater afterw ards, bceauso the beer 
increases their thirst, and heats them. That, 
I believe, is principally from the salt w'ater in 
it: in fact, it stands to reason, that if beer is 
half brine it can’t quench thirst. Ah ! it’s 
shocking stuff the purlineii make np for tlunn 
on the river. WlKsn I w'us drinking beer at 
iny employment, I used seldom to c'xceed 
throe pints of beer n-day : that is what 1 took 
on board. 'What I had on shore was not, of 
course, to help me to do my labour. 1 know 
the beer used to inflame my thirst, because 
I’ve had to drink watei' after it over and over 
again. I never made a habit o*f drinking, — 
not since the establishment of the otiicc. 
Previous to that, of course, I was obliged to 
drink. I’ve got ‘jolly’ now and then, but I 
never made a liabit of it. It used to cost me 
about tw’o shillings or two shillings and six- 
l)once a- week, on the average, for drink, at the 
uttermost; because I couldn’t afford more. 
Since I’ve taken tJie pledge. I’m sure it hasn’t 
cost me sixpence a- week. A teetotaler feels 
less thirst than nny other man. I don’t kmnv 
what natural thirst is, except I’ve l)e(3n e.aling 
salt prorisions. I belong to a total abstinence 
society, and there are about a dozen coul- 
whippers, and about the same number of coal- 
baiskers, members of it. Some have been 
total abstainers for tw'elve years, and are living 
witnesses that fermented drinks are not ne- 
cessary for working men. There ore about 
two hundred to .two hundred and fifty coal- 
whippers, I have been given to understiuid, 

i.Ki:-.. 


beer are nhvays thirsty. Tli rough drinking 
over their w^ork, a tliirst is created aboard, which 
they set to drinking, when ashore, to allay; 
and, after a hard day’s labour, a very little 
overcomes a man. Ono or two pots of beer, 
and the man is loth to stir. ITc is tired; and 
lie dnnk, instead of refreshing him, makes him 
sb‘<‘py and heavy. Th(‘ next morning after 
Irinking he is thirstier still; and then ho goes 
to work drinking again. The perspiradou 
will start ont of him in large drops, like pens. 
You will see it stri'am down liis face and bis 
lands, with the coal-dust sticking to them, 
ust lik(‘ ns if he liad a pair of .silk gloves on 
lim. Tr.s a common saying with us, about 
such a man, iJiat ‘ he's got the gloves on.’ The 
Irunktirds idways persjure the most over their 
vork. The prejudice existing among the 
men in favour of drink is such, that they be- 
lieve they would die without it. I am quite 
astonished to sec such an improvement among 
them as there is ; and I do think that, if the 
cbTgymen of the neighbourhood did their 
duty, and exerted themselves, the people 
would be better still. At one time there were 
as many as live hundred coalwhippers total 
abstainers; .mid the men w'cre much better 
clothed, and the homes and appearance of the 
whippers were much more decent. AVhat I 
should do if I drank, I don’t know. I got Ih 
for clearing a ship last week, and shan’t get 
any more till Monday night; and I have six 
children and a wife to keep out of that. For 
this last fortnight I have only made 10.^. a- 
week, so I am sure I couldn’t oven afford a 
shilling a- week for drink, without robbing my 
family.” 

The second teetotaler, who had been an in- 
veterate drunkard in his time, stat^'d as follows. 
lj>ko most of the coalwhippers, he thought 
once that ho could not do his work without 
h(*er. He used to drink ns much as he could 
get. He averaged two pots at his worlc, and 
wlien he come on shore he would have two 
l)ots more. 

“Ho had been a coalwhipper for upwards 
of twenty years, and for ninoloon years and 
three months of that time ho was a hard 
dnnlv(T, — a regular stiff 'un,” said he; “I 
not only u^Jed,” he added, “ to get drunk, but 
1 taught my children to do so, — I have got 
sons as big as myself, coalbackers, and total 
abstainers. Often I have gone home on 
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a Sunday morning drunk mysolf, and found 
two of my sons dnink, — they’d be unable to 
sit at tho table. They were about fourteen 
then, and when they went out with me I used 
to teach th^m to take their little drops of neat 
rum or gin. I have seen the youngest ‘ mop 
i;p ’ his half-quartern as well as I did. Then 
I w'as always thirsty ; and when I got up of a 
morning I used to go stalking round to the 
first public-house that was open, to see if I 
could get a pint or a quartern. My mouth 
was dry and parched, as if I had got a buniing 
fever. If I liad no work tliat day I used to 
* sit in a public-liousc and spend all tlie money 
I’d got. If T had no money 1 would go home 
and raise it somehow. I w’ould ask the ohl 
woman to give me the price of a pint, or per- 
haps tho }oung uns were at w'ork, and I w'as 
pretty safe to moot them coming home. Tidk 
about going out of a Sunday ! I w as ashamed 
to be seen out. My clothes W'ere rugged, and 
my shoes would toko the water in at one end 
and let it out at the other. I keep my old 
rags at home, to n'liiind me of wdmt I wik> — 
call tliem the regimentals of the guz/loi . 1 

pawned e\erything 1 could got at. For mu or 
twelve years 1 used a hccr-shop rcguUily. 
That was my house of call. Now* niy home is 
very haiipy. All my chihlnm are tetd-oialers. 
My sons ai'O as big as mysolf, and (hey an* at 
work cairying 1^ cwt. to 2 cwt. up a Jacob’s 
ladder, ihirty-tljrcc steps liigli. They do this 
all day long, and have been doing so for the 
last seven days. 'I’hey drink nothing hut 
water or cold tea, and say they find themselves 
the better able to do their w'ork. Coalhacking 
is about the hardest labour a man can per- 
form. For myself, too, I find I am quite as 
able to do my work without intoxicating drinks 
as I was with them, There's my basketman,” 
said he, pointing to the other teetotaler, “ and 
lie can tell you wlietlier what I say is true or 
not. 1 liave helped to -whip 147 tt>ns of coal 
in the heat of summer, Tlie other men w^re 
calling for beer every time they could see or 
hear a purlinan, but I took nothing — I don’t 
think 1 perspii'cd so much as they did. 'Wheu 
’ I was in tin* drinking custom, I have known 
the perspiratiou run down my arms and legs 
as if IM been in a hot bath. Since I’ve taken 
the pledge T scarcely perspire at all. I’ll work 
against any man that lakes beer, provided I 
have a good teetotal pill — that is, a good pound 
of steak, with plenty of gravy in it. That’s 
the stuff to work upon — that's wliat the work- 
ing man wants — plenty of it, and less beer, 
and he’d beat a horse any day. I am satisfied 
the w'orking man can never be rtiised above 
his present position until he can give over 
drinking. That is the reason wdiy I am 
sticking to the pledge, that I may be a living 
example to my class that they can and may 
work without beer. It has mode my home 
liappy, and I want it to make every other 
working man’s os comfortable. J tried the 
principle of teeiotalism first on boai’d a steam- 


boat. I was stoker, and we burnt 27 tewt. 
of coals every hour we were at sea — that’s 
very nearly a ton and a- half per hour. Tlu*re, 
with the heat of the fire, we felt the effects of 
drinldug strong bnmdy. Brandy was tlu^ 
only fermented drink we were allowed. After 
a time I tried what other stimulants we could 
use. The heat in the hold, especially before 
the fires, was awful. There were nine stokers 
and four coal-trimmers. We found that the 
brandy that wo drank in the day made us ill, 
our heads ached when wo got up in the morn- 
ing, so four of us agreed to Iry oatmeal and 
water as our drink, and we found that suited 
us better than intoxicating liquor. I myself 
got as fat as a bull ui)on it. It was recom- 
meuded to me by a doctor in Falmouth, and 
we all of us tried it ciglit or nine voyages. 
Some timt) after 1 left the company I went to 
strong drink again, and continued at it till tho 
1st of May liist, and then my children’s love 
of drink got so dreadful tliat I got to hate 
myself as being the cause of it. But I. 
couldn't give up the drinking. Two of my 
mates, however, urged me to try. On the 1st 
of May I signed the idedgo. 1 pra 5 'ed to God 
on the niglit 1 wi‘iit to give me strength to 
keep it, and never since have I felt tho least 
inclination to return, Wheu I had left off a 
fortiiiglit 1 found mysolf a great deal l)ctter ; 
all the crumps that 1 had been loaded with 
wlieii 1 nils drinking left me. Now I am 
liappy and (‘omfortahle at liomc. My wife’s 
about one of tlie best women in the world. 
She boro with me in all my troubles, and now 
she glories in my redemption. My children 
love me, and we club all our earnings together, 
and can always on Sunday manage a joint of 
sixteen or seventeen pounds. My wife, now 
that wo are teotutah^rs, need do no workj 
and, ill conclusion, I must say that I have 
much cause to bless tho Lord that ever I 
.signed tho teetotal pledge. 

“After I leave my work,” added tho teeto- 
taler, “ I find the best thing I can have to 
refresh me is a good wasli of my face and 
shoulders in cold water. This is tivice aa 
mli veiling as ever J fofind beer. Once a 
fortnight I goes over to Goulston - square, 
Whitechapel, and have a warm bath. This is 
one of the finest tilings that over was invented 
fill- the worldng man. Any persons that use 
them don’t want beer. I invited a coalwhipper- 
inan to come uith me once. ‘ How much does it 
co.st?’ he asked. I told him, ‘ A penny,' ‘Well/ 
he said, ‘ I’d sooner have half«a-pint of beer. 
I haven’t washed my body for these twenty- 
two years, and don’t see why I should begin 
to have anything to do with these new-fangled 
notions at my time of life.’ I will say, that a 
good wash is better for the working man tlian 
the best drink.” 

The man ultimately made a particular re- 
quest that his statement might conclude with 
a verso that he had chosen from the Tempe- 
rance Melodies ; — 
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•“ Aud now wo love the social cheer 
Of the bright winter ove ; 

Wo have no cuuso lor sigh or tooi*, 

* Wc have no cause to grieve. 

Our wives arc clad, our cliiltb’en fed; 

Wc boast wliero’or wo go — 

'Xvvas all because wo sign'd the pledge, 

A long, long time ago,” 

At the dose of my interview with these men 
I received from them an invitution to visit 
them at their own houses whenever I sliould 
think lit. It was deaidy their dt'sire tluiL 1 
should see the comhirts and domestic ar- 
ningeinents of their lioiues. AeeonliiigJy on 
the morrow, choosing an liour wlieii there 
could have been no preparntiou, I called at 
the lodgings of the first. T found the whole 
family assembled in the hack kitchen, that 
sen ed them for a parlour. As I entered the 
room the mother was busy at work, washing 
and dressing her children for tlio day. There 
stood six little things, so young tluvt they 
seemed to be all about the same ludglit, with 
their faces shining with the soap and water, 
and tlieir cheeks burning red with the friction 
of the towel. They wei-e all laughing ami 
playing about the mr)ther, who, witli comb aud 
lu’ush in hand, found it no easy nialtcr to got 
them to shnid still wlnle sIk^ made “ the 
parting.” First of all the man nsk(Ml me to 
step up-stairs and see the sleeping-room. I 
vms much struck with the scrupulous cloanli-* 
ness of tlie apartment. Tlio blind was as 
white as snow, half rolled, up, luid fastened 
with a pin. The floor was covt‘red with 
patches of different coloured carpet, showing 
that they had been bought from Uiuetotimo,aiid 
telling how difficult it had been to obtain the 
luxury. In one corner was a cupboard with 
the door taken off, the better to show all the 
tumblers, teacups, and coUmri'd- glass mugs, 
that, with two decanters, well covered with 
painted flowers, were kept more for ornament 
than use. On the chimney piece was a row 
of shells, china shejiherdcsses, aud lambs, 
and a stufled pet canary in a glass-case for a 
centre ornament. Against the wall, surrounded 
by other pictures, hung a half-crown water- 
colour drawing of the wife, with a child on 
her knee, matched on the other side by tin* 
husband's likeness, cut out in black paper. 
Pictures of bright-coloured ducks and a piint 
of Father Moore the teetotaler comideted the 
collection. 

“You see,” said the man, “we manages 
pretty w'ell; but I can assure you wo has a 
hard time of it to do it at all comfortably. Me 
and my wife is just as we stands — all our other 
things are in pawn. If I was to drink I don’t 
know what I should do. How others manage 
is to me a njystery. This will show you I 
speak the truth,*’ he added, and going to a 
^ecretary that stood against the wall he pro- 
auced a handful of duplicates. There were 
Seventeen tickets in all, amounting to 3k Os, 6rf., 
the highest sum borrowed being lOs, “ That’ll 


show you I don't like my povoily to be known, 
or 1 should have told you of it befoio. And 
yet W’O manage to sleep cl(*au aud lie pulled 
back the patchwork counterpams aud showed 
I me the snow-white shoots benciitli. “ I'lieiv’s 
not enough clothes to keep iis ivaru], but at 
least they are clean. We’re obliged to give as 
much as we can to the children. ClcajiJiiu'ss 
is my wife’s hobby, and I let her indiilgo in it. 

I can assure you last week my wife hud lo lake 
tlie gown olT her hoi-k to get l.s. on it. My 
little oiu's seldom have a bit of meat from one 
Sunday to another, and never a bit of butter.” 

T then descended into tlm parlour. The * 
ehildn*!! were all seatetl on liitJc s*pols that 
their father had made for tliem in his sjairo 
moments, and wanning themselves round the 
lire, tlu'ir little black slio('S resting on tlie 
whiti* heartli. From their regular features, 
small mouths, large black i*yes, and fair skins, 
no one would have taki'n them for a labouiing 
man’s family. In answer lo my (|Uestions, he 
said : “ The <ddest of them (a jiretty little hidf- 
(ilad girl, seated in one eormw) is ten, the next 
seM‘ 11 , that one live, that tlirt'e, and this (a 
little tiling perched upon a table lu'ar the 
mother) two. I've got all their agis in the 
Pihh* up-stnirs.” T remarked a strange look 
about one of the litlle girls. “ Yes, she always 
m'lfered 'with that eye; mid down at the 
liospital they latdy pi'rforiiK'd an operation 
m it.” An artificial pupil liad b<*en made. 

Tlio room was closed in from the passage by 
a rudely built partition. “ That I did myself 

II my leisure,” said the man ; “ it maki‘8 the 
room snuggiT.’’ As ho saw me looking at the 
clean rolluig-pin and bright tins hung against 
the wall, ho observed : “ That’s all my wife's 
doing. She has got them together by somo- 
times going without dinner ht'rsclf, and laying 
out the )ld. or IW. in things of that soit, That 
is how she manages. To-day she has got us 
a slu'op’s liead and a few turnips for our Sun- 
day’s dinner,” he added, taking off the lid of 
the boiling saucepan. Over the mantelpiece 
hung a picture of (jcorgo lY., surrounded by 
four other frames. One of them contained 
m(‘rely three loiiks of hair. Tlie man, laugh- 
ing, told me, “ Two of them are looks of myself 
and my wife, and the light one in the middle 
belonged to my wife’s brother, who died in 
India. That’s her doing again,” he added. 

After this I paid a visit to flie otJier teeto- 
taler at his home, and there saw one of his 
sons. He had six children altogether, and 
also supported his wife’s mother. If it wasn’t 
for him, the poor old thing, who was seventy- 
five, and a teetotaler too, must have gone to 
tlie workhouse. Three of his six children 
lived at home; the oilier tlireo were out at 
jcrvice. One of tlie lads at home was a coal- 
lacker. He was twenty-four years of age, and 
on an average could earn 17$. 6d. It was four 
years since he had taken to backing. He said, 

“ I am at work at one of the worst wharfs in 
London ; it is called ‘ the slaughter-house ’ by 
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the men, because the work is so excessive. 
The strongest man can only last twelve years 
at the work there; after that he is overstndneil 
and of no use. I do the hardest work, and 
carry the coals up fi’om the hold. The ladder 
1 mount has about thirty-five steps, and stands 
very nearly straight on end. Each time I 
mount I carry on my hack 238 pounds. No 
man can work at this for more than five days 
in the week. I work three days running, then 
have a day’s rest, and then work two days more. 
I myself generally do five days* work out of the 
six. I never drink any beer, and have not for 
•the last eight months. For three years and 
four months I took b/*er to get over tlio work. 
I usetl to have a innt at (deveu, a pot at dinner, 
a i»iut at four o’clock, and double allowance, t*r 
a coui>le of pots, nfter work. Very often 1 bad 
more than double allowance. I seldom in a 
day drauk less tlian that; but I have done 
more. 1 have drunk five i>ots ui four minutes 
fOid a-luilf. So niy expenditur<' fiu’ beer wa^ 
lii. 4d. u-day regularly. Iiub^ed, I used to 
allow mys(*lf three lisilf-crowns to spend in 
beer a- week, Sundays included. NVlu'ii a eoal- 
worker is in lull \\(»rk, lie usually spends 2.s'. 
a-dny, or I2s. a-week, in beer. Tin* trade tells 
these men k'jupc rate. AMumi they sjiend 
the lrad(‘ think they are inteniporati*. Jwfore 
1 took the jdedge ] scarcely eyer yveiit to lie<l 
sober after my la b( )nr. 1 was not al yy ays drunk, 
but I was jieayy and stui»id with beer. Tvyiee 
within tile tinu^ I was a coalbaeker 1 hayt* 
been insensibly drunk. I sliould say three 
fourths of the coulbiickers arc drunk tyvi(;e a- 
week. Coalbacking is as luMwy a class of 
laboiu’ as imy iierforniod. I don’t knoyv an> 
that can boat it. I have Ixam eight months 
doing the work, and can solemnly state 1 have 
never tasted a drop of fenueiiLed liquor. J 
have found 1 coukl do my work h(‘tU‘r and 
hrisker than when I drank. T ne\er feel 
thirsty over my woi'k noyv ; before, I was idyy a>s 
dry, and felt as if I could iievi'r drink e^ou^d^ 
to quench it. Now I iicmt diiuk li'oni tlic 
lime I go to work till the time I have my 
ilinner ; then my usual beveragii is either cold 
coffee or oatim'ul and wuiter. From that time 
I never drink till T take iny tea. On tliis 
system I find myself quite as strong as I did 
with the porU*r. When I drank porter it used 
to make mo go along ^vitll a sack a little liit 
biisker for hulf-a*i-hour, hut after Unit 1 yvas 
dead, and obliged to luive some nifu'e. There 
are men at the whai’f yvho diiiik beer and 
spirits that can do six days’ labour in the week. 
1 can’t do this myself. I have done as much 
when I t(jok fermented liquors, but I only did 
BO by whipping myself up with stimulants. 1 
was obliged to drink every hour a pint of beer 
to force me along. That was only working for 
the publican; for I had less money at the 
week’s end than when I did less woi'k. Now I 
con keep longer and more steadily at my work. 
In a month 1 would warrant to hack more 
coals thou a drunkard, I think the drunkard 


can dr) more for a short space of time than* tlie 
teetotaler. I am satisfied the coalbackers as 
a class would be better off if they left off tbe 
ddnkiug; and then masters would not force 
them to do so much work after dark as tlicy do 
noyv. They alyvays pay at pubhe-houses. If 
that system was abandoned, the men would be 
gi'catly benefited by it. Drinking is not a 
necessity of the labour. All I want when I’m 
at work is a bit of cool in the mouth. This, 
not only keeps the mouth cool, but as we go iip 
the ladder yve very often scrunch our teeth*— 
the work’s so hal’d. The coal keeps us from 
biting the tongue, that’s one use; tlie other is, 
that by rolling it along in the mouth it excitca 
the sinttle, and it moistens the mouth. This 
I find a great deal better than a pot of 
porter.” 

In order to complete my investigations con- 
cerning the necessity of drinking in the coal- 
whipping trade, I had an interview yvith some 
of the more intelligent of the men yvho had 
been jaineipally concerned in tin' passing of 
the Act that re.scued the class from tlie “thral- 
loni of the publican.” 

‘‘1 consider,” said one, “ that drink is not a 
necessity of our labour, but it is a necessity of 
tbe system under which yve yvere formerly 
working. I have done tin' hardest yvoikthat 
any labouring man can do, and drank no fer- 
mmiti'd h((U()r. Nor do I c.onsider fermented 
liquors to be necessary for the seveiest laboiu'. 
'rins I can soy of my oyvn cxpi'rieiice, Laving 
been a teetotaier 1( »r sixteen months. lUit if 
ibeyvorking man di'n’thavc' the drink, he must 
have good solid food, superior to yvbnt ho is in 
the habit of having. A pot of cotiee, and a 
good beef dumpling will get one over tln^ most 
s«‘\or(' labour. But if he can’t lia\c tliat he 
must have the stimulants. A i>iut of liem' lie 
can aly\a.3s have on credit, but Im can't the 
hei'f dumpling. If lln ri' is an excuse any 
persons drinking there is for the eoidwliippers^ 
for under the old sy sti'in tliey yvere forced to 
become liubitual drimkards to obtain y\oiiv.” 

I also questioned anotlier of the men, who 
had been a prime mover in obtaining the Act. 
Ho assured me, that before the ‘‘ emaiicipatiou’^ 
of the men the universal belief of the coal- 
yvhippers, encoui’aged by the publicans, yvas, 
that it yvus impossible for them to yvork with- 
out liquor. In order to do ayvay with that 
delusion, the three principal agents in procur- 
ing the Act became teetotalers of their own 
accord, and remained so, one for sixteen 
months and another for nine years, in order 
to prove to tlieir fellow workmen that drinking 
over their labour could be dispensed with, and 
that they might have “cool brains to fight 
through the work they had undertaken.” 

Another of the more intelligent men who 
had been a teetotaler I performed the 
hardest labour I ever did^, before or after, wi^ 
more ease and satisfaction than ever I did 
under the drinking system. It is quite a delu* 
sion to believe that wit3i proper nutriment the 
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health * defines tmder principles of total Sfdt and water for us 1 Sartainly, a drop of 
abstinence.” short (neat spirit) does one good in a cold 

After this I was anxious to continue my morning lihe this ; it’s uncommon raw by the 
investigations among the coalportcrs, and see waterside, you see. Coalporters doesn’t often 
whether the more intelligent among them catch cold — leer and gin keeps it out. Perhaps 
were as firmly convinced as the better class o“ my beer and gin now cost me 5i’. a- week, and 
coalwhippcrs were, that intoxicating drink that's a dejil out of what I can earn. I dare 
were not necessary for the performance o say I earn IHj. a-week. Sometimes I may 
hard labour. I endeavoured to find one of spend 6s. That’s a tliird of my eaniings, you 
each class, pursuing the same plan as I had say, and so it is; and as it’s necessary for my 
adopted with tho coalwhippers ; viz. I sought work, isn’t it a shame' a poor man’s pot of 
first, one who was so firmly convinced of the beer, and drop of gin, and pipe of tobacco, 
necessity of drinking fermented liquors during should be so dear? Taxes makes them dear, 
his work, tliat he had never been induced to I can read, sir, and I mrderstand these things. 


abandon them; secondly, I endeavoured to 
obtain the evidence of one who luid tried Hie 
principle of total abstinence and found it fail; 
and thirdly, I strove to procure the opinion of 
those who had been teetotalers for several 
3 ’ears, and who could conscientiously state 
that no stimulant was necessary for the p(*r- 
firmancG of their labour. Subjoined is the 
result of my investigations. 

Couceming the motives and reasons for the 
gi^eat consumption of beer by tlu* coalporters, 
I obtained the follf)wing stattunciit fimu one 
of them: — “I’ve been all niy lile at coulportcr- 
iiig, off and on, and am rnjw thirty-nine. For 
the last two years or so I’\o worked regularly 

as a filler to "Mr. ’s waggons. 1 couldn’t 

do my work without a good allowance of beer. 
I can’t afford so much now, as my family cf)sts 
mo nu/rc ; but ruy regular alluwune<‘ onii time 
Aors three pots a-day. J li»i\e drank four jiots, 
and always a glass of gin in the niomiug to 
keep out the cold air fioni the water. If I got 
oif then for 75. a week for drink 1 reckoned it 
a cheap week, I can’t do my 'work ^^ilbout 
my beer, and no C(Uilport('r can, properly. 
Jt's all nonsense talking abciut ginger-beer, or 
tea, or milk, or that sort of tiling ; what body 
is there in any of it? Many a time 1 iiiight 
have been choked wltli eoal-dnst, if 1 hadn’t 
had iny heer to clear my throat with. I can’t 
sriy that I’m particulaily thii’sty like next 
morning, after drinking three or four pots of 
heer to my own work, but I don’t get drunk.” 
He frequently^ and A\dth soim* emphasis, rc- 
l)eaded the words, “But I don’t get drunk.” 
“ You see, when you’re at such hard work as 
om*s, one’s tired soon, and a drop of good bet*r 
puts new sap into a man. It oils his joints 
like. He can lift better and stir about brisker. 
1 don’t care much for beer when I’m quiet at 
home on a Sunday; it sets me to sleep then. 
I once tried lo go without to please a master, 
and did work one day with only one liaJf-pint. 
I went home as tired as a dog. I should have 
been soon good for nothing if I’d gone on that 
way— half-pinting in a day. Lord love you 
we know a drop of good beer. The coalporters 
w admitted to be as good judges of beer as 
in London — maybe, the best judges; 
bet^ than publicans. No salt and water will 
go down with us. It’s no use a publican trying 
to gttmmon us with any of his cag-mag stuff’. 


Beer — four pots a-day of it doesn’t make mt^ 
step unsteady. Hard work carries it off) and 
so one doesn’t feel it that way. Beer’s made 
jf corn as well ns bread, and so it stands to 
•easun it's noiulshing. Nolliiiig’ll persuade 
lie it iMi’t. liCt a teetotal gentleman try his 
land at conl-xsork, and them he’ll see if beer 
law no support in it. Too riiucli is bad, I 
knoAV, but a man can always tell how much he 
wants to help him on with his work. If bc'or 
lid n’t agree with me, of course I w'oiildn’t 
drink it : but it does. Sai iainly we drops into 
1 becr-hhop of a night, and dois tipple a little 
when W'ork’s dom*; and the old women (oim 
wives) comes ior us, and they get a sup to 
.often them, and so they may gel to like it 
•vermueh, as you s!\y, and one’s bit of a house 
nay go to rack and manger. I’ve a good wife 
iiy s('lf, though. I know well enough all them 
hings is had — drunkenness is bud ! All I a.sk 
for is a proper allowance at work ; the ri'st is 
no good, 1 can’t tell whether loo much or no 
beer at coal-work would be best; perhaps none 
at all : leastways it would be safer. I shouldn’t 
hko to try eithei'. I’erhaps coalporters does 
get old sooner than other trades, and mayn’t 
live so long; 1ml lhat’s tlieirhard woik, and it 
would he wor-(' still wilhout heel’. But I 
don’t get drunk.’’ 

I eonversi-d with siiveral men oii the subject 
of their beer-drinking, hut the foregoing islho 
only stahniient I nu t with where a coidporter 
could give any ivason for his faith in the 
virlues of heer; and vague as in some points 
it may be, the other reasons I liad to listen to 
were still vaguer. “ Somcdiow wo can't do 
without beer ; it puts in the strength that tlie 
w ork takes out.” “ It’s necessary for supi>ort,” 
Such w’as tile pith of eva^ry arguniont. 

Jn order fully to carry out this inquiry, I 
tibtoined the address of a coalbacker from the 
ships, who worked hard and drank a good deal 
of beer, and who liad the character of being an 
industrious man. I saw him in his own apart- 
ineiit, his vvifo being present while he made 
the following statement: — “I’ve worked at 
backing since I was twenty-four, and that’s 
more than twelve years ago. I limit myself 
now, because times is not so good, to two pots 
of beer a-day ; that is, when I’m all day at 
work. Some takes more. I reckon, that when 
times was better I drank fifteen pots o-wfeek, 
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for I was in regular work, and middlin’ well 
off. That’s 780 pots, or 195 gallons a-year, 
you say. Like enough it may be. I never 
calculated, but it does seem a deal. It can’t 
be done without, and men tlienisclv(‘s is the 
best judges of what suits tlieir work — I mean, 
of how much to take. I’ll toll yon 'v^hat it is, 
sir. Our work’s harder than people guess at, 
and one must rest somt'times. Now, if you 
sit do^^Ti to rest without somotliing to refrcsli 
> 011 , the rest does you harm instead of good, 
for your joints seem to Btiflbn ; but a good pull 
at a pot of beer hacks up the rest, and we 
start lightsomcr. Our work’s vt;ry liard. I’ve 
worked till my hcfid’s ached like to split ; and 
when I've got to bed, I’ve fdt as if I’ve had 
the weight on my back still, and I’vo started 
aiiakc when I ftdl off to slciep, fer'ling as if 
something was enisliing my hack Hat to my 
chest. I can’t say that 1 (wc^r tiied to do '^ntli- 
out beer altogether. If I was to think of such 
a thing, niy old Avoman there ivould thiidc I was 
out of my head.” The wife asM'iited. ‘^rve 
often done Avith a little Avleai Avork’o been 
slaekish. First, you S(‘e, avc I'riug the oofd up 
from the ship’s hold. There., sometimes, it’s 
dreadful hot, not a mouthful of air, and th(‘. 
coal-dust sometimes as thick as a fog. You 
hreatlie it into you, and }'our throat’-* liiie a 
flue, so that you must Jiave something to 
drink. I fancy nothing quenches you like 
beer. Wo want a drink that tastes. Tlien 
there’s the coals on your hack to be canied up 
a nasty ladder, or some such contmance, per- 
haps twenty feet, and a sack full of coal 
weighs 2 CAvt. and a stone, at least; the sack 
itself ’s hen \7 and thick : isn’t that a strain on 
a mail? No horse could stand it long. Then, 
AA'hen you get faii’ly out of tlie ship, you go 
along jdanks to the Avaggon, and must look 
sliaiTp, ’spc(;ially in slipjiery or Avc't weather, or 
you’ll topple over, and then there’s the hosjii- 
tal or the workhouse for you. Last Aveek we 
cniTicd along idanks sixty feet, at least 
There’s nothing extra allowed for distunce^ 
but there ought to be. Fve SAVoat to that 
degree in summer, tliut I’ve been tempted to 
jump into the I’hamos to cool myself. 'J'he 
sweat’s run into my boots, and I've felt it run- 
ning down me for hours as I had to trudge 
along. It makes men bleed at tlio nose and 
mouth, this work does. Sometimes we jmt a 
bit of coal in our mouths, to prevent our biting 
our tongues. I do, sometimes, but it's almost 
as bad as if you did bite your tongue, for when 
the strain comes heavier and heavier on you, 
you keep scrunching the cofd to hits, and 
swallow some of it, and you’re half choked ; 
and then it’s no use, you must have beer. 
Some’s tried a bit of tohaeco in their mouths, 
but that doesn’t answer ; it makes you spit, 
and often spit blood. I know I can’t do with- 
out beer. I don't think they ’dulterate it for 
us ; they may for line people, that just tastes 
it, and, I’ve heard, has wine and things. Hut 
we must have it good, and a publican knows 


who’s good customers. Perhaps a bit of good 
grub might be as good as beer to strengthen 
you at work, but the sti’nining and sweating 
makes you thirsty, more than hungry ; and if 
I)oor men must work so hard, and for so little, 
for rich men, why poor men will take Avhafc 
they feel will satisfy them, and run the risk of 
its doing them good or harm ; and that’s just 
where it is. I can’t work three days running 
now without feeling it dreadful. I get a mate 
that’s fresher to finish my work. I’d rather 
earn less at a trade that would give a mrin a 
chance of some ease, but all trades is over- 
stocked. You sec we have a niceish tidy room 
here, and a few iniddJiug sticks, so 1 can't bo 
a drankard.” 

I now give the si atement of a coalporter Avho 
bad been a teetotaler : — “ 1 have been twenty- 
two years a coolheaver. When I began that 
AA'ork I earned ft0.s. a-week as hacker and filler. 
I am now caniing, one week Avith another, say 
15s. We have no sick fund among us — no 
society of any sort — no club — no schools — no 
nothing. We had a kind of union among us 
bt‘for(' the great strike, more than fourteen 
years hack, hut it Avas just for the strike. Wo 
struck ngfunst masters loAVcring the pay 
for a ton to from The strike only 

lasted tAvo or three w'eeks, and the men were 
forced to give way ; they didn’t all give wny 
it once, but came to gradual. One can’t sei‘ 
me’s wife and children Avithout bread. There’s 
very foAV teetotalers among us, though tliero’s 
not many of us noAv that can he called drunken 
— they can’t get it, sir. I was a teetotaler 
myself for two years, till I couldn’t keep to it 
any longer. We all break. It’s a few years 
back, 1 forget zactly when. At that time tee- 
totiders might drink shrub, but that nev(ir did 
me no good ; a good cup of tea freshened mo 
more. 1 used then to drink ginger-beer, and 
spnice, and tea, and coffee. I’ve paid as much 
as 5s. a-Aveek for ginger-hcer. When I tecLo- 
taled, I always felt thirsty. I used to long 
for a drink of beer, hut somehow managed to 
get post a public-house, until I could stand it 
no longer. A clerk of ours broke first, and I 
followed him, I certainly felt weaker before 
1 Avent buck to my beer; now I drink a pint 
or tAYo as I find I want it. I can’t do wjtlioiit 
it, so it’s no use trying. I joined because I 
felt I was getting racketty, and giving my 
mind to nothing but drink, instead of looking 
to my house. There may be a few teetotalers 
among us, but I think not. I only knew two. 
We all break — we can’t keep it. One of these 
broke, and the other kept it, because, if he 
breaks, bis wife’ll break, and they were both 
regular drunkards. A conlporter’s worn out 
before what you may call well old. There’s 
not very old men among us. A man’s done 
up at fifty, and seldom lives long after, if he 
has to keep on at coalporteiing. I -wish we 
had some sick fund, or something of that 
kind. If I was laid up now, there wonld be 
nothing but the parish for me, my wifoi and 
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four childer (here the poor man spoke in a 
broken voice). The masters often discharge 
old hands when they get feeble, and put on 
boys. We have no coals allowed for our own 
firesides. Some masters, if wo buys of them, 
charges us full price, others a Httlo cheaper.” 

I saw this man in the evening, after he had 
left his work, in his own room. It was a 
laige and airy garret His wife, wlio did not 
know previously of my visit, had in her do- 
Dicstic arrangements manifested a desire com- 
mon to the better disposed of the ^vives of the 
lal^ourcrs, or the poor—tliat of trying to make 
h{T “ bit of place” look comfortable. She had 
to tend a baby four montlis old; two elder 
cliildreu were ill clad, but clean; the eldest 
boy, who is fifteen, is in the summer employed 
oil a river stcanihont, and is then of great help 
to his parents. There were two beds in the 
room, and tlie bedding was dociuitly arranged 
so as to form a bundle, while its scant iness or 
worn condition was thus concealed. The soli’ 
tfiry table bad a I'nded given cloth cover, very 
ihreadbaiv, but still a cover. There werii a 
I few cheap prints over the mantelshelf, and 
tlie best description I can give is, in a phrase 
not uncoiiimoii among the poor, that the whole 
was an jft tempt to “ appear decent.’’ The 
! woman spoko well of her husband, who was 
I kind to h{'r niul fond of his homo, and never 
I drank on Sundays. 

I Last of .all, 1 obtained an interview with tw'o 
; coalporters who had been teetotalers for 
' bonic yciirs : — 

j “ I liMYG been a coiilporter cv(T since 1 
I have been able to carry coals," '.iiid one. “ I 
I began at si\ teen. I liave been a backer all 
j tbo tune. I Iiave been a teetotaler eight 
yeai*s on the lUth of lujxt March. My average 
earnings where I am now is about tiris. per 
week. At some wliaifs work is very bad, and 
the men don’t average half that. They were 
paid every night -where 1 worked last, and 
sometimes I have gorui home with 2^/i. Take 
one with tlio other, I should say the coal- 
porter’s earnings average about a-week. 
My present place is about as good a berth as 
there is along the waterside. There is only 
one gjmg of us, and we do as much work as 
two will do in many wharfs. Lefore I was a 
teetotaler, I principally drank ale. 1 judged 
that the more I gave for niy drink, the better 
it was. Upon an average, I usial to drink 
from three to four ijiiits of ale per day. I use<l 
to drink a good drop of gin, too. Tho coal- 
porters are very partial to ‘ dog’s nose’ — that is, 
half a pint of ale with a pennyworth of gin in 
it ; and w'hen they have got the money, they 
go up to what tliey term ‘ the lucky shop ’ for 
it. The coalporters take this every morning 
through the week, when they can aflbrd it. 
After my work, I used to drink more than 
when I was at it. I used to sit as long as the 
house would let me liave any. Upon an ave- 
I should say I used to take three or four 
pints more of an evening ; so that, altogether, 


I think I may fairly say I drank my four pots 
"of ale regularly every day, and about htdf a 
pint of dog's nose. 1 reckon my di’ink used to 
cost me 13s. a- week when I was at work. At 
times I was a drunken, noisy gendemaii then.” 

Another coalportcr, who has been a toe- 
taler ten years on the 25th of last August, 
told mo, that before ho took the pledge he 
uso<l to drink a great deal after he liad done 
his work, but wliilo he was at work he could 
not stand it. I don’t think I used to drink 
above three pints and a half and a penny- 
wortli of gin in tho daytime,” said this man. t 
‘ Of an evening I used to stop at the puhlic- 
loiise, generally till 1 was drunk and unlit to 
work ill the moriiiug. I will vouch for it 
T used to lake about three pots a-day after I 
lad done ^vork. My reckoning used to come 
0 about Is. a-day, or, including Sundays, 
ibout lUs. ()d. per Aveek. At that time i could 
iveragc all the year round about 30s, a- week, 
.ud I used to (Iriiilt away lOs. of it regularly, 
di I, indeed, sir, more to my shame.” 

Tlie other eoulpoiU r told -me his earnings 
averaged about tbo same, but lie drank moi’c. 

“ I should say 1 got rid of nearly one half 
)f my money, i did like the beer then : I 
liougbt 1 could not live Avitliout it. It’s be- 
wcon twelv'-c and thirteiui years since the first 
•oalportcT sigmM the plcdgi'. His name Avas 
folin Stiirge, and ho Avas looked upon as a mad- 
nan. 1 looked upon him myself m that light. 
Tho next was Thomas Jiailey, and lie was my 
.cctotal father. When 1 first iicard of a coal- 
u'ter doing AAithoiit beer, 1 thougbt it a thing 
mpossible. I made sure they wouldn’t live 
oug ; it Avas part of my education to bclievo 
,licy couldn’t, kly grandfather broAved bome- 
uvAAed beer, ami he used to say to me, ‘ Drink, 
ny lad, it’ll make tbeo strong.’ Tho coal- 
porters say iiuAv, if avo could get the genuine 
lome-brewed, tbatAvould bo the stufi’to do us 
^ood; the publican’s Avash is no good. I 
iraiik fur strength ; tho stimulation caused by 
he alcohol i mistook for my oayii power.” 

“ llicliard Hooper ! lie’s been a teetotaler 
low about tAvelve years. He was the fourth 
•f the coaleys as signed the pledge, and 
le first instilled teetotalism on my mind,” 
mid the other man. “ Where he works now 
here’s nine out of fifteen men is teetotalers. 
Seeing that he could do his -work much better 
than Avheu he driiiked beer, induced me to 
biicome one. He was more regular in his 
'ork after he had given it up than wlienever 
I knowed him before.” 

• The way in which Thomas Bailey put it 
nto my head Avas this here,” continued the 
jtlier. “ Ho invited me to a meeting ; I 
Lold hun I would come, but he’d never mtdeo 
a teetotaler of me, I knowed. I went with 
lie intention to listen to what they could 
lave to say. 1 was a little bit curious to 
inow how they could make out that beer 
was no good for a body. The first man that 
addressed the meeting was a tailor. I thought 
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it might do veiy well for him ; hut then, says 
I, if you had the weight of 2081bs. of coals 
on your back, my lad, you couldn't do it 
without ale or beer. I thought this here, be- 
cause I was taught to believe I couldn’t do 
without it. I cared not what any man said 
about bear, I h(dieved it was life itself. Alter 
the tailor a coalportor got up to speak. Then 
I began to listen more attentively. The man 
siiid lie once had a haj)py home imd a hapi3y 
wife, everything the heart could wish for, hut 
tlirough the intoxicating diinks he had Ix'eii 
lohhed of everything. Tlie man pictured the 
drunkard’s home so faithfully, timt the arrows 
of conviction stuck fast in my heart, and my 
conscience said, 'J’hou art a driinkard, too ! 
G’he coaJporter said his homo had Ikm'ii made 
hapiiy through the princiidc of toJal ahsti- 
nenc(\ I was determined to try it Ip mi that 
hour. My lioim' was as miscrabh' a.? it pos 
sibly could be, and I knowed intnxicating 
drink w'as the cause on it. 1 rdgned the 
pledge that night after the (oalporler was 
done speaking, hut was many nionibs before 
1 W'as thoroughly eoniiiieed 1 was doing right 
in ahstaiiiing altogether. I kojit thinking on 
it after going home of a night., tired and fa- 
tigued with my hard work, some times scarcely 
able to got up-stairs through being so ovor- 
WTOught; and not being <|uite salished about 
it, 1 took every ojiportiiiiity to hear lectures 
ul)on the subject. 1 heard omi on the ])ro. 
peities of intoxicating drinks, which quite 
convinced ni(‘ that I had been labouring under 
a deiusioii. The gentleman analysed the beer 
in my presence, and i saw that in a pint of it 
there was 14 ozs. of w'ator that 1 ha<l been 
paying for, 1 oz. of alcohol, and 1 oz. of 
W'hat they call nutritious matter, hut which is 
the Ijjfriest stuff man ever set ey(5S upon. It 
looked more like cobblers’ w'ux than anything 
else. It was what the lecturer CJilled the — ^I'esi- 
dyum, I think was the muiie lie gave it. 'J’lie 
alcohol is W'hat stimulates a man, and makes 
him feel as if he could carry two sacks of coal 
W'hile it lasts, hut afterwards comes the de- 
pression ; that’s what the cual])orters call the 
‘ blues.’ And then he feeds that he can do no 


j say, without any fear of contradiction* tl 'jt 
1 1 do my work with more ease to myself, and 
with more satisfaction to my employ^, eiuce 
I have given over intoxicating chinks. I 
scarcely know what thirst is, Before I took 
the pledge I was always dry, and the mere 
sliadow of the potboy was quite sutticient 
to con\dnc 0 me that I wanted somotliing. 1 
certainly haven’t felt weaker since I left c.ff 
nudt liquor. I have eaten more and drank 
less. I live as well now as any of the pub- 
licans do, and w'ho has a better right to do so 
than the man who works? I have hacked as 
many as sixty tons in a day since I took the 
pledge, and liave done it without any intoxi- 
cating diink, with perfect ease to myself, and 
walked five miles to a temperance meeting 
afterwards. But before I became a teetotaler, 
after tlie same amount of w'ork, I should 
scarcely ha\e been able to crawl home; I 
should have been certain to have lost the 
next day’s w'ork at least ; hut now' I can back 
that quantity of coals week after week without 
losing a day. I’ve got a htmily of six children 
under twelve yefirs of age. My wife’s a tee- 
totaler, and has suckled four children upon 
Uio principle of total abstinence. Teetotalism 
has made my home quiti‘ happy, upd w'hat I 
got goes tw'iCB as far. IVhero I w'ork now, 
four out of five of us are teetotalers. I am 
quite satisfujd that the hea\aest work that a 
man can possibly do may be done without a 
drop of fermented liqnor. 1 say so from my 
ow'n (‘xperiencc. All kind of intc»xicating 
drinks is quite n ddusion. They are the cau ‘'0 
'f the working man’s wages being lowered. 
Masters can get the men w’ho drink at theii' 
own j)rice. If it weisn’t for the money spent 
in liquor we should have funds to Ml hack 
upon, and tlimi wo could stand out against 
an\ reduction that the musters might w'unt to 
pul upon us, and could command a fair (lu}’s 
wages for a lair day’s work: but as it is, the 
men are all beggars, and must take wliat the 
mastin’ otibvs tliom. ’J’hc backing of coals 
nit of the liolds of ships is man-killing work. 
It’s scandalous that men should he allow'ed to 
force tlioir fellow-men to do such labour. 


work at all, and lie either goes lioiiic ami puts The calves of a man’s leg is as hard as a hit 
another man on in his place, or oKo ho goes >f hoard after that there straining w'ork; they 
and w'orks it oil' w’itli more drink. You sec, lardly know how to turn out of bed of a 
SfoF'cottXAif mistakcni is noriiing after they haie been at that for a 

rtnr 1 iievor w'ork'od bclow bridge, thank 


as bad as if you did bite your 
the strain comes lioavier and heavio „n!i ^ ’ 
you keep scnincliing the coal to hL,.i. 
swallow some of it, and you’re half chok. 
and then^ it’s no use, you must have bee|J^ 
Some s tried a bit uf tobacco in their mouthq , 
but that doesn’t answer ; it makes you spn,^ 
and often spit blood. I know I can’t do wi 
out beer. I don't think they ’dulterate it 
us ; they may for fine people, that just tasT^ 
It, and, I’ve heard, has wine and things. I 
we must have it good, and a publican kn 


God! and I hope I never shall. I’ve not 
ivanted for a day’s w'ork since I’vo been a 
teetotaler. IMeu can hack out of a ship’s hold 
jfttor without liquor than with it. Wo tee- 
totalers cun do the work better — that is, w'itli 
noro ease to ourselves — than the drinking 
Tien. Many teetotalers have hacked coals 
)ut of the hold, and I have heard them say 
over and over again that they did their work 
with more comfort and ease than they did 
wdien they drank intoxicating drink. Coal- 
backing from the ship’s hold is the hardest 
work that it is possible for a man to do. 
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Ooiug up O' 16 feet high with 238 Iba. abstinence than ever I done before. I’m better 
weight on a man’s back is sufficient to kill in health, I’ve no trembling when I goes to 
any one ; indeed, it does kill the men in a my work of a morning ; but, on the contraiy, 
few rears, they're soon old men at that work : I’m ready to meet it. I’m happier at ho — 
and I do say that the masters below bridge IVo never has no angry words now,” said ihe 
should he stopped going on as they’ro doing man, with a shake (d’ the head, and a strong 
now. And what for? Why, to put the money emphasis on thu “ My children never 

they save by it into their ow'n pockets, for runs away from me as they used to before j 
the public ain’t no better off, the coals is just they conic and eiiihrace me more. My money 
as dear. Then the whippers and lightermen now go('s fur eatables and clothes, what I and 
are all thrown out of work by it ; and what’s my (dnldren once was cl(‘.privcd on through 
more, tho lives of the baekeu’s ai'e .slamtened my intemp('ratc habits. And I bless God and 
many years — we reckon at least len years.” tlui ]>;iblicaii that made me a teetotaler — that • 
“i wish to sny this much,*’ said the other. I do sincerely — every night as I go to bed. 
teetotaler: “it’s n practice with some of the And as for men to hold out that they can’t do 
coal-merchants to pay their men in public- tlu'ir work w'ltliout it, I’m prepared to prove 
houses, nijd this is the chief can^e of a | tJi at ivc have done more work without it than 
great portion of tho wages being spent in ever wo liave done or could do with it.” 


drink. I once wniLed i'or a master upon 
Bankhide as pai l his men at a puhlic-liouse, 
and I worked a w'cek there, wdiich yeanual 
me 28.S. and some odd halfpeneo. When I 
went on Saturday nigld the jniblicun asked 
mo what I was come for. In re]dy, I said 
‘ I’m come to setths’ Ho said, ‘ You’re already 
settled with,’ meaning I had nothing to tak 
I had drinked iill niy lot away, lie said, with 
the excejition of 5.s. I had boiTow'od during 
the week. Then 1 told him to look back, and 
he’d find I’d something dne to me. lie did 
so, and said tlnu’e was a halfpenny, I had 
nothing to take lioino to my wdfe and tivo 
children. I asked the publican to lend mo a ^ 
few shillings, saying my young nn’s had no- j 
thing to ('at. liis reply wois, ‘ That’s notliin ; 
to me, that’s jour business.’ Afti'r that I 
made it iiiy biisiiit'ss. While I stood at the 
bar in came the three teetotalers, and picked 
up the 2'^.s. each that was c.onung to them, 
and I tliuught how much better they was off 
than me. 'I’he jniblican st opped all my money 
f)r driiik that I knowTd I’d not had, and yet 
I conhhi’t lielp mjself, ’cause ho had llie 
paying on me. Then sonu-tliing canu' over 
me as I stood tliere, and 1 said, ‘lYom this 
night, with the ludp of God, I’ll never ta.r.to of 
another drop of intoxicating liquors.’ Tliat’s 
ten joars ago the 2r)th of last August, and 
I’ve kept my pledge ever since, tliank God ! 
That publican has been the nuiking of iii(\ Tin* 
master what di-charged me before for getting 
drunk, when he heard that I was sober sent 
for me back again. But hefjre that, the three 
teetotalers wdio wras a working along with me 
was discharged by tlu'ir master, to oblige the 
publican who stopped my money. The i)nh- 
licnn, yon see, had his coals from the wharf. 
Hp was a ‘ brass-plate coal- merchant’ as well 
as a publican, and had i)ri\ate customers of 
bis own. He tbroatened to take his wwk 
away from the wharf if tho tlirtic teetotalers 
’Wasn’t discharged ; and sure oiiough the master 
did discharge them, soone r than lose so got)d 
a cuatonier. Many of the masters now^ are 
growing favourable to teototalism. I can say 
that I’ve done more on the principle of total 


I have l)cen reqiu'sted by the coolwhippers 
to i)uhlish tho following expression of gra- 
titude on their part towards the Government 
for tho establishment of the Coal whippers’ 
Ohic(' : — 

“ Tho change that the Legislature has pro- 
dnc(-‘d in Us, by putting an end to the thraldom 
of the publican by the institution of this office, 
w'o wibh it to bo g('nei’idiy knowm that w^e and 
wives and children ai'e very thankful 

fur.” 

I shall now conclndo W'ith tho following 
estimate of tho number of the hands, ships, 
&c. (uigagod in the coal trade in London. 

Tlicru are about 400 wharfs, I am infonned, 
fiom Wapping to Chelsea, as w'cll as those on 
tlie City-canal. A large wharf w^ill keep about 
50 horses, 0 waggons, and 4 carts j and it 
will employ constantly from 3 to 4 gangs of 
5 men. BoMdes those, there will he 0 wag- 
goners, 1 curt-carman, and about 2 trouncers 
— ill all, from 24 to 2!) men. A small wharf 
will employ 1 gang of 5 men, about 10 horses, 
3 wMggons, and 1 cart, 3 ivaggonera, 1 troiincer, 
and 1 cart-caniiaii. At tlm lime of the strike, 
hixUu'ii years ago, there w'orc more than 3<JOO 
coal porters, I am told, in London, It is suj)- 
posed tliat tlicre is an avciMge of LJ gang, or 
alMiut 7 iiK'n emidoyod in each wharf; or, in 
;dl, 2000 coaljiorU'rs in constant employmeiu, 
and about 200 and odd men out of work. 
'I'lierc are in tho trade about 4 waggons and 1 
cart to each wliarf, or I (.00 -waggons and 400 
carts, liaviiig THOO liorsos; to these llieio 
-would be about 3 waggoners and 1 cart-cannau 
upon an average to each wliarf, or KiOO in all. 
Each wharf would occupy about 2 trouncers, 
or 900 ill tho w’hole. 

Hence tho statistics of tlie coal trade will 
he as follows : — 

No. 

Ships 2,177 

Seamen 21,600 

Tons of coal entering tho Port of 

London each year , . 3,418,140 

Coalmelers .... 170 
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Coalwhippers . 

No. 

. 2,000 

Coalporters 

. 3,000 

Coalfactors 

25 

Coalmerchants 

502 

Coaldealers 

205 

Coal waggons . 

. 1,000 

Horses for ditto 

. . 5,200 

Waggoners 

Triiumei’s 

. l,(iOO 

800 

1 continue my inquiry into the state of the 


f coal-la'bourers of tlie metropolis. 

Tlie coalboavors, properly so called, are now 
no longer kn()wn in the trade. The class of 
coallieavers, according to tlie vulgar accepta- 
tion of the word, is divided into coalwhippors, 
or those who whip up or lift the coals ra)>idly 
from the hol<l, and the coalbackers, or thos(3 
who carry them on their hacks to the v harf, 
either from the hold of the ship moored along* 
side the wharf, or from the lighter into which 
the coals have been whitipcd from the collier 
moored in the middle of tiic river, or “ Pool." 
Fonnerly the coals were delivered from the 
holds of the ships hy the lahourers shovelling 
them on to a series of stages, rnistul one 
ahu\o the other till they ultimately rtach<‘d 
the deck. Ono or tivo men wt‘ro on cacli 
stago, and hove tlie coals up to the stage im- 
inochately above them. 'J'ho labourers en- 
gaged in this process were termed “coal- 
hcavers." But now the coals arc delivered at 
once from the hold hy means of a sudden 
jerk, which “ whips ” them on deck. This 
is the process of coidwhipjilng, and it is per- 
formiid cliiofly in the middle of tlie river, to 
fill the “rooms” of the barges that carry the 
coals from the ship to the whaif. "Coals arc 
occasionally delivered immediately from the 
ship on to the wharf by mcaitis of the process 
of “ coalbacking,’’ as it is called. Tliis con- 
sists in the sacks being filled in the hold, and 
then carried on the men’s hacks up a ladder 
from the hold, along idanks from the ship to 
the wharf. By this means, it Avill he easily 
unrleiNtood that the ordinary processes of 
whipping and lightering arc avoided. By the 
process of coal whipping, the ship is dolivertal 
in the middle of the river, or the “ Pool " as it 
is called, and the coals are lightered, or car- 
liod to the Avliarf, by means of barges, Avhence 
they are transported to tho Avhurf hy the pro- 
cess of hacking. But when tlie i;oals arc 
hacked out of the ship itself on to the wdiarf, 
tho tivo preliminai’y processes arc done away 
•Avith. The ship is moored alongside, and the 
coals arc delivered directly from the ships to 
the premises of the Avharfingcr. By this 
means the AA^hai’fingcrs, or coalinercliants, 
heloAv bridge, are enabled to have their coals 
delivered at a clioaper price than those above 
bridge, who must receiAT- the cargoes hy means 
of the barges. I am assured that the colliers, 
in being moored alongside the Avharfs, receive 
coubiderahle damage, and sti’ain their timbers 


severely from the swell of the steoniboats 
passing to and fro. Again, tho process of 
coalbacking appears to bo of so extremely 
laborious a nature that tlie health, and indeed 
tho lives, of the men are both greatly injured 
hy it. Moreover, the benefit remains solely witJi 
llie merchant, and notAvith the consumer, for tho 
price of the coals delivered below bridge is the 
same as those delivered above. The expense 
of delivering the ship is always home by the 
shipowner. This is, at present, 8d. per ton, 
and Avas originally intended to he given to the 
wliijipers. But the merchant, by the process 
of backing, lias discoA cred the means of avoid- 
ing this jiroccss ; and so he puts the money 
wdiich Avas origintdly paid by the shipowner 
for Avhipping tlie coals into his own pocket, 
for the consumer is not a commensurate 
:aincr. Since tho merchant beloAv bridge 
barges the same price to tlie public for his 
coals as tho merchant ahoAO, itis clear that 
he alone is benefited at the expense of tlie 
l>iiblic, the coahvliippers, and even the coal- 
backers tliemsolvcs ; I'or on inquiry among 
this latter class, I find that tliey object as 
much as tbo wliijipors to the dclWery of a ship 
from tho hold, llic mounting of the ladders 
from the hold being of a most laborious and 
injurious natiiri'. I have been aupjdicd hy a 
gentleman avIio is intimately acquainted witli 
the expenses of the tAvo proccbses Avith the fob 
loAviiig comparative account: — 

Expenses of delivering a Ship 0/8OO ions hg the 
process oj Coalichij^ping, 

For AA hipping 300 tons at 8d. per £ s. d. 

ton 0 0 

Lighterman’s wages for 1 Avci'k en- 
gaged in lightering the said 300 
tons from ship to Avharf . . 1 10 0 

Exxienscs of hacking "the said coals 
from craft to Avharf at l^d- 
ton • • . . . . 10 17 0 

£’3() 7 C 

Expense of delivering a Ship of 300 tons bg the 

process of Coalbacking, 

For hacking a ship of 300 tons 
directly from the ship to the 
Avhurf ^10 17 G 

By the above account it Avill bo seen, that if 
a collier of 3(J0 tons is delivered in the Bool, 
the expense is 30i. 7s. Od., hut if delivered at 
the wharf-side the expense is 10/. 17s. Crf., the 
difference betAveen the two processes being 
13/. 10s. Hence, if the consumer were the 
gainer, the coals should ho delivered below 
bridge 9d. a ton cheaper than they are above 
bridge. Tho nine coalwhippers ordinarily en- 
gaged in the Avhipiiing of tlie coals would have 
gained 1/. Os. each man if they had not 
been “hacked” out of the ship; hut as tho 
coals delivered hy backing below bridge are 
not cheaper, and tho whippers have not re- 
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ci'fvfti iiny money, it follows that the 12/. 
vhieh has been paid by the shipowner to the 
ii^erchont for tJie expense of whipping has 
been pocketed by the merchant, and the ex- 
panse of lightering, 11 JO 5 ., saved by him; 
making a total profit of 13/. Kk, not to men- 
tion the cost of weai’ and tear, and interest of 
capital sunk in baiges. This sum of money 
is made at the expense of the coalbackors I 
tliomselves, who are seldom able to continue | 
tiie labour (so extreme is it) for more than , 
twenty yeai’s at the outside, tlio average dura- 
tion of the labourers being only twelve years. 
After this period, the men, froju ba\uig been 
oversti’ained by their violent exertion, arc un- 
able to pursue any other calling; and yet the 
merchants, I am sorry to say, have not even 
oucoiiraged them to fonn either a benelit 
society, a sni}erannuation fund, or a scliool for 
their children. 

Wishing to perfect the inquirj’, I thought it 
hotter to see one of the seamen engaged in 
the trade. Accordingly, I went oil' to some of 
the colliers Ijdng in Mill 11 oh;, and found an 
intelligent man, ready to give 1110 the inform- 
ation 1 sought. His statement was, that he 
had been to sea between twenty-six and twenty- 
sovon years altogether. “Out of that time,” 
lio said, “I’ve had nine or ten years’ expo- 
lienee at the coal-trade. I’ve been to the 
East Indies and West Indies, and served my 
fiTjprentieeship in a whaler, I iiavo been to 
the Lloditerranean, and to several parts c»f 
France. I think that, take tin; general run, 
the living and treatment of tlio men in the 
coal-trade is Letter than in any other going. 
It’s difficult to tell how man} sliips I’ve b(^ou 
in, and how many owners I'vo seiwed under. 

I liave been in the same ship for throe or four 
years, and I have been only oik; voyage in on(‘ 
ship. You see, we are obliged to study our 
own interest as much as wo can. Of course 
the masters wou’t^ do it for us. S^ieaking 
generally, of the different sliiim and differmil 
owners I’ve s(;rved under, I think the men arc 
generally well served. 1 have been in some 
that have been very badly victualled : the 
small stores in particular, such as tea, sugar, 
and coffee, have boon very bad. They, in 
general, nip us very short There is a regular 
allow^ance fixed by Act of Parliament ; but it’s 
too little for a man to go by. Some owners 
go strictly by the Act, and some give mOre ; 
but I don’t know one that gives under. In- 
deed, as a general rule, I think tho men in the 
trade have nothing to complain of. The only 
thing is, the wages are generally small ; and 
the ships are badly manned. In bad weather 
there is not enough hands to take the sail off 
* her, or else there wouldn’t be so many accidents 
as there are. The average tonnage of a 
coal-ship is from 00 up to about 2d0 tons. 
There are sometimes large ships; but they 
come seldom, and when they do, they carry 
but part coal cargo. They only load a portion 
wiUi coals that they may be able to come across 


the bar-harbours in the north. If they were 
loaded altogether with coals, they couldp’t get 
over tlie bar: they would draw too much 
water. For a ship of about from 100 to ISO 
tons, the usual complement is generally 
I from five to six hands, boys, cuptain, and 
' men all included together. Tiicrc iiiiglit be 
two men before the mast — a master, a mate, 
and a boy. Tliis is sadly too little. A ship 
of this sort shouldn’t, to my mind, have less 
than seven hands : fliat is the least to be safe. 
In rough weather, y ou see, perhaps the ship 
is letiing water : the master iakes the ‘ helium/ 
one hfuid, in general, stops on deck to work 
tho pumps, and three goes aloft Most likely 
one of the boys has only been to sea one or 
two Aoyages; and if there’s six hands to 
such a shi]), two of them is sure to ho 
‘ green-boys,’ just fresh from the shore, and of 
little or no use to us. We haven’t help 
enough to get the sail off the yards in time,-^ 
there’s no one on dt'ck looking out, — it may 
be thick weather, — iiiid, of c(mrse, it’s pro- 
pm-ly dangerous. About lialf the accidents at 
sea occur from the ships being badly manned, 
'rho ships generally, throughout the coal- 
trade, have one hand in six too little. The 
colliers, mostly, cai'ry double their registered 
tonnage. A ship of 250 tons cariying 000, will 
have ti'u hands, when she ought to have tweh o 
or thirteen ; and out of the ten that she docs 
have, iierliajxs lour of them is boys. All sailors 
in the coal-trade are paid by the voyage. They 
vary from 3/. IDs. up to •!/. for able-bodied 
seamen. The slii})s from the same port in 
the iifjrth give all alike for a London journey, 
in tlio height of summer, the wages is from 
SL bs. to 3/. 15s.; ami in tho winter they are 
4/. TIk'Ui’s Ihe bighcht wages given this 
winter. Tlio wages are iiicreuscfl in the winter, 
because tlio work’s liarder and the weather’s 
colder. Some of tho ships lay up, and there’s 
a greater demand for tho^o that are in tho 
trade. It’s tmu that tlio seamen of those that 
are laying up are out of employ ; but I can’t 
sMj why it is that tho wages don’t como down 
ill consequence. All I know is they go up in 
the winter. 'J’his is sadly too little pay, this 4/. 
a journey, I’rubably, in the wintm’, a man may 
make only tv'o journeys in four months; and if 
he’s got a wife and family, his expenses is going 
on at home all the while. The vo} age I consider 
to last from the time of sailing from th(; north 
port., to the time of entering tho north port 
again. The average time of coming from tlio 
north port to lioudou is from ten to eleven 
days. Sometimes the ]>assage has L(xm done 
in six : but I’m 8})eaking of tho average;. Wo 
ai’C generally about twenty-two days at sea, 
making- the voyage from the n(/rth and back. ^ 
The rest of the time we are discharging cargo, ' 

I or Ijing idle in tho Ik;ol. On making the port 
of Lonilon, wc have to remain in ‘ the Section ’ 
till the cargo is sold. ‘ The Section^ is be- 
tween Woolwicli and Gravesend. I have re- 
mained there as much as five weeks. I have 
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been there, too, only one market-day —that is, 
three days. It is very seldom this occurs. 
The average time that we remain in ‘the Sec- 
tion ’ is from two to three weeks. The cause 
of this delay aiises from the factors not dis- 
posing of the coals, in order to keep up the 
prices. If a large fleet comes, the factors will 
not sell immediately, because the prices would 
go down ; so we are ke})t in ‘ the Section,’ for 
their convenience, Avithout no more wages. 
'When the cargo is sold we droj) doAvn into the 
Pool; and there Ave remain about two days 
•more than Ave ought, for Avant of a meter. 
“We oi’e often kept, ^so, a day OA^er the day of 
delivery. This Ave call a ‘ balk day.’ The 
OAvners of the ship receive a certain compen- 
sation for every one of these hoik days. 
Tliis is expressed in tlio charter-party, or 
ship’s contract. The Avliijipers and meters, 
too, receive a certain sum for Ihcso balk days, 
11)0 same as if they Avere working ; but llie 
seamen of the colliers are the only paiiies 
Avho receive nothing. ‘Phe delay arist‘s en- 
tirely through tlie merchant, and lie ought to 
pay us for it. Tho coal-trade is the only trade 
that pays by the voyage ; all others paying by 
tho month : and tlio seamen feel it as a great 
giievance, this detention not being paid for. 
Yury often, Avliilo I have been lujirig in ‘ thc’Sec- 
tion,’ because the cotiJfactor would not sell, other 
seamen that entered tho port of London Avith 
mo have made another voyage and beeji hack 
again, A\diilst I was stoi)ping idle ; and been 
boon 3^. Ids., or 4/., the better for it. Pour or 
flve yeai's since the voyng(5 Avas ]/. or 2L better 
paid for. 1 have had, myself, as much as 0/. 
the voyage, and been detained much less. 
Witliin the last three y('ars our Avages have 
decreased 30 per cent, AV’hilst the d<-mand for 
coals and for colliers has incrcas<‘d consider- 
ably. I never heard of such a thing as supply 
and dennand ; but it does seem to me a very 
queer thing tliat, AA’hilst there’s a greater quan- 
tity of coals sold, and imu e colliers employ- 
ed, Ave poor seamen should be i>aid Avorso. 
Ill all the ships that T have bei'ii in, I’ve gelic- 
rally been pretty Avell fed; but I httA'^e been 
abooi'd some ships, and heard of a great many 
more, where the Ibod is very bad, and the men 
are very badly used. On the pas.sage, the 
general rule is to feed the imm upon salt 
meat. The pork they in general use is Ken- 
tucky, Kussian, Irish, and, indeed, a mixture 
of all nations. Any kind of oli’ul goes aboard 
some ships ; but tlie one I’m on now there’s 
ns good meat as ever Aveut aboiu-d; aye, and 
plenty of it — no stint.” 

A basketman, who Avas present Avhilst I 
was taking tho above statement, told me that 
the foreman of tho coahvliippers had more 
chances of judging of the state of the pro- 
visions supplied to tho colliers than the men 
had themselves ; for tho basketmen delivered 
many different ships, and it was the genereJ 
rule for them to get their dinner aboard, 
among the sailors. The basketman here 


referred to told me that he had been a hiflcher, 
and was consequently well able to judge of the 
quality of the meat. “ I have no hesitation," 
said he, “ in stating, that one half the meat 
supplied to the seamen is unfit for human 
consumption. I speak of the pork in parti- 
cular. Frequently the men throw it over- 
board to get it out of the way. Many a time 
when Tve been dining with the men 1 Avouldn’t I 
touch it. It fairly and regularly stinks as they i 
takes it out of tlio coppers." j 

The Coalmetehs. | 

I NOW come to the class called Coalmeters. , 
These, thougli belonging to the class of 
“ clerks," rather than labourers, still form so 
important a link in tho cliain, that I think it 
best to give a description ol' their duty here. 

The coalmeters Aveigh the coals on board 
ship. They are employed by a committee of 
coalfactors and coalnierchants — nine factors 
and nine merchants forming such committee. 
Tlie committee is elect'd by the trade. They 
go out every year, and consei|uently tAvo neAV 
members are idected annually. They have 
the entire patronage of the meter's oflice. No 
person can bo an otlicial coalmeter without 
being appointed l»y tlie coal- committee. Tboro 
were funncrly several bye-meters, chosen by 
tlio merchants fi-oni among tlieir own men, as 
they j)leased. This practice has been greatly 
diminished since Aiml last. Tin* office of the 
coalmeter is to weigh out the sliip’s cargo, as 
a middle -man between tlic factor and the 1 
merchant. The cargo is consigned by the pit- 
oAvner or tlie shipoAviua* to tho coalfactor. I 
Tho number of coalfactors is about lAventy- ' 
five. 'J’hese men dispose of all the coals that | 
nro sold in liOndon. As soon as the sliip | 
arrives at Gra\osend, her papers ai’e trans- ' 
mitted to an ollieo apiiointed for tlial purpose, i 
and the factor then proceeds to the Coal ! 
Fxchttiige to sell tliem. 1 fere the meicliants i 
and the factors assemble tliree times a-woek. | 
Tile purchasers are divided into large and 
small buyers. Large buyers consist of tho 
liigher class coalmercliants, and they will 
sometimes buy as many as tlirco or four thou- 
sand tons in a-day. The small buyers only 
purchase by multiples of seven — cither four- 
teen, twenty-one, or twenty-eight tons, as they 
please. The rule of tho inaiket is, that the 
buyers pay one half of tho purchase-money 
the first market-day after the ship is cleared, 
and for the remainder a hill at six weeks is 
given. After the sliip is sold she is admitted 
from tho Section into the Pool, and a meter is 
appointed to her from the coalmeter’s office. 
This oflice is maintained by the committee of 
factors and merchants, and the masters ap- 
pointed by them are registered there. According 
as a fresh ship is sold, the next meter in rotation 
is sent down to her. There are in all 1 70 official 
meters, divided into three classes, called respec- 
tively “placemen," “ extra men," and “ supemu- 
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nfcraries.” The placeman has the preference of 
the work. If there is more than tJio placeman 
can do the extra man takes it, and if both 
classes are occupied then the supernumerary 
stops in. Should the earm'ngs of the latter 
class not amount to 26s. weekly, that sum is 
mode up to them. Before “breaking hulk,” 
that is, before beginning to work the cargo of 
the ship, the City dues must, under a penalty, 
be paid by the factor. These amount to Is. id, 
per ton. The 1«. goes to tlie City, a^d the Id. 
to the Government. Fonnerly the whole of 
the dues went to the City, but within a short 
period the odd Id, has been claimed by Go- 
vernment. The coal dues form one of the 
principal revenues of the city. The dues are 
collected by the clerk of the Coni Exchange. 
All the harbour dues and light dues are paid 
by the sliipowner. After tlie City dues have 
been paid, the meter receives his papers and 
goes on board to deliver the cargo, and see that 
each buyer registered on the paper gets his 
luoper complement. Tlio meter’s hours of 
attendance are from seven to four in winhir, 
and from seven to five in summer. The 
meter has to Avait on board the ship until such 
time as the purchasers send ci’uft to receive 
their coals, lie then weighs them previously 
to their delivery into the biirge. There are 
eight weighs to the ton, TJie rate of payment 
to the m(!ter is 1 Jd. per ton, and the merchant 
is compelled to deliver the cargo at tlie rate of 
forty-nine tons per day, making the meter’s 
wages amount to C«. l^d. per day. If there 
is a iKicessity or demand for more cojils, wo 
can do double tliat amount of work. On the 
shortest day in the year we can do ninety-eight 
tons.” One whom 1 saw said, “ I myself have 
done 112 tons to-day. That would make my 
earnings to-day 1 bs., but as 1 (hd nothing on 
Saturday, of course that reduces them one 
half.” 

Upon an average, a place-meter is employed 
about five days in the week. An extra meter 
is employed about four days in the week, and 
a superaumerary about half his time, but he 
has always his 26$. weekly secured to him, 
whether employed or not. Two pounds a- 
week would be a very fair average for the 
wages of a place-meter, since the reduction 
on tlie Ist of April. Many declare they don’t 
earn 30#. a-week, but many do more. The 
extra man gets very nearly the same money 
as the placo-mon, under the present arrange- 
ment. The supernumerary generally makes 
his 30«. weekly. As the system at present 
stands, the earnings of the meters generally 
are not so much as those of superior mechanics. 

It is an office requiring interest to obtain it : 
a man must be of known integrity ; thousands 
and thousands of pounds of property pass 
tlirough his hands, and he is the man ap- 
pointed to see justice between factor and 
merchant. Before the Act directing all coeds 
to be sold by weight, t\ie meter measured 
them in a vat, holding a quarter of a chaldron. 


In those days a first-class meter could reckon ] 
upon an income of from 400k to 500/. a-yeai*, 
and the lowest salary was not under 300/. per I 
annum. The meter's office was then entirely 
a city appointment, and none but those of con- 
siderable influence could obtain it. Tin's 
system Avas altered eighteen years ago, when 
the meter’s office was i)l act'd in tlio liands of a 
committee of coalfactors and coaim erchant'^. 
Immediately afh'r this time the salaries de- 
creased. The conrmiltee hrst agreed to pny ^ 
the met(‘rs at the rate of 2d. per ton, under- 
taking that til at sum should product? the 
place-meter an income of 120/. One gentle- 
man assured me that ho never exeeetied lU/., 
hut then he Avas one of the juniors. Under 
the old syslem the meters were paitl at a rate 
that would have been cquivah'ut to 3d. a ton 
untler the present one. In the year 1831 the 
salary Avas reduced to 2d., and on the 1st of . 
April in the prt'st'nt year, the payment has 
again been cut doAvn to l^d. per ton. Besides 
this, the certificate money, Avhich was 2s. per 
ship, and gcmirally amount-od to 30#. p(>r 
quarter, Avas entirely disallowed, making tlu? 
total last reduction of their Avages amount to 
fuU 30 per cent. No corresponding reduction 
has taken place in the juice of coals to the 
consumer. At the same time the price of 
whipping lias been reduced Id. per ton, so 
that, Avitliin the last year, the combined fac- 
tors and merchants have lowcr(?d the price of 
delivery l^d. jxu' ton, and they (the merchants 
and factors) have Ixsen the sole gainers there- 
by. This has boon done, too, while the de- 
mand for cools has bc(‘n increasing every year. 
Now, according to the retunis of the clerk 
of the Cool Exchange, there Averc 3,418,340 
tons of cools delivered in the port of Lou- 
don in the year 1848, and assuming the 
amount to have remained the same in the 
present year, it folloAVS that tiro faijtors and 
merclnmts have; gained no less than 21,304/. 

12.'?. Od. jK;r annum^ and that out of the earn- 
ings of the me.ters and the Avhii)pcrs. 

The coalAvhippers, already described, Avhip 
the coals by means of a basket and tackle from 
the hold to the deck of the ship. The coal- 
meters weigh the coals Avhen so Avhii)ped 
from the hold, previously to their being de- 
livered into the barge alongside. The “ coal- 
backer” properly carries the coals in sacks 
upon his back from the barges, when they 
have reached the premises of the coal-mer- 
chants, on to the wharfs. 

I will now proceed to spt'uk of 

The CoALTOliTERS, 

CoAi.roRTEBS arc employed in filling tlxo 
waggons of the merchants at their respective 
wharfs, and in conveying and delivering the 
coal at the residence of the customers. Their 
distinguishing dress is a fantail hat, and an 
outer garment— half smock-frock, and balf , 
jacket— heavy and black with coeil-dAist : this ] 
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gorraent is often left open at the hreast, espe- 
cially, I am told, on a Monday, when the porter 
generally has a clean shirt to display. The nar- 
rative I give, will show how tl^ labour of these 
men ia divide<1. Tlie men 'themselves have 
many tenns for the some employment. The 
man who drives the waggon I heard styled 
indifferently, the “ wagoner,” “ carman,” or 
“shooter.’* The man who accompanies him 
to aid in the deliv^’ty' of the coals was de- 
scribed to me ns the “ trimmer,” “ troiincer,’* 
or “ pull hack.” There oref idso the “ sciirts ” 
aqd the “sifters,” of wiiom' a' description will 
he given presently. The eouli>ortcrs form a 
rude class ; not, perhaps, from their manners 
being nider than those of other classes of 
labourers, whose lal)our eannot he specified 
under the description of “ skilled,” (it is, in- 
deed, but the exertion (»f animal steength — tlie 
.work of thew and iniiscde), hut from- their 
being less educated. I was informed that not 
one man in six — llie manager in a Aciy barge 
house in the (ioal-lrade estimahd it at hut one^ 
in eight — could nuid or Avrite, liowwer imper- 
fectly. As a hody, they have no felhwsliip tr 
“union” among Ihemstvlves, no general si«*k 
fund, no organization in rules for their gui<l- 
anco as an iniporlant bnmch (nuna^riejlly) of 
an important traffic; ituleed, it wjin (I<‘ I 
scribed to me by one the class, “ no 
nothing.” The coalportcbs thus present a 
striking contrast to the ootilwliippers, vlio, 
out of moans not exceeding those of tlie port- 
ers, have doiKi so much for the sick among 
them, and for the instruction of their children. 
The num])er of men belonging to the Jlonelit 
Society of ConJwhippers is 4iUi ; and then' arc 
about 200 coalwliijjpers b('longiiig to smother 
society, that was instituted before the new 
oflice. There are 200 more in coimexiou witli 
oUier offices. There were IHO sick men re- 
lieved by the Cisalwhiispers’ Society last } ear. 
There w’cre 14 deaths out of the 4Hfi nicinbers. 
Each sick man leceives lOs. a-week, and on 
death there is a pajTuent of 61. a iium, and .‘1/. 
in the case of a Avife. The amount of sub- 
scription to the fund is 3d. per week under 
forty years of age, 4d. to fifty, 6d. to sixty, and 
above that, Gd. On account of the want of any 
organization among the coalporters, it is not 
easy to get nt their numbers wjt.b accuracy. 
No apprenticeship is necessary for the cojil- 
porter, no instniction even; so Lmg ns lie can 
htuidle a shovel, or lift ft sack of coals Avilh 
tolerable celerity, he is perfect in Ins calling. 
The concuiTont testimony of tlie besl-inforrm'd 
parties, gave me the numlxu’ of the porters 
(exclusive of tliose known as sifters, scurfs, 
or odd men,) as 1300 ; that is, 1500 employed 
thus : in large establishments on “ the water- 
side,” five men are employed as btickers and 
fillers — ^two to fill the socks, and three to 
carry them on their backs from the barge to 
the Avaggon, (in smaller establishments tliere 
are only two to carry). There ore two more 
tiien employed to conduct the load of coni to 


the residence of the purchaser— the waggoned 
(or carman), and the trimmer (or trouncer). 
Of these the waggoner is considered tlie 
picked man, for he is expected to be able to 
w'rite his name. Sometimes he can write 
nothing else, and more frequently not even sa 
much, carrying his name on the customers 
ticket ready written ; and ho has the care of 
the horses as driver, and frequently as groom. 

At one time, when their eaniings were con- 
siderable, ^these. coalporters spent large sums 
in drink. * Now their means are limited, and 
their drunkenness is not in excess. The men, 
as I have said, are ill-informed. They have 
all a prc-coiiceived notion that beer sometimes 
in lat^e quantities (one porter said be limited 
liimsdf to a pint an hour, when at w'ork), is 
necessary to them “for support,” Even if 
factSAwere brought conclusively to hear upon 
thci*suhject to prove that so much beer, or 
any allow'ance of boor, Avas injurious, it w^onld, 
J^tiiink, ho difficult to convince the ])Qrters, for 
an ignorant man Avill not part with a pre- 
(‘onceived notion. I hoard from one nian, 
more intolligout than his fellows, that a tem- 
])orance lecturer once W(‘ut among a hody of 
the c*oal])orttT-’ and talked about “alcohol” 
and “ fermeiiliitioii,” nthl the like, until ho 
I Aviis pronounced eitlier Uind or a Frenclimnn. 

'I’hc question aiises, lYby is this ignoranco 
allowed to conlinne, as a reproacfi to the nion, 
to their emplo}crs, and to the community? 
Of the kindiK'ss of masters to the men, of dis- 
conrageiueut of druiilioimoss, of ]>(TSiUisions 
to the men to care for tlie eiliication of their 
children, 1 had the gratification of hearing 
fr<‘qneiit]y. But. of any uttenijit to cstnhlish 
schoeds for the general instruction of the coal- 
portiTs’ children, of any talk of almshouses 
for the reception of the Avorn-out labourer, of 
any other provision for his old age, which is 
aliAavs' premature Ihroiigli bard work, — of any 
movonient for tlie amelioration of this class, I 
did not bear. Kudo as tlu’se porters may bo, 
machines as they may be accounted, they are 
the means of Avealtli to their employers, and 
dt'serve at least some coi’C and regard on their 
part. 

The way in Avliich the barges are unladen 
to fill the Avaggons is the same in the rivers 
a.s ill the canals. Two m(>n standing in the 
barge fill the sacks, and throe (or two) cany 
them along planks, if the barge be not moored 
close ashore to the AN'oggon, which is placed as 
near the water as possible. In the canals, 
this work is carried on most regularly, as the 
Avater is not infiuenced by the tide, and the 
Avork can go on all day long. I will describe, 
therefore, what I saw in the City Basin, 
Itegent's Canal. This canal has been opened 
about twenty years. It commences at the 
Ghind Junction at Paddington, and faUsinto 
the Thames above the Limehouse Dock. Its 
course is circuitous, and in it are two tunnels 
—one at Islington, three-quarters of a mile 
long-; the other at the Harrow Koad a quarter 
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' of a «iilo long. If a merchant in the Ecgent’s 
(Janal has purchased the cargo of a collier, 
such cargo is whipped into the barge. For 
the conducting of this laden barge to the 
Limehouse Basin of the canal, the merchant 
has to employ licensed lightermen, members 
of the Waterman's Company, as none else 
are privileged to work on tlje river. The 
cantd attained, the barge is taken into cliorge 
hy two men, who, not being regular “ water- 
men,” confine their labours to the canal. 
These men (a steerer and a driver) convey 
the b»irge, — suppose to the City Basin, Isling- 
ton, which, as it is about midway, gives a cri- 
terion as to the charge and the time when 
other distances are concerned. They go h/ick 
with an empty barge. Each of these barge- 
men has 2s. a barge for conveyance lo the 
City Basin. The conveyance of the loaded 
barge occupies three hours, sixty-four tons of 
coal being an average curgo. Two barges 
a-day, in fine weatlier, can be thus conducted, 
givhig a weekly earning to each man in full 
worlv of 21s. This is subject to casualties and 
deductions, but it is not my ])resont inten- 
tion to give the condition of these bargemen. 
1 reserve tliis for a future and more fitting 
occasion. In frosty weather, when the ice luis 
caused many delays, as iiiucli as Gs. a-barge 
l>er man has been paid ; and, 1 was told, Jiard- 
eariied money, too. A bai'go at such times 
has not been got into the City Basin in less 
than forty.('iglit hours. The crowded state t»f 
the cynal at tlie wliaifs at this limo of th(' 
year, gives it the appeuranc^e of a crowded 
thoroughfare, there being but just room for 
one vessel to gel along. 

From the statement witli which I was 
favoured by a house caiTying on a voiy exten- 
sive business, it aiipears tliat the average 
earnings of the men in tlu'ir employ was, IJie 
j year through, iipw'ards of 2Hs. I gi^e the 
payments of twelve ,men regularly employed 
as the criteiioii of tlieir earnings, on the best 
paid description of eoalportcrs’ labour, for 
foui’ weeks at the busiest lime : — ‘ 

December 22 . , A'21 5 5 

„ 15 . . 21 ir G 

„ 8 . . 22 10 1 

November 17 . . 28 8 0 

This gives an average of more tlian 11. 10s. 
per man a-week for this period ; but the 
slackness of trade in the summer, when coals 
are in smaller demand, reduces the average to 
the amount I have stated. In the two weeks 
omitted in tlic above statement, riz, those 
en<Ung December 1st and November 24Lh, 
fourteen men had to be employed, on account 
of the briskness of trade. Their joint eam- 
ings were 39/. 12«. 5d. one week, and 33/. Os, Id. 
the other. By tliis firm each waggoner is paid 
l/p a-week, and Os. extra if he “ do ” 100 tons ; 
that is,^ 6*. between him and the trimmer. 
For every ton above 100 carried out by their 
end trimmer, Id, extra is paid, 


and sometimes 130 are carried out, but 
only at a busy time ; 142 have been carried 
out, but that only was remembered as the 
greatest amount at the -wharf in questiou.' 
For each waggon sent out, the waggoner and 
the trimmer together receive 1(L for “bear 
money” from their emi>hyars. They fre- 
quently receive money (if not drink) from the 
customers, and so tho average of 28«, and up- 
wards is mode up. I saw two waggoners 
fully employed, and Ahey fully corroborated 
this statement. Such payment, however, is 
not the rule. Many give tlie waggoner 21s. 
a-week, and employ him in doing whatever * 
work may bo required. A waggoner at what 
he called “poor work,” throe or four days 
a-week, told mo ho earned about 13y. dh the 
average. 

The scurfs are looked u[)on as, in many 
respects, the refuse of tho trade. They are 
the men always hanging about the wharfs, 
Avaiting for any “ odd job.” Tlioy are gene- 
rally coulportors who cannot be trusted with 
full and regular work, who were described to 
me us “ toiigucy, or drunken,” anxious to get 
a job just to supply any pressing need, cither 
for drink or meat, and careless of other con- 
sequences. Among them, however, are coal- 
jiorters seeking employment, some with good 
cliunicters. Those scurfs, wil-h the silters, 
number, I understand, more than 500,* thus 
altogotlier making, with the coalhackers and 
otlier classes of coalporters, a body of more 
than 2U()0. 

1 now come lotho following statement, mado 
by a gi'iitleiiian who for more than thirty years 
has been familiar with all matters connected 
with the coal -merchants’ trade. “1 cannot, 
siiy,” ho began, “that tlui condilioii of the coal- 
poi'ter (not refeiTing to his earnings, but to 
his moral and inlelhudual improvement) is 
much amended now, for ho is aliout the same 
sort id’ iiuiu that he vus thirty years ago. 
There may be, jiud 1 liave no doubt is, a greater 
degree of sobriety, but 1 fear cliictiy on account 
of the men’s earnings lanng now smaller, and 
their having less means at their command. 
Thirty-five years ago, before the general peace, 
labourers IN ere scarce, and the coalportei’s then 
liad full and ready employment, earnmg from 
2/. to 3/. a-woek, 1 have heard a coalporter 
say that one week he eanied 5/. ; indeed, X 
have heard several say so. After the peace, 
the supjdy of labour for tlio coal-trade greatly 
increased, and tlio coidporters’ eaimings fell 
gradually. The men employed in a good 
establishment thirty years ago, judging from 
the payments in our own establishment as a 
fail’ criterion, were in the receipt of nearly 3/. 
a-wcek on the average. At that time coal was 
delivered by the chaldron. A chaldron wMi 
•omposed of 12 sacks containing 36 bushels, 
and weigliing about 25 cwt. fa ton and a- 
quarter). For the loading of the waggons a 
gang of four men, called ' fillers,' was, and is, 
employed. They were paid Is. 4d. per chal> 
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(Iron ; that is, ^A. per man. This was for 
measuring the coal, glutting it into sacks, and 
putting the sacks into the waggon. The men 
lu tiais gang had nothing to d(f with the con- 
veyance of tile coal to the customers. For that 
purpose two other men were omjdojed; a 
‘ waggoner,’ and a man known as a ‘ trimmer,’ or 
‘ trouiicer,’ wlio accompanied tlie waggoner, and 
aided 1dm in carrying lh(‘. sacks from the 
waggon to the customers’ coal-cellar, and in 
arranging the coal i\lteii delivered, s(» as pro- 
periy to assort the small the large, or 
.indeed making any arrangement witli them 
recpiirod hy the purchaser. 'J'lic waiggoiuT and 
the trimmer weiv' paid Js. each p('r chaldron 
for delivery, but when the coidhad to he carried 
up or\lovn-stairs any disiance, their cliargt} 
was an extra shilling — 2.s. HA. Many of tin' 
iiK'n liavo at that time, when W'ork was bii^k, 
lill(id and delivered liftecn cliaJdrons day by 
da}, provided tlni distance for delivery wjis not 
very far. Drink was sometinn s givi'ii by the 
customers to the waggoner and trimmer who 
liud charge of the coal sent to their houses — 
Xierhaps g('ij(irally given ; and 1 believe it was 
always asked for, unless it hajipened to be 
given witliout asking. At that time 1 did not 
know one teetotaler; I do not know one p«'r- 
fionalJy among those iiaities now. Home t(i(*k 
the pledge, but 1 Ix'hevenonc kept it. In Ibis 
estabhshment wo discourage driiiikeiiiiess idl 
that ivc possibly can. In wagi-s liaiing 
varied from the time of the peace until then, 
a great change took plac(*. Prenious to that 
time a reduction of id. per ton had been made 
in the payiiK'nt of the nu'ii ivlio filled the 
waggons (the fiUers), but not in that of tli 
waggoner or tlie trimmer. The change 1 
allude to was that estabhshed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, providing for the sale of all coal by the 
merchant being by weight instead of by mea- 
sure, This change, it was believed, would 
benefit the public, by ensuring tliem the full 
quantity feu which they bargained. I think it 
has benefited them. Coal was, under the 
former s} stem, measur'd by the bus! i el, and 
there were frequently objections as to the viay 
in which the bushel was tilled. Some deah'rs 
were accused of packing the measure, so as to 
block it up with largt' jjieces of coal, preventing 
the full space being tilb'd with tlie coal. Tlie 
then Act provided tliat the bushel measure 
should be heaped up with tlie coal so as to 
form a cone six inches above the rim of the 
measure. When the new Act came into opera- 
tion the coalporters W'cre paid lOd. a-ton 
among the gang of four fillers, and tho same 
to tho waggoner and tiimmer. Before two 
years this became reduced generally to 9d. The 
gang could load twenty. five tons a-tlay without 
extra toil ; forty tons, and perhaps more, have 
lieen loaded by a gong : but such labour con-' 
tinued would exhaust strong men. With extra 
Work there w'as always extra drink, for tho men 
fancy that their work requires beer ‘ for support.' 
My opinion is tliat a moderate allow'anco of 


good molt liquor, sny tlirco pints a-day w’hen 
work is going on oil day, is of advantage to a | 
eoalportcr. In the winter they fancy it neces- 
sary to drink gin to w'ann them. At one time 
all the men drank more tlian now'. I estimate 
the average earnings of a coalporter fully 
employed now at 1/. a w'oek. TJiere are fur 
more employed at present than when I first 
knew the triul(\ mid tho trade itself has been 
greatly extended by the new wharfs on the 
llegcnt’s Camd, and up and down the river.” 

I liad beard from so many quarters that | 
“beer’’ was a necessity of the coal-labourers’ : 
W'ork, tliat finding tlu^ coalwhippers the most 
iiitclligtail of the vvliole class, 1 thought it best 
to cMl the men togctlier, and to take their 
opinion generally on tho subject. Accordingly 
1 reluriK'd to tlie basketmon’s waiting-room 
at the coahvliipjiers’ ofiico, and, as before, it 
W'as soon crowded. ’J'bere were eighty present. 
Wishing to know whether the cotilbacker’s 
statement ab'eady given, that the drinking ! 
of beer was a ni'cessily of hard labour, 
was a correct om*, J jmL tlie question to the 
men there assembled : “ Is tlie drinking of 
feriiK'iited liquors necessary for performing ! 
Iiard work? How many present believe tliat 
>oii can work without beer?” Those who were 
of opinion tliat it was necessary for the per- 
ibrmunce of thtir labour, were requested to 
bold up their bands, and Joar out of the eighty 
(lid so. 

A basketman who had been working at the 
businofts for four } ears, and for two of those 
yc'urs had been a wiiipper, and so doing the 
li(-‘aviost labour, said that in tlie course of the 
day ho liad been one of a gang who had 
delivered as many as IBl) tons. For this he 
laid requu’cd no drink at all ; cocoa was nil he 
had taken. Tlirt'o men in the room had like- 
wise done wdtliout beer at the heaviest work. 
One w'os a coalwliijijier, and had abstained for 
six } ears. Home (litlerence of opinion seemed 
to exist as to tho number in the trade that 
worked without lajer. Some said 250, others 
not 150. One. man stated that it was impos- 
sible to do without malt litjuor. “ One shilling 
a day proi»orly spent in drink would prolong 
life full ten years,” lie said. ’This was received 
with applause. Many present declared that 
tliey liad tried to do without beer, and had 
injured themselves greatly by the attempt. 

Out of the eighty present, fourteen had tiled 
teetoialism, and had thrown it up after a time 
on account of its injuring their health. One 
man, on tho other hand, said he had given the 
total-abstincncc principle a fair tidal for seven 
months, and had never found liimself in such 
good health before. Another man stated, that 
to do a day’s w'ork of ninety-eight turns, three 
pints of beer W'ero requi.site. All but three 
believed this. Tlie three pints w'ere decided 
to bo requisite in winter time, and four pints, 
or two pots, were considereci to be not too J 
much in a hot summer’s day. Before the | 
present ollice was instituted, each man, they 
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toldjue, drank half.a-pint of gin and six pots 
of beer daily. That was the average — ^many 
drank more. Then they could not do their 
work so well; they were weaker from not 
having so much food. The money went for 
drink insteati of meat. They w'ero always 
quarrelling on board a ship. Drunken men 
could never agree. A portion of beer is good, 
but too much is worse tlian none ut all.” This 
was the unanimous declaration. 

Since this meeting I have been at consider- 
able pains to collect a large amount of evidence 
in connexion with this most important ques- 
tion. The opinion of the most intelligent of 
the class seems to be, tJiat no kind of fermented 
drink is neccssiiry for tlie pei-formanco of the 
hardest labour; ])ut T have sought for and 
obtained the sentiments of all classes, temper- 
ate and intemperate, witli the vi(‘w of fairly 
discussing the subject. Tliese stabunents I 
must reserve till my next letter. At present 
I shall conclude witii the following story of the 
sufferings of the wife of one of the intt'iii- 
perate class : — 

“I have been marrit^d ninctecni or twenty 
years. I was iriumed at Peiiioii, in Oxford- 
shire. We came to London tifteeu years ago. 
My husbtuid first w’orked as a saw} er. I 'or I'levt'i i 
years ho was in the coal-trad(*. lie was in all 
sorts of work, and for the last six mouths he 
was a ‘scurf.’ Wliut he earned all the tinu! 1 
never kiu'w. lie gave me* what lu* likrd, some- 
times nothing at all. In May hist he oril} gavt' 
me 2s. 8(1. for tlie whole month, for m}self and 
two children, I burk'd four cbildrcn. 1 can’t 
tell how we lived then. 1 can’t exprt'ss wliat 
we’ve suffered, all through drink. He gave me 
twenty years of misery tlirougli drink. [This 
was repeated four orfivt? times.] Some days that 
May wo had neither bit nor sup ; the water 
was too had to drink cold, and 1 had to live on 
water put through a few li'uves in the teapot — 
old leaves. Poor people, you know, sir, helps 
poor peojde ; and but for tbe poor neiglibours 
we might have been found dead some day. He 
cared nothing. Many a time I have gone 
without bread to give it to tbe cliildren. Was 
he ever kind to them, do you say, sii*? No ; 
they trembled w'hen they heard his step ; they 
wore afraid of their very lives, he knocked 
them about so; diink niad(; him a savage; 
drink took the father out of him.” Tljis was 
said ivith a flush and a rapid tone, in strong 
contrast with the poor woman’s generally sub- 
dued demeanour. She resumed: — “ IVeiity 
miserable yeai*s through drink! I’ve often 
gone to biing him from the public-house, but 
he seldom would come. He would abuse mo. 
and would drink more because I’d gone for 
him, I've often whispered to him that his 
children was starving : but I durstn’t say that 
aloud when his mates was by. W e seldom had 
a fire. Ho often beat me. I’ve ds. in pawn 
now. Since we came to London I've lost 20/. 
in the pawnshop.” 

This man had died a fortnight before, hav- 
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ing ruptured a blood-vessel. He lay ill six 
days. The parish doctor attended him. His 
comrades “ gathered ” for his burial, but the 
widow had stUl some funeral expcnsi's to pay 
by instalinciits. The room she and the 
children occu})ied was the sann^ ns in the 
husband's lifetime. There was about the room 
I a cold damp smell, arising from l/ad ventihu 
tion and the chilliness of the WTalher. Two 
wuvtched beds almost filled tli(3 ]daco. No 
article w'as w'ortli a ppnny, nor eould a penny 
have been obtained at a side or a paAvnshop. 

The w'omun was cleanly clad, but looked sadly 
])incbed, miserable, and feelde. She earns a * 
little as a w'asberwoman, and did earn it [ 
wbile ber hnsband lived. She bears an excel- ! 
lent cliaracter. Her n'petilioii of the words, 
“/o/cw/// i/(>ars of misery throu(jh drink," was 
vt'ry intiiid. 1 rc'frniiied from a prolonged 
(piestioiiing, as it seemed to excib; her in her 
W'eak state. ' 


B.VLLAST-Ml'lN. 

Hmxa finished witli tbe difierent classes 
of eoal-labourcrs in Jiomlou — the whippers, 
backers, ]mll-backs, tiiinniers, and w-iiggoners 
— Ipuiposc now dealing with tlie ballast-men, 
including the ballast-gelU'rs, the ballust-liglit- 
ermeii, and tbe bid last, -hea\eis of the metro- 
j)olis. My reason fitr pasing from tbe coal to 
the ballast -labourers is, bi'cuusc the latter 
clasr% of lb<3 work-i»eoi)le arc suffi*riug under 
tile same iniquitous and pernicious system of 
employment as llmt from which tliii coal- 
labourers have, reci'ntly been emancipated, 
and the transition will serve to show not only 
the present condition of the ono class of men, 
but the past state of tbe other. 

After treating of the bidlast-labourcrs, I 
purpose impuring into the condition and in- 
come of the stevedores, or men engaged in the 
stowing or unstowing of vossi'ls; and of the 
lumpers and idggers, or those engaged in the 
rigging and unngging of them. It is then 
my intention to pass to tlie corn-labourers, 
such us tlie corn-jiorters, com-runners, and 
timiers, touching incidenlnlly upon the corn- 
meters. After tliis, 1 mean to devote my al- 
' tention to the timber- labourers engagedat tlie 
different timber-docks — as, for instance, the 
Commercial, tlie Grand Surrey', and tlie East 
Country Hocks. I’hcn, in due course, I shall 
come to the wliiiri -labourers and porters, or 
men engaged at the difierent wharfs in Lon- 
don; tlicncc 1 shall digress to the bargemen 
and lightermen, or men engaged in the transit 
of tbe difl'erent cargoes from the ships to 
their several points of destination up or down 
the river; and finally, I slinJl treat of tho 
yvatermen, the steam boot-men, and pier-men, 
or thosf' engaged in the transit of passengers 
along the Thames. These, with the dock- 
j labourers, of whom I have before treated, will, 
ll believe, exhaust tho subject of tlie long- 
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shore labcmrers ; and the whole will, I trust, 
form, when completed, such a body of facts 
and information, in connexion with this par- 
tionlor branch of labour, as has never before 
been collected. I am happy to say, that, with 
some few exceptions, I have received from the 
di^rent official f^entlemcn not only every cour- 
tesy and considci-ation, but all the assistance 
and cc).op<‘rafion that it lay in tlioir power to 
atlbrd me. Every class seems to look upon 
tho present inquiry as an importnnt under- 
taking, and aU, savii the (*lerk of tho Coal 
F4xchange and tho Doputy-Suporinteudeut of 
'the London Locks, liavo shown themselves 
not only willing, but anxious, t(j lend a hand 
towards expediting llio result. 

Before quitting the subject of tlie coal- 
mark ot, let me endeavour to amve at fin esii- 
mato as to the amount of wealth annually 
brought into the port of London by means 4)f 
the colliers, and to sot forth, ns far as possible, 
the proportion in wliicli it is distiibuted. I 
have already givt'u some statistics, which, 
notivith standing the objections of a coal- 
rnerchnnt, who, in a letter to u joun’al, 
statc^d that I had reekcniod the number 
ships at twice the rcjal quantity, were 
* tained from such sources, and, I may add, 
with BO much care and caution, as t<i render 
tliem tins most accui'ate information cnjuibJe j 
of being procured at present on the subject. 
Tlie statistics of the numb(‘r of tons of coals 
brought into the port of London in the year 
1HA8, the niunber of vess<‘ls employed, of the 
voyages made by those vcsscds collectively, 
and of the seamen engaged in tho tratlic, were 
furnished by tin* Clerk of the Coal Exchange 
at the time of the opening of the new build- 
ing. Had the eoal-mercliont, tljorefore, made 
it his duty to devote the same time and care 
to the investigation of the truth of my state- 
ments that I liave to the collection of lh(.*m, he 
would not only have avoided committing the 
very errors he condemns, but would have dis- 
played a more comprehensive knowledge of 
ids business. 

In 1B48 there were imported into the Lon- 
don coal market 8,418,340 tons of coal, TJiese 
were sold U) the public at an average l ate all 
the year round of 22s. iUl, a ton. Hence tlie 
sum expended in the mctrop(dis for coal in 
that year was 3,H4r),G82/. 10*. 

There are 21,000 seamen en- 
gaged in Lie coal trade, and 
getting on an average 8/. 10s. 
per man per voyage. J^hich 
of these men makes between 
4 and 5 voyages in tlie 
course of the year. Hence 
the average earnings of each 
man per year will bo 1 5/. 18s., 
exclusive of his keep ; calcu- 
lating that at Os. per week, 
or 18/. per year, • wo have 
28/. IBs. for the expense of 


each of the seamen employed. 

Hence, as there ore 21,600 
sailors in the coal trade, tho 
total yearly cost would be . ^624,240 0 0 
There ai« 170 coal-meters, earn- 
ing, on an average, 21. per 
week, or 104/. per year each 
man. This would make the 
tot:il sura paid in the year to 
tlio coal-meters . . . 17,080 0 0 

There are 2000 coal-whippers, 
earning 15s. 1^</. each per 
ivoek, or 89/. 6s. Ik/, per man. 

Hence the total sum paid in 
tlie couree of last yi'ar to the 
coal-\\hi|)])ers was . . 78,050 0 0 

There are 8000 cosil- porters 
earning, on an average, 1/. 
per oek, or 52/. per year per 
man, so that they receive an- 
nually 150,000 0 0 

Hence the total amount paid 

per year to the working-men 
ong.iged in bringing and de- 
livering cools in tho London 
market is ... . 41870,570 0 0 

T]k‘ area of nil the coal-fields of Great Britain 
lias been roughly estimated at 9000 square 
miles. The produce is buj>posod to be about 
82,000,000 tons annually, of which 10,000,000 
tons are consumed in the iron-works, 8,500,000 
tons are shipped coastwise, 2,500,000 tons ai’e 
exported to fondgn countries, and 11,000,000 
tons distributed inland for miscellaneous pur- 
l)oses. Near upon 4,000,000 ions were brought 
to London by ships and otliemse in the year 
1848, and it is computed that about one-eighth 
part of this, or 500,000 toJis, were consumed 
by the gas-works. 

Odie pi’ico of coals as quoted in the London 
market is the price iq) to the time when the 
coals are wliipped from the ships to tho mer- 
chants’ barges. It includes, 1st. the value of 
the coals ; 2d. tho expense of transit Irom the 
pit to the ship ; 3d. the frciglit of tlie ship to 
London ; 4th. the Thames’ dues; and 5th. tho 
whii)ping. The difference between the market 
price and that paid by the consumer is made 
up of the expense incurred by the coaLmer- 
chaut for hoi’ges, whai’fs, waggons, horses, 
wages, coal-porters, <tc., to his profit and risk. 
In 1880 the expenses incurred by the mer- 
chant from tlie time he bought a ship -load of 
coals to the deposition of them in the cellars 
of his customers amounted, on an average, it 
was said, to 7.9. a ton. These expenses com- 
prise commission, lighterage, porterage, cart- 
age, shooting, metage, market -dues, land- 
metage, and other items. At the present time 
the expenses must be considerably lower, the 
wages of the labourers and the meters having 
been lowered full 50 per cent, though the de- 
mand fur and consumption of coal has in- 
creased at nearly the same rate; indeed the 
law of the coal-market appears to be, that in 
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t)ro])«rtion as the demand for the article rises, 
s(j do the wa^es of the men engaged in the 
bni>ply of 

As the ballast-heavers are under the thral- 
dom of the same demoralising and oppressive 
system as that which the cool-whippers re- 
cently suffered under, it may be as well, before 
going fiuther, to lay before the reader the fol- 
lowing concise account of tho terms on which 
the latt(?r were engaged before the Cotd-whip- 
pers’ Office was established. 

Until the last few years tho coal-wliippers 
suffered themselves to be duped in an extra- 
ordinary way by publicans and petty sliop- 
Iceepers on shore. Tho custom was, for the 
captain of a cohl-sliip, when he required a cargo 
to he whipped, to apjdy to ono of these publi- 
oims for a gang ; and a' gang was accordingly 
sent from the public-house. There was no 
professed or pre-arranged deduction fnun tlui 
price paid for the work ; tlio captain paid tin.' 
2 )ublican, and the publican paid the coal- 
whijjpers ; but tho juiddleman had his prolit 
jmother way. Tlie coal-whipper was expech'd 
to come to tho i)uhiic-houso in tho morning : 
to driuk while wailing for work, to take drink 
viLh him to the ship, to drink again when thr 
day’s work was over, and to linger about and 
i'l the puhUc-huuso until almost bed-time be- 
fore his day’s wages were paid. I’lie consc- 
(juenco was, ihat an enomious ratio of his 
earnings went every week to the publican. 
The publicans were wont to divddo their de- 
j) en dan ts. into two classes — tlie constant men 
and the straggh'rs, of wliom the former were 
first served whenever a cargo was to ho 
whipped; in return for this they were ox- 
liectcd to spend almost the whole of thmr 
sjiore time in the public-house, and even to 
take up their lodgings there. 

Tho captains jireferreil ai>pl}ing to the 
publicans to engaging tbe men thmiiselvos, 
because it saved them trouble; and because 
(as was pretty well understood) the publi- 
cans curried favour with them by indirect 
means; grocers and small shopkeejicrs did 
tho same, and tho coal-whippers had then to 
I'uy bad tind dear groceries instead of bad an<l 
dear beer and giii. Tlio Legislature tried by 
various means to protect the coal-whifijiers, 
hut the publicans contrived means to evade 
the law. At length, in 1843, an Act was 
passed, which has placed the coal-whippers 
in a far more advantageous position. 

Tho transition from coal-labour to ballast- 
lahour is gradual and easy, and would bo even 
if the labourers were not kindred in suffering. 

Tho coal -ships, when discliarged by tho 
whippers, must get hack to the north ; and as 
there are not cargoes enough from London to 
freight them, they must take in ballast to 
make the ships heavy enough to sail in safety. 
This ballast is chiefly ballast or sand, dredged 
wp from the bed of the Thames at and near 
Woolwich Ecach. Th^ Trinity House takes 
upon itself this duty. The captain, when he 


requires to sail, applies to this Ballast Office, 
and the required weight of ballast is sent to 
the ship in lighters belonging to tho Trinity 
House, the captain paying so much a ton for 
it. About 80 tons on an average are required 
for eacli vessel, and the quantity tlms sup- 
plied by the Trinity House is about 10,000 
tons per week. Somo of the ships ore bal- 
lasted with chalk talven from Purfleet; all 
ballast taken from higher up the river than 
that point must he supplied by tlio Trinity 
House. When the ship reaches the Tyne, tlie 
ballast is of no further use, but it must not bo 
emptied into tliat river ; it has, therefore, to 
be deposited on tho hanks, where huge mounds 
aro now collected two or three hundred feet 
higli. 

New places on tho banks of the river have 
to he discovered for this di'posit as tho ballast 
mounds keep increasing, for it must be recol- 
l<‘<*tftd that the vessels leave these ports — no 
matter for what destination — with coal, and 
may return in ballast. Indeed a railway has 
been formed from the vicinity of South Shields 
to a waste place on the sea shon?, hard by the 
mouth of the Tyne, where tho ballast may bo 
conv(‘ycd at small cost, its further acciunula- 
tion on tho river bank being found an incum- 
brance. “It is really something moro than a 
metaphor,” it lias been said, “ to designate 
this a transfer of tho bod of tho Thames to tho 
hanks of the Tyne.'' We may add as another 
cliaracteristic, tliat some of the older ballast 
mounds are ovei-grown with herbage. As the 
vessels from foreign ports returning to tho 
coal-ports in ballast, liavo not unfrequoutly to 
take soil on booi’d for ballast, in which roots 
and seeds are C(mtained, somo of there 
struggle into vegetation, so tliat Italian flowers 
not unfrc(iueutly attempt to bloom in Durham, 
Yorkshire, or Northumherland, while some 
liavc sunived tlio climate and have spread 
around ; and thus it is that botanists trace the 
history of plants Mliich are called indigenous 
to the ballast-hills. 

Before trenting of tho ballast labourers 
themselves I shall give a brief history of the 
ballast lavrs. 

Ships are technically said to he in ballast 
when they sail without a cargo, having on 
hoard only the stores and other articles requi- 
site for tho use of the vessel and crew, as well 
as of any jiassengors wlio may bo iDroceeding 
Avitli her upon the voyago. In favour of vessels 
thus circumstanced it is usual to dispense with 
many formalities at tho custom-houses of tho 
ports, and to remit the payment of the dues 
and charges levied upon ships liaving cargoes 
on honnl. A foreign vessel proceeding from 
a British port may take clialk on hoai'd as 
ballast. Ecgulations have at vaiious times 
been made in different ports and countries, 
dotemriining the modes in which ships may 
he supplied with ballast, and in what manner 
they may discharge the same, such regulations 
being necessaiy to prevent injury to harbours. 
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Charles T. published a proclamation in 1636, 
ordering that none shall buy any ballast out 
of the river Thames but a i)erson appointed 
by him for that purpose. And this appoint- 
ment was sold for the king’s profit. Since 
then tho soil of the river Thames has been 
vested in the corporation of the Trinity House, 
and a fine of 10/. may be recovered for every 
ton of ballast taken out of the river without 
the authority of the corporation. Ships may 
take on board land-ballast from any quarries 
or pits east of Woolwich by paying Id. per ton 
^to tho Trinity House. Tor river-ballast the 
'corporation are authorised by Act of Parliament 
to make other charges. 'J'he receipts of the 
Trinity House from this source were 33,501/. in 
the year 1840. and their expenses were 31,622/., 
leaving a clear, profit of 1669/. Tho ballast 
of all ships or vessels coming into the Thames 
must bo unladen into a lighter, and if any 
ballast be thrown into tho river tho master of 
the vessel whence it is thrown is liable to a 
fine of 20/. Some such regulation is usually 
enh)rccd at every port. 

Before proceeding further with my present 
subject, it is i)roper that I should express my j 
acknowledgments of the ready courtesy with 
which the oflicial infonnation necessary fi»r 
tho full elucidation of my subject was supplied 
to mo by tho Secretary of the principal Ballast 
Office at Trinity House, Tower Hill. I have 
always observed, that when the heads of a de- 
partment willingly supply information to go 
before the public, I fin cl in the further course 
of my investigations that under such depart- 
ments the claims of the labourer are not only 
acknowledged but practically allowed. On the 
other hand, if official gentlemen neglect (which 
is to refuse) to supply the returns and other 
information, it is because the inquiry is un- 
palatable to them, as the public may find that 
in their departments the fair claims of the 
labourers are not allowed. Wore the poor 
ballast-heavers taken \mder the protection of 
the corporation of tho Trinity House (some- 
thing in the same way that Parliament has 
placed the coal-whippers imder the guardian- 
ship of a board of commissioners) the good 
done would he great indeed, and the injury 
would be none : for it cannot he called an in- 
jury to prevent a publican forcing a man to 
buy and swallow bad drink. 

By charter of Queen Elizabeth in the 36th 
year of her reign, the lastago and ballastage, 
and ofilce of lastage and ballastage, of all ships 
and other vessels betwixt tlio bridge of the 
city of London and tho main sea, I am informed 
by the Secretary of tlic Trinity Company, was 
granted to the Master Wardens and Assistants 
of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond. 
This was renewed, and the gravel, sand, and 
soil of the river Thames granted to the said 
master wardens, <Src.for the ballasting of ships 
and vessels in the 15th year of Charles II., and 
again in tho 17th year of the reign of that 
monarch. This last-named charter remains 


in force, and has been confirmed by Acts of 
Parliament at different times ; by which Acts 
also various regulations in relation to the 
conduct of the ballast service, the control of 
the persons employed therein, and the prices 
of the ballast supplied, have been established. 
The Act now in force is the 6th and 7th Viet, 
cap. 57. 

The ’number of men employed in lighters 
as ballast-getters, or in barges convejdng it 
from the dredgers, is 245, who are paid by the 
ton raised. 

The number of vessels entered for ballast 
in the year 1848 was : 

Colliers • . . • 6,480 

British merchant vessels • 3,000 
Aliens .... 1,054 

Total vessels , 11,224 

The total quantity of ballast supplied to 
shipping in the year 1848 was 015,019 tons, or 
tl)ercahouts ; such ballast being gravel raised 
from the heel of the river Thames and delivered 
alongside of vessels, either lying in the different 
docks or being afloat in the stream between 
London-bridge and Woolwich. 

The miruber of vessels employed in this 
service is 09, viz 

Mon. 

3 steam dredging-vessels, having 

8 men in each ... 24 

43 lighters, having 4 men in each . 172 

0 lighters, having 5 men in each • 45 

14 barges, having 2 men in each . 28 

69 Total 261> 

The ballast is delivered into the vessels from 
the lighters and barges by men called ballast- 
heavers, who ore employed by the vessel, and 
are not in tho service of the Trinity House. 

I now come to the nature of the ballast 
labour itself. This is divisible into tlireo 
classes: that performed by tlie ballast-get- 
ters, or those who are engaged in raising 
it from the bed of the Thames ; by the 
ballast-lighters, or those who are engaged 
in carrying it from the getters to the ships 
requiring it; and by the ballast-heavers, or 
those wlio are engaged in putting it on board 
of such ships. The first and second of these 
classes have, according to their own account, 

“ nothing to complain of,” being employed by 
gentlemen who, judging by the wanton neg- 
lect of labouring men by their masters, so 
general in London, certainly exhibit a most 
extraordinary consideration and regard for 
their work-people ; and tho change from the 
indifference and callousness of the coal- 
merchants to the kindness of the corporation 
of the Trinity House is most gratifying. The 
ballast-heavers constitute an entirely different 
class. They have eveiy one, to a man, deep 
and atrocious wrongs ^ complain of, such as 
I am sure ore unknown, and which, when once 
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itiadG public, >viU at once demand some 

remedy. 

i must, however, first deal with 
The Ballast-Gettees. 

Or these there are two sub-classes, viz. thos' 
engaged in obtaining the ballast by steam 
power, and tliose who still procure it as of old 
by muscular power. 

Of seven dredging-engines employed in the 
collecting of ballast from the bed of the 
Thames there are three, the Hercules, the 
Guliath, and the Samson. These are now 
stationed respectively in Barking lloach, Half 
Ilcach near Dagenham, and the bottom of 
Half-way Beach off Rainham. Most persons 
who have proceeded up or down the Thames 
will have ])crceived black unshapely masses, 
with no visible indications that they may be 
classed with steam-vessels except a chimney 
and smoke. These are the dredging-vessels; 
they are of about 200 tons burden. The 
engines of the Hercules and the Samson are 
of 20-horse power, — tliose of the Goliath ore 
25. "When tlic process of dredging is carried 
on, the use of the dredging-vessel is obvious 
to any spectator; hut I believe that most per- 
sons imagine the object to be merely to deepen 
the river by removing iueqiiulitii's in its bed, 
and so to render its navigation easier by 
equalizing its depth, and in some degrees 
checking the power of cross-currents, Tew 
ai’e aware that an ulterior object is gained. 

I visited one of these steam-dredgers, and ^\as 
very courleoubly shown over it. The first 
feeling was an impression of the order, regu- 
laiity, and triiimess that prevailed. In the 
engineers’ department, too, there was an 
aspect, as well as a feeling, of extreme snug- 
noss, the more perceptible both to the eye and 
the body from its contrast with the intense 
cold on the muddy river outside, then running 
down in very strong ebb. In the engineers' 
department there was more than cleanliness ; 
there was a brightness about the brass-handles 
attached to the machinciy, and, indeed, about 
every portion of the appai’atus at all suscepti- 
ble of brightness, which indicated a constant 
and systematic attention by well-skilled hands. 
Each dredger carries eight men, tho master 
(called the cajitain, commonly enough, on the 
river), two engineers, an engineer’s assistant, 
two legsmen (who attend to the ladders), and 
three men for general puqiosos. They arc 
all called engine-men. The master of the 
dredger I visited had the weatlier-henten look 
of the experienced seaman, and the quiet way 
of talking of past voyages wliich is found 
generally in men who have really served, 
whether in the merchant service or royal 
navy. He resided on board the dredger with 
his wife and family, the principal cabin being 
a very comfortable parlour. All the men live 
on board, having their timis for visit to tlie 
shore from Saturday morning, noon, or evening 


(as their business permits), to Monday morn- 
ing. Their sloeping-places arc admirable for 
cleanliness. All the dredgers ai’c under the 
control of the corporation of the Trinity House. 
They are, as it was worded to me, as strong 
as wood and iron can make them. But for 
secure anchorage these dredgers would soon go 
adrift. Colliers beating up or down occasionally 
run against the dredgers: this happens mostly 
in light winds, when the masters of these 
colliers are afraid to^ let go tlieir anchors. 
The machinery consists of a steain-engiiie and 
spur-gear for directing tlie buckets. TJie 
application of the steam-power I need not* 
minutely describe, as it does not difier from 
other applications where motion has to be 
communicated. It is connected wth sti’ong 
ron beams, having cogged and connected 
wheels, which wlien pul into operation give 
upward and downward motion to tho buckets. 
These buckets are placed on ladders as they 
are called, one on each side the vessel. These 
adders (or shafts) consist of three heavy 
beams of w'ood,linnly bolted together and fitted 
with friction -wheels. To each ladder 20 

>uckets are attaclicd, each bucket holding 2^ 
3 wt. of gravel. Each biu^ket is attached by 
oints to the next, and a series of holes permits 
tlio water drawm up witli the deposit to ooze 
nit. When Ujo bucket touches tlie bottom of 
lie river it dips, as it is called. A rotaiy 
motion being communicated, the construction 
ensures the buckets being brought up fiat on 
he ladder until a due height is attained, when 
Be rotaiy (or circular) motion again comes 
nto play, and llie conlenis of the bucket are 
3inptied into a lighter moored alongside, and 
Jio empty bucket is driven down to be refilled. 
I’lie contents so drawn up arc disposed of for 
ballast, which is the ulterior purpose I liavo 
alluded to. Upon an average the biujkets 
revolve once in two minutes. That time, how- 
ever, varii‘s, from the nature of the bed of the 
river. Tho Goliath and tlie Samson being 
fitted up with marine engiiies drive the fastest. 
The throe vessels have lor the last year worked 
withiu a circle of a mile. The quantity of 
ballast raised depends upon the demand, as 
well as upon the clmracter of the deposit at 
the bottom of the river. Between JiOO and 
1000 tons have been raised in 7^ hours, some- 
times in a like period less tlian 500 tons liuve 
been raised. The dredger I was on board of 
has taken in a year from 180,000 to 190,000 
tons, A stratum of mud 2,] foot had been 
raised, then 3 feet of gi'avel, and achiilk bottom 
was anticipated. In some plact's 15 feet have 
been so cleared away to a cliuJk bottom. In 
others 15 feet have been so worked off, and no 
bottom but gravel reached. The gravel lies 
in shoals. Sometimes tho dn'dgers come to 
hard conglomerate gravel, as compact as a 
rock. No fossils liave been found. In a few 
places a clay bottom has been met with. The 
men in the dredgers are paid according to the 
number of tons raised, the proceeds being 
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duly apportioned. They work as frequently by 
night as by day, their labour depending upon 
the time when an order for a supply of ballast 
is received. Each lighter holds CO tons of 
ballast. 'J’lie dredgers above bridge are the 
property of individuals working witli the con- 
currence of the civic corporation of London. 
Those l>elow bridge are, as T have said, under 
the control of the coq)oration of the 'J’nnity 
House. The Hercules was the first Trinity 
House dretlger worked by sbaim. Private 
inchvicluals, however, employed steam somu'r 
tluui the Trinity House authorities to draw up 
materials to mix with lime for building pur- 
poses. The lirst Trinity House steam -dredger 
was started ni 18137. 

I had some convei-salion with a man em- 
ployed on one of the steam-dredgers. JI(‘ 
described the ju'ocess carried on there as ] 
have gi\en it, estimating the hms of ballast 
raised at about iilOO a-weelc. He expressed a 
sense <>f his good fortune in having tln^ em- 
jdoymeiit he had; he avms an ell used, and 
Avouldn’t like to change. He derliiied staling 
his earnings (otherwise than that ho had lus ! 
fair share) until he suav his master, and of 
course I did not press him farther on tlic 
subject 

Tlie ballast-getters arc men emidoycd in 
raising ballast from the bed of tlie river by 
bO(bly labour. The apjiarntus by wbicb this 
is efteeted consists of a long stall’ or pole, about 
tbirty-fiA^e feet in length. At tlje end of tins 
is on iron “ spoon’' or ring, nndoriieath AAbieb 
is a lealbcni bag liolding about 20 CAvt. Tlie | 
ballast is raised on board the working-light (U’h | 
by means of this spoon. 'J' he working-lighters ! 
carry six hands; that is, a stalfsman AvJiose duty 
it is to attend to the staff; a bagman, Avho 
empties the bag ; a cbiimsmau, Avho liauls at j 
tlie chain ; a lieelsman, aaIio lets go the pall of 
the Avineh ; and two trimmers, an ho trim the 
ballast in the lighter as fast as it conics in. 
Previous to the men getting at AN'ovk, the stall's- 
mnn takes hold of the sjiooii to feci AAluTeahoiit 
the ballast-bed lies. When this is found, he 
puis d(»Nvu his “ sets,” ns it is tenned, — llint is 
to say, be drives the iron-tipped sj»:irs that he 
has with liini in the lighter into the ground, 
so as to steady the craft. This done, the statfs- 
inan seizes hold of the midillo of Iho staff, 
Avhile tho bargeman takes tin; bag and the 
cliainsrnan the chain, Avliieli is fastoned to the 
iron ring or spoon; the stall’ is thus UiroAvn 
overhoai'd into tlie Avaier, about midway of (be 
ligliter, and the tide carries the spoon doAAm 
loAviU’ds the stern. The statl'^siunn then fastens 
the stair to the lighter by means of the gall- 
string or rope attached to the side of the, atsscI. 
At the same time the men go fonvard to heave 
at the winch, round the roll of which the chain 
attnclied to the spoon itself is wound. All the 
men, Avith tlie exception of the staff^maii, then 
heave away, and so drag the spoon along the 
bed of the river. When the staffsman feels 
that the bag is full, he leaA’es go of the gaff- 


string and goes -forward to heave with the men 
as well. Immediately the gaff string i-s undone 
the top part of the staff falls back on an oar 
that projects from the after -part of the vessel, 
and the bag is then raised by means of the 
winch and chain to the level of tlie gunAvalo 
of the craft ; then the hagsman hauls it ip and 
empties it into the lighter, Avhile the two trim- 
mers spread the ballast discharged. The 
sjioon can only be worked Avbcn the tide is 
nearly doA/vn, because the water Avould be too 
deep for the set to bring the craft steady. To 
hoist the 20 CAvt. of halhist in the bag will 
reipiire the Avhole fcircc of tlie six men ; nnd 
none but the AXTy strongest are use. TJio 
ballast- getters arc all verypoAATrful men ; they 
are mostly vcq tall, big honed, and muscular. 
Many of tluun arc upwards of six fe('t high, 
and have backs tNvo feet broad. “ I lined seven 
balf-limidredweiglils with one of niy liaiids,” 
said one whom I saA\^ He Avas a man of thirty- 
nine years of ago, and stood half an inch over 
SIX feet, Avhilc another Avas six feet Iavo inches. 
'L’licy AVN're indeed oxti'aordinnri ly fine* speeimens 
of tlie I'higlisli labourer, making our boasted 
Lif(* guardsman apjiear almost Aveak and effe- 
minate lu comparison aatIIi tliem. Before the 
steam drN'dging-iuigincs an ere introduced, 1 am 
inlormed the hiillast-gettors AA'ere e\'en bigger 
and heavier men than they are now. Tlu; 
hallnst-g(‘tt('rs seldom or never fish up any* 
tiling besides ballast. Four orfiA'C yours liack 
thcN Avere lucky enough to liaul up a box of 
silver idatc ; but they consider a bit of old 
iron or a bit of copjier Aery good luck now. 
The six men generally raise sixty ions eighteen 
feet high ill the course of the tide, Avliicli is at 
tilt* rat(' of 22,400 lbs. each man in three hours : 
this makes the quantity raised per hour by 
each man npAAmrds of 7400 llis. The price 
paid is Hrf. per ton, or 2/. for sixty Ions ; this 
is shared equally among five of the men, Avho 
receive 8.s. a piece as their pro])oriion, and out 
of this they juiy 8s. fh/. a tide to the steni- 
trinimpr,Avhonfi they einjiloy — the Trinity (Com- 
pany ahoAving only five mmi and the ballast- 
getters engaging the sixth man themselves. 
Upon an average tlie hallast-gettcrs do about 
thr(‘(' loads in the Aveek tlirougliout tlie year, 
— this, deducting the money iiaid to the sixth 
man, makes the earnings of each hallasi-gettcr 
come to about 22.v. tlirougliout the jear. The 
staffsman is allowed 20L- a year to keep tlie 
craft in gear. The hallast-gotters usually Avork 
above the dredging-engines, mostly about Wool- 
Avich ; there the cleanest ballast is to be got. 
The Trinity Company they speak most higldy 
of; indeed the coiporation aro universally 
s])oken of as excellent masters : the men say 
they haA'e nothing to complain of. They get 
their money on every Friday night, and have 
no call to spend a farthing of their earnings 
otherwise than as they please. They only 
wish, they add, that the ballast-hcaA’^ers were 
as AN ell off. “ It would be a good job if they 
was, poor men,” say one and all. 
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The second class of ballast-laliourcrs are 

The Ballast-Lightermen. 

These are men engaged by the Trinity Com- 
pany to carry the ballast in the company’s 
barges and lighters from the steam dredging- 
engines to the ship’s side. The corporation 
has fifty-two lighters and fourteen barges, 
all sixty-ton craft, lilach lighter carries four 
men, and thero are two men in each barge ; 
80 that altogether 108 lightermen and 28 
bargemen are employed in bringing the bal- 
last from 4bo engines. These men arc not 
required to have a license from the Water- 
man’s Com])aTiy, like other liglit<‘rmen and 
bargem(‘n on the Thames, and lliat is on(‘ 
of tl)e reasons for my dealing with them at 
present. They form a class of labourers by 
themselves, and I treat of thorn here h(‘f*ause 
it appears the fittest ])lare for a statement of 
their condition and earnings. Besides the 
lighti'nncn and bargemen eiigag<‘d in carrying 
the ballast from the steam dredging-iuaehiiics, 
there are others emiduycd on board what arc 
calk'd the working-ligbtc'rs ; these arc vc'ssels 
in which ballast is got up from the Ix'd of the 
river by muscular labour. There arc ten of 
these working-lighters, and six imm engaged 
in each, or m all sixty men emiiloyed m raising 
ballast by such means. There ani threi' steam 
di’edging-eugincs employing each eight men, 
or twenty-four in all; so that there are alto- 
gether 220 labouring men engaged in the bal- 
last service of the Trinity Company. Thich of 
the canyiiig lighters has astuffsinanormaslcT 
and three men. The lighters all carry sixty 
tons of ballast, and make upon an average 
between three and four voyages a-week, or 
about seven in llie foilnight. There is no 
place of deposit for tin) ballast brought up the 
river from the engines ; it is left in the lighter 
until required. The ballast chiotly consists of 
gravel; indeed the ships -Mill mostly refuse 
anything else. When there is a plentiful 
supply of ballast tlicy will refuse clay in par- 
ticular. Clayey ballast is wdiat is termed bad 
ballast. Upon uu average there are thirty 
loads, or 1800 tons of ballast, brought ui> by 
the lighters every day from the engines. In 
the course of the year there are between 
650,000 and 000,000 tons of ballast supplu'd 
by the three steam dreclging-macliines. “ It is 
about three-aiid-tw'oiily years since the steam 
dredging-engine first came out,” said the party 
■who gave me the above infornialion. “Toi 
the last twenty years I should think the com- 
pany have been raising about 500,000 tons of 
gravel from the bed of the river. Thirty years 
ago I thought the ballast would soon be out, 
but there appears to be little or no ditference; 
and yet the slioals do not fill up again after 
being once taken away. In Barking Keach 
1 am sure there is six feet more water now 
than there was tliirty years ago ; there was at 
that time a large shoal in that part of the river, 


called Barking Shelf; it w'as certainly a mile 
long and half a mile wide. The vesmk would 
gromid upon it long before low watc'r. At 
some tides it used to sli-ip diy, and at low 
tide generally there was about six foot of water 
over it. That part of the river is now the 
deepest about Barking, and as deej) as the best 
of places in the Thames. AYbcn I first came 
to London wo were pre^ented from getting the 
ballast from aiiywliert else than Barking, on 
account of the great slioals there; but now 
the great ballast^bcd is between four and lu<; 
miles lower down. The river lias bei*n very* 
nearly cleared of sluuils by tlic (Iretlgiiig-cu- 
ginos, from Limeboiise Beach to the bottom 
of Half Beach. The only slioal in the way o! 
the luuigatiou below the Ikiol is what is culled 
Woolwich Slu'lf: there is iudi'od another slioul, 
hut this consists of stiff clay or conglomcrafc, 
and tlic eiigini's cmniot work through it. Tlio 
men on hoard the carrying-lighters are paid 
5(7. ii-toii for bunging the ballast from the 
dvedging-engines to the ships; lliis is equally 
duided among the four mcu. 'J'ht' stailsinuii, 
in addition to his fourth share, receives U)/. 
a-yenr for his extra duties ; but out of this ho 
has to buy oars for the boat and lighter, locks, 
fenders, and sliovcks. Upon an aYcrago the 
cost of these will be about n-yoar. kach 
man’s share of the sixty-toii load is 0.«. Jk/. ; 
and thero arc about seven loads brought up 
by each lighter in the fortnight. Some weeks 
the men can cam as much as d7s., hut at others 
they cannot got move than I2.<f. Or?. “1 did 
myself only two load lust week,” said niy in- 
formant. “When th(a*o is little or no * Ncnt,’ 
as wo call it, for tlio ballast — that is, but a 
slight demand for it — we lui\c but little work. 
Upon an aviTagi', each lighh'rmun makes from 
21s. to 22s. a-woek. At the time of the strike 
among the pitmen in the North, the lighter- 
men, generally, only dhl about two load a-w'eek 
throughout Iho year; but tlieu the following 
year we lind as much as we could do. The 
'JTinity (’ompany, whom I serve, and have 
servoil for thirty years, arc excelh'Tit masters 
to us Avhen we arc sick or well. The coipora- 
tion of the 'J'rinity House allow the married 
lightermen in their service JOs*. and the single 
ones 7s. (id. a-week, as long as they are ill. L 
have known the allowance given to nn ii b)r 
two years, and for this i\e imy nothing to 
any bemtit society or provident fund. If wo 
beiong to any sncli society wo ha\o our sick 
money from them indepi’iideiit of Unit. ,T1 jo 
superannuation niom'v is now (!/. a year; but 
1 understand,'’ continued tlie man, “ that the 
company intend iiu-reasing it next Tuesday. 
Some of the old men were ordered up to the 
house a little Aviiile ago, and were asked what 
they could live conitortahly upon, and one of 
the gentlemen there promised them that no 
more of us sliould go to the workhouse. They 
do not provide ariy school for our children ; a 
great many of the lightermen neither read nor 
1 write. I never heard any talk ofdhe company 
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erecting a school, cither for the instruction of 
their men or their men’s families. All I can 
say is, that in all my dealings with the Trinity 
Corporation I have found them very land and 
considerate masters. They are always ready 
to listen to the men, and they have hospitals 
for the sick in their employ and midwives for 
the wives of the labourers; and they bury, 
free of exiJcnse, most of the men that die in 
their service. To the widows of their deceased 
servants they allow (i/. a-year ; and if there be 
any children, they give 2s. a-month to each 
under fourteen years old. I never knew them 
to reduce the lightennen’s w^ages ; they have 
rather imTcased than lowered tliom. After 
the introduction of the steam-dredging ma- 
chines we were better off than we were before. 
Ih*evious to that time the lightermen were get- 
ters as well, and then the labour was so hard 
that the expenses of the men for living were 
more than tliey are now.” 

I now come in due order to 

The Ballast-11 eavehs. 

Of these I can at pi*esent give hut a general de- 
scription. The individual instances of oppres- 
sion thatj have sought out X must resene for 
a subsociuont l)ago, when I most iieartiJy hope 
tliat the publication of the iniquity of wJiicIi 
these poor fellows are the >ictiins, will he at 
least instrumental in putting an end to a most 
vile and wicked plan for the degradation and 
demoralization of our fellow- creatures. I’hc 
tales I have to tell arc such as must rouse 
every heart not positively indurated by the love 
of gain. I must, however, he here content, 
as 1 said before, with merely describing the 
syst-cm. 

TJio duty of the ballast-heaver is to licave 
into the holds of the ship the ballast brought 
alongside the vessel by the Ti-inity-lighlcrs 
from the drodging-engincs. The sliips take 
in ballast either in the docks or in the Bool. 
When the ship is cranky-huilt, and cannot 
stand steady after a portion of her cargo lias 
been discdiargod, she usually takes in what is 
called shifting or stiffening ballast. 'J’he 
ballast is said to stiffen a cranky vessel, 
because it has the effect of making her firm 
or steady in the water. The quantity of 
ballast required by cranky vessels depends 
upon the build of tlie ships. Sixty tons of 
cargo will stiffen the most cranky vessel. 1 
am informed by those who liave been all their 
lives at the business, tliat they never knew a 
vessel, however cranky, hut what GO tons’ 
weight would stiffen her. Some vessels are 
so stiff-built, that tliey can discliarge the 
whole of their cargo without taking in any 
ballast at all. Tliese are generally ffat-bot- 
.toincd vessels, whereas cranky vessels are 
built shaip towards the keel. Tlie colliers 
are mostly flat-bottomed vessels, and could in 
calm wTaiher return to the north without 
eitlier ballast or cargo in them. This, how 


ever, is not allowed by the owners. The 
generalityof ships discharge all their cargo 
before they take in any ballast. The cranky- 
built ships form the exception, and begin 
taking in ballast when they are about three- 
parts discharged. When a ship requires bal- 
last, the owner or one of his agents or servants 
applies to the Trinity House for the quantity 
notided. If the ship belong to the merchant 
service, and is lying in any of tho docks, the 
owner has to pay Is. 7d. per ton to the Trinity 
Company for the ballast supplied: hut if the 
merchant vessel be lying in the Pool, then 
the price is 1^. per ton, and jf the vessel 
he a collier, the price is Is. per ton. On ap- 
plication being made at the Ballast OflSce, tlie 
l>arty is supplied with a hill, specifying the 
name and situation of the vessel, the quantity 
of ballast required for her, and the price that 
has been paid for it. Tlic bill is then taken 
to the Ruler’s Office, where it is entered in a 
hook, and the ship supplied with the ballast, 
according to the iilaco tliat she has on the 
hooks. Jf the weather is rough, a ship has 
often to remain three or four days without re- 
ceiving the ballast she wants. I'lie application 
for ballast is seldom made directly from the 
captain or shipowner himself. There ai’e 
parties living in the neighbourhood of Wap- 
piug and Ratclillb who undertake, for a certain 
sum per score of tons, to have the requisite 
quantity of ballast put al»oard the sh ip. These 
parties are generally either publicans, grocers, 
butchers, lodging-house keepers or watermen, 
and tliey have a number of labourers dealing 
with them whom they employ to heave the 
ballast on hoard. The imhlicans, butchers, 
grocers, or lodging-house-keepers, are tlie 
ballast -contractors, and tlicy only employ 
those pai’ties who are customers at their 
houses. Jt is the owner or cajitain of the 
vessel wdio contracts with these “ truckmen ” 
for the ballasting of the ship at a certain iirice 
per score of tons, and the truckmen for that 
sum undertake not only to procure the ballast 
from tho Trinity Company, and save the 
owner or captain all the trouble of so doing, 
but also to cany it from the Trinity-ligliters ou 
boaid the ship. The reason of the publicans, 
grocers, liutchers, or lodging -house-keepers, 
uudertaJiing the job is to increase the custom 
at their shops, for they make it a rule to em- 
ploy no heavers but those who purchase their 
goods fiom them. The price paid to these 
triickm en varies considerably. Th eir principal 
profit, however, is made out of the labourers 
they employ. The highest price paid, to the 
contractors for putting tlie ballast on hoard 
collici's (exclusive of the cost of the ballast 
itself') is 10s. iier score tons. Many contractoi's 
charge less than this — ^not afew indeed under- 
take to do it for 9s., and there are one or two 
who will do it for 8s. the score. But these, T 
am informed, “ are men who are trying to get 
the work away from the other contractors ” 
The highest price paid to the conti’actois for 
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ballasting small merchant vessels is 12«. per 
score as well. Tor large vessels the price varies 
according to their size, and, consequently, 
the number of heavers required to put the 
ballast on board, Tho lowest price paid per 
score to the contractors for small merchant 
vessels is IO 5 . Eight or nine years ago the 
price for ballasting small merchant vessels 
was much higher. Then the highest price 
paid to the contractor was 15s. Since that 
time the prices both for merchant vessels and 
colliers have been continually falling. This, 
I am told, arises from the number of contrac- 
tors increasing, and their continual endeavours 
to underwork one another. Before the estab- 
lishment of the Coal-whippers’ Office, the con- 
tra(dors for ballast were solely publicans ; and 
tliey not only undertook to put ballast on 
board, but to deliver the coals from the ships 
as well. At this time the publicans engaged 
in the business made rapid and large fortunes, 
and soon became shipowners themselves, but 
after the institution of the Coal-whippers’ Office, 
tho business of the publicans, who had before 
been the contractors, declined. Since that 
period the contracts for ballasting ships have 
been undertaken by butcliers and grocers, as 
well as publicans, and the number of these 
has increased every year, and according as 
the number of the contractors has increased, 
so have the prices decreased, for each one is 
anxious to undersell the other. In order to 
do this, the contractors have sought every- 
where for fresh hands, and the lodging-house- 
kcopers in particular have introduced labour- 
ing men from tho country, who will do the 
work at a less price than those who have been 
regularly brought up to the business : and I 
am credibly infonnccl, that whereas nine or ten 
years ago every hallast-licaver was known to 
his mates, now the strangers have increased 
to such an extent that at least two-thirds of 
the body are unacquainted with the rest. 
There is treble tho number of hands at the 
work now, I am told, to what there was but a 
few years back. The prices paid by tho con- 
tractors to tlie ballast-heavers are very little 
below what tho owners pay to them, indeed 
some of the publicans pay the heavers the 
same price that they themselves Receive, and 
make their profit solely out of tho been’ and 
spirits supplied to the workmen. The butchers 
and grocers generally pay the men Gd. and 
some Is. in the score less than they them- 
selves get ; but, like the publican, their chief 
profit is made out of the goods they supply. 
The lodging-house-keepers seldom contract 
for the work. They are generally foremen 
employed by the publican, butcher, or grocer 
contracting, and they make it a rule that the 
hallast-heavers whom they hire shall lodge 
at their house, as well as procure their beer, 
moat, or grocery, as the case may be, from the 
shop of the contractor by whom they are em- 
ployed. All the English ships that enter the 
port of London are supplied with ballast in 


this manner. The owners always make it a 
rule to contract with some publican, butcher, 
grocer, or lodging-house-keeper for the ballast- 
ing of their vessels, and it is impossible for 
the ballast-heaver to obtain employment at 
his calling but by dealing at the shops of 
some or other of these parties. According to 
the Government returns there were 170 bal- 
last-heavers in the metropolis in 1841, and 1 
am assured that therefore more than double 
that number at present, or nearly 400 labourers 
engaged in the business. There are now 27 
publicans who moke a regular business of 
contracting for the supply of ballast. Besides 
these there are four butchers, the same num- 
ber of grocers, and as many lodging-house 
keepers. Further than this, there is a fore- 
man attached to each of the public-houses, or 
butchers’ or grocers’ shops, and those foremen 
are mostly lodging -house -keepers as well. 
The foremen in general have the engagement 
of the heavers, and the first hands they em])loy 
are those who lodge at their houses: these 
hands are expected also to deal with the con- 
tractor under whose foreman they serve. The 
heavers generally, therefore, are obliged to 
lodge at tlio house of some foreman, and to 
obtain their lueat, beer, and grocery from the 
different ballast- contractors, in order to obtain 
work ; indeed, with tho exception of clothing, 
the heaver is compelled to obtain almost every 
article he consumes through the medium of 
some contractor. The greater the number of 
contractors the heaver deals with, the greater 
is Ids chance of work. The rule with each 
of tho contractors is to give credit to the 
liands they employ, and those who arc the- 
most in debt with them have tho preference 
in labour. U’he butchers and grocers gene- 
rally charge Id. per lb. extra for everything 
they sell to tho heavers, and the publicans 
make it up in adulteration. Each of the 
publicans, butchers, and grocers, who make a 
rule of contractiug for tho supply of ballast, 
has, on an average, two gangs of men dealing 
at his house, and if he have more ships to 
supply than his regular hands arc capable of 
doing, then he sends the foreman to either of 
tlie places of call where the unemployed mt*n 
wait for hire throughout the day. Each ship 
requires from four to six heavers to i)ut the 
ballast on board, and the men generally ship 
about 50 tons in the course of the day. They 
often do as much as 100 tons, and sometimes 
only 20 in the day. The heavers are divided 
into constant and casualty men. 

“ Tho constant men are the first gang work- 
ing out of the public-house, or butchers ’ or 
grocers’ shops. The constant men with the 
publicans are those that are the best customers. 
“ If they didn’t drink,” said my informant, 
“ they’d be thoughji of very little use. These 
constant men make three times as much as 
the casually men, or, in other words, they have 
three times aa much to drink. Generally, 
one-fifth part of what the publican^tJ constant 
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men earn is spent in drink. The C’usualty 
men are tliose wlio belong to no regular 
houses ; but these, il‘ taken on by a publican, 
arc expected to speinl the same amount in 
drink as the constnnt men. There are no 
ballast-l leavers who are lectotalors. ‘^Indeed 
it would 1)0 madness,” says my informant, 
“ for a man to think of it, for to sign the 
])h'(1go would bo entirely to deprive hiniseli ; 
and liis family of broiid.” | 

To complete the different classes of ballast- 
labourers, 1 will conclude with the statement 
of a casualty man : — 

“ I am’ about 07,” (said my informant, who 
was 0 feet high, and looked like a man far 
older tlian 07,) ‘’and have h'en 00 yi'ars a 
ballast-heaver, witli the exceplioji of seven or 
eight years, when I had tlie care of soiuo liorses 
used in coal-waggons. AYhen i first kiunv 
the trade, earnings was good. 1 might idem* 
my 1/. a-week. On that I brought up four 
sons and ouo daughter — all now married. At 
ihat time, I moan when T first worked .at 
hallastheaving, the Tueii were not so much 
ouijdoyed by publicans and other tradesmen. 
A gang of men could then get v>ork on their 
own iwcount, a good deal easier than thii cun 
get it now tlirough the tradesmen who su|»ply 
the ballast. As tlie trade got more and more 
inlo the hands of the publicans and such-likc, 
it grew worse and worsi* fur such me. We 
earned less, and were nut anything like to call 
free men. It^stoad of my 1/. 1 liad to stir 
myself to make- 15s. or as low a^ 12s. a-wec'k. 
Jjately 1 have been what is calli'd a casualt\ 
man. There’s constant men and casualties. 
Each publican has a foreman to look out, and 
get men, and see after them. These foremen 
'—all of them that J know^of — keeps lodgers, 
charging them 2.'?. fx/. or d.s. a-w'oek for a room 
they could get Imt lor this tie, for 2s. — ay, 
that tliey could. ynppose now a publican 
has a sliip to sii]iply with ballast, ho acquaints 
liis foreman, and the foreman calls on his 
lodgers, and sets them to work. Th(‘se are 
llic constant men. 'J'hey have always the linst 
turn out. of the house. Jf they return fiMin 
work at 4, and there'.s anoUicr job at 5, they 
got it. Thai's interest you see, sm. TJie 
more such men eimi tliis wa^, the more 
they’re expected to spend Avitli the publican. 
It’ij only had stuff they have to drink at a full 
price. It’s only wlicn all the constant imm 
lU’e at W'ork, luid a job must be done at once, 
that me, and such as me, can get work. If 1 
lieiir of a chance of a job 1 call on the fore- 
man. If I have money, wliy, 1 must, drink 
myself, and treat the foreman witli a droji of 
gin, or what he fimeics. If I liaven’t the 
money, 1 have tlio worse chance for a job. 
Suppose I got a job and earn C.s. out of 00 
tons of ballast; out of tbak^Js. 1 may liave 4«., 
or, at most, 4.<. M. to take home with mo, aftcT 
paying for wdiat I must drink at the publican’s 
— what Tm forced to spend. Casualty men 
liavc sad trouble to get any work. Those that 


belong to the houses have all the call. Last 
w’eek I was on the look-out every day, and 
couldn’t get a single job, nor earn a singh 
fiu*thing. Last night I had to get a bite cl 
supper at my son’s, and a bite of breakfast 
this morning as well, and I bad to borrow a 
pair of shoes to come out in. The host week’s 
w'ork I've had this winter was J 5s. I had five 
days in one ship. Tor that five days I was 
entitled, 1 fancy, to 20s., or may be 215., so 
that the difference between that and the 155. 
went for drink. 1 only wanted a pint of beer 
now and then at my work — two or three a day. 
’I’lic worst of it is, we don’t get di’ink at our 
w'ork so much as at tho public-house we’re 
employed from. If we want to go home, some 
of tlie constant men want to have more and 
more, and so the money goes. Other weeks 
I ha-ve carried homo lOs., 8s,, 6s., and many a 
week notliing, living as I could. It would be 
a deal better for poor men, like me, if trades- 
men had notliing to do with ballast work. If 
tbc men that did tho work were paid by the 
gentlemen wlial wants the ballast, there might 
then be a living for a poor mam As it is, it’s a 
very bad, hateful system, and makes people 
badly off A ballast-man may sit in a tap-room, 
wot, and cold, and hungry, (I’ve felt it many a 
time,) and bo forced to drink bad stuff, wait- 
ing to be paid. It always happens, unless 
tliev’re about shutting uj^ that we have to 
wai u W e have no sick-fund i ir benefit societies , 
I declare to you, that if anything happened to 
me — if 1 was sick — I have nothing to call my 
owm but wliat I've on ; and not all that, as I’ve 
told you — and thei'o’s nothing but the parish to 
look to. (1 lore th e man somewhat shuddered . } 
I pay 2s. a-week rent. 

“ Then again, sir, there’s the basket-men 
at the docks — all the docks. They’re as bad 
to the poor man as tho publican, or worse. 
Tho way they do is this. They’re not in any 
trade, and they malvc it their business to go 
on board ships — fondgii ships — American 
generally. In better times, twenty or twenty 
five years ago, there used to be l.s., and aa 
high as l5. ok paid for a ton from such ships 
to a gang of six ballast -men. I’ve earned six, 
seven, and eight shillings a-day myself then. 
\\ e lieavcd the ballast out of tlio lighters with 
oiu’ shovels on to a stage, and from that it was 
heaved into the hold. Two men w’orked in 
the lighter, two on the stage, and two in the 
hold of tlie vessel. The basket-men manage 
to fin tho hold now by heaving the ballast up 
from the lighter in baskets by means of a 
windlass. The basket-man contracts with tiie 
captain, and then puts us poor men at the 
lowest rate he can get ; he picks them up any- 
where, anything in the shape of men. Por 
every lialf-cro'wn he pays these men he’ll get 
05. for liimself, and more. An American liner 
may require 300 tons of ballast, and, maybe, 
a captain will give a basket -man 8(1, a-ton: 
that would be 10/. The basket-man employs 
six men, and h^ makes another. He never 
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t^orks lilmsolf — never — not a blow : but be 
goes swaggering about the ship when bis riieji 
Hi-e at work, and he’s on the look out in tbo 
streets at other times. For the 10/. be’ll 
for the 300 tons, he’ll pay bis men each 2s. iht. 
for (id tons, that is 3/. 15s., and so tlicve's 
0/. 5s. profit for bim. Isn’t that a shanie, 
when so many poor men have to go \\ithout 
dinner or breakfast? There’s five basket-men 
to my lajowledge. They ai*e iriaking mrniey 
all out of poor men that can’t help themselves. 
Tlio poor sulfers for all.” 

Ill order to assure mysdf of the intensity 
of the labour of ballast-heaving, of which I 
heard statements ou all sides, I visited a gang 
of men at work, ballasting a collier in the I’otd. 
My engagements provented my doing tliis 
until about six in Iho cveuing. Thero was 
a vei’y dense fog on Iho river, and all along 
its hanks; so tliick was it, indeed, that the 
water, whicli washed the steps where 1 took 
aboat, coi^ld not be distinguislicd, even Avitli 
the help of the adjacent lights. 1 soon, 
however, attained the ballast-lighter I sought. 
The ballast-heavers had esiahlibhed them- 
selves. alongside a collier, to be filled with 
43 tons of ballast, just before I reached them, 
so that I observed all their operations. Their 
first step was to tic pieces of old sail, or any- 
thing of that kind, round tlieir shoos, ankles, 
and half lip their Jegs, to prevent the gravel 
falling into their shoes, and so rendering 
their tread painful. This was rapidly done ; 
imd the men set to work with the quiet ear- 
nestness of those who are w'orking for the 
morrow’s meal, and who know that ilioy must 
work hard. Two men stood in the gravel 
(the ballast) in the lighter; the other two 
stood 011 “ a stage,” us it is called, wduch is 
but a boarding jibiced on the partition-beams 
of tlic lighter. The men on tliis stage, cold 
as the night was, threw off their jackets, and 
worked in their shirts, their labour being not 
merely hard, hut rajiid. As one man striu'k 
his shovel into the ballast throwui upon the 
stage, the otlier hove his sliovelful through a 
small porthole in the vessel’s side, so that 
the work W’ent ou as continuously and us 
(piickly as the circumstances conbl possibly 
admit. Hardy was a w^tird spoken, and no- 
thing was heard but an occasional gurgle of 
the water, and theqilunging of the shovel into 
the gravel on the stage by one heaver, fol- 
loAved instantaneously by tlio rattling of tlie 
stones in tbo hold shot from iho shovel of tlie 
other. Li the hold the ballast is arranged by 
the ship’s company. The throwing of the 
ballast through the porthole w'as done with 
a nice precision. A taiqianlin was fixed to 
prevent any of the ballast that might not ho 
flung through the porthole being wasted by 
falling into the river, and all that struck 
jnerely the bounds of the porthole fell back 
into the lighter ; hut this was the merest trifie. 
The men pitched the stufl’ through most dex- 
terously. The porthole might bo six feet 


I above the stage from which they hove the 
ballast; the men in the lighter ha^o an ave- 
rage heave of six feet on to the stage. The 
tw’o men on the stage and the two ou tlie 
lighter fill and discharge their shovels twd\e 
times in a minute ; tliat is, one shovelful is 
shot by each man in every alternate five se- 
conds ; so that every one of the four nnwi 
engaged at the work flings the height of 
3(1 feet every minute, 6r tilOO feet in an liotu’; 
and in that time, according to the concumwit 
computation of the heavers, the four men may 
cadly fling in 10 tons, or 5000 lbs. a man. 
The men work with the help of large lanterns, 
being employed mostly by night. 

I shall now' state tlio sentiments of the men 
generally, and ilien individually, upon tlio 
sulqect (d tlieir grievances. 

’J’o be <!t*rtaui us to the earnings of tbo men, 
to sc‘o their condition, and to hear from a 
largo number of them their own statements 
as to tho hardships they suffered, and the 
sums tln‘y gained, I met two bodies of tbo 
ballast-heavers, assembled witliout pre-ar- 
rangement. At one station 50 wero present, 
at tho other 30. The men w'ere chietly clail 
in coarse, strong jackets; some of them 
merely waistcoats, with strong, blue flannel 
sleeves, and coarse trowsers, thick with ac- 
(’umulated grease from long w^ear. They 
had, notwithstanding their privations, gene- 
rally a hardy look. There was nothing 
sipialid in their appearance, as in that of 
men who have to support life on similar 
earnings with in-door employment. Their 
manners wero quiet, nnd far from coarse. 
At the first meeting 50 wero present. One 
man said, “ Well, I think I am the oldest 
man at jirescnt, and 1 don’t get above 5s. 
a-weok; but that’s because I’m an old man, 
and cannot woik with tlie young ones.” Upon 
an average the common men earned 10s. 
a- week tho year through, and took homo 5s. 
1 inquired, “ Are you all compelled to spend 
a great part of all you earn in diink with the 
jiublican ? ” The answer was simultaneously, 
“ All of us — all — all I” Of the romoiuder of 
tlieir earnings, after the drink deductions, the 
men were all satisfif'd th^ spent so much, 
til at many only took 2s, 0<f. n-wock homo to 
their wives and families on an average. Last 
week two earned tiOs., tho publican taking 10s. 
from each. Three earned 15s.; one of these 
took Is. V}d. home, the other 3s., botli w orking 
for publicans; tlie third, who worked for a 
grocer, took homo 13s.; the other 2s. being 
spent in tea and sugar, ho being a single man. 
Three earned 10.». ; one, working for a pub- 
lican, carried home Gs., the dilfcrenco going 
in compulsory drink; another 4s., and an- 
()tli(‘r 5s. Six did one load of ballast, receiv- 
ing 7s. Crf. each fork; one took home 4s. llrf. ; 
another 6s. Gd. (a private job) ; another, who 
did a load for 5s. 3</., took home 2s. } the 

other two took home 5s. each. One man earned 
3s., and took it all home, having worked at a 
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private job for a foreigner. Fifteen earned 
nothing in the course of the last week. For 
the last fortnight nine had earned nothing. 
There were nine present that had earned 
something in the last three weeks. “ The 
fortnight before Christmas/’ said one, “ I 
didn't earn 5s. all that fortnight.” “ Nor I, nor 
I,” said several others. On being asked, “ Are 
you compelled to spend half of your earnings 
in drink?” there was a general cry of, 
“ More than that, sir; more than that.” I 
asked if men were forced to become drunkards 
» under this system; there was a general cry 
of, ‘‘ We are ; and blackguards, too." Seven- 
teen were mariied men. Of them, eS had no 
children ; 3 had one child ; 4 had 2 children ; 
2 had 3; 3 had 4; one had 5; one had 0. 
3’he men all said, that to get away from the 
publican would be “ a new life to them — 
all to their benefit — no force to waste money 
in drink — and the only thing that would do 
them good.” Many threw away tho drink 
they had from the publicans, it was so bad; 
they drank Thames water rather. They Avere 
all satisfied “ they earned 10s. a-week the year 
through, spendirjg of that sum what they nti/st 
spend, and what they were induccid to spend, 
from 5s. to 7s. Oi/. a- week.” “ Another thing," 
they said, if you get a job, the publican will 
advance Is. — now and then he may. 'i’hcy hate 
to give money ; there’s tnist for as much grog 
as you like." All hailed with delight the 
least possible chance of being freed from the 
publican. One man said lie was compelled 
often enough to pawn something of his own or 
his wife’s to go and spend it at tho public- 
house, or ho would have no chance of a job. 
All declare “ such a system never was known 
to have been carried on for years.” Many 
said, We shall ho discharged if they know 
we have told you tho truth." They stated 
that the ballast-heavers numbered between 
300 and 400. There were 00 craft, each re- 
quiring 4 heavers ; and many men were idle 
when all the others were at work. Thirty were 
present when I counted the other meeting. 
A man said thqre might bo three times that 
number looking for work then, and as many 
at work belonging to that station alone. In 
1841 the census rftums showed that there 
were 170 ballast-heavers ; the men assembled 
declared that tlieir numbers had more nearly 
trebled than doubled since then. Within the 
last two or tliree years many new hands had 
got to work, on account of the distress in Ire- 
land. The men agreed with the others I had 
seen that they earned, one week 'with another, 
10s., taking home but 5s. at the outside, and 
often only 2s. Orf, In answer to my questions 
they said, tho winter is the best season ; the 
trade is very slack in summer. Earnings in 
winter are pretty well double what they are in 
summer. Many agricultural labourers work 
among the heavers in winter, when they can- 
not be employed on tho land. Of this body 
all said they were sober men till they took to 


ballast-heaving, and would like to become sober 
men again. (A general assent.) Three of 
tho men had taken the pledge before becoming 
ballast. heavers, and were obliged to break it 
to get work. They had to drink five pots of 
beer, they declared, where, if they were free 
men, they would only drink one. Wien asked if 
the present system made drunkards, they an. 
swered with one voice, “ All ; every ballast- 
heaver in it.” Twenty were manied men. 
AU their wives and children suffered (this was 
affirmed generally with a loud murmur), and 
often had nothing to eat or drink while their 
husbands had but the drink. It was com- 
puted (with general concurrence) that 150 
ballast-heavers paid foremen for lodgings, not 
half of them ever seeing the bed they paid for. 
About twelve years ago they could earn twice 
or three times as much as tliey can now ; hut 
prices were higher (125. per score, for what is 
now 85.), and the men were far less nume- 
rous. The following is a precise statement 
of the sums to which each ballast-heaver pre- 
sent was entitled, followed by the amount he 
had carried home the week before, after pay- 
ment of his compulsory drinkings, and of- what 
ho might be induced to drink at the house of 
his employer while waiting to be paid - 
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This statement shows, out of 11 5 . l§d. eaiu- 
ings, a receipt of less than 5s, a-week. 

According tp the returns of the Trinity 




BALLAST-HEAYEBS AT WOKK IN THE POOL. 
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Ht)URe, there were 615,619 tons of ballast put 
on board 1 1,234 ships in the year 1818. The 
baDast-heavers are paid at the rate of 6<f. per 
ton for sbovelling the ballast out of the Trinity 
Company’s lighters into the holds of vessels. 
Hence, the total earnings of the ballast-hcavers 
in that year were 15,390/. 9s. 6d. And calcu- 
lating two-thirds (the men say tliey always get 
rid of a half, and often three -fourths, of their 
earnings in drink) of this sum to have been 
Spent in liquor, it follows tliat as much as 
10,200/. 6s. id. went to the publican, and only 
5,130/. 3s. 2d. to the labouring men. Accord- 
ing to this estimate of their gross earnings, if 
we caloulato the body of the ballast-hea\ers 
as numbering 850 men, the average wages of 
the class are about 10s. Cd. per week each 
man; or if we reckon the clas.s at 400, then 
the average wages of each person woul<l bo 
about 14.S. Od. per week. From all I can Icani 
tins appears to be about tbe truth — the earn- 
ings of the men being about 15.^. a-wcek, and 
their real income about 6s. 

The men shall now speak for themselves. 

The first that I saw were two of the better 
class of foremen, who volunteered to give me 
an account of the system. 

I am a foreman or ganger of the ballast- 
heavers,” said one. “I work under a man who 
is a publican and butclier; and 1 also work 
under another who is only a butcher. I, more- 
over, work under a grocer. I eu^jage the 
different gangs of men for the parties under 
whom I work. I also pay the meu. The 
publican, butcher, or grocer, as the case may 
be, agrees to give mo Vs. a score tons. The 
foremen often give the men the same money 
as they themselves receive, barring a pot of 
beer or a quartern of gin that they may have 
out of the job. Some foremen take much 
more,” 

Another foreman, who was present while 
I was taking the statement of tliis man, 
hero observed, that “ Many foremen claim 
tow-tow, or a ‘fifUi-handcd’ proportion — that 
is, they will have lO^. when the working men 
have, only 5s. There is a great deal of impo- 
sition on the working-classes hero, I can assure 
you; the general thing, when we go to a job 
out of a public-house is, that the publican ex- 
pects the men to drink to the amount of 45. 
out of every 1/., and Cs. out of every 30*. that's 
coming to them — that is, one -fifth part of the 
men’s money must be spent in liquor. The 
drink is certainly not the best ; indeed, if there 
is any inferior stuff they have it: it’s an ohliga- 
on them that they drink. If they refuse 
'idrilUC) they won't got employed, and that's 
truth of it. Oh, it’s long wanted 
and I*m glad at last to find some 
‘ ' it. If they went to get the 
the fair public-houses they 
3d. a pot for it ; and at tbe 
they must give 4d. a pot, 
md the worst of stuff 
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too. Every six pots of beer they ^ive to the 
men is only fivo xs:»t3 fair measure-, and the 
rum they charge them halt'-a-pmt more 
than the regular public-houses would, and far 

worse rum into fll6 tjftTgSfln. liUSite M. 
profit on their drink, some publicans cliarge 
Gd. per score tons as well. Out of the money 
coming to the men after the publican has 
been paid his score, many foremen clabn ono- 
fiftb x)art over and ;ibove their regular share ; 
or, in other words, the foremen takes tw’o 
shares, and the men only one eacji. dVhen 
the moil have been paid, tbe publican paying 
them expects them to spend a fuither sum ui 
drink, looking black at the man who goes 
away without calling for liis pint or bis pot, 
and not cai'ing if they drink away (he av1ii>]o 
of their CiU’nings. There’s a good many 
would be glad if tlie men sat in tlieir 
houses and spent their last fai thing, and 
then had to go home x>onniless to their wives • 
oud families.” 

I “ I am a ‘ ganger’ to a butcher as well as a 
publican,” sfiid one of the foremc'n, “ His 
ju'actice is just the same as the publican’s. 
He receives 10s. per score tons, and pays mo 
for the men 9s. The men and myself are aU 
expected to spend about one- half of our earn- 
ings with the butcher in mf3at. Ho charges 
G\d. per lb . ; and at other houses, with ready 
money, I and tlio men might get it for 4d. as 
good. His meat is at least ono-thii’d dearer 
than other butchers’. I am also ganger to a 
grocer, and ho gets about tbo same x^rofit out 
of tlie men be omplftys — that is to say, the 
articles he supplies the men witli are at least 
onc-third dearer than at other shoi>a. If any- 
thing, he makes more out of tlie men tlmn the 
butclier; for if any man goes a score (which 
he always encourages) he stops the whole out 
the man’s earnings, and often leaves him with- 
out a penny after tlie job is done. When the 
publican, grocer, butcher, or lodging-house 
keeper has a contract for ballast, he directs 
the foreman working under him. to get toge- 
ther the gang that regularly work from his 
house. This gang are men who always deal 
at the shop, and the contractor would dismiss 
mo if I was to engage any other men than 
those who were his regular customers. Many 
a time a publican has told me that some man 
was a good, hard drinker, and directed mo to 
engage him whenever I could. If a man sticks 
up a score, he also tells me to put him on first 
of all : the grocer and the butcher do tlie 
same. This system is the cause, I know, of 
much distress and misery among the men; 
the publicans make the men drunkards by 
forcing them to drink. I know many wives 
and children who starve half their time throilgh 
it. They haven’t a bit of shoe or clothing, 
and all through the publican compellmg the 
men to spend their earnings in drmk. After 
the gang is paid, at least three out of the four 
get drunk ; and, often, the whole four. Many 
a time I have seen the wliole of the men reel- 
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llbuse, there were 615,610 tons of ballast put too. Every six pots of beer they give to the 
on board 31,234 ships in the year 1848. The men is only five pots fair measure; and the 
ballast-heavers are paid at the rate of Orf. per rum they charge them 2rf. half-a-pint more 
ton for shovelling the ballast out of the Trinity than the regular public-houses would, and far 
Company’s lighters into the holds of vessels, worse rum into the bargain. liosidos the 
Hence, the total earnings of the ballast-beavers profit on their drink, some publicans charge 
in that year were 16,390/. 95. (jd And calcu- Qd. per score tons as well. Out of the money 
lating two-thirds (the men say they always get coming to the men after the ])ublicau has 
rid of a half, and often three fourths, of tlieir been paid his score, many foremen claim one- 
earnings in drink) of this sum to have been fifth part over and above tlioir regular share ; 
spent in liquor, it follows that as much as or, in other words;, the foremen takes two 
10 , 6s. 4d went to the puhliran, and only shares, and the men only one eacji. When 
5,130/. 3.V. 2d. to the labouring men. Accord- the men have been paid, the publican payiiig 
ing to this estimate of their gross eai’iiings, if them expects them to spend a further sum mi 
we calculate the body of the ballast-heavers drink, looking black at the man wlio goes 
as numbering 350 men, the average wages of away without calling for liis pint or liis pot, 
the class are about 1(>5. 6d. per M'eek each and not caring if they drink away tJie whole 
man: or if we reckon the class at 400, then of their earaings. There’s a good many 


the average wages of each person would be 
about 145. Od. per week. From all I can learn 
this appears to be about the truth — the. earn- 
ings of tlie men being about 155. a-wcek, and 
their real income about hs. 

The men shall now speak for themselves. 

The fijst that I saw were two of the better 
class of foremen, who volunteered to give me 
an account of the system. 

** I am a foreman or ganger of the ballast- 
heavers,” said one. “I work under a man who 
ia a public.an and butcher; and I also work 
under another who is only a butcher. I, more- 
over, work under a grocer. I engage the 
different gangs of men for the parties under 
whom I work, I also pay the men. The 
publican, butcher, or grocer, as the case may 
be, agrees to give me 95. a score tons. ’I’lie 
foremen often give the men the same money 
as they themselves receive, barring a pot of 
beer or a quartern of gin that they may have 
out of the job. Some foremen take much 
more.” 

Another foreman, who was present while 
I was taking the statement of this man, 
here observed, that “ Many foremen claim 
tow-tow, or a ‘ fifth-handed’ proportion — that 
is, they will have 10s. when the w'orking men 
have only 5s. There is a great deal of impo- 
sition on the worl<ing-classes here, I can assure 
you ; the general thing, w lieu wx‘ go to a job 
out of a puhlic-house is, that the publican ex- 
pects the men to drink to the amount of 45. 
out of every 1/., and Os. out of every SOs. that’s 
coming to them — that is, one -fifth part of tho 
men’s money must be spent in liquor. The 
drink is certainly not the best ; indeed, if there 
is any inferior stuff they have it: it’s on obliga- 
tion on them that they drink. If they refuse 
to drink, they w'on’t get employed, and that’s 
the plain truth of it. Oh, it’s long wanted 
looking to ; and I’m glad at last to find some 
one inquiring into it. If they went to get the 
regular beer from the fair public-houses they 
would have to pay 3d. a pot for it ; and at the 
contracting publicans’ they must give id. a pot, 
and have short measure, and the worst of stuff 


wxuld be glad if the men sat in tlieir 
houses and spent their last fai thing, and 
then bad to go home penniless to their wives • 
and families.” 

“lam a ‘ ganger’ to a biitcbcr as w'ell as a 
publican,” said one of the foremen. “ His 
practice is just the same as tho publican’s. 
He receives 10s. per score tons, and pays mo 
for the men 95. Tho men and nijsclf are all 
expected to spend about one-half of our earn- 
ings with tho butcher in moat. He charges 
G^d. per 11). ; and at other liousos, with ready 
money, I and the men might get it for id. as 
good. His meat is at least one-third dearer 
than other butcliers’. I am also ganger to a 
grocer, and he gets about tho same profit out 
of the men he employs — that is to say, tho 
articles he supplies the men with arc at least 
one-third dearer than at other shops. If any- 
thing, he makes more out of the men than the 
butcher; for if any man goes a score (which 
he always encourages) he stops tho whole out 
the man’s earnings, and offim leaves him with- 
out a penny after tlie job is done. When the 
publican, grocer, butcher, or lodging -liouse 
keeper has a contract for ballast, ho directs 
the foreman working under him to get toge- 
ther the gang that regularly wt)rk from his 
house. This gang are men who always deal 
at tho shop, and the contractor would dismiss 
me if I was to engage any otlier men than 
those who were his regular customers. Many 
. a time a publican has told me that some man 
was a good, hard drinker, and directed me to 
engage him whenever I could. If a man sticks 
up a score, ho also tells me to ])Ut liim on first 
of all: the grocer and the butcher do tlie 
same. This system is tho cause, I know, of 
much distress and misery among the men; 
the publicans make the men drunkards by 
forcing them to drink. I know many wives 
and cliildren who starve half tbeir time through 
it. They haven't a bit of shoo or clothing, 
and all through the i)ublican compelling the 
men to spend their earnings in diink. After 
the gang is paid, at least three out of the four 
get drunk ; and, often, the whole four, hlony 
a time I have seen the whole of the men reel- 
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ing home without a penny to bless themselves, the room, and two men in each. The room 
and the wife and children have to suffer for all where we all sleep is not more than seven feet 
tliis; they are ill-treated and half-starved: long by five feet wide, and barely seven feet 
this I can safely say from my own know- high. There is no chimney in it. It is a 
ledge.’* • garret, with nothing in it but the two beds. 

I next saw two men, who stated that they There liadn’t need be much more, for it wouldn’t 
were oppressed by the publican, and the fore- hold even a chair besides. There’s hardly 
man also. The first said, ** I work under a room, in fact, for the door to open. I find it 
publican, and have to pay the foreman one- very close sleeping there at night-time, with 
fifth of my earnings ; I only have fourpence no ventilation, but I can’t help myself. I stay 
out of every shilling I earn, and I must be a there for the job of work, I must stay; I 
sober man indeed to get that. Both the pub- shouldn’t get a day’s work if I didn’t. The 
lican and the foreman get eightpence out of a lodgings are so bad, I’d leave them to-morrow 
shilling, and make tlieir money out of my if 1 (;ould, I know I pay twice as much as I 
sweat. Nine years ago I was left, to my sor- could get them for elsewhere. That’s one 
row, with nine motherless children, and T am Avay in which I, for one, am robbed. Besides 
the slave of the publican. lie is my dcstruc- this, I am obliged to treat the foreman ; I am 
tion, and such are my sufferings, that I don't obliged to give liim two glasses of rum, as 
care what I do if I can destroy the system ; well as lodging at his house, in order to get 
I shall die happy if I can see an end to it. I employment. I have also to drink at the 
would go to bed supperless to-night, and so public-house ; ono-lifth of my money is kept, 
should my children, if I could stop it. After first and foremost, by the publican. That 
I have had a job of work, many’s the time I goes for the compulsory drink — for the swash 
have not had a penny to talco liome to my which he sends us on board, and that we 
children, it has all gone betwixt the foreman think the Thames-water is sweet and whole- 
and the publican ; and what is more, if I hsu’i j some to it. It is expressly adulterated for 
brought anything homo I should have stood a | our drink. If we s]»euk a word against it we 
worse chance of work the next day. If 1 had shouhl he left to walk tho streets, for a week 
gone away with sixpence in my pocket, the | and more foiwvard. Even if wo w^ro known 
work that should have come to mo would have ' to meet a friend, and have a pint or a pot in 
gone to those who had spent all in the liouse. another public-house, we should bo colled to 
1 can solemnly say that the men are made account for it by the publican wo worked 
regular drunkards by the publicans. I am under, and he would tell us to go and get 
nine-ond-twenty years .dealing witli this op- work where we spent our money : and, God 
pression, and I wish from my heart I could knows, very little money we would have coming 
see an end to it, for tho sake of my children oui of his house after our hard sw^eat. After 
and my fellow -creatures’ children as well, tin- compulsory drink, and tho ])ul)licaii has 
But I suffer quite as much from the foreman settled with us, ami liis fifth part of our liard- 
as I do from the publican. I am obliged to eaniod money for the swash — it’s nothing 
treat him before I can get a job of work. The else — that he has given us to drink, then I 
man who gives him the most drink ho will should bo thought no man at all if I didn’t 
employ the first. Besides this, the foreman have t^\o pots ofheer, or lialf-a-pint of gin, so 
lias two-fifth parts of the money paid for the that I would count myself very lucky indeed 
job; he has twice as much as the men if he if I had a couple of shillings to take home, 
does any of the work ; and if he does none of and out of that I should have to spend two- 
the work he takes one -fifth of the whole thirds of it to get another job. I am a married 
money : besides this, the men do three times man, and my wife and three children are in 
the foreman’s labour. If I could get the full Ireland. I can’t have them over, for it is as 
value of my sweat, I could lay by to-morrow, and much as I can do to support myself. I came 
keep my family respectably. In the room of over here thinking to get work, and to send 
that, now, my family want bread often— worse them money to bring them over after me, but 
luck, for it hurts my feelings. I have been since I have been here I have been working 
idle aU to-day ; for hearing of this, I came to at the ballast-work, and I have not been able 
make my statement, for it was the pride of to keep myself. I don’t complain of what is 
my heart to do all that I could to put an end paid for the work ; the price is fair enough ; 
to the oppression. The publicans have had but we don’t get a quarter of what we earn, 
the best of me, and when the system is done and the Irish ballast-heavers suffer more here 
awny with I shan’t he much the better for it. than in tljcir own country. When I came 
I have been nino-and-iwenty years at it, and over here I had a good suit of clothes to my 
it has ruined me both body and soul ; but I back, and now I’m all in rags and tatters, anil 
say what I do for the benefit of others, a»id yet I have been working harder, and earning 
those who come after me.” more money, that I did in all my life. We are 

The other man said that he worked under robbed of all we get by foremen and publi- 
a publican, and a grocer as well, and lodged cans. I was eight years a teetotaler before I 
with a foreman. “I pay 2s. a week for my went to ballast- work, and now I am forced to 
lodgings,” he said; ** there are two beds in be a drunkard, to my sorrow, to get a job of 
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work. My wife and children have a hit of 
land in Ireland to keep them, and they’re 
badly off enough, God knows. I can neither 
help them, nor send money to bring them 
over to me ,* nor can I get over to them myself. 
The grocers whom we work under rob us in 
the same manner. I have worked under one. 
He supplied bread, butter, tea, sugar, coffee, 
candies, tobacco, cheese, &c. It is a larger 
kind of chandlers’ shop. Ho charges us 
for the same bread as I can buy for 4id. at 
other shops. Tlie tea,^ sugar, and other 
articles he supplies us with are at tlie same 
rate ; they are either worse or dearer than at 
other shops. They generally manage to get 
a fifth part of our earnings wherever we go ; 
but tlie grocers are best of all, for they don’t 
ruin our health, as what they give Us don’t 
make us' sick. I work for tliese two houses 
because the foreman that I lodge witli has 
work out of both houses, and we are obliged , 
to deal at the houses that he works under ; if 
we didn’t we shouldn’t get the job, so that if 
we are not robbed by the publican we arc by 
the grocer. They will have it out of the poor 
liai*d-working man, and the foreman must 
have the gain out of it as well. I only wish 
to God it was done away with, for it is down- 
riglit oppression to us all, and if I never have 
another stroke of work I will strive all I can 
to have it done away with for the sake of my 
fellow -men. 

After these two cases came one who said, — 

I have been three years a ballast-heaver. 
Just before that I came to this country. When 
I came I got to be a lodger with a foremtm to 
a publican. 1 paid him 2s, 6d. a-week. My 
family, a wife and two children, came over 
when I had got work as a hallast-heaver. I 
couldn’t take them to the lodgings I then 
liad ; they were all for single men : so I had to 
take another place, and there I went to live 
vith my family ; but to keep my work I had 
to pay the foreman of the publican — him 
that lets these lodgings to the ballast-heaver — 
2s. Gd. a-week all the same as if I had been 
living there. That I had, and I had to do it 
for two years. Yes, indeed. I didn’t earn 
enough to pay for two lodgings, so two or 
three months back I refused to pay the 2s. Gd. 
a- week for a place I hadn’t set my foot in for 
two years, and so I lost my work under that 
foreman and his publican. If me and my 
children was starving for want of a Into of 
bread, neither of them would give me a far- 
thing. There’s plenty as had as them, too, 
and plenty used like me, and it’s a mur- 
dering shame to tax poor men’s labour for 
nothing.” 

This man reiterated the constant story of 
being compelled to drink against his will, 
hating the stuff supplied to him, being 
kept for hours waiting before he was paid, 
and being forced to get drunk, whether he 
would or no. The man also informed me 
tliat he now works under a butcher, who 


pays 8«. a score to the bands he employs, 
he (the butcher) receiving &om the captain 
10^. 

“ Suppose,” he said, “ I have a CO-ton job, 
I’d be entitled to 7s. Gd, without beer, or 
such-hke ; but under this butcher I get only 
5s. 8d,f and out of that 5s. Sd. — that’s all I 
get in hard money — I'm expected to spend 
or thereabouts in meat, such as he chooses 
to give. 1 have no choice; he gives what 
he likes, and charges me ()|d. a-pound for 
what I could buy at 4d. in a regular way. 
Very inferior stuff he keeps. Working under 
a butcher, wo must all live on tliis poor meat, • 
We can’t afibrd bread or vegetables to it.” 

This same butcher, I was afterwards in- 
formed, had been twice fined for using false 
(veights to customers, such as the man whoso 
statement I have given; he even used wooden 
ivei gilts made to look like lead. 

The following is an instance of the injustice 
done to the men by those who contract to 
whip rather than to heave the ballast on 
lotud. 

“ I now work,” said the man, whom I was 
referred to as an exponent of tlie wrong, “ for 

Mr. , a publican who contracts to supply 

ships ■with ballast by the lump. He’ll con- 
tract to supply a ship with all the ballast 
he’ll want by the lump — that is, so much 
money for all she wants, instead of so much 
)y the ton ; or he may contract with a ship 
at 2«. Gd. a-lon. We — that is a gang of 
3ight men — may put two loads or 120 tons 
on board in the courso of a day. For those 
120 tons lie will receive 120 half-crowns, 
Jiat's 15/. For putting in those 120 tons we— 
hat is, the eight haUast-lieavers employed — 
receive 25. Gd. a-day of >2 or 14 lioui's ; that 

H half-crowns or 20 shillings, with 35, Gd, 
a-day for a basket-man, in addition to the 
ight, so leaving the publican a profit of 
13/. 10s. Gd.” I could hoi’dly believe in the 
existence of such a system — yielding a mere 
pittance to the labourer, and such an enor- 
nous profit to the contractor, and 1 inquired 
further into the matter. I found the state- 
ment fully coiTohorated by many persons pre- 
seut ; hut that was not all I learned. When 
the men, by incessant exertion, get in 120 tons 
n a day, os they often do, nothing is charged 
them for the beer they have had, four or five 
pints a-day eacli ; but if only 00 tons be got 
in, as sometimes happens, through the wea- 
ther and other circumstances, then Uie men 
'raployed on the half-a-crown a-day must pay 
’or their own beer and pay their private scores 
for ti-eating a friend, or the like. “ There’s no 
chance of a job,” said my informant ; “ not a 
bit of it.” He continued ; “ Very bad drink it 
3— the worst — it makes mo as sick as a dog. 
There’s two brothers there what they call 
blood-hounds ; they’re called so because they 
hunt up the poor men to get tliem to work, 
and to see that they spend their money at 
their employer’s public -house when work’s 
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done. If you don’t spend something, no bread into the house, and one said, * Who are you*” 
to cut the next morning — ^not a bit of it — I seized the fellow who said this by the haml 
and no chanco of another jqb there. He kerchief, and put him out. One of them said, 
employs us bnllast-heavers, when we are not ‘ Be off, you old Irish hag, you have no busi- 
at the ballast, in backing coals into tlie ness here ; we have possession.’ ^ When I saw 
steamers.” the children in the street, passion made me 

I have given the statement of a ballast- strong, and so I put him out. The collector 
heavcT as to Iho system pursued by those of the rent, who employed the broker, is a 
whom ho called basket-men. The employer publican, for whom my husband worked as 
here alluded to is one of that class, the dif- a ballast-heaver until he was unable to work 
ference being, that the ballast-heavers shovel from illness. I was given into custody for au 
the ballast out of the lighter on to the singe, assault, and taken before Mr. Yardley. He 
and from the stage through a port-hole into considered the assault proved, and as an 
the hold. P'lur iJieu ai’e thus employed, two honest woman I couldn’t deny it, and sol had 
on the lighter, and two on the stage. With a fourteen days with bread and water. The 
largo ship five men are employed, and two children were placed in the workhouse, wher'> 
stages. When the basket-man or the man they were well treated. 1 was very glad they 
contracting by the lump is em})loyed, this were so taken care of. As soon as I got 
process is observed : — 'J'lierc are two men in out I went to sec about my children; that 
the lighter alongside the vessel to bo bal- w'as the first thing I did. I couldn’t rest till 
lasted, whose business it is to fill five baskets. 1 did that. 1 brought them home with me, 
There are five men at the winch aboard though it was only to bread and water, but I 
ship cmidoyed heading up tbe^se baskets, was with them. I only ow^d about ITks. rent, 
and a basket-man to turn* them over and and bad been four years in the house at the 
empty out their contents. time the publican put the broker in. We 

To ascertain that there was no provident paid 0.^. Od, a-iveek ; it was no use asking 
fund — no provision whatever for sickness — T such a man as that any mercy. He was in 
investigatefl the case of a man v/ho, in consc- the habit of employing ballast-licavers for 
quence of illness occasioned by his trade, WM3 I ninny years; and if that doesn’t harden a 
I aftlicted will) a pulmonary compbiiiit. This • man’s heart, nothing ivill. In general these 
! man -was formcriy one of the wine-cellarmen ballast publicans are cruel and greedy. At 
I in the London Dock ; ho was then made a present I go out washing or charing, c)r doing 
I permanent man at the St. Katherine’s Dock, anything 1 can to maintain my children, but 
and was clisrnissc'd for having taken a lighted w^ork’s voiy slack. I’ve liad a day and a-half this 
j pipe in while at Ids w^ork; and for tlie last fortnight, earning 2s. that’s all for a fort* 
j fuurtcc'n years and upwards he has been a night; the poi’ish alloivs me four loaves C'f 
I ballasl-lieavcr. I now give bis wife’s state- bvt'ad a-iveek. The children, all boys, jnst 
j ment: — “ My husband has been ill for three get wdiat keeps a little life in them. I’liey 
! months, and he ha's been six weeks in Guy’s have no b(‘d at night, and arc starved almost 
Hospital, and T am afraid he’ll never get to death, poor things. I blame the system 
out again, for he kept up as long as he could under W'hicdi my husband bud to work — his 
for the sake of the ebiUlreu. We have five at money going in drink — for leaving me desti- 
home; one of them (twelve ytiars old) I hope tute in the world. On Cliristmas-day we lived 
to get to sea, liaving two older sons at sea, on a bit of workliouse bread — nothing else, 
j and being tbo mother of twelve children alto- and had no fire to eat it by. Tkit for the 
, gother. 1 will tell you what led to my poor money gone in drink wo might have had a 
husband’s illness ; l>e was a kind husband to decent homo, and wouldn’t so soon have como 
me. I consider it was his hard work that to this killing poverty. I have been tenderly 
made him ill, and liis not getting his riglils — reared, and never thought I should have como 
not his momy when entitled to it. After loihis. May God grant the system may be 
doing a lieavy day’s work he had t,o go and sit done away Avith, for poor people’s sake.’’ 
in a cold tap-room, ilrinking had beer; but it I mnv give the statement of two women, the 
Aviisri’t beer — muck, I call it — and he had to wives (d ballast-heavers, that I may further 
Avait to bo paid, ny, and might have had to sIioav how the wives and families of these men 
Avait till the day after, and then come home are affected by the present system, 
cold and have to go to bed Avithout a bit of “IJiave been 11 years married,’’ said one, 
victuals. If is illness is owing to that; no “and have bad five children, four being now 
horse could stand it long. Ballast-men arc living.” 

Avorse than sbwos in the West Indies. When Tho other Avopuan had been married 23 years, 
at ■work he earned what the others did. He but has no children living, 
only drank what he couldn’t help — the worst “ We are veiy badly off,” said the woman -witb 
of stuff. No drink, no work. Six Aveeks ago a family, “ my husband drinking hard. Wlien 
she Avimt to tho hospital, I conveying him. I first knew him — ^when we were sweethearts in 
When I r'tumed home I found tlu’ee strange a country part of Ireland — ho was a fai’m- 
men bad turned my four children into the labourer and I was a collier’s daughter, he was 
Bti'ect, doing it in a brutal way. I rushed a sober and well-behaved man. Tavo years after 
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we were married, and he was a sober man those 
two years still. We came to London to better 
ourselves, worse luok. The first work he got 
was ballast-heaving. Then he was obligated 
to drink or he couldn’t get work ; and so, poor 
man, he got fond of it. This winter oft enough 
he biings me and the childi’cn home 2s, or 
Is. Gd, after a job ; and on that we may live 
for two or three days, — we’re half starved, in 
course. The chilclren have nothing to eat. 
It’s enough to tear any poor woman’s heart to 
j)ieces. What’s gone into the publican’s till 
would get the children bread, and bedding, 
and bits of clotlics. Nothing but his being 
employed at ballast-heaving made him a 
drunkard, for he is a drunkard now. He oftiui 
conies home and ill-uses me, hut he doesn’t ill- 
use the children. He beats me with his fists ; 
he strikes me in the fare; he has kicked me. 
When he was a sober man bo was a kind, good 
husband ; and when Ini’s sober now, poor man, 
he’s a kind, good husband still. If he was a 
sober man again with his work, I'd he hajipy 
and comfortable to what I. am now. Almost 
all his money goes in drink.” 

“Wo can’t got shoes to our feet,” said the 
second woman. 

“ When luy husband is sober and begins to 
think,” (continued the first,) “ho wishes ho 
could got rid of such a system of drinking, — 
he really does wish it, for ho loves liis family, 
but whoa ho goes out to work he forgets all 
tliat. It’s just the drink that docs it. 1 would 
like him to have a fidr allowance at hi.s work, 
he requires it; and beyond that it’s all waste 
and sin : hut he’s forced to waste i1, and to run 
into sin, and so we all have to sutler. We are 
often without fire. Mucrh in tlie pawn shop 
do you say, sir? Indeed I haven’t much 
out.” 

“ We,” interposed the elder woman, “haven’t 
a stitch but what’s in pawn except wliat wouldn’t 
ho taken. We have 50s. worth in pawn al- 
together — all for meat and fire.” 

“ I can’t, I daren’t,” the younger woman said, 
“ expect anything better while the present 
system of work continues. My husband’s a 
slave, and we sufl'er for it.” 

The elder woman made a similar statement. 
After his score is paid, site said, her husband 
has brought her 4s., 8s., 2^?., Is., and often 
nothing, coming homo drunk with nothing 
at all. Both women stated that the drink 
made their husbands sick and ill, and for 
sickness there was no provision whatever. 
They could have taken mo to numbers of 
womefi situated and used as they were. The 
rooms are four bare walls, with a few pieces 
of furniture and bedding sucli as no one would 
give a penny for. The young woman was 
perfectly modest in manner, speech, and look, 
and spoke of what her husband was and still 
might be with much feeling. She come to me 
'With a half-clad and half-famished child in 
her arms. 

1 then took, for the sake of avoiding repe- 


tition, the statements of two ballast-heavers 
together — constant men — working under dif- 
ferent publicans. The account they gave me 
of the way in which the publicans contracted 
to ballast a ship was the same as 1 have given 
elsewhere. 

I have been twenty years a ballast-heavor,” 
said one, “ and all that time I have worki'd 
for a publican, and haven’t a cont to my back. 
Twenty years ago tlio publicans had the same 
number of hands, fmt had more work fijr 

them, and I might then earn 21)6*. a- week; 
but I couldn’t fetch that liomo from the pub- 
lican. He expected me to spcMul one-half ut* 
my eaniings with bim ; and when I left liis 
house drunk, I might spend the other lialf. 
I’ve drunk gallons of drink against my will. 
I’ve drunk stutf that was poison to inc. I 
turned tiadotulcr about six numtiis ago, and 
the imblican, my employer, sacked mo when 

he found it out, SM\iiig, ‘ He’d be d d if 

he'd have such men as me — be didn't make 
his Ihing by teolotalers.’ ” 

“Yes,” addl'd the other man,,“ and so wy 
publican tobl me ; for I turned teetotaler my- 
self somewhere about sevi'ii ycoi'S ago, and 
took the pledge from lather Matliew in the 
Commercial -road, ’fhe’ pubhean told me, that 
if Father Mathew elioso to interfere with 
me, why Father Mathew miglit get employ- 
ment for me, for lie — that’s the puhlieau — 
wouldn’t. So I >\as forced to lireak my pledge 
to live — mo and my youngsters — I had six 

then, and I’ve Lmied two since.” 

“ SVork,” resumed the man wlio first gave 
me the stutemoni, “keeps g«'ttiiig worse. Last 
week I carried only Hs, home, and if I’d got 
paid by the captain of the ship for tho 
amount of work I did, and on the same tenns 
as the publican, I should Imvo taken homo 
at tho very least 'I’ho publican that 

employ's us gives us only H.s. a-score, and 
receives lO.s*. from the captain. All tho pub- 
licans don’t do this ; some givo wdiat they get 
from tho captain, hut some publicans takes 
two-thirds, and that,’s tli(' truth. (The second 
man assented.) One week with another I’vo 
taken home, this winter, from ]2.s. to 
and but for this shameful staiwation system, 
having to work for a publican’s profit, and to 
drink his drink, I’d take homo my 2()s. every 
week. It makes a man feel like a slave ; in- 
deed, I’m not much better. Wo should ho 
in heaven if we got away from llio puldican 
or butcher eithi'r; it's compulsion one’s life 
through. Some of tlie puhlicaus have as many 
as sixty single men lodging in their houses, 
pftying half-a cn^woi a-woek ; ay, and men 
that don’t lodge with tliom, when the house is 
full, must ]»ay lialf-n-oro\vii all the same, to 
get a job of work, as well as paying for the 
places where they do lodge.” 

The first man continued : — 

“ Tho gin and rum is the worst that can 
he supplied; hut w*e must drink it or waste 
it. We often spill it on the ballast, it’s 
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that bad” — [‘‘Often, often,” was the re- 
sponse of the other man.] “ And that’s not 
the worst. When we get a job of putting 
sixty tons of ballast on board, we are forced 
to take six i)Ots of neer witli us* to our work ; 
but only four ])ots aro supplied, and we must 
pay for six. We ai’o robbed on every side. I 
cannot describe how bad it is ; a man would 
hardly believe it; but all will tell you the 
same — all the men like us.” [So, indeed, 
the poor fellows did afterwards.] “ When we 
call to be paid, we are kept for hours in a cold 
tap room, forced to drink cold stufl' without 
being let have a stiike of lire to take the chill 
otf it.” 

The other man then made a further state- 
ment. 

“ I've been forced to put my sticks in 
pawn — what I had left — for 1 was better 
off once, though I was always a ballast-heaver 
and have worked for the same publican four- 
teen years. 1 liave d/. in pawn now, I blame 
tliis iiresent system for being so badly oT — 
soiTow a thing else! Now' just look at this: 
A single man, a lodger, will go into a pub- 
lican’s and call for \s. worth of rum, and 
the publican wdll call me a scaly fellow, if 1 
don't do the same; tliat will be when T‘d 
rather be without liis rum, if 1 got it for| 
nothing.” One publican (the men gave me 
this account concurrently, and it was fully 
conlinncd hy a host of others,) married the 
niece of a waterman employed to pull the 
harbour- master about the river, lie kept a 
public-house, and carried on the system of 
lodgers for hallast-heaving, making a great 
deal of money out of them ; by this means he 
got so much work at lus command, that the 
rest of the X)ublicans coini)lained to the har- 
bour-master, and the man was forced to give 
up his public-house. When he had to give it 
up he made it over to his niece’s husband, 
aud that man allowed him Is. for every ship 
lie brought him to ballast. I’ve known him — 
that’s the publican that succeeded the man 
I’ve been telling you of — have 40 ships in a 
day; one week with another he has had 100 
ships; that’s bZ., and he has them still. It’s 
the same now. AYe’ve both worked for him. 
His wife’s uncle (the li arbour-master’s water- 
man) says to the cajitains, and he goes on 
bool’d to sec them alter the harhoui’-master’s 

visit to them,— Go to ; get your ballast of 

liim, and I’ll give you the best berth in the 
river.’ ” 

I next obtained an interview with a young 
man wdio was the victim of a double extortion. 
He made the following statement: — 

“ 1 work under a publican, and lodge in his 
house, I have done so for five years. 1 pay 
2s. G(/. a-wcek, there being ten of us in twoj 
rooms. Were all single men. These twoj 
rooms contain four beds, three in the larger | 
room and one in the other. We sleep two in a 
bod, and should have to sleep three in some ; 
only two of the men don’t occupy the lodgings 


they pay for. The bigger room may be id feet 
by 10; the smaller about a quarter that size. 
You cannot turn in it — the bed cannot be 
brought out of the room without being taken 
to pieces. We must cook in the tap-i-oom, 
which is a room for the pu^ose ; it contains 
forms and an old table, with a la^e grate. 
We are found fryingpans and gridirons, and 
pans, and fire, and candle ; but we must find 
our own knives and forks. The room is 
shamefully dirty — I mean the tap (cooking) 
room. It looks as if it hadn’t been washed 
for years. 1 t’s never been washed to my loiuw- 
ledgc. The bed-rooms are very little better. 
The bedding is very bad — a flock bed, with a 
pair of blankets and quilt, and a sort of sheet 
clean once a-fortnight. There’s very had ven- 
tilation and very unpleasant smells. It’s a 
hon’id den altogether. None of us would stop 
there if we could help it — but we can’t help 
it, for if wo leave we get no work. We are 
forced to find locks for our rooms, to keep our 
bits of things from being stolen. One man 
was robbed; my .clothes was in the box with 
his ; the box was broken open, but the clothes 
was left, and a few halfpence put away in the 
box was talcen. There’s lots of hugs ; we can 
only sleep after liard work, and we must drink 
when we’re at work. I’ve poured my beer 
into the river many a time, it was so bad — it 
tasted poisonous. We've diunk Thames water 
rather than the bad beer we’re all forced to 
drink. To show how we’re treated I’ll tell you 
this : I owe so much, and so much a week’s 
stopped to pay it ; but it never gets less, I am 
always charged the same. There it is, the 
same figures are on the slate, keep paying, 
paying olT as you will. They won’t rub it off, 
or if they do rub it off it’s there again the 
next time. Only last week a man was dis- 
cliarged for grumbling, because ho objected 
to paying twice over. He hasn’t had a day’s 
work since.” 

Then came one who was the employ^ of 
a publican and grocer. He said : 

“ I work under a publican and grocer. I’m 
any man’s man. I stand with my fingers in 
my mouth at KatcliflT- cross watching, and have 
done it these last nine years. Half of us is 
afraid to come and speak to you. When I 
volunteered, the big-whiskered and fat-faced 
men (foremen) were looking at me and 
threatening me for coming to you. No matter, 
1 care for nobody. Worse nor I am I can’t 
he. No more I can’t. I go to one publican's 
to work (it) tons, and for tliat I get 4 j., but Gs. 
is my rights. The remainder 2s. is left — I’m 
forced to leave it — for me to drink out on 
Sunday night. If I was in a fair house Hie 
publican w^ould pay me 7s. Gd ; as it is 1 get 
4s. and 2s. must be drunk, — it’s the rule at 
tliat house — he’s in opposition and works low. 
If I was at liberty it wasn’t to bis house I’d 
go for a drink. The hardest-drinking man 
gets work first, and when a man’s drunk he 
doesn’t care what stuff' he puts into his belly. 
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Befone we go to a job the four of us are 
expected to drink half-a-pint of rum or gin ; 
the publicans expect it. If I was a teetotaler 
I must pay my whack and the other men may 
drink it, for the score against the ship is 
divided among the men equal. 

“ Suppose two foremen were to meet and 
have a drop of rum or brandy together, and 
a little talk about a ship’s ballast, that’s 
charged to us poor fellows — it’s stuck up to 
us — but we mustn’t say nothing, though wo 
know we never had a sup of it; but if we say 
a word it’s all up — no more work. 

“ Once on a time I worked for a publican 
close by here, and when I came to the house 
I had nothing to drink. My oldest mate 
whispered to me as we were on our way 
from the London Dock, and told me to speak 
my mind, for he knew there was a false 
score chalkcd-against the sliip ; and the others 
was afraid to say a word. AVell, I did speak 
when I got into the house, and the foreman 
was there, and he asked me what business 1 
had to speak more than another ? Th^rc was 
Os. charged to the score for drink that we never 
touched or ever saw, — not a sup of it. He — 
that’s the foreman — told me I shouldn’t go 
to finish the ship ; I said I would, in spite of 
him. I told the missus I expected she wouldn’t 
give any more drink hut what we htul our- ^ 
selves, or would get when we came liome; and 
she said she wouldn’t; and that’s two years 
ago ; but I haven’t had a job from them 
poiiies since. 

“ Suppose I get to the public-house for ' 
my money at six in the evening, I am forced 
to wait there till eleven, until I am drunk 
very often — drunk from vexation ; stopt when 
I’m hungry after five or six hours’ work on 
the river, and not let take the money home to 
my wife and family, nor let have anything to 
eat, for I’m waiting for that money to get a 
hit of grub; but when I’m half drunk the 
hunger goes off just for a time. I must go 
and drink in a morning if my children go with- 
out breakfast, and starve all day till I come 
home at night. I can get nothing from my 
employers but drhiA. If I ask them for a 
shilling I can’t get it. I’ve finished my load 
of ballast without breaking my fast but on the 
beer we're forced to take with us. 

“ I’ve found grocers better to work under 
than publicans,— there’s a great deal more 
honesty in them. Th6y charge a middling 
fair price ; but they’ll have tow-row out of it, 
— that’s dry money— so much a score. They’ll 
stop 6d. a score only for giving us a job. I 
can get as good sugar as I get of them at 4d. 
for ; hut then the dift’erence between the 
grocer and publican is, that the wife and 
family can have a bit of something to eat under 
the f^ocer, but not under tlie publican. All 
goes in drink with the publican ; but we cannot 
carry drink home. When I go home drunk 
from the publican’s, I tumble on the floor, 
perhaps, and say, ‘Is there anything to eat 


for me?’ and my old wdinan says, ‘Where’s 
the money? give me tlmt and I’ll ^i\t- you 
something to eat.’ Then a man gets mad ^vitl^ 
vexation, and the wife and children runs away 
from him ; they ore glad to get iiway with 
their lives, they’re knocked about so. Tt 
makes a man mad witli vexation to sec a child 
hungry, — it kills mo; but Avhat the forcimia 
gives me I musl take; I dure never suv no. 
If I get nothing — if all is gone in drink — 
I must go froni him with a blithe face to my 
starring children, or I need never go back to 
him for another job,” 

I shall now set forth as fully as possible the 
nature of the system by which the luillast- 
heaver is cither forced by tlie fear of losing 
ill chance of future emjiloyment, or induced 
by tlie hope of obtaining the preference of 
work from the puldican, his employer, to 
spend at least on(5 half of his earnings every 
week in intoxicating drinks. L('t me, how- 
ever, before proceeding directly to the sub- 
ject of my present communication, again lay 
b(‘forc the reader the coTiclusions which I 
lately drew from the Metropolitan Volico re- 
turns for 1848, concerning the intemperaneo 
of the labouring classes of London. It is 
essential tliat I should first prove the fact, 
and show its necessary consequences. This 
lone, the public; will bo more ready to per- 
ceive the cause, and to understand that until 
this and similar social evils are removed, 
t is worse than idle to talk of “ the elevation 
of the, masses,” and most unjust, to use the 
mildest term, to condemn the working men for 
sins into which they arc positively forced. To 
preach about the virtues of toetotalism to the 
poor, and yet to allow a system to continuo 
that compels them to ho drunk before they 
can get w'ork — not to say bread — is surely a 
mockery. If wmj would really have the indus- 
trious classes sober and temperate men, wo 
must look first, it seems, to their employers. 
We have already seen that the intemperance 
of the coal-lahourer is the fault of the employer, 
rather than the man ; hut we have only to go 
among the ballast-labourei’s to find the demo- 
ralization of the working man arising, not 
from any mere passive indifference, but from 
something like a positive conspiracy on the 
part of the master. 

According to tlio criminal returns for the 
metropolis, there were 9107 males and 7204 
females, making altogether a total of 10,401 
individuals, charged with drunkenness in the 
year 1848. This makes one in every 110 in- 
dividuals in London a drunkard— a proportion 
which, large as it seems, is still less than one- 
fa Jilf what it was some ten or fifteen years 
back. 

For the sake of comparison I subjoin, in 
the following page, a Table, taken from the 
Government Report on Drunkenness ; being a 
return of the number of charges of drunken- 
ness which have been entered upon the books 
of the Metropolitan Police in the years 1831, 
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1802, flnd 18^3, with tlie iitunber of offieers 
eiuployocl in, and the locality of, each divi- 
sion : also the amount of population in each, 
nccovdiflg to the Parliamentary retmiis of 
183L 

Now, comparing these returns with those of 
tlie year before last, we find that the d(;crejjso 
of intemperance in the metropolis hns been 
most extraordinary. In tin; yvwc 1831, 1 in 
^very 48 individuals was drunk; in 1S32 the 
number increased to 1 in 40; whereas in 
1833 it decreast^d to 1 in 00; and in 1848 
the average had again fallen to 1 individual 
{() every 110. This decrease of in tempera nccj 
was attended with a similar decrease in the 
number of metropolitan heer-shops. In 1833 
tlu're wore 1182, and in 1848 only 773 beer- 
si lops in London. Wliether tliis decrease 
])re(*eded or succeeded, and so was the <*ause 
or the consoq lence of the increased sobriety 
of the i)eople, it is difiicult to say. 3’Iie luini- 
her <'f public -houses in Tiomlon, however, laid 
in cn ‘used during the same ];)criod from 4073 
to 427r», Upon the cause and efl'cct of this I 
leave others to specahito. 

OI‘thc3 total, 1(1,401 pnrsons,malc and female, 
w]]o were (iliarged with being intoxicated in 
the year 1848, no less thun one individual in 
every seven l)elonged to the labouring class: 
and, excluding tlio females from the number, 
we sbc.ll tind that, of tluj males, every fourth 
indiviihud that was taken up lor drunkenness 
was a labouring man. 'J’aking the whoh‘ ju)- 
jHilati on of London, temperate and intemjier- 
at(‘, only 1 in every 110 is a drunkard; but 
with tlie labouring classes the average is as 
high as 1 in every 22. Of course, where tin' 
habit of drinking is ('xcc'ssivc, we may expect 
to find also excessive pugnacity. I’hat it is 
the tonderlcy of all ititoxicating liquors to 
increase the iiri lability of the individual is 
well known. Wo might infer therefore, a 
priori^ that the greater number of common 
assaults would be committed by the groah'st 
drunkiU'ds. In 1848 there W('re 7780 indivi- 
duals assaulted in London, and nearly one- 
fourth of these, or 1882, were attacked by 
labouring men, one in every 2(5 of the entire 
body of labourers having been charged with 
this otfence. The “ simple larceny,” of which 
the labouring classes appear, by the same re- 
tujTis, to bo more guilty thuii any other body 
of individuals, is also explained by llieir inor- 
dinate intemperance. When a man's bodily 
energy is destroyed by drink, labour is so 
irksome to him that ho would sooner peril 
his liberty than work. What wonder, then, 
|ihat as many as 1 in eveiw 28 labourei’s should 
4>o charged with theft? Wliereas, of the rest 
of the population there arc only 1 in every 
22(1 individuals. Thus, of the labouring 
classes, J in every 22 is charged v/ith being 
drunk; 1 in every 20 with cmnrnittiug an 
assinult; and *1 in every 28 with being guilty 
of simple larceny. 

Por the truth of the connexion existing 


between drink, pugnacity, and theft, T would 
refer to the statement of one of the most 
intelligent and experienced of the coal whip- 
pers,— one, indeed, to whose unceasing and 
j heroic exertions that class principally owe 
‘their redemption : — “ 4’Jie children of the 
coal-wliippers,” he told me, “ were, under the 
old system, almost reared in the tap room.” 
IIo himself had known as many as 530 
youths that wmre transported ; and this, he it 
rememhored, out of a class numbering only 
2000 men. 

Such, then, are thc^ proved consequences of 
an inordinate u'-e of intoxicating liquors. It * 
becomes, therefore, the duty of every one who 
is anxious for the well-being of the people, to 
diminish the occasions for drinking wlierever 
possilde. 'I'o ])ermit the continuance of cer- 
tain systems of oniployment and payment, 
which arc well known, both to temi)t and 
compel tlie men to indulge in intoxicating 
liquors, IS ul mice to hrce«l the very crimes 
that it is Ihcoiliet' of (h)\criiment to suppress. 
The custom imrsiied by the coul-mercbnnts of 
paying tlio labourers in their employ in public- 
houses, as 1 lately (‘xposed, appeared bad 
enough. * The “ huckc'r,’' Jad(‘d and depressed 
with his excessive work tlirough the day, was 
cntrapix'd into tlie public-house in thcj even- 
ing, nmler tlie pretence of receiving his wages. 
Onc(* inside he was kojit waiting there hour 
after lionr by the publican (wlio of course 
wa-. tuit of silver, and bad to send some dis- 
tance for it). Leer is called, for by the men 
in the meantime. Under the infimmeo of the 
stimulant, the fatigue and the dc’iression 
begin to hsave the kibonrers, the burden tlmt 
is still on tlu'ir backs (it wall be remembeiml 
(bat sucli IS the tlesfription of the men them- 
selves) is shaken olf, and thc'ir muscles no 
longer ache and fO'c stiff, but relax, while 
their (lagging sjiirits gradually revive under 
the iiotent charm of the lupior. What wonder, 
then, that the poor creaturi's finding it so easy, 
and when the habit is once fonued, so pleasant, 
a cure for their ills, should be led to hdlow u]) 
one draught witli anolluu' and nnotlier? This 
system appeared to me to be vicious enough, 
and to display a callousness on th(‘ i)art of tlui 
employers that quite starth d me. Lut tlio 
sys^iu under which the hailast-lahourors are 
novv^suftering, is an infamy liurdly to he 
credited as fiiuirishing in t^iesi' days, J have, 
tluTefore. been at cojisj Jeraldi' pains to estab- 
lish such a mass of evidence upon the siil'ject 
as shall make all earnest men look ujion tlie 
continuance of such a system as a national 
di'-honour. 


Meutixg of the Baixast Heavers’ WTves. 

Ureotie (kualing with the Lumpi'rs, or those 
wlio disclmvge the timber from ships — in 
eontradistiiieiion to the stevedores, or those 
who .stow the cargoes of vessels, — IwUI.givo 
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the following report of a meeting of the ballast- 
heavers’ wives. It is the wife and children who 
are the real sufferers from the intemperance of 
Iho working-man ; and being anxious to give 
the public some idea of the amount of misery 
entailed upon these poor creatures by the com- 
pulsory and induced dnmkenness of tlie hus- 
bands, I requested as many as could leave their 
homes to meet me at the British and Foreign 
School, in Shakespenre-walk, SIiadwelL The 
meeting consisted of the wives of ballast 
heavers and coahwhippers. The wives of the 
rcoal-whippcrs liad come there to contrast 
their present state with their past, ^vith a view 
of showing the misery they had endured when 
theii’ hushands were under the same thraldom 
to the publican as the hallast-heavcrs are now, 
and the comparative, happiness 'which they 
have experienced since they were freed from 
it. They had attended unsolicited, in the hope, 
by making their statements public, of getting 
for the hallasL-heavers the same freedom from 
tin*, control of the publican which the coal- 
whippers had obtained. 

The, meeting consisted of the wives of 
hallast-heavcrs and coal ^\hippers, Unrty-one 
were present. Of the thirU -one. nine w«'re 
the wives of coal-wliippers, the remaining 
twenty-two the wives of hallast-lieavers. Many 
others, who had expressed a desire to attend, ' 
were prevented by family cares and arrange- j 
ments ; hut, small as llio meeting was com- 
paratively, it alforded a very fair representation 
of the circumstances and characters of their 
husbands. For instance, those who 'were 
cnal-whii)pcrs’ wives appeared comfortable and 

well to do.” They wore warm gowns, had 
on winlcr-honnets and clean tidy caps uuder- 
iieath ; the ballast-h cavers’ wives, on the con- 
trary, wxu’c mostly ragged, dejected, and 
anxious-looking. 

An endeavour >vas made to ascertain in the 
first instance how many children each person 
had. This was done by questioning them 
separately ; and from the answers it appeared 
that they all Imd familicvs. Eight had one 
child each, the rest varied from two to eight, 
and Olio woman stated that she had luelvc 
children, all of whom were living, hut that 
only four resided now with her and her 
husband. Five had infants in their arms, 
and several had children sick, cither at home 
or in some hospital. 

In llie next place the ballast-heavers’ wives 
were asked wiiether their husbands worked 
under publicans? “All of them,” w'as the 
reply, “ work under publicans and, said one, 
“Worse luck for us,” — a sentiment that was 
very warmly concurred in by all the rest. 

This fact having been specifically ascertained 
from each w'oman, we proceeded to inquire 
from them separately how much their hus- 
bands earned, and liow much of their earnings 
wtis spent at the publicans’ houses tlirough 
which they obtained work, or where they w^ere 
paid. 


“ My liusband,” said the first woihan, 
“ 'works under a publican, and I know that he 
earns now 12s. or 18s. a- week, but he brings 
home to me only half-a-crown, and sometimes 
not so much. He spends ^ the rest at a 
public-house where he gets his jobs, and often 
comes home drunk.” 

“ My husband,” exclaimed the second, “will 
sometimes get from to 28s. a-week, but I 
never sec auytliing tlie lilies o’ that money 
from liirn. ’ He spends it at tlie publican’s. 
And wdieii he hns earned Sis. he will some- 
times bring home only 2s. or Ss, Od. Wc 
are badly off, you may be sm’e, when the 
money goes in this way. But my husband 
cannot help spending it, for lie is obliged to 
get Ihm jobs at tlie piihlic-Iiouse.” 

“ Jiast week,” interposed another, “ we had 
not one penny coming into our house; and 
the week before — which was Christmas week 

— iny liushaiid got two jobs which would 
come, he told me, to 8s. or 9.s. if he had 
brought it all home; hut he only brought me 
J>. This was all the money J had to keep me 
and my liie children for the whole week ; and 
l*m sure T don’t kmnv how we got through. 
I'liis is all owing to the puhlie-hoiisc. Ami 
when w'e go to fetch our husbands at eleven or 
twel\c o’clock at night they shut us out, and 
say they are not there, though W'o know very 
W'ell lhi‘y arc inside in a back jilace. My 
husband lias been kept in that back place 
m,my a time till two or thr(‘e in the morning 

— then he has been turned out and come 
liomo drunk, without (id. in his pocket, though 
the same day lie has received Bs. or 9s. at the 
same public-house.” 

“They go to the public -house,” added 
anotlier woman, “ to get jobs, and to cm’iy 
tu\ our they spend their money there, because 
if they did nut spend their money they would 
inner get n job. The men who will drink the 
greatest quantity of money will get the most 
jobs. This leaves their families and their 
wives miserable, and I am sure me and my 
2 ioor family are miserable enough.” 

“ But this,” interposed a quiet, elderly 
w'oman, “ is the beginning of the tenth w^eek, 
in all of which my husband has only had four 
jobs, and all I have received of him during 
that time is Is. 3^d. a-week, and we stand in 
2s. Gd. a-week I’ent. I am sure I don’t Imow 
how' we get along. But our publicans are 
very civil, for my husband worlcs for two- 
Still, if he does not drink a good part of it 
awaiy w'c know very well lie will get no more 
work.” 

“ It is very little,” said a female with an 
infant in her arms, “that my husband earns; 
and of what little he does earn he does not 
fetch much to me. Ho got one job last week, 
heaving 45 tons, and he fetched me hom<» 
1#. Gd. for it. I was then in lodgings at Od. 
a-week, but I could not afford them, hut now 
I’m in lodgings at Gd. a-week. This week he 
has no work yet. In Christmas week my man 
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told me he earned 25«., and I believe he did, 
but he only fetched me homo 8a. or 9a. on 
Saturday. My husband works for a publican, 
iind it w^s at his house ho spent his money. 
One day last week he asked the publican to 
give him a job, and he said, ‘ I cannot give 
you a job, for there is nothing against you on 
the slate but la.,’ and so he got none there. 
My infant is six weeks old to-day, and tliis 
woman by me (appealing to the female next 
to her) knows well it is the truth that I tell — 
that for two nights in last week my child and 
myself were obliged to go to bed breadless. 
We had nothing neither of those two days. 
It was the same in one night the week before 
Christinas, though my husband received that 
night 85., hut all was spent at the i)nhlic-}K)use. 
On Christmas night wo could not get any 
supper. We had no money, and I took the 
gown off iny back and pawned it for 2s. to 
pro\ide something lor ns to eat. T liavc 
nothing else to say but this — that whatever 
my husband earns I get little or nothing of 
it, f('r it goes to the public-house where he 
gets his jobs.” 

An inlirm woman, a])proaching fifty years 
of age, who spoke in a tone of sorrowful 
I’csignation, said, — “We have had very liltle 
money coming in of late. My husband lias 
heeji very bad for ten weeks back. He throws 
up blood; 1 suppose ho has strained Inni^elf 
too miich. All the money I have had for 
six weeks to keep us both has been Ss. If he 
was earning money he would hiing it to me.” 

Another woman, “Not without the juiblican’s 
allowance, I am sure.” 

The first woman, “No; the publican’s al- 
lowance would he taken oil'; but the jmblicun, 
you see, must have a little — I do not know how 
much it is, but they must have something if 
they give us their jobs.” 

This woman was here asked if her husband 
ever came home drunk? 

“ Yes,” she replied ; “ many a time he 
comes home dnmk ; but he must have the 
diink to get the jobs.’’ 

A number of other women having made 
statements confirmatoiy of the above : — 

“Do you think,” the meeting was asked, 
*‘your husbands would be sober as well as 
industrious men if they could be got away 
from the public house system of employment 
and payment of wages ?” 

“ God Almighty bless you I” exclaimed one 
woman, “ they would love us and their families 
all the bettor for it ! We should all be much 
the better for it.” 

“ And so say all of us !” was the next and 
perfectly unanimous exclamation. 

“ If we could see that day,” said one who 
hod spoken before, “ our families would have 
little to complain of.’* 

Another added, “The night-houses ought 
to be closed. That would be one good 
thing.” 

Some inquiries were then made as to whe- 


ther these poor women were ill-treated by 
tlieir husbands w'hen they came home in a 
state of intoxication. There was a good deal 
of hesitation before any answers could be ob- 
tained. At last one woman said, “her hus- 
band did certainly beat her, of course; but 
then,” she added, “ he did not know Avhat he 
was doing." 

“I,” said another, “should not know what 
it w^as to have an angry w'oril with my hus- 
band if lie was al^va^s sober. He is a quiet 
man — very, when ifie drink is out of liim; 
but Avo have many words together when ho is* 
tipsy; and — ’’she stopped witliout com- 
pleting the sentence. 

Several others gave similar testimony ; and 
many declared lliat it w'as the public liouse 
system wdiicli led their husbands to drink. 

One woman hero said that the foremen of 
fangs, as widl as the puhliiain, helped to re- 
duce the hallast-liea\er s enrniiigs; for they 
gave work to men wdio took lodgings from 
them, though llu'y did not ()ccupy them. 

This w'as cAmiirmcd by another Avoman, Avho 
spoke with great Avarmth upon the subject. 
She said that mnmed men Avho could not 
aflbrd to spend Avith the publican and lodge 
with the foremen in the manner pointed 
out, would be sure to Iiave no work. Other 
men AAent straight from one job to another, 
wliilo luT OAvn Inisband and other women’s 
liushauds hud been three or four woeks Avith- 
out lifting a shovelful of ballast. She con- 
sidered this Avas very liard on men wdio had 
families. 

A question Avas licre asked, Avhother any 
w'omen were present w hose husbands, in order 
to obtain Avork, Avero obliged to pay for lodg- 
ings Avhicli they did not use? 

One immediately rose and said, “ They do 
it regularly at a publican’s in Wapping ; and I 
know the men that liave paid for them have 
had six jobs together, Avhon my husband has 
had none for Avei‘ks,” “ Tlierc are now,” added 
another, “fourteen at that very place who 
never lodge there, though they are paying for 
lodgings,” 

They were next asked, Avho had suffered 
from want OAving to their husbands drinking 
their eaniings, as d(*scribed at the public- 
houses in question? 

“ Starvation has been my lot,” said one. 

' And mine,” added nnother. “ My children,” 
said a third, “ have often gone to bed at night 
without breaking their fast the whole length 
of the day.” “ And mine,” said one, “ have 
many a time gone Avithout a hit or sup of any- 
thing all the day, through their father working 
for the publican.” 

“ I cannot,” exclaimed the next, “ afford my 
children a ha’porth of milk a-day.” 

“ Many a time,” said one, wlio appeared to 
be very much moved, “ have I put my four 
children to bed, when the only meal they have 
had the whole day has been lib. of bread; 
but it’s of no use opening my mouth.” 
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“ 1,’ said the last, ** have been in London 
twenty seven ‘j'ears, and during that time I 
can safely say I have never taheu myself a 
single glass of spirits or anything else ; but 
in that time I have suflered the martjrdoni 
of forty years — all through my husband and 
the public-house. I have two childi-en who 
bnng me in, one of them 2.s‘. (^d. and the other 
()s. 6</. a-week, which is all we have, for my 
husband gets nearly noUiing. If he could 
bring his earnings home, instead of spending 
them at a public-house, we should be very 
comfortuhle." 

Those questions lod to one concerning the 
late-lioiirs} stem at thopuhhe-housesfrequented 
by tlje hallost-h cavers. 

• I often go for my husband,” said one, 
“ nt one or two o’clock in the morning, nfier 
I know ho Inis been paid; hut they hiue 
kept him in a hack apjirtment away from 
me, till I have threatened to smash the win- 
dows if they (lid mjt let him out. I thrcai- 
ened to smash the. windows becaus(‘ my 
children witc wanting the money for hrea'l 
wdiich h(3 was spending there. If (mr husbands 
wore incliiu'd to come home soIxt (here Jh 
littl<‘ chance, for they havci cards and bagatelle j 
to kcej) them till they beconui heady, and j 
wlnm tiny ar(3 bcaxmio In^ady, tln^rc* is nollnng j 
left for their families — then tlio pnblicuns ! 
kick ()ur poor men out, and lock the doors.” j 

This stati'inent was (amtimied, and afte 
si'veral other poisons had ilescn-ibcd thi'ir 
feeling.s, — 

'J'he eoal-wliippers’ wives wore asked whether 
or not their condition and that of their fannliPs 
Imd been improved since tbe system of cimry- 
ing on the tradi* had been altered by the 
Legislature ? 

The answer was a most decisive allinnative. 
Tlnir husbands, they said, used to s])(‘nd all, 
or very nearly ell, their (?aniings with the 
publicans; but now, when they got a good 
ship, they brought homo the greatest part of 
their earnings, which was snlVuient to make 
their famili(3s comfortable. Their Ijushandc 
had become quite (htferoiit men. Tliey used 
to ill-treat them wiien they were paid at a 
public-house — very inueli so, because of tin* 
drink; hut now they were ^ cry much altered, 
because tliey w^cre become soIxt men to what 
tliey were. None wntc now distressed to 
provide for their families, and if there was 
plenty of work they wanild he quite happy. 
The improvement, one W’onian said, must 
bo very great, otherwise there would not be 
80 many institutions and henelit societies,] 
pension societies, and schools' or their ^ 
children. 

This declaration was very warmly applauded 
by the wives .of the ballast-heavers. They 
declar^ that similar measures would pro 
duce Bimilar benefits in their case, and tliey 
hoped the day would soon come Avhon they 
should be secure in the enjoyment of thcra. 

So terminated the proceedings. 


Lumpeus. 

The “Lumpers’* are, if possible, in*^a more 
degraded state than the ballast-heavers ; they 
are not, it is true, under the same amount of 
oppression from the publican, hut still they 
are so besotted with the drink which they are 
tempted to obtain from the publicans who 
('mploy them, as to look upon the man who 
tricks them out of their earnings rather as a 
friend than an enemy. 

The lumpers make, I am informed, 
during six months in the year, as much as 
24s. ; and during the. other six months they 
liave nothing to do. Of the 24.1. that they 
I (;am in their busy time, 20s. it will be seen 
is spent in the piihlic-lioiisc. One mn.ster- 
lumper, wiio is a publican, employs as many 
as 100 men. This inform.'itifui 1 have, not 
only from the men themselves, but from the 
injuuigcrs of the Commercial Dock's, where the 
gH'ater miuibcr of the lumper, s are engaged. 
The. 100 men in the pubhcan’.s (‘inploy, as 
will be s(‘(‘n from tbe evidence of the wives, 
.spend upon an average 1/. a we('k in the 
hou.se, taking g(Uierally but lionie. to their 
wiv(is and families : so lliat no less a sum 
than 100/. a-week is squandered in the pub- 
Ijcan-conlractor’s bouse liy l]ieA\orking nicn 
in drink. There is not only a pay-night, but 
two “draw'-niglits” are appointed in llie W'eek, 
asaimniiis of inveigling th(^ imm to their mas- 
tic’s tap-room ; mid indeed the some syst'un, 
whicli gives tlic greatest drunkard the best 
chance of w'ork, pre\ails among the lumpru's 
as aniong tbe ballast-beavers. The clfect of 
this is, that the lumpers are the most drunken, 
debased, and poverty-stiiclu'n of all the classes | 
of labouring men that 1 bavc y('t seen; for, i 
earning more than tlu' halbist-heavors they ' 
of course have more to spimdinthe ]>nblic- ! 

house. , I 

I made it a point of looking more mi- j 
nutoly into the state (d‘ these men on the I 
Sunday, for 1 have found that on that day it 
is easy to tcdl the habits of men by their ex- 
ternal appearance. The gn'ster part that I 
saw were either intoxicated, or cdse nxdving 
of liquor as early as eleven o’clock on tbe 
Sunday nioniiiig. One foreman was decently 
dressed, it w'as tnie ; but then he was sent to | 
me, I w^as credibly informed, by the master- | 
publican, w'ho had heard of my previous inves- 1 
ligations, to give me a false imi)ression as to j 
the state of the labourers ; the rest of the men : 
that I saw were unwashed and unshaven, even 1 
up to five and six in the afternoon of that day, | 
Their clothes w'ore the same tattered and 
greasy garments that I had seen them in the 
day before ; indeed the wives of tl>€ lumpers 
appeared to be alone alive to the degradation 
of their husbands. At one house that I visited 
late on 'the Sunduy evening, 1 found tw'o of 
the children in one comer of the small close 
room on the bare boards, covered with a piece 
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of old carpet, aaad four move boys and girls 
stow^ away at the top and bottom of the one 
bed in^Inch the rest of the family slept. 
Dirty wet clothes were hanging to dry on lines 
across tlie room ; and the face of the wife, who 
was alone, in all lier squalid misery, was black 
and gashed with cuts and lirnises. Not a step 
I took but I was dogged by some foreman or 
other, in the hopes of putting me on the wrong 
scent I had arranged with tiie men on Sa- 
turday moming to have a meeting with them 
on Uiat night' after their labour, but on going 
to the appointed jdace 1 found not one labour- 
ing man there; and 1 Jeartit tlie next day that 
the publicaii liad jiui-p'^sely deferred 2)aAing| 
them till a late hour, so liint they might have | 
*no chance of meeting me. On I\Ioiiday mom- j 
ing, while at the office of tlie Superinieiidimt 
of tha Commercial Dock Coinj^cuy, one of the 
lumpers staggered drunk into tlio rotun, intent 
U[)on malving :^)me insolent demand (»r otlier. 
'J'hat this drunkenness, witli all its atbmdant 
vices, is not tlie fault of the lunqau's, but the 
necessaiy consequence of the s\stein under 
which they aiv employed, no man who has | 
seen the maVKod difierence li(‘t\\('cii the coal- 
wdiippers and that class of lahourers wlio still 
work out of tlie puhlic-hoiise, can for u mo- 
ment doubt. Tlie sins ol‘ tlie lahouring man, 
so far us I have seen, ore*, in this instance, 
most iiidispulahly the sins of liis cmjdojcr. 
If he is diuiiln'ii, it is his master who makes 
him so : if lie is poor, In,-* house hare. Ins wile, 
ragged, his children hall-ebillied, half- fed, and 
wholly uneducab'd, it is. mainly he<'auso his 
master tricks liim out of his earniiigs at tlji' 
public -house. 

Let me nov/ give a dcscriidiou of the lump- 
ers’ labour, and then of Ihulr earnings. The 
timber-trado is divided by the custom of the 
trade into tvro classes, called liiuh<u’ and 
deals. By “ timber’’ is meant wdiat is lirought 
in uncut logs ; this is American red pirn*, 
yellow' pine, ('Im, a&li, oak, and birch. The 
leak-trade is more recent, and seems to he an 
exception to the classification T have men- 
tioned : it is generally described as teak ; 
mahogany and dye-woods again are not styled 
timber. 'The deals are all saw'ii ready for tlu* 
carjumter or Joiner’s use. At the Custom- 
house the distinctions arc, hewn and sawn 
woods ; that is, timber and d('als. On timber 
there is now a duty of Is. per load (a load 
being fifty cubic f^t) and on deals of 2s. The 
deals are sawm iu Canada, wliere immense 
steam-mills have been (TOcted for the pmqxiso. 
The ad’.antage to the trader iu having this 
process effect'd iu Canada ml her tlnin in this 
country, seems to be this ; the deals brought 
over prepared, as I have described, of different 
lengths, varying from six feet to twenty, wliile 
three inehes is a usual thickness, arc ready 
for the workman’s purpose, and no refuse- 
matter forms a part of them. Were the pine 
brought in logs, the bark and the unevenne- 
of the tree would add to the freight for what 1 


w'as only valueless. Timber and deals require 
about the same time for their discharge. Tho 
largest vessels th;it enter into this traile in the 
port of London are to be found in tlie West 
India Soutli Dock, fomerly tho City Canal. 
On one occasion in this dock a vessel of 800 
ions, containing 21:,0t>0 deals and cuds, was 
I discliarged in twenty-six working lioui-s— foily- 
five men being employed. I am inforuual that 
twenty men would discharge a shq) of 000 tons 
of timber and deals irvsbven days. Forty men 
ivill do it in four days. In order to become 
I ac(| unin ted wit It the syshmi of lumping, I went ' 
on boiml a vessel in the river where a gang of 
twenty imm were at w'ork. She was a lessel 
of (100 tons, from Quidx'c. SJie lay alongside 
the Flora, a Norwegian \cssel — the til's!; 
limber -ship that had reached the ]*ort of 
London since the change in tln‘ Navigation 
L.aw's Jiad come into u]>cration. 'rhe Flora’s 
cargo wais {>00 pieces (;f timber, whieli would 
be discbai ged by lier crew, as the Imiqiers are 
only employed in British vessels. U he vessel 
that I ^isUod, and which lay next the Flora, 
liiid her hold and the betweeu-dccks (wliidi 
might be thirty eight yards m length) packijd 
closely with diails. She Indd bi‘tw(*en 17,000 
and IH, 000 deals. She was being lightened in 
tlie river before' going into dock ; twenty men 
were at wmrkin two liarges, well moored along- 
side, close to Iw'o portiioles in lliw stern of the 
ship. There Aveie thn'e men in each barge 
who r('ce^^cd and pa( ked tlie deals into the 
barge as they w'(T(' llirnst out of the portholes; 
the larger deals were carried along by two men 
MS soon as a sufijcient clearance had been 
made to enable them to rini Jilong — at first, 
l)cnt hnir double. 'J'ho tivo men wdio carried 
the deals ranubingiu a sort of j(ig trot motion, 
k<'(q>ing iiiiii', so that llie motion relieved tho 
piessun* of lie' WMghl ; tlii' men all said it 
was ('asg'i' to run than to w'alk with tho deals ; 
tlie shorter deals ((‘iids) ■ wi'i’e carried, one 
by each man, who Irutlt'd on'ni the same mea- 
sured steiis, — cucli map, or ouch two men 
('mployed, delivering his or tlieir d.eal to one 
esja-cial man iu the barge, so that a constant 
communication from the ship to tho barge 
was kept up, and the work wont on without 
liitch or stoppage. Tins same vessel, on a 
former occn?»ion, was disclmrgisl in thirty-six 
hours, which shows (as there wore betw'ecn 
17, OIK) and INJIOO cnrrvmgs and dolr/eringa of 
the deals) how rapidly the work is conducted. 
The timber is all dragged from the holds op 
the between-dccks of tiie ship by machines; 
tlie lumpers liouse it from its place in the 
ship by means of winches, tackles, and dogrs— 
which latter are iron links to lay hold of the 
logs. Three of these winches and tackleft are 
statioiK'd at equal distances on each side of ft 
large ship, and thus with the aid of crowhapa 
the several pieces of timber are dragged aloug 
the hold and then dropped gently into the 
water, either in the dock or in the river; and 
floated in rafts to its destination. All “timber** 
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is floated, os a rule. Sometimes when the ship 
is discharged in dock, timber or deals are let 
down a slide on to a platform, and so carried 
to the pile or the waggon. Contractors are 
employed by the sliip-owners in the West 
India Docks, as they will do some ships 
cheaper by 10/. than the company could afford 
to do it. The ship-owners bear the expense 
of discharging the ship. 

The following evidence of a lumper was 
given unwillingly, indeed it was only by a 
series of cross-questionings that any approxi- 
mation to the truth could be extracted from 
him. He was evidently in fear of losing bis 
work ; and the taveni to which I Imd gone 
to take his stabunent was filled with foremen 
watching and intimidating him. He said ; 

“ I am a working lumper, or labourer at 
discharging timber or deal-ships. I have 
hccii sixteen years at the work. I should 
think that there aro more than two hundred 
men at Deptford who are constantly engage,cl 
at the work: there are a gieut many more 
working lumpers living at Limehonse, 1‘ophir. 
and Blackwall. I’hesii do the work principally 
of the West India Docks j and when tlio work 
is slack tliero and brisk at the Commercial, 
Hast Country, or Crund Surrey Canal Docks, 
the men cross the water and get a job on the 
Surrey side of the riw.r. In the summer a 
great many Irish labourers seek for work as 
lumpers. They come over from Ireland in 
the Cork boats. I should say there are al 
together upwards of 500 regular •working 
lumpers; hut in the summer there are at 
least 200 more, owing to the number of Irish 
wlio come to England to look for work at that 
time of the year. The wages of the regular 
lumpers are not less when the Irish come over 
in the summer, nor do the men get a less 
quantity of work to do. There arc more 
timber and deal-ships airiNing at that season, 
so more hands arc required to discharge them. 
The ships begin arrive in Iidy, and they 
continue coming in till January. After tliat 
time they lay up till March, -when they sail for 
the foreign ports. EeLweon Januaiy and .Tuly 
the regular working liniipcrs have little or 
nothing to do. During that time there are 
scarcely any timber or (l(‘al ships coming in ; 
and the working lumpers then try to fall in 
with anything they can, eithi*r ballasting a 
ship, or carrying a few deals to load a timber- 
carriage, or doing a little ‘ tide work.’ Between 
July and January the work is very brisk. We 
are generally employed every day for those six 
months. Sometimes we lose a day after 
lightening a ship in the river, while the vessel 
is going into dock. We call it lightening a 
ship when she is laden too heavy, and draws 
too much water to enter the docks. In such 
a case we generally begin discharging the 
timber or deals in the river, either off Deptford 
or Blackwall, according as the ship may be 
for the docks on the Middlesex or Suri’ey side. 
In the river we discharge the deals into 


lighters, whereas when the ship is in the dock 
we generally discharge, along a stage on to«tbe 
shore. Timbeir we put overboard in both 
cases, and leave it for the raftsmen to put to- 
gether into rafts, and float into the timber- 
ponds of the different docks. The deals we 
merely land. It is our duty to put them 
ashore and nothing more. After that the 
deal-porters take them and sort them, and 
pile them. They sort tl-ie white from the yel- 
low deals, and each kind into different lengths, 
and then arrange them in piles all along the 
dock. 

“ Our usual time of working is from six to 
six in the summer time and from daylight 
to dark in the winter. We always work under 
a foreman. There are two foremen lumpers 
to almost every ship that we discharge; and 
they engage the men, who work in gangs 
under them. Each gang consists of from 4 
to 12 men, according as the size of the ship 
is large, or she is wanted to be discharged 
quickly. I have known as many as 80 lumpers 
engaged on one ship ; she was 1000 tons, and 
wanted to he got out quick, so that she might 
make another voyage before the winter set in 
abroad. 

“ The foreman and men are employed by 
the master -lumper. Some of the master- 
lumpers are publicans; some others keep 
chandlers’ shops, and others do nothing else 
tliat I know of. The master pays the working 
men 8s. Od. a-day, and the foreman Is. extra. 
We are settled with every Saturday night. 
Wt) have two draw-nights in each week; that 
is, the master advances either a port or the 
whole of onr earnings, if we please, on Tuesday 
and 'rhnrsday nights. 1 work under a publican. 
My master has only gone into the public line 
very lately. I don’t think he’s been at it 
more than eighteen months. He has been a 
master- lumper I should say for these 10 or 12 
years past. I worked under liim before he 
had a public-house. Then he paid every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday nights, at 
the same house he is now proprietor of. The 
master-lumper always pays the men heemifloys 
at the public-house, whether they are publicans 
or not. 

“ My master employs, I should say, in the 
spring season, from 80 to 100 hands regu- 
larly : and most of these meet at liis house on 
Tuesday and Thursday nights, and all of them 
on Saturday night, either to be settled with in 
full or have a part of their wages advanced. 
We are usually paid at 7 o’clock in the evening. 
I have been paid as late as 3 o’clock on Sunday 
morning ; but that was some years ago, and I 
was all that time in the public-house. We go 
straight to the public-house after we have done 
our work. 

At this time of the year we Imock off 
work at dark, that is, at five [I am infotmed 
at the Commercial Docks that the usual hour 
is four] o’clock, and we remain at onr master’s 
until pay-time, that is 7 o’clock. This we do 
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for three nights a-week certain ; and after our 2jf. a-day in the season in tho puhlic-house. 
work at other nights we mostly meet at our [It will have been seen, that tlu', lumpers’ 
master’s public-house. The men generally wives whom I saw declare that tho men spend 
draw from 2^. to •Is., and on a Thursday night 20i*. out of every 24.9.] After a hard week’s 
the same sum is advanced to them. The men work I think they have generally H.s. or bs. out 
are not enforced to spend anything in the of the 1/. 4.9. that they earn at the busiest time 
Iiouse. Plach man has a little beer while the of tlio year. I myself have taken homo as 
master is getting ready to pay him on the little as 5 . 9 . [According to this statomeiil, 
d raw -nigh ts ; and he generally remains in the a.ssuming that tliero are 100 hands — miuiy 
house after he has received his money some say that there are more — n'giilarly employed 
time, as he tliinks proper. On a draw-night in out of this puhliedinuse in the spring season, 
tho brisk season many out of the bundled ho and spiuidiiig each uppn an avcrsigc from l2s. 
employs will stop drinking till 10 o’cloedv. to 20**., or say lb''‘* a-W(M'k, us much us SO/, a- 
SoTiu' go away immediately after they have week is squniid(U‘od in beer.] I slumld sny, 
di’awn their money. At least half stoj) for taking all the year round, the men make 
some time, that is, till 10 o’clock. Some sit lO.s. (Ul. a-Ave(dv. I'or at h'ast four months in 
there and spend all they draw. All tho beer the year there is n » V(U'{v at all; and for t\\o 
that tlie lum])ershav(‘ on lioard sliip is supplied niontlhs moi’e it is ver\ slack. 1 am a mni'ried 
by the master. He suiiplies fuiy (piantity that man with one child: wluai I am in full work 
is wjmted. The reason W'hy Ik' keei>s the 1 take ln)iii(‘ hs. a-wx‘ek at tin' least. My wife 
j»uhlie-housc is to liavo tlui riglit of snxiplying and child has t(» siilllu' for it all.’’ 
the men with beer. I le w’ouldn’t, of course, Let me now cite the following table, whieh 
like to see us lake beer from any other house T have heim at considc'rahh', trouble in ohtain- 
than his ; if wo did ho WT)nld give us the sadc. mg, as the only means of arriving at a correct 
Every master-lumper works out of a public- estimate as to the collective earnings of the 
lious(!, and the men must have tlieir beer from “ ;|Ourneyuien lumpers,” or nnai gcuerjdly 
the h()U.se that ho works out of; and if they engaged in dischai’giug the cargoes of the 
don’t, why they ain’t w’anted. Wo generally Hritish tinda'r and d<'al shi})s. I’ho infor- 
take about tw'o pots per man a-day from the mntion has in the Ihreo jM’incipal inslaiieos 
house when w'C go to oiUMvork in tlio morning, hdm derived directly from tlu* hooks of the 
On a Saturday niglit wo mostly stop longer Dock CVanimriios, tliroiigli tho courtesy and 
than on the draw-nights. Ujion an avc'rage, consideration of tho sn])erintendents and tli- 
the w'orkiug lumpers I should say sx»end about ■ rectors, to whom 1 am greatly indebted. 

NUMDEll OE SHIES AVOOD-TADEN DISCIIAllGED AT TTfE DIFFERENT 

DOCKS IN IBID. 



By tho Dock 
Coujpany. 

By Luiiipor.s. 

Ey 

Crow s. 

Totul. 


Shfp.*^. 

Tonn.agc. 

Ships, 

Tonnage. 

Ships 

Toiiji.'igo 

Ships. 

Tonxmgo. 

West India Docks 

30 

22,550 

OJ) 

21,347 1 

24 


129 

53,099 

Commercial Docks 

o 

1,180 

151 

(i3,213 ! 

259 

75,090 

415 

139,495 

Grand SiuTcy Camd 



153 

45,900 

59 

I"; .000 

212 

(i2,9t)0 

East Country Docks 



11 

3,100 

01 

19,091 

75 

22,500 

Regent’s Canal 



*> 

OOO 



0 

(iOO 


38 

23,742 

3H9 

137,409 

1 400 

117,983 

833 

279,191 


By the above returns it will he seen, that in 
the course of that year 389 timber and deal 
ships, of 137,439 ton.s burthen collectively, 
were discharged by lumpers. This at 9d. per 
ton, which is the price usually given by the 
Dock Companies, would give 5,155/. Is. Hd, as 
the gross amount paid to tho contractors. 
The master-lumper derives little or no profit 
out of this sum directly. This will be evident 
from the subjoined statement. A gentleman 
at the West India Docks, who has been all his 
life connected with the timber trade, informs 
tis that twenty men will discharge a wood-laden 
ship in seven days. Now, — 


20 men at 3». Or/. ])er dny for 

seven days, comes to . . T24 10 0 

And 000 tuns at 9d. per Lon, to 22 10 0 

So that the master-lumper, by 
this account, w ouhl lose by 
the job at tho very least . T2 0 0 

This statement is fully borne out by the fact 
that the mastor-lumxaTs will often agree to 
discharge a ship for 10/. less than the com- 
pany could possibly afford to do it for with their 
owm men. The (piestion then arises, How is it 
that the master-lumper is enabled to do this 
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and live? This i^i ca41y answered, lie is 
generally either a put)licau himself or con- 
neeted ^111 one, and the journeymen in his 
employ spend at his pnhlic-house, according 
to tho account of the wives, live-sixths of their 
wages in di’ink, (u* 1/. out of every 21s. they 
earn. Say, however, that only fourdifths of 
tho gross earnings are thus consumed, then 
four thousand and odd oni of the 5,105/. will 
go to the publican, and on(i Diousand and odd 
pounds to llie men. 


TIHBER.DOCK LABOURERS. ^ 

Having already given an account of the supply 
and consumption of timber throughout the 
country generally, I shall now spook of Hie im- 
portations inlo London, and more espedally 
of the condition of the labourers connected 
with the foreign and colonial timber trade. 

The quantity of colonifd and foreign timber 
that lias been brought into the port of London 
since the year IH-l-l has been as follows : — 


Colonial dofds and battims ) 
(inideces). . .j 

Foreign ditto (in ditto) 

1844. 1S45. 

i 2,025,000 2,04q,000 
2,150,000 2,200,000 

1S4G. 

2.555.000 

1.242.000 

1847. 

5.550.000 

3.050.000 

1848. 

2.740.000 

2.011.000 

1810. 

2.722.000 

1. 005.000 

Total pieces 

4,155,000 4,050,000 

3,507,000 

5,555,000 

4,784,000 

4,025,000 

Colonial timber (in loads) 

57.200 55,800 

55,000 

40,000 

58,500 

38,(,00 

Foreign ditto (in do.) . 

ruS,200 00, 100 

80,000 

70,100 

00,000 

01,400 

Total loads 

115, 4m) 125,000 

159,000 

128,700 

107,000 

100,000 


The consumption of the metropolis has been years hack, while that with Sweden and 
little loss than the quantity imported. In the End and has been ^cry nearly doubled in the 
six years above enumerated the total import- same time. The timber -ships from the 
ation of foreign and colonial deals and batt.ms ITnssian ports Iiavo increased little less than 
was 27,ld5,0()0 pieces, of whicli 20,(j»5,57‘l one-third, wldlo those from Russia liave de- 
were consumed in London ; and the total crieascd in tho same pri>portion. The trade 
impoiialioii of foreign and colonial timber with Quebec and Mon troid also appears to he 
was 714,iK)0 loads, of which 044,221 were much - greater than it was in 3840, though 
consumed. Tliis gives an average annufd compared with 1841 there has been a eon- 
importation of 4,522,51)0 deals ami battens, ot siderable falling off; that of New BrunsvNick 
which only 70,258 have besm sent out of tin- and Nova Scotia remains very nearly the 
country every year. Of timbiT, the average same* ns it was at the beginning of the de- 
annual importation is 110,150 loads, mid ceiinial jicriod. Altogether the great change 
tlie average annual cxiiortutiun only 11,771) .q.}, cars to have been tlio decline of the Nor- 
loads. wegian and Russian timber-trade, and the 

The number of wood-laden ships that Iiave increase of that with Sweden and ITussia. 
entered the port of liondon since 3‘rtO, II is also worthy of notice, that notwitlistandiiig 
together with tlie countries whence they came, the increase of ijopiilation, the number of 
is given below. By this wc sliall ]>i'iceivo wood-ladcn shijis entering the port of Ijonden 
that our trade v.itli Norway in this resias t lias every year has not materially increased within 
sunk to exacAly one-half of what it was ten the last ten years. 

THE NUMBER OF CARHOES OF TIMBER, DEALS, AND BATTENS, 
liMI'OllTED INTO LONDON IN THE FOLLOWING YlvARS. 


Christiana and Christiansund . 
Otlier ports of Norway 
Gothenburg . . . . 

Swedish ports and Finland 
Russian ports . . . . 

Prussian ports 
Quebec and IMontreal 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
Sierra Leone, Maulmein, Ac. . 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

40 

50 

47 

27 

30 

52 

43 

38 

30 

49 

01 

01 

40 

50 

50 

85 

84 

85 

102 

00 

181 

108 

150 

110 

105 

70 

70 

52 

104 

115 

108 

221 

188 

230 I 

200 

101 

07 

02 

134 1 

00 

10 

20 

20 

31 

5 

780 1 

700 

' Osj 

842 

841 


1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

184S. 

I 

1849. 

27 

• 22 

32 

30 

23 

30 

17 

28 

25 

27 

00 

30- 

07 

55 

41 

140 

103 

101 

158 

154 

115 

140 

91 

113 

RU 

124 

100 

107 

108 

100 

200 1 

100 

210 

170 

195 

102 1 

127 

145 

108 

105 

lo 

20 

21 

13 

20 

838 

740 

808 1 

778 

709 
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next step in our inquiry is, What be- 
comes of the 800 wood -laden ships tljat 
annually enter the port of London ? Whither 
do they go to be unladen ? to what docks, or 
places of ‘^special* security," are they consigned 
to be discharged and to have their cargoes 
delivered or bonded ? 

For this purpose there are five docks, three 
of which lie on the Surrey side of the river. 
These tliree arc the Commercial Docks, the 
Grand Surrey Canal Dock, and the East 
Country Dock, and they are almost coiitiguouK 
to each other, the Surrey Canal Dock lying 
immediately alongside the Commercial, and 
the East Country at the upper end of it. 
They are situated in, and indeed occupy, 

THE NUMBER OF WOOD-LADEN SHIP 
DOCKS UNDERMENTIONED 


nearly the whole of that small cape of land 
which is formed hy the bending of the river 
between the Pool and Limeiiouse Reach. 
The docks on the Middlesex side of the river, 
which are used for the reception and unlading 
of timber-ships, are the West India and the 
Regent’s Dock, or the entrance -to the Regent’s 
Canal. 

The number of wood-laden ships that have 
entered the three principal docks for the last 
ten years is given below. I am informed by 
Mr. Jones of tlie Commc^rcial Docks, that for 
every ship above 100 tons six men arc re-i 
quij-ed to sort and pile away. Rafting from 
sliips of the ulxne bui’den reipiires one or two 
men daily, according to circumstances. 

S WHICH ENTERED THE DIFFERENT 
IN THF FOLLOWING yi:ARS. 


Tear. 

West India Docks. 

Commercial Docks. 

Grand SuiToy Docks. 


Vessola. 

Tons. 

Vessels . 

1 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1840 


155 

02,024 

211 

05,800 

135 

40,447 

IHII 


201 

82,1U0 

205 

70,438 

114 

34,894 

3842 


130 

54,031 

250 

87,124 

100 

29,890 

1843 


100 

71,211 

308 

32L8jO 

108 

31,200 

3844 


121 

8!), 581 

480 

142,223 

173 

48,890 

1845 


140 

70,514 

424 

137.047 

155 

43,211 

1846 


182 

88,308 

351 

111,189 

J<)5 

50,008 

1H47 


228 

124,111 

423 

1 13,000 

^20 

02,433 

1818 


138 

70,050 

412 

132,400 

105 

53,423 

1840 


338 

{j7,H00 

410 

130,321) 

212 

58,780 

Tfilal 


1,017 

751,380 

3,541 

1,148,377 

1,013 

453,587 

Average N nniber'' 

\ 






of Si ms 

T>er 

1 






Tear, auH tlioir 

Uoi 

4464 

354 

321 

161 

281 

Avorage 

Ton- 

1 

1 





uago 


) 







The foreign and 'colonii.d timber trade is, j timber and bard-wood trade. Of these, it 
then, confined to fn oof the sewn docks be- a])p(‘ars there are 1030 men casually em- 
longing to the port of Londfm. Of these live, ployed at all the timber docks, of whom only 
three — the Commercial, the Grand Surrey 13‘J ohladn work all the year round. How the 
Canal, and the East Country — arc situate on OOO casual deal-porters and rafters live during 
the Surrey side of the river, occu])}mg iil- the six months of the year that the slack 
together an area of 17:3^ acres, of which 100 J season usually lusts in the timber trade, I 
are w'atcr and 72 land, tind offering acebmmo- cannot conceive. As not a sixpence of their 
dation and protection for no less tlian 078 earnings is saved in the brisk season, their 
vessels. Here the principal pfirt of the fate in the winter is to sulfor privations and 
timber and deal trade is canii'd on, the atilictions which th(*y only know. 

Commercial receiving the greatest number of I shall begin with the state of the dock- 
wood-laden vessels, perliaps greater than any labourers employed at tlie foreign and hard- 
other dock ill the world. These, together wood trade. 'J'his trade is confined mainly, if 
with that portion of tlic West India Dock not solely, to the West India Dock, 
which is devoted to the same purpose, moke (Jom’erning this branch of live wood trade, 
the entire extent of the timber docks attached I give below tlie statement of a man who has 
to the pori of London about 25i) acres, of worked at it for many yetirs, and in doing so, 
which upwards of 110 are water — a space suf- I wish to draw at ten Lion to the latter part of 
^cient to give berths to no less than UK) sliips. the nan’ative, as a proof of what I hav« re- 
I now come to speak of the condition and peatedly asserted rospectiiy; the regard ex- 
earnings of the labourers connected with the hibited hy tlie authorities of the West India 
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Dock, and in particular ky Mr. Knight, the 
superintendent, for the welfare of all the men, 
whether directly or even indirectly employed 
hy them. 

This indirect employment of workmen, 
however, is the great bane of the industrious 
classes. Whether the middleman goes by the 
name of sweater, chamber-master, lumper, or 
contractor, it is this trading operative who is 
the great means of reducing the wages of his 
fedlow working-men. To make a proht out of 
the employment of his broth er-operatives he 
• must obtain a lower (dass labour, lie cares 
nothing about the quality of the work, so long 
as tho workmen can get tli rough it somehow, 
and will labour at a cheaper rate. Hence it 
becomes a business with him to hunt out the 
lowest grades of working men — the drunken, 
tlui dishonest, the idle, tlic vagabond, and the 
unskilful men — because these, being unable 
to obtain employment at the regular wages of 
the sober, honest, iiidustnoiis, and skilful 
portion of the trade, he cun obtain their 
labour at a lower rate than what is usually 
paid. “ Boy -labour or tliiLfdabour,” said a 
middleman on a large scale, “ wbat do T 
care, so long as I can gid my work d(»no 
cheap.” 1 have already shown that the 
wives of the sweaters not imly parade the 
streets of London on the look-out for youths 
raw from the country, but that they make 
periodical trips io tho poorest provinces of 
Ireland, in order to obtain w^u'kmen at the 
lowest possible rate. 1 have shown, moreover, 
that foreigners are annually imported from 
tlie Continent for the same pnri)ose, and that 
among the chamber-masters in the slice trade, j 
the child-market at Bethnal-green, as well as 
the workhouses, oi’e continually ransacked for 
the means of obtaining a cheaper land of 
labour. All my investigations go to prove 
that it is chiefly hy means of the middleman- 
system that the wages of tho Avorking men 
are reduced. This contractor — tliis trading 
operative — uses the most degraded of the 
class as a means of underselling the worthy 
and skilful laboiirei’s, and of ultimately drag- 
ging the better doAvn to the abasement of the 
worst. If men cannot subsist on lower prices, 
tlicn he takes apjirentices or hires children ; 
or if workmen of character and worth refuse 
to AYork at less than the ordinary rate, then 
ho seeks out the moral refuse of the trade, 
those whom none else will employ ; or else he 
flies to the workhouse and the gaol to find 
labour meet for his purpose. Backed hy this 
cheap and refuse labour, be offers his work at 
lower prices, and so keeps on reducing and 
reducing the wages of liis brethren until all 
sink in poverty, wretchedness, and vice. I am 
therefore the more anxious to impress upon 
the minds of those gentlemen w'ho are actuated 
hy a sincere regard for the interests aJid com- 
forts of the men in their employ, the evils of 
such a system; for, however great may be the 
saAuug of trouble effected by it, yet, unless it 


be strictly watched (as I must confess it is at 
the West India and Commercial Docks) it can 
only be maintained by the employment of a 
cheaper and worse class labourer, and therefore 
must result in the degradation of the work- 
men. I have said thus much, because I find 
this contract 85 ^stem the general practii&e at 
all the wood-docks, and because I am convinced 
that the gentlemen to whom tlie management 
of those docks is entrusted, Mr. Knight, Mr. 
Jones, and Mr. Cannan, have the welfare of 
the men in tlicir employ sincerely at heart. 

Of the evils of luinpuig, or discharging wood- 
ships by contrac'l, 1 have already treated at 
considerable length. Under tliat system, it 
will be remembered, 1 showed that the contrac- 
tor, Avho is commonly a publican, makes his 
profit, not hy cheapening the labourer, hut by 
intoxicating him. Like the contractor for 
ballast, lie gets his money out of the drunk- 
enness of the workmen, and hy this means is 
enabled to undersell the dock proprietors ; or, 
ill other Avords, to discharge tlie Avood-ladon 
ships at a less rate than they could possibly 
afford to do itfor by the fair and honourable em- 
! ploymeiit of their men. Of the effects of this 
system — the drunkenness of tlie men, the 
starvation of tho Avives, the squalor and igno- 
rance of tho children, tho wretchedness and 
desolation of the homes, I ha\e already treated 
at some length : and it will be seen hereafter 
that in those docks wIkmo the supervision that 
is maintained at the AVest India and Com- 
mercial is not kept up, the labourers are 
reduced to almost tlie same state of poverty 
and destitution. 

But to return. A man living in a small 
room in a poor neighbonrliood, but in a tidy 
apartment, and Avilh a well kept little garden 
at the back, gave me the folloAving account of 
his earnings and labour in the mahogany 
depailment of the West India Docks ; — 

“ 1 liaA'o worked in the AVest India Docks for 
elcAX ‘11 years, and for the last lialf of that time 
in the mahogany part of the Avood-yard. Before 
that, I Avas eleven yours in the merchant ser- 
vice as able seaman ; hut I got married, and 
thought I could do better in llio docks ; for, 
after all, Avbat is 18/. a-ycar, supposing I bad 
the luck to be at sea nine months every year 
at 2/.a-month — what is 18/. a-year, sir, to keep 
a wife and family on, as well as a man himself 
Avhen he’s ashore ? At the AVest India Docks, 
we unload the mahogany, or logwood, or fancy 
wood from the ships, and pile them wherever 
they’re ordered. We work in gangs of six or 
seven, with a master at the head of the gangt 
the logs arc got out of the hold with a pur- 
chase and a jigger, and heaved ashore by a 
crane on to a truck, and we drag the trudk to 
the place to stow the timber. In the wood- 
yards a machine lifts tfie timber up, by us men 
tm-niug handles to work the machine, and puts 
it into its place in the Avnrehouse. We are pAid 
2s. Od. a-day, working from eight to four. If 
only employed for four hours — and we’re not 
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set-to work for less thaa four hours— we have 
l.s. 4(?. If I could get 2s, Qd. a-day all the year 
through, I’d be a happy man ; but I can’t. 
Jle, and such as me, earns 1G«., 11s., or as far 
rts ] 5s. a- week when we are wanted. But take 
the year tlirough, I make between '.)s. and 10.v, 
a- week; out of that I liavo to keep a uife and 
four children, I’ve lost one djild, and my wife 
t on get little or nothing most times to do willi 
her needle ; and if she does get Av<irk, what can 
she make at five farthings or three-halipcnce 
a shirt for the slop-sho])s ? jlfy eldest cJjild, 
however, does maJve Is. or Is. iid. a-woek, J 
live on bread and butter, witii a drop of beer 
now and then, six days out of the seven. On 
Sundays we mostly Inivo a shillings worth of 
meat — bullock’s head genenilly. Soinctjmes 
our work is very liard, witlj heavy lifting. A 
weakly man’s no use, and I’ve wondered iiow I 
have the strength I iiavc on l)read and butter. 
We are all paid in the dock, and tliere’s nobod) 
allowed to get the men to drnd;, or to trutlic 
with them anyhow, but in a fair, regular w ay. 
There’s plenty hang about every day who would 
work a day’s work for 2s. : tliere's a good many 
Irish. I don’t know that tlnwvi’s any foreigners, 
without it be on the sugar side. Someiiines a 
hundred men are employi'd in our part of the 
business ; to-day there was irom forty to lifty 
at work, and a hundred more was to bo bad if 
they’d been Avante<I. Jobs often come in in a 
lump — all at once, (jr none at all; viTy often 
^vith the wind, Wc run backwards and for- 
wards to the sugar-side or tlu* Surrey Do. k, as 
we expect to be wanted. W<‘ don’t know uliai 
the foremen of the gangs get, hut tlui company 
won’t allow them to nndeipay us ; and I liave 
nothing to comidaiii uhout, eiDa r of them or 
the company, though vc're had oil'. ’Hu' fore- 
man can pick his men. IVJany of u.-i has to go 
to the parish. One.!' 1 earned only .‘h. in three 
veeks. Our best tinu', is from Juiu' or July, 
continuing on fur tvo, tlirce, four, or live 
months, as hap])ens. Wo hve half the }ear 
and stan'o the t’otlno’. ’J’hcre’.s >eiy few l(‘e- 
totuJers among us — men uant beer if they 
live upon bread and huth r; tlieiv’s many 
know lives on a meal a-day, and iluit's bread 
and butter. There’s no drunkards among onr 
men. Wo’re mostly marnod men with I'aini- 
lios ; most poor men is married, 1 think. 
Poor as I am, a wife and family’s something 
to cling to like.” 

The Timbeh and De.u. Thade. 

I NOW come to tlie timber and deal fj-ade. 
The labourers connected with this ]>ortion of 
the trade arc rafters or raftsmen, and deal or 
stave-porters ; those are either jtcrinaiiently or 
casually employed. I shall give an account of 
each, as well as of the system pursued at each 
of the docks, beginning with the Commercial, 
because it does the most exteUMve business in 
Ibis branch of the wo(id-tnt.le ; and liere let 
me acknowledge the obligations I am under 


to Mr. Jones, the intelligent and courteous 
superintendent, for much valualde informa- 
tion. 

The working lumpers, as I before explained, 
are the labourei’s employed to discharge all 
wood-laden ve.ssels, except foreign sl.in^;,n\hicli 
ai*e discliai’ged by their own crev/s ; vessels 
unli'dai by tbs lumjiers are discharged some- 
times in tho dock, and somctiim's (when loo 
heavily laden) in tlie river. The cargoes of 
wood-iadeii vessids are termed either lauded 
or rafted gootls; the landed” goods are deals, 
battens, sJeejiers, wainscot Jogs, and indit'd all 
hut hewn timber, wdiich is “rafted.” When a' 
vessel is unladen in the river, the landed goods 
lire discha:g<*d by lumpers, who ak>o load the 
lighters, whereas in dock tlie lumpers dis- 
charge Ihi'in into the company’s barges, which 
are loaded by them as well. Witli smtiller 
vessels, however, wliich occa-sionally go along- 
side, tlie lumpi'rs dischai’ge directly to tho 
slioie, w'liere the goods an- recei\oil by the 
eomimijy’.s jiorters. ’i’he lump rs nc\er work 
('ll sliore. 01 the port i i^s working on shore 
tluu'c are two kinds, riz. deal and stave-porters, 
whose duty it is to receive the lauded goods 
ami to idle and sort them, either along the 
(piay or in the building ground, if duty has to 
ho ])aid upon them. 

'riie hewn-tuiiher, or raffed goods, tho luniii- 
('rs thrust through the ]>(>rthole info the water, 
and there the raltsman rccehes them, jmts 
them into loiigllm mid sizes, and then aiTanges 
Lhf’iii ill tloals — t'.icre being eighteim jiieccs to 
a iloiiL If the ship i ^ discharged in the river, 
Llie rafmr liuats ih.* tnab('r to the docks, and 
then to tilt* ponds of the oompuny. If, how'- 
cver, the shl]) is disclinrged in .lock, then tho 
raftm in iioai-, the limber only from the main 
dock to the ponds. 

'riic ruftcrs are all freemen, for othenviso 
th('y could not w'ork on the river; they must 
have served seven years to a waterman, and 
they are obliged to pay 3.?. a-yc.ar to the Water- 
man’s CoHipuiiy for a licenst\ There are six- 
teen or seventeen rafters (all preferable men) 
(‘luployed liy ibo CoiiimercnJ Dock Com])any, 
und lu busy times tberi' arc occasiimaliy as 
many as forty casual ntfous, or “ jiokers,” as 
tliey are calhal, from their ])ol/mg about tlie 
d(»cka for a job: these casual men arc not 
cnp.'ible of rafting a ship, nr»r are tJicy fi-eo 
wntenuen, tiiey iiri> only miployed to iloat tlie 
timber from th<‘ slii]) up to tlie ])onds and stow 
it, or to attend to delivenes. 'I'be skill of the 
rafter lies in ganging imd sorting the limber 
according to size, qimlily, ami own(‘iv.hip, and 
making it up into lluiOs. It is only eu expe- 
rieiieed rafter vvlm can tell the dilf'r. nt sizes, 
qualities, ftjid own Cl’S of tin,' timber; this the 
pokiu’s, or cosuixl rafters, are unahh^ to do. 
TJie poki^rs, again, cannot float the timber 
from th<‘ river lo the jionds ; this is owing to 
two reasons : first, they are not allowed t<) do 
so on Kccoiiut of not being free watermen ; 
and, secondly, they are unable to do bo from 
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the difficulty of navigation. The pokers work 
exclusively in the docks; neither the rafters 
nor pokers work under contractors, but the 
deal and stave-porters invariably do. 

The following statement of a rafter at the 
Commercial Dock I had from a prudent, well- 
behaved, sober man. He was in company with 
another man, employed in the same capacity 
at the same docks, and they both belonged to 
the better class of labouring men : — 

“ I am a rafter at tlu* Commercial Dock. I 
have be(m working at that dock for tlie last six 
y('ars, in tins same capacity, and before that I 
'was rafter at the Surrey Dock for between five 
and six yc'ars. I served my apiirentic(‘Hhip to 
a waterman. I was bound when 1 was sixteen. 

o are not allowed to work till wc have served 
two }cars. In my npprentieeship I was con- 
tinually engaged in timber- towing, lightering, 
and at times sculling ; but tliat I did only 
when the other business was slack. After my 
time was out I went lightering ; and about a 
dozen years after that I took to rafting. I bad 
been a rafter at the Surrey Canal ladbie then 
— while I was in my ni>prentice.ship indind. 
I bad 18s. a- week wlien 1 first commenced raft- 
ing at the Surrey Canal ; but that, of conrs<‘, 
all went to my master. 1 was wiiii the Surivy 
Canal about two years us nifter, and then J 
joined another party at a-week in the 
same capacity ; this party rented a wharf id 
the Surrey Canal Company, and I still worked 
in the dock. There I worked longer time — 
four hours longer; the wages would have* been 
as good at tlie Surrey Canal at oiitsiih' work 
as they W{*ro with the second party 1 joined. 
The next ])lac.o that I went to as rafter nas the 
Commercial Dock, where I am now, and have 
been for the last six years. I am paid by the 
week. When I work at the dock I have 1/. Ti. 
a-week, and when I am rafting short-hour 
ships (Lc. ships from which we work only from 
eight till four) I get 4.s. per day. When I am 
working long-hour ships (i.c. ships at which 
the working lasts from six till six) 1 get tys. 
a-day ; the other rafters employed by the com- 
pany are paid the same. Our wages have 
r(’mained tlie same ever since I have been in 
the business ; all the other men have been 
hwercil, such as canientcrs, labourers, 'watch- 
men, deal-i)ortei's and the like ; hut we are not 
constant men, or else I dare sny ours would 
have been reduced too. They have lowered 
the wages of the old hands, who have been 
there for years, Is, a- week. Formerly they 
liad 1/. D., now they get 1/. ; the men are dis- 
satisfied. The wages of the casual dock-la- 
bourers have been reduced a great deal more 
than those of the constant men ; three months 
ago they all had 18s. a-wcek, and now the 
highest wages paid to the casual labourers is 
15s, The reason why the wages of the rafters 
liavo not been lowered is, I take it, because we 
are freemen, and there are not so many to be 
had who -could supply our places. Not one of 
a hundred lightermen and watermen are able 


to raft. We are only employed at certain ti/nes 
of the year. Our busy time begins at July, 
and ends in October. We are fully employed 
about four months in the year, and get during 
that time from 11, Is. to 30s. a-week, or say 
25s. upon an average. The rest of our tinio 
we fills up as we can. Some of the rafters Inis 
boats, and they look out for a job at sculling; 
but that’s poor enough now.” 

“Ah, very poor work, indeed,” said an old 
weather-beaten man who w'as present, and had 
had 40 years’ experience at the business. 
“ When 1 fii*st joined it, it was in the war 
time,” ho added, “ and then I was scarcely a 
day idle, anti now I can’t get work for better 
than half my time.” 

“ For tlie other eight months,” continued tlio 
other man, “I should think the rafters upon 
an average make 5s. a-week. Some of them 
has boats, and some gets a job at timber- to wing; 
but some (and that’s the greatest iiumhcr) has 
nothing at all to turn their hands to excepting 
the casual dock labour ; that is, anything they 
can chance to get hold of. I don’t think those 
who dt‘]u'nd upon the casual labour of llie 
docks after tlie fall season is over (the fall 
sliips aic th(‘ lust that come) make 55, a-week, 
take on<; nnm with another, i should say, 
more likely, their weekly earnings is about 4*', 
TIhtc are about l(i rafters at the Oommercial 
Docks, and only one single man among the 
number. They none of them save any money 
during the busy season. They arc in debt 
when the brisk time comes, and it takes them 
all till* summer to get elear; which perhaps 
they does by the time the fall shijis have done, 
and then, of course, they begin going on in tho 
old strain again. A rafter’s life is merely 
getting into debt and getting clear of it. — 
that is it — and that is a great pai't of the life 
of all the labourers ah»ng shore.” 

He then jiroduced the following account of 
his earnings for the lust year: — 
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This gives an average for the seventy-two 
weeks above cited of 18s. per week. 

“ Where I get 1/.” the man continued, after 
I had copied his accounts, “ many don't get 
5s. I know many friends on the river, and I 
get a number of odd jobs which others can’t. 
In the last six years my earnings have been 
much about the same ; but others, I am sure, 
don’t make half what I do — I have earned 

t Jobbing. t Busy time begins. 

I Working Sunday and nights. 

U Contract job on river. TT Bock work. 


1/. 8s. when I know they have been walking 
about and not earned a penny. In busy 
timesj as many as forty pokers are employed ; 
sometimes for as many as five weeks in the 
year. They get 3s. 6d. a-day from six to six. 
After they are out of work they do as ^cst 
they can. It's impossible to tell how one^ialf 
of them live. Half their time they are 
starving. The wives of the rafters go some 
of them charing ; some are glove-makers, and 
others dressmakers. None that I know of do 
slopwork.” 

I now come to the deal and stave^porteiT,. 
First, as to tJiosc cmidoyed at the Commerrial 
Pocks. 

From a man who lias an excellent character 
given to him by his employers I had the fol- 
lowing account : — 

“ At our dock,” he said, “ timber and corn 
are the principal articles ; but they are distinct 
branches and have distinct labourers. I am 
in the deal part ; when a foreign timber-ship 
come.s to the dock, the timber is heaved out of 
the porthole by the crew themselves. The 
deal ships, too, are sometimes unloadtid by the 
foreigners themstdves, but not often ; thi’ce or 
four out of a dozen may. Ours is veiy dan- 
gerous work: we pile the deals sometimes 
ninety deals high — higher at the busiest lime, 
and we walk along planks, witli no hold, carrj-- 
ing the deals in our hands, and only our firm 
tread and our eye to depend upon. We work 
'll! foggy weather, and never stop for a fog; at 
[east, we haven’t for eight or nine years, to xny 
viiowledge. In that sort of weather accidents 
are frequent. There was last year, I believe, 
about thirty-five falls, but no deaths. If it’s a 
bad accident, the deal-porters give 0</, a-piece 
on Saturday night, to help the man tliat’s had 
it. There’s no fund for sickness. We work in 
gangs of five usually, sometimes more. We 
are paid for cariying 100 of 12-feet deals, 
Is. 9rf. ; 14 feet, 2.s. 2tf. ; 20 and 21 feet, 3s. ; 
22 feet, 3s. Hd . ; and from 21 to 27 feet, 4s. 3c/. 
That’s at piece-work. Wo used to have 3d. 
per 100 more for every sort, but it was re- 
duced tliree or four months back, — or more, 
may be. In a general way we are paid noiliiiig 
extra for having to carry the deals beyond an 
average distance, except for what we call Jong 
runs: that’s as far, or about as far, as /he 
dock extends from the place we start to cany 
the deals from. One week vvdth another, the 
year through, wo make from 12s. to 15s. ; the 
15s. by m(m who have the preference when 
work is slack. We’re busiest from July to 
Christmas. I’m the head of a gang or team 
of five, and I’m only paid as they are ; but 
I have the preference if work is slack, and 
so have the men in my team, T’lve men 
must work at the Commercial, or none at all. 
We are paid in the dock at the contractor’s 
office (there are three contractors), at four 
o’clock every Saturday evening. Drinking is 
kept down in our dock, and with my contractor 
drunkards are discharged. The men are all 
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p^atirilicd but for tlie lowering of their wages. 
No doubt they can get labour cheaper still, 
there’s so many idlci's about. A dozen years 
back, or s»o, they difl pay us in a public-house. 
Our deal-porters are generally sober men. 
The beer-uieu only come into the dock twice 
a-dif — ten in the morning, and half-past 
three in ihe afternoon — and the men never 
exceed a pint at a time.” 

An older man, in the same employ, said: — 

“ I’ve known deal-portering for twenty years 
hack, and then, at tlie Commercial Dock, men 
was paid in a public-house, and there was a 
good deal of drunkeriiK-ss. The men weren’t 
coiniielled to drink, but was expected to. in 
that point it’s far better now, AVljen I was 
Urst a deal portc^r 1 could make half as much 
more as I do now. 1 don’t complain of any 
body about tlie dock ; it nin’t their fault; hut 
1 do compliun uncommon about the limes, 
there’s bo little vork ami so many to snap 
at it.” 

From a stav(bj)orler at the s.smc dock 1 had 
the following account: — 

*’ We iu*e paid by the pits'e, and the price 
varies according ti> size from Ls. Cui. to lOs. Oie 
thousand. Quebec K^a^^'s, (• feet lung by ‘i 
inches lliicli and a few' uiclics Itroad, ai e 1 (b*. I be 
thousand; and other si/j's aie paid in ilm 
same ijroporlion, cloun to h\ (hL Wo pack the 
bigger staves about our shoulders, resting one 
stave ouanoibcr, mure like adaek-iu-tlio-greeu 
than anything else, as our bead comes out in 
the middle of 'em. Of the biggest, fivi' is a 
good load, and \vc pack all sizes alike, tolding 
our arms to hold the smaller slaves better. 
Take it altogelliev, wo make atslave-woik wliat 
the deal ])r)rtiu‘s do at tboir work ; and, indeed, 
w'<3 ime tleal-poj’lers w'lien Kla\es isn’t in. 
There’s most staves comes to the Siiirey Canal 
Dock.” 

A man w'ho Imil worked at the West India 
Dock as a d(;al-porter informed me that the 
prices paid were tin* same a.s were paid by the 
(/ommi’rcia] and Ikist Country Dock Com])anies 
before the reduction ; but the supply of labour 
Avas uncertain and irregular, cliielly at the 
spring and full, and in British-Ainencan sliij>s. 
As many as lOU men, however, my informniit 
stated, had been so employed at this dock, 
making from iri.s. to a-week, or as much 
as on occasions, and without the drawback 
of any compulsory or “ expected drinking.” 
Suelj, as i’ar as I could learn, is the condition 
of the labourers employed at these timber 
docks, where the drinking system and the pay- 
ment of men in public- houses are not allowed. 
Concerning the state of the men employed at 
the other clocks where the public-house system 
still continues, I had the following details. 

A deal-porter at the . Surrey Canal Dock 
stated : “ 1 have ivorked a good many years in 
the Surrey Dock. There wei’o four conti-actors 
at SuiTey Canal, hut now there’s one, and 
lu> pays the publican Avliere we gets our beer 
all that’s owing to us deal-porters, and the 


publican pays us every Saturday night. I can't 
say that we are compelled to take beer, cer- 
tainly not when at our work in the dock, but 
we’re expected to take it when we’re waiting. 
I can’t say either that we are discharged if we 
don’t drink, hut if we don’t we are kept waiting 
late on a Satuiday night, on an excuse of the 
publican’s having no change, or something like 
that; and we feci that, somehow or other, if we 
don’t drink we’ll be left in the back-ground. 
Why don’t the superintendent see us paid in 
the dock? He pays the company’s labourers 
in the dock ; they’re corn-turners and rafters, 
and they are paid early, too. We now have 
4.S. 4//. a day of from 8 to 4, and 5s. 8d, from 

0 to fi. It used to he, till four months ba^ik, 

1 think, 4s. 10(/. and Os. 4d. In slack times, 
say six months in the year, wo earns from 10s. 
to 12.S. a-week; in tlie brisk time OOs., and 
sometimes more ; but 8 Os. is about the average. 
We are all paid at tlie public-house. Wo 
gatluTh from after live or so on the Saturday 
night. We are kejit now and then till 12, and 
fift('r 12, and it lias hemi Sunday morning 
before we’ve got paid. ’I'liere is more money 
s])cnt, in coui’se, tip to 12 than up to 10. To 
got away at I past 0 Is very early. I should 

, say that lialf our earnings, except in oiir best 
I weeks, goes to the jmblicmi for drink — m<»ro 
than half oft ciioiigb ; if it’s a bad week, all 
our earnings, or more. "Wlicn it waxes late 
the wives, Avho’vc very likely been without 
Saturday’s diiiiK'r or tea, Avill go to the publi- 
can s lor tlu'ir husbands, and thcyll get to 
scold ver> hktdy, and then they’ll get beaten 
\ery likely. We are cliielly married men with 
faiiiilies. Pretty well all the deal -porters ‘at 
tlu; dock are drunkards; so there is misery 
onongli for their families. Tbepiiblittiiu gives 
credit two following w'eeks, and encourages 
drinking, in course ; but be does it quietly. 
J le’ll advance any man at A\ork Is. a night in 
iiKMiey, besides trusting him for drink. 1 don’t 
know' bow many avc arc; I should say from TiO 
to 200. In old age or accident, in course, Ave 
conies to the parisli.” . 

Dthcr men Aiboru T saw corroborated this 
statement, and some of their wives expressed 
great indignation at the sAstem xmrsued in 
jiaying the labourers. None of them objected 
to their husbands having four pints of beer 
when actually at their work in the dock; it was 
against the publicans’ temptations on Satiuxlay 
and other nights that they bitterly inveighed. 

At the earnest entreaty of a deal-porter’s 
Avife, I called on Saturday evening at the public 
house AV'hcre the. men were waiting to be paid. 
I Avalked into the tap-room as if I had called 
casually, and I was then unknown to all the 
deal-porters. The tap- room I found small, 
dark, dirty, and ill-vcntilated. What with the 
tobacco -smoke and the heat of the weather, 
the room was most disagreeably close and hot. 
As Avcll as I could count-— for although it was 
a bright summer’s evening the smoke and 
gloom rendered it somewhat difficult — there 
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were 24 men in this tai>-room, which is fitted 
up with boxes, and the number completely filled 
the ftpartment. In an afljoiniug room, where 
wfts^ a small bar, tliere wei‘e some six or eight 
more deal-porters lounging about. These 
numhers, however, fluctuated, for men kept 
coming in and going out ; but all the time 1 
was present there might have been thirty men 
in the two hot, dirty- little rooms. They were 
strong-looking men enough, and all sim-bumt ; 
but amongst tliem were s(jme with pinched 
features and white lips. There they sat, each 
man with his beer before Iiim ; there was not 
the slightest hilarity amongst them: there 
was not the least semblance of a convivial 
Satimiay- night’s gathering. The majority 
sat in silence. Some dozed ; others drank or 
sipped at their pint measures, as if they must 
do it to while away the time. These di^al- 
porters were generally dressed in c(wduroy, 
fustian, or strong, coarse, blue woollen .lackets, 
vdtli trousei'S of similar material, open big 
woollen waistcoats, and with coloured cotton 
liandkerchiefs rolled round some thick suh- 
stance in the w:ay of a stock, and tied loosely 
round their necks over a striped cotton or 
j loose linen shirt. All had rough bristly beards, 
I intimating that their shaving was confined 1o 
I the Sunday mornings. With respect to the 
! system pursued at this dock in tliopa\mriit 
I of the deal-porters, it is right that 1 should 
I state that 1 heard from many d<nd-ia)riers 
praises of the superintendent, th(»ugh ccr(ainl\ 
not of the contractor or the pu'eheaii. f am 
glad to ]>e able to state, hoAV('ver, that it is Ihe 
determination of the company to attempt — 
and that, indeed, they are now attcanpling — 
the abolition of the 8yst(*m of puhiie-lionso 
payment. Mr. M‘Cannan, llio superinfi'nderiL 
of these docks, to whom I am indchied for 
many favours and courtesies, iifiormed me tliat 
an arrangement was once made for the pay- 
ment of the deal-porters in “ an old box” (a 
j sort of wooden office) wnthin the dock ; hut the 
impatience and struggling of tlui men wlio had 
to wait a little while fur their week’s earnings 
almost demolislied the frail timbers of the old 
box, and the attempt was abandoned. Mhlbin 
the dock the supply of beer is now limited to 
three times a-day, with u“ vend”of hulf-a-pint 
a man each visit. 

A middle-aged man, sunburnt and with 
much of the look of a seaman, gave me an ac- 
count of his labour as a deal-porter at the 
East Country Dock. ITis room, and he with 
his Avife and cliildren hfid but one, was very 
sparely furnished, the principal firticle being a 
large clean bed. He complained that his po- 
verty compelled him to live in the neighbour- 
hood of some low lodging-houses, which caused 
all ports of bad charactei*s to resort to the lo- 
cality, while cries of “ murder” were not un- 
common in the night. 

“ I ho,ve been a deal-porter," he said, “ nearly 
twea^ years, and for the last few years I have 
worified at the East Country Dock. Sometimes 


we work single-handed, sometimes in gangs of 
two, three, or four. The distance the deals 
have to be carried has a good deal to do with it, 
as to the number of the gang. WVre paid no- 

thing extra for distance. Mr. contracts 

with the Dock Company to do all the dual- 
porteiing. There are three gangs n-gulaidy 
employed, each with a master or foreman, or 
ganger, over them. They have alwa 5 ^s the 
preference. If three ships was to unload in 
one day, there would be one for each gang, 
and wlien more hand^ are wanted the men of 
the regular gangs are put over deal porters 
such as me, Avho are not regularly employed, 
but on the look-out for piece-work or a day’s 
work. We reckon when that happens that t}io 
gangers’ men have 9s. for our 4.?. We are paid 
at a public-house. Tlie Irouse belongs to the 
company. We pay 4(/. a-pot for our beer, and 
we’re expected to diink not less than foim pints 
a-day. We’re not obligial, you understand, 
but we’re expected to drink this ; and if we don’t 
do as Ave're expected, Avby Ave’re not wanted 
next time, that’s all. But Ave're only expected 
to take our regular beer wlnm work’s brisk. 
We’re not em^ouraged to run into de])t for 
drink and Avork it out. Indeed, if a man bo 
1.9. or l9. G</. in debt to the puhlicnn, he can’t 
g('t credit for a ))it of bread ami cheese, or a 
dniilc of beer. We h/ive good beer, hid. some- 
time.s Ave’d rather he Avilhoiit it. lint Ave can’t 
do w'lthont some. Many <lcal-])Oi*ter.s, 1 know, 
are lemble drunkards. We are paid the .same 
as nt the (kmnmu’ciiil Dock, aiul were reduced 
alioui tlu; same time, if 1 had a regular 
Aveok’s Avork now and no sloj>, J could make 
2{>.s., less by Hd. a-day, or 4v. a-AVoek, for beer. 
We’re not expected to drink any gin. Before 
Avages came down I could liaAo iinulo JU)*'. 
Our l>eer-money is stopiied out (»f our earnings 
h} the nuisters and paid to the publie.iu. It’s 
very sokloin, indeed, avo get a rogmlnr AViJek’s 
] work, and take it the year through 1 don’t 
clear 12^. a-Aveek. 'lo-day, there was only 10 
men at Avork, but sometimes tliere’s W(). From 
June to Christmas is tlie liest lime. Some- 
times Ave may wait tliree or four days for a 
job. The regular p.iy tor the Custom-boiWc 
hours, fnuu 8 to -t, is 1.9. a-day to a doal-por- 
ter, but there’s plenty to do it for wliat tliey 
can catch. Lots of Irisli, sir? tliey’ll Avork for 
anything, and is underselling all of ns, liocause 
an Hnglishman and his family can’t live like 
them. In the Avinler my family'' and me lived 
on 4.9. or 5 . 9 . a-week, hut 1 kept clear of the 
parish, though plenty of us have' to come on the 
parish. IMuch in pawn, sir? T have so; look 
at ray place. It was a nice place once. Most 
of what you may call the regular hands has 
been brought up as deal-poiters. I don’t 
knoAv how many you may call regular at our 
dock, it varies ; working and waiting for a 
turn; but we’ve no regular turn at work; 
there’s 100 perhaps, or near about it. Ours is 
very hard and very dangerous work. Last 
year one man was killed by a fall, and two 
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had broken legs, and two had broken thighs ; 
but it was an easy year for accidents. There 
is no fund to lielp or to bury Us, only the 
parish. In a bad case we're cairied to the 
Dreadnought, or some hospital. We are all of 
us dissatisfied. I wish I could have 2s. Od. 
a-day for regular work, and I’d li\ e 20 years 
longer than I shall noM’, witli imthing to do 
one (lay and tearing my soul out ^^itll slaving 
work tlui otliers.” 

TliP result of all my intjuiries shows that the 
deal* porters in iiowis(* eAiiggerated the hard- 
ness or the dangd* of tlnar labours. 1 saw 
them at work, walking along planks, some 
sh)})ing from an elevaitMl pile <d’ timber to one 
sorniMvliat moie (‘levated, tlie jd an k vibrating 
ns two men carrying a d<'fd trod slowly and 
in measure along it, and so they pi'ocecd 
from one pile to anotlier, beginning, perhaps, 
from the barge until the decals have been duly 
dejiosiled. From a distanots when only the 
dimiuislR’d thickiu'ss of the plank is visible, 
they n])})ear to be walking on a mere stick ; 
the space so traversed is generally short, hut 
the mode of conveyance seems rude and 
primitive. 

Account of titf: Casual LAnoruLUs. 

In the foregoing narratives iVeqmait men- 
tion has been made of the Casual Lubouri*rs at 
the timber-docks ; and I now proceed to give 
pome short ac*-count of tlie condition and earn- 
ings of this most wretched class. On tf 
platfonn surrounding tlie Commcrciid Dock 
basins arc a number whom I have hoard de- 
scribed as “ idlers,” “ pokers,” and “ casual 
labourers.” These men are waiting in liopcs 
of a job, which they rarely obtain until all the 
known luinds have been set to work btTore 
them. The casual labourers confine them- 
selvi's to no particular dock, but resort to the 
one which they account tlie most likely to 
want bauds ; and sonu^ even of the monj re- 
gularly employed dt'al-portcrs change their 
docks occasionally for the same reason. Tliese 
changes of locality puzzle the regular deal- 
porters in the estimation of the number of 
hands in tladr calling at tlie respeeti\e docks. 
On my visits the casual labourers w(‘rc less 
numerous tlian usual, ns the summer is the 
season when such jiersoiis consider that they 
liave the best cliance in tlie country. Dut 
I saw groups of lO and 20 waiting about 
the docks; some standing idoiie, and some 
straggling in twos and thiei’s, as they waited, 
all looking dull and listless. These men, 
thus wearisomely Mailing, could not be called 
ragged, for they u'ore mostly strong canvas 
or furtian suits — large, and seemingly often 
washed jackets, predominating ; and rents, and 
tatters are far less common in such attire 
than in woollen-cloth garments. From a 
man dressed in a lai*ge, coarse, canvas jacket, 
Math M'orn corduroy trousers, and very heavy 
and verj hrowii laccd-leftther boots, I had the 


following statement, in a somewhat provincial 
tone : — 

** My father was a small farmer in Dorset- 
shire. I was middling educated, and may 
thank the parson for it. I can read the Bible 
and spell most of the names there. I was 
left destitute, and I had to shift for myself — 
that’s nine year ago, I think. I’ve hun. 
gored, and I’ve ordered my bottle of wine 
since, sir. 1 got the wine when railways was 
all the go ; and I was a navvy ; but I didn’t 
like wine- drinking ; I drank it just for the fun 
of the thing, or mayhap because gentlemen 
drink it. The port M'as like rather rough 
hoer, hut stronger, certainly. Sheriy I only 
had once or tM'iee, and liked good ale hotter. 
I shifted my fpiarters eveiy now and then till 
within tM’o or three years ago, and then 1 tried 

my hand in Londou, At first Mr. (a 

second cousin of my father he was) helped me 
iif)w and then, and lie gave mo odd jobs at 
portering for himself, as he was a grocer, and 
he got me odd jobs from other people besides. 
'When I M'as a navvy I should at tho best time 
have had my SO.s. a-M^eek, and more if it hadn’t 
been for U 10 tommy-shops; and I’ve had my 
15s. a-we(‘k in portering in London for my 
cousin ; but sometimes 1 came down to 10s., 
and sometimes to r>s. 3My cousin died sudden, 
and I M'as very hard up after tliat. I made 
nothing at portering some weeks. I had no 
one to iiolp me ; and in the spring of last year— 
and Aciy cold it often M'as — I’ve walked after 
10, 11, or 12 at night, many a mile to lie 
doM'ii and sleep in any hyo-place, I never 
stole, hut have been hard tempted. I’ve 
thought of droM'iiing myself, and of hanging 
myself, hut somehow a penny or two came in 
to stop that. Berhaps I didn’t seriously intend 
it. I hi'gged sometimes of an evening. I 
stayed at lodging-houses, for one can’t sleep 
out in bad Muatlier, till I heard from one 
lodger that lie took liis turn at the Commercial 
Dock. He worked at timber, or corn, or any- 
thing ; and so 1 M'ent, about the cholera time 
last year, and waited, and run from one dock 
to another, because I Mas new and hadn’t a 
chance like the old hands. I’ve had 14«. a- 
week sometimes ; and many's the week I’ve 
liad three, and more’s the Meek I’ve had no- 
thing at all. They’ve said, ‘ I don’t know you.’ 
Tve lived on penny loaves — one or two a-day, 
when there was no work, and then I’ve bogged. 
I don’t know what the other xieoplo waiting at 
any of the docks got. I didn’t talk to them 
much, and they didn’t talk much to me.” 


THE DOCK.LABOUKERS. 

I SHAiJi now pass to the labourers at the 
docks. This transition I am induced to make, 
not because there is any affinity between the 
kinds of work performed at the two places ; 
but because the docks constitute, as it were, a 
sort of home colony to Spitalfields, to which 
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the unemployed weaver migrates in the hope 
of bettering his condition. From this i t would 
bo generally imagined that the work at the 
docks was either better paid, less heavy, or 
more easily, and therefore more regularly, oh. 
tained. So far from such being the fact, how 
ever, the labour at the docks appears to be not 
only more onerous, but doubly as precarious 
as that of weaving ; while the average earnings 
of the entire class seems to be less. 'Whut, 
then, it will be asked, constitutes the induce- 
mont for the change ? Why does the weaver 
abandon the calling of bis life, and forsake an 
occupation that at least appears to Imre, and 
actudly hud in the days of better prices, a 
refining and intellectual tendency ? A\’hy does 
ho quit his graceful art for the mere muscular 
labour of the human animal? Tliis, vo shall 
find, arises purely from a desire for some out- 
of-door employment. And it is a consequence 
of all skilled labour — since the uc(piirement (^f 
the skill is the result of long practice — that if 
th(‘ art to which the operative has been edu- 
cated is abandoned, he must take to some un- 
skilled labour as a means of subsistence. I 
pass, then, to the consideration of the in- 
comings and condition of the dock-labourers 
of the metropolis, not because the class of 
labour is similar to tliat of weaving, but because 
the two classes of labourers are locally associ- 
ated. I would rather have pursued some 
more systematic plan in my inquiries ; hut in 
the present state of ignorance us to the general 
occupation of the poor, system is impossible. 

I am unable to generalise, not Ixuiig acquainted 
with the particulars ; for each day’s investi- 
gation brings mo incidentally into contact with 
a means of living utterly unknown among the 
well-fed portion of society. All I can at pre- 
sent assert is, that the poor appear to ailmit 
of being classified according to their employ- 
ments under tliree heads — nrtizaiis, luboiirors, 
and petty traders ; the, first class consisting of 
skilled, and the second of unskilled workmen ; 
while the third comprises hawkers, coster- 
mongers, and such other small deiders, who 
are contradistinguished from the larger ones 
by bringing their wares to the consumer instead 
of lea^ing the consumer to seek the wares. 
Of the skilled workmen few are so poorly paid 
for their labour as not to obtain a sufficiency 
for tlie satisfaction of their wants. The amount 
of wages is generally considered above the , 
sum required for the positive necessaries of 
life ; that is to say, for appeasing an appetite 
or dlaying a pain, rather tlian grafifying a 
desire. The class of Spitalffelds weavers, how- 
ever, appear to constitute a striking exetqition 
to the rule, from what cause I do not even 
venture to conjecture. But with the unskilled 
labourer the amount of remuneration is seldom 
much above subsistence-point, if it be notveiy^ 
frequently below it. Such a labourer, com- 
mercially considered, is, as it were, a human 
steam-engine, supplied with so much fuel in 
the shape of food, merely to set him in motion. 


If lie can be made to perform the same amount 
of work with half the consiunption, wliy a 
saving of onc-half the expense is supposed to 
be effected. Indeed, tlie grand olyect in the 
labour-market of the jirescnt day appears to 
bo to economise human fuel' If the living 
steam-engino can bo made to work as long 
and as well with a less amount of coal, just so 
much the bettor is the result considered. 

The dock-labourers are a striking instance 
of mere bruto force with brute app(‘tues. This 
class of labour is ns ^inskilJed as tlie power 
of a hurricane. Jllerc muscle is all that is 
needed; hence eveiy huuinn locomotive is ca- 
pable of working there. All that is wanted is 
tlie power of moving heavy bodies from one 
place to another. J\lr. Stuai’t Mill nils us 
that labour in the jihysical world is idways 
and solely employed in putting objects in mo- 
tion; and assuredly, if this be the principle of 
physical labour, the docks exhibit the perfec- 
tion of human aetnm. Dock-work is pre(;isidy 
the fdUce that every kind of man is fitted 
to perform, and there we find every Lind of 
man performing it. Those who are unable to 
live by the occnpiilion to whieb they have 
been educated, can obtain aliving there without 
any pircvious training. Hence we find men of 
evej'y calling lalionnng at the docks. Tliere 
are decavod and bankrupt mas ter- bate hers, 
master-bakers, publicans, grocers, old soldi(‘rs, 
old sailors, Ikilihli refugees, broken-down geu- 
tlemi'ii, discharged lawyer’s’ clerks, suspended 
goviTiimont cli'i'ks, almsmen, pensioners, ser- 
vants, thieves — iiidi'ed, everyone wJio wuuits a 
loaf, and is w li ling to work for it . Tlie London 
l)o<k is one of the few ])laces in the inetro- 
l»olis where men can get employment without 
either eharacUu* or reeommendation, so that 
the labourers employed tlicre are naturally a 
most lucoiigrimus ussi'inldy. Kacli of the 
docks em])loys several hundred hands to ship 
and dischai’g(‘ the cargoes of the numerous 
vessels that enter ; and as tliere are some six 
or seven of such docks attaciied to the metro- 
polis, it may be imagined bow large a number 
of individuals are di'pcudent on tliem for their 
subsistence. At a rough calculation, there 
must bo at least J^0,000 souls getting their 
Jiving by such means. 

Tun London Dock. 

Bi-iFonn proceeding to give an aecomit of tho 
London Dock itself, let me thus publicly tender 
my tluiiiks to Mr. Ikiwles, the intelligent and 
obliging secretary, for tlio ready manner in 
which he placed llie statistics of the company 
at my service. Had I experienced from the 
deputy-superintendent the same courtesy and 
consideration, tho present exposition of the 
state of the laboureivs employed in the London 
Dock would, doubtless, have been more full 
and complete. But the one gentleman seemed 
as anxious to withhold information as the 
other was to impart it. Indeed, I found in 
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the tot instance, that the orders given by the 
depnty-Buperintendent throughout the dock to 
each of the different officers were, that no 
answers should be made to any inquiries I 
might put to them ; and it was not until 1 had 
communicated, ray object to the secretary that 
I was able to obtain the least information con- 
cerning even the number of liands employed 
at different times, or the amount of wages 
paid to them. 

I shall now give a hrief statement of the 
character, condition, and capacity of lh(i London 
Dock. After which, the description of the kind 
of labour perforrac^d there ; ami then the class 
of labourers performing it >\ill follow in due 
order. 

The Loudon Dock occupies an area of 
ninety acn^s, and is sitmited in tlic three 
parislies of St. George, Shadwcll, and “Wii])- 
ping. The population of those three panslnjs 
in 1841 wos 55^500, and the number of inha 
bited houses 8000, which covered a spat-e e(|ujil 
to 388 acres. Tliis is in the pio})ortioii of 
twonty-lliroe inhabited houM S to sm acre ond 
seven individuals to cacli liouso.* d’lio numoi r 
of persons to eacli iuhahited house is, desjute 
of the crowded lodging houses with Avhich h 
abounds, not beyond (lie avernge for nil Lon- 
don, I have already shown tlnit Dellmal- 
greeu, wdiich is said to possess the greatest 
number of low^-rented houses, Jiad only, uiioii 
an average, seventeen inhabited houses to each 
acre, while the average through Loudon was 
but 5*5 houses jier acre. So that it appears that 
in the three parishes of St. Geoi-ge’.s-in the 
East, Shadwiill, and Wa])ping, tlio houses are 
more than four iiini'S moro crow ded than in the 
other parts of London, and more numerous by 
lialf as many again than tliose even in the Ioav- 
rented district of Hethiial-green. This uthmls 
us a good criterion as to the character of the 
neighhourlioo(l,and, consequently, of thcpoople 
living in the vicinity of tlie liondon Dock. 

The courts and alleys round about the dock 
swarm with low' lodging-houses; and are in- 
habited either by tlie doi'k-labourcrs, sack- 
makers, watermen, or that peculiar class of the 
London poor who pick up a living by the 
water-side. The open streets themseh es liav c 
all more or h'ss a maritime cliaracter. Every 
other shop is citlier stoeked with gear for th 
ship or for tlui sailor. Tlie windows of one 
house tire tilled with quadrants and bright 
brass sextants, chronometers, and liuge mari- 
ners' compasses, with their cards Ircmhling 
with tho motion of the cabs and waggons jiassing 
in tlie sti-eet. I'heu comes the sailors’ chca)) 
shoe-mai’t, rejoicing in the attractive sign of 
“Jack and his Motlier.” Every public-house 
is a “Jolly Tar,” orsometliing equally taking. 
Then come sailmakcrs, their v’diidows stowed 
with ropes and lines smelling of tar. All the 
grocers are provision-agente, and exhibit in 
their window^s tlie cases of meat and biscuits ; 
and every article is warranted to keep in any 
climate. The corners of the streets, too, are 


mostly monopolised by slopsellers ; thcarwin. 
dows parti-coloured wuth bright red-aad-bluo 
hannel shirts; the doers nearly bloc^d up 
with hammocks and “ well-oiled ii(M‘'-we8ters ; ’ 
and the front of the house itself neai’ly cov ered 
with canvas trousers, rough pilot-coats, and 
shiny black di’oadnoughts. The passengers 
alone would tell you that you were in the 
maritime districts of London. Now you meet 
a satin -vvaistcoated mate, or a black sailor with 
his large fur cap, or else a Custom-house officer 
in his brass-buttoned jacket. 

The London Dock can accommodate 500 
ships, and the» warehouses wall contain 232,000 
tons of goods.* The entiie structure coat 
4,000,000/. in nioncj": the tobacco warehouses 
alone cover fivci acres of ground. The wall 
KUiTOunding the dock cost 05,000/. One of 
the win(‘-\ aults has an area of seven acres, and 
ill the wliolo of them there is room for L.towing 
00, 000 }u])es of wine. The warehouses round 
the whiiris arc exposing from their extent, hut 
are much less lofty than tliose at Si. Kathe- 
rine's ; and being situated at some distance'- 
from the dock, goods cannot ho craned out 
of the ship’s hold and stowed away at one 
opoi'ution. AccortUng to the last half-yearly 
rcjioit, tho niimher of shijis which entered the 
doc.v during the six months ending the 3Lst 
of Mav last was 704, ineaHuring upwards of 
11)5,000 tons. The amount of earnings during 
that period was 230,000/. and odd, and the 
amount of expenditure nearly 121,000/. Tlie 
stock of goods in the warehouses las.t May w as 
U])wards of 170,000 tons. 

As you enter the dock the sight of Uie fore'll 
of masts in the distance, and the tall chimiic } s 
vomiting clouds of black smoke, and the many 
coloured Hags flying in the air, has a most 
l>eculidi’ etioct ; “vvliilo tho sheds with the 
monster wheels arching through the roof'^ 
look like the paddle-boxes of huge steamers. 
Along the quay you see, now men with their 
faces blue with indigo, and now gaugers, witli 
their long brass-tipped rule dripping witli 
spirit from the ca.sk they have been probing. 
Then vvdll come a group of flaxen-haired sailors 
cliattering German; and next a black sailor, 
with a cotton handkerchief twisted turban-like 
round his head. Presently a hlue-smocked 
butcher, witli fresh meat and a bunch of cab- 
bages in tlio ti’ay on his shoulder ; and shortly 
afterwards a mate, with green paroquets in a 
wooden cage. Hero you will see sitting on a 
bcmcli a sorrowful -looking woman, with new 
bright oooking tins at her feet, telling you she 
is an emigrant preparing f6r her voyage. As 
you pass along this quay tJie air is pungent 
with tobacco ; on that it overpowers you with 
the fumes of rum ; then you are nearly sick- 
ened with the stench of hides, and huge bins 
of boras ; and shortly afterw'ards the almo- 
sphere is fragrant with coffee and spice. 
Nearly everjnv^heie you meet stacks of cork, or 
else yellow bins erf sulphur, or lead-oolonred 
cojjpcr-ore. As you enter this warehouse, the 
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fl(^oring is sticky, as if it had been newly they may be all deprived of their daily bread, 
taired, with the sugar that has leaked through Calculating the wages at 25. Qd. per day for 
the calks; and as you descend into the dark each, the company would have paid 376/. 105. 
vaults, you see long lines of lights hanging to the 3012 hands employed on the 2601 of 
from the black arches, and lamps Hitting about May 1840 ; while only 148/. 125. G</. would have 
midway. Here you snilf Oie fumes of the been paid to the 1189 hands engaged on the 
wine, and there the peculiar fungus-smell of 30Lh of the same month. Hence, not only 
diy rot; then the jumble of sounds as you would 1823 hands have been thrown out of 
pass along the dock blends in anything but employ by the chopping of the wind, but the 
sweet concord. The sailors are singing bois- J.abouring men dependent upon the business 
terous nigger songs from the Yankee ship just of the docks for their subsistence would in one 
entering; the cooper is hammering at the dny have been deprived of 227/, 17.5. Gd.. This 
casks on the quay ; the chains of the cranes, aviII afford the reader some faint idea of the 
loosed of their weight, raitl^ as they fly up precarious character oftbe subsistence obtained 


up again ; the ropes splash in the water ; some 
captain shouts his orders through liis liand.s ; 
a goat bleats from some ship in the basin ; I 
and empty casks roll along the stones willi a 
heavy drnm-like sound. Here tlic heavily -laden 
ships arc dowoi far below the quay, and yon 
descend to them by ladders; whilst in anotlicr 
basin they arc high out of the Avater, so 
that their green copper sheathing is almost 
level Avith the eye of the passenger; aaOuIg 
ahoAchis head along line of bowsprits stretches 
far over the quay ; and from them hang spars 
and planks as a gangway to each ship. 

This immense establishment is worked by 
from one to three thousand hands, according 
as the business is either brisk or slack. Out. 
of this number there are always 400 to 500 
permanent labourers, receiving on an average 
16s. Od. per AVoek, -with the exception of 
coopers, carpenters, smitlis, and otlier me- 
chanics, Avho are paid the usual wages of 
those crafts. Besides these aro many hun- 
dred — from 1000 to 2500 — casual labourers, 
who are engaged at the rate of 2s. Od. i)er day 
in the summer and 25. 4d. in the winter months. 
I'requeutly, in cas(3 of many atTivals, extra 
Lands are hired in the course of the day, at tlie 
rate oT 4d. per hour. For the pennanent la- 
bourers a recommendation is required; but for 
the casual labourer!^ no character is dcmaiuled. 
The number of the casual hands engaged by 
the day depends, of course, upon the aiuounl. 
of work to be done ; and I find that the total 
number of labourers in the dock varies from 
600 to 3000 and odd. On the 4th May, 1H43, 
the number of hands engaged, both permanent 
and casual, was 2794 ; on the 2Gth of the sann^ 
month it was 3012; and on tlio 30th it was 
1180. These appear to he the extreme of 
the variation for that year : the fluctuation 
is due to a greater or less number of ships 
entering the dock. The lowest number of ships 
entering the dock in any one week last year 
was 29, while the highest number was 141, 
This rise and fall is owing to the prevalence 
of easterly winds, 'which serve to keep the 
ships back, and so make the business slack. 
Now, deducting the lowest number of hands 
employed from the highest number, we have 
no less than 1823 indi\ddnals who obtain so 
precarious a subsistence by their labour at the 
docks, that, by the mere shifting of the wind 


by the labourers emi)loyed in this neighbour- 
hood, and, consequentiy, as it has been Avell 
t>rov(‘d, that all men who obtain their Ih^li- 
hood by irregular employment aro the most 
ill temperate and improvident of all. 

It A\ill bo easy to judge what maybe the. 
i'ondihori and morals of a class who to-day, as 
a body, may earn near upon 400/., and to- 
morrow only 150/. I bad hoped to have been 
able to have slioAvn the fluctuations in the 
total amount of wages X)aid to the dock-labour- 
ers for ejicb Aveek throughout the whole year ; 
and so, by contrasting the comparative afllu- 
ence and comfoid of one week with the distress 
and misery of the oOur, to have afforded the 
rcuiler some more Ai\id idea of the body of 
men A\ho are piTfomiing, perhnps, the heaviest 
labour, and getting tho most licklo provision 
of all. But still I will endeavour to impress 
liim with some faint idea of the struggle there 
is to gain the uncertnin daily bread. Until I 
saAv Avitb my own eyes this scene of greedy 
ilespnir, I could not have believed that there 
I Avns so mad sn eagerness to work, and so biting 
I a Avani of it, among so vast a body of men. A 
day or two before I bad sat at midnight in the 
room of the starving weaver; and as I heard 
him tell lii'» bitter story, there was a patience 
in Ids misery that gave it more an air of 
heroism than desperation. But in the scenes 
1 luiA^o lately Avitiicssed the want has been 
IJOsLlivcly tragic, ami the struggle for life par- 
taking of the sublime. The reader must first 
remember A3'hat kind of men the casual labour- 
ers g('iierally nre. They are men, it should be 
home in mind, avIio arc shut out from the 
usual means of life by the want of character. 
Ifouce, you are not astonished to hear from 
those Avho are best acquainted Avitli the men, 
that there are Inindrods among the body who 
are known thieves, and who go to the docks to 
seek a living ; so tluit, if taken for any past of- 
fence, their late industiy may plead for some 
little lenity in their punishment. 

He wlio 'wishes to behold one of tho most 
extraordinary and least-knoAvn scenes of this 
Tiietr<jpolis, should wend his way to the London 
Hock gates at half-past seven in the morning. 
There he will see congregated within the prin- 
cipal entrance masses of men of all grades, 
looks, and kinds. Some in half-fashioned 
surtouts burst at the elbows, with the dirty shirts 
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Bhowing through. Others in greasy sporting 
jaekots, with rod pirni)led faces. Others in 
the rags of their lialf-slang gentility, with the 
velvet collars of their paletots worn through 
to the canvas. Some in nisty black, with their 
waistcoats fastened tight up to the throat. 
Others, again, witli the knowing thieves’ curl 
on eac.h side of the jaunty cap ; whilst here 
and there you may see a hig-wliiskered Pole, 
■witli liis hands in the pockets of his plaited 
Prcncli trousers. Some loll outside the gates, 
smoking the pipe which is forbidden within ; 
hut these are mostly Irish. 

Presently you know, by the stream pouring 
through tlie gates and the rush towards par- 
ticular spots, that the “ calling foremen ” 
Ijave made tlicir appearance. Then begins 
the scuffling and scrambling forth of countless 
hands high in the air, to catch the eye of him 
whose voice may gi\e them work. As the 
foreman calls from a book the names, some 
men jump up on the hacks of the others, so as 
to lift themselves high above the rest, and 
attract the notice of him who hires them. All 
are shouting. Some cry aloud his surname, 
some his Christian name, others call out their 
own names, to remind him that they arc there. 
Now tho appeal is made in Irish hlamey — 
now in broken Englisli. Indeed, it is a sight 
to sadden the most callous, to see tliousands 
of men struggling for only one day’s hire; the 
scuffle being made the fiercer by the knowledge 
that hundreds out of the number there as- 
sembled must ho left to idle the day out in 
want. To look in tho faces of that liungiy 
crowd is to see a sight that must be ever re- 
membered. Some are smiling to the foreman 
to coax him into remembrance of them ; others, 
with their protruding eyes, eager to snatch at 
the hoped for pass, Por weeks many have 
gone there, and gone through the same struggle 
—the same cries ; and have gone away, after 
all, -without the work they had screamed for. 

Prom this it might be imagined that the work 
Avns of a peculiarly light and pleasant kind, 
and so, when I first saw the scene, I could not 
help imagining myself. But, in reality, the la- 
bour is of that heavy and continuous character 
that you would fancy only the best fed could 
stand it. The work may be divided into three 
classes. 1. Wheel- work, or that which is 
moved by the muscles of the legs and “w'eight 
of the body ; 2. jigger, or winch-work, or that 
wliich is moved by the muscles of the arm. 
In each of these the labourer is stationary ; but 
in the truck work, which fomis the third class, 
the labourer has to travel over a space of 
ground greater or less in proportion to the 
distance which the goods have to bo removed. 

I’he wheel- work is performed somewhat on 
the system of tho treadwheel, witlx the excep- 
tion that the force is applied inside instead of 
outside the wheel. From six to eight men 
enter a wooden cylinder or drum, upon which ! 
arc nailed battens, and the men laying hold of 
ropes commence treading the wheel round, 


occasionally singing the while, and stampifig 
time in a manner that is pleasant, from its 
novelty. The wheel is generally about sixteen 
feet in diameter and eight to nine feet broad ; 
and the six or eight men treading -within it, 
will lift from sixteen to eighteen liundre<l 
weight, and often a ton, forty times in an hour, 
an average of twenty-seven feet high. Other 
men will get out a cargo of from HOO to 000 
casks of Arine, each cask avtu’aging about five 
hundred weight, and being lifted about eigh- 
teen feet, in a day and a half. At trucking 
each man is said to go on an average thirty 
iniJes a-day, and*two-thirds of that time ho is 
moving 1 J cwt, at six miles and a-half per hour. 

This laljour, though requiring to be seen to 
bo properly understood, must still appear so 
arduous that one would imagine it Avas not of 
that tempting nature, that 3000 men coubl be 
found every day in London desperate enough 
I to fight and battle for the privilege of getting 
I 2s. 6rf. by it; and even if th(‘y fail in “ getting 
[ taken on " at the commencement of the da}', 
I that they should then retire to the appointeil 
' }ard, there to remain hour after hour in the 
I hope that the wind might blow them some 
I stray ship, so that other gangs might he 
Avanted, and the calling foreman seek them 
tlierc. It is a curious sight to see tlie mtn 
waiting in these yards to bo hired at id. per 
hour, for such are the terms given in the after 
part of the day. There, seated on long benches- 
ranged against tlxe wall, they remain, some 
telling their miseries and some their crimes- 
to one another, whilst others doze away llieir 
time. Bain or sunshine, there can always bo 
found plenty ready to catch the stray ]«. or 8./. 
wortli of work. By the size of the shed you 
can tell how many men sometimes remain 
there in the pouring rain, rather tlian run tho 
chance of losing the stray hours’ work. Some 
loiter on the bridges close by, and presently, 
as their practised eye or ear tells them that 
the calling foreman is in want of another gang, 
they rush forward in a stream towards the gate, 
though only six or eight at most can be hirctl 
out of the hnndi’ed or more that are waiting 
there. Again the same mad fight takes place 
as in the morning. There is tho same jump- 
ing on benches, the same raising of hand«, 
the same entreaties, and the same failure as. 
before. It is strange to mark the change that 
takes place in the manner of the men when 
the foreman lias left. Those that have been 
engaged go smiling to their labour. Indeed, 
I myself met on tho quay just such a chuckling 
gang passing to their work. Those Avho are 
left behind give vent to their disappointment 
in abuse of him whom they had been suppli- 
cating and smiling at a few minutes before. 
Upon talking with some of the unsuccessful 
ones, they assured me that the men who had 
supplanted them had only gained their ends 
by bribing the foreman who had engaged 
them. This I made a point of inquiring into, 
and the deputy-warehousekeeper, of AAdiom I 
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soilght the inforaiation, soon assured mo, by 
the production of his book, that ho himself 
was the person who chose the men, the 
foreman merely executing his orders : and 
this, indeed, I found to be the custom through- 
out the dock. 

At four o’clock the eight hours’ labour ceases, 
and then comes the paying. The names of 
the men are called out of the muster-book, 
and each man, as he answers to the cry, has 
half- a- crown given to him. So rapidly is this 
done that, in a quarter of an hour, the whole 
of the men have had their wages paid them. 
They then pour towiirds the gate. Here two 
constables stand, and as each man i)asses 
through the wicket, he takes his hat oif, and 
is felt from head to foot by tlie doek-ollicers 
and attendant : and yet, with all the want, 
misery, and temptation, the millions of pounds 
of prop(Tty amid which they work, and the 
thousands of pipes and hogsheads of wines 
and spirits about the docks, I am informed, 
upon the best authority, that there are on an 
average but thirty charges of drunkenness in 
the course of the year, and only eight of dis- 
honesty eveiy month. This may, perhaps, 
arise from the vigilance of the superintend- 
ents; hut to see the distressed condition of 
the men who seek and gain employment in 
the London Dock, it appears almost incre- 
dible, that out of so vast a body of men, with- 
out means and without character, there should 
be so little vice or crime. There still remains 
one curious circtimstance to he added in con- 
nexion with the destitution of the dock-la- 
bourers. Close to the gate by which they are 
obliged to leave, sits on a coping-stone the 
refreshment man, with his two large canvas 
pockets tied in front of him, and lilled with 
silver and copper, ready to give change to 
those whom he has trusted with their dinner 
that day until they were paid. 

As the men passed slowly on in a double 
file towards the gate, I sat beside the vic- 
tualler, and asked him what constituted the 
general dinner of the labourers. He told mo 
that he supplied them witli pea-soup, bread 
and cheese, saveloys, and beer. “ Some,” he 
said, “had twice as much as others. Some 
had a ponqyworth, some had eatables and a 
pint of beer ; others, two pints, and others 
four, and some spend their whole half-crown 
in eating and drinking.’’ This gave me a 
more clear insiglit into the destitution of the 
men who stood there each morning. Many 
of them, it was clear, came to the gate without 
the means of a day’s meal, and, being hired, 
were obliged to go on credit for the very food 
they worked upon. What wonder, then, that 
the calling foreman should he often carried 
many yards away by tlie struggle and rush of 
the men around him seeking employment at 
his hands! One gentleman assured me that 
he had been taken off his feet and hiiiTied a 
distance of a quoi’ter of a mile by the eagerness 
of the iiiipationt crowd around liim. 


Having made myself acquaintcAl with the 
character and amount of the labour performed, 
I next proceeded to make inquiries into the 
condition of the labourers themselves, and 
thus to learn the average amount of their 
wages from so precarious an occupation. For 
this purpose, hearing that there were several 
cheap lodging-houses in the neighbourhood, I 
thought I should be better enabled to airivo 
at an average result by conversing with the 
inmates of them, and thus eudcavoimng to 
elicit from them some such statements of 
their earnings at one time and at another, as 
would enable me to judge what was their* 
average amount througliout the year. I had 
heard the most pathetic accounts from men 
in the wuitiiig-yard ; how they had been six 
weeks without a day’s hire, I had boon told 
of others who had been known to come there 
day after day in the hope of getting sixpence, 
and who lived upon tlic stray pieces of bread 
given to them in charity by Iboir fellow-la- 
bourers. Of one person I was informed by a 
gentleman who had sought out his histor>^ in 
pure Bjunpathy, from the wretchedness of the 
man’s appearance. The man had once been 
possessed of bOO/. a-ycar, and had squandered 
it all away; and through some act or acts that 
I do not feel myself at liberty to state, had lost 
caste, character, friends, and everything tliat 
could make life easy to him. From that time 
he had sunk and sunk in the world, until, at 
last, he had found him, with -a lodging-house 
for his dwelling-place, the associate of thieves 
and pickpockets. His only means of living at 
this time was hones and rag-gruhbiug ; and 
for this puriioso the man would ivandcr 
through the streets at three every morning, to 
see what little bits of old iron, or rag, or refuse 
bone he could llud in the roads. His prin- 
cipal source of income 1 am informed, from 
such a source as precludes the possibility of 
doubt, was by picking up the refuse ends of 
cigars, drying them, and selling them at one- 
halfpenny per ounce, as tobacco, to the thieves 
with whom lie lodged. 

However, to arrive at a fair estimate as to 
the character and the earnings of labourers ge- 
nerally, I directed my guide, after the closing 
of the docks, to take mo to one of the largest 
lodging-houses in the neighbourhood. TJio 
young man wlio was wiili mo happened to 
know one of the labourers who was lodging 
there, and having called him out, T told him 
the object of my visit, and requested to be 
allowed to obtain information from the la- 
bourers assembled within. The man as- 
sented, and directing mo to follow him, ho led 
mo through a nan’ow passage into a small 
room on the ground floor, in which sat, I 
should think, at least twenty or thirty of the 
most wretched objects I ever beheld. Some 
were shoeless — some coatless — others shirt- 
less ; and from all these came so rank and 
foul a stencdi, that I was sickened with a mo- 
ment’s inhalation of the fetid atmosjihere. 
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Some • of ttie men were seated in front of a 
table, eating soup out of yellow basins. As 
they saw me enter, they gathered round me ; 
and I was proceeding to tell them what in- 
formation I wished to gather from them, when 
in swaggered a drunken man, in a white 
canvas suit, who announced himself as the 
landlord of the place, asking whether there 
had been a robbery in the house, that peojde 
should come in without saying “ wilb your 
leave” or “ by your leave.” 1 explained to him 
that I had mistaken the person who had in- 
troduced me for the proprietor of the house, 
when he grew very abusive, and declared I 
should not remain there. Soiiie of the men, 
however, swore as lustily that 1 should; and 
aft(T a time succeeded in pacifying him. 
Ho then bade me let him hear what T wanted, 
and 1 again briefly stated the object of my 
visit. I told him I wished to publish the state 
of the dock-labourers in the ncwspa})ers, on 
which the man burst into an ironical laugh, 
‘ and vowed with an oath that he knoAved me, 

and that the men were a set of h y flats to 

1)0 done in that way. “ 1 know who yon are 
well enough,” ho shouted. T roquestod to bo 
informed for whom he took me. “ U’nko you 

for !” he cried ; “ why, for a h y spy! You 

come hero from the Secretary of State, you 
know you do, to see how many mon I’ve got 
in the house, and Avhat kind they arc.” This 
caused a great stir among the company, and 1 
could see that I was mistaken for one of the 
detective police. I was local (^d in so wretched 
a court, and so far removed from the street, 
with a dead wall opposite, that I knew any 
atrocity might he committed there almost un- 
heard : indeed, the young man who had 
brought me to the house had warned me of its 
dangerous character before 1 went; hut, from 
tlic kind reception I had met with from other 
labourers, I liad no fear. At last the landlord 
flung the door wide open, and shouted from 
his clenched teeth, “ By G — ! if you ain’t 

soon miz/Jed, I’ll crack your b y skull 

open for you ! ” And so saying, he prepared 
to make a rush toAvards me, hut was held 
back by tbo youth Avho had brought me to the 
place. I felt that it would be dangerous to 
remain; and rising, informed tbo man that I 
would not trouble him to proceed to ex- 
tremities. 

It Avas now so late that I felt it would be 
impinidont to venture into another such house 
that night; so, haAung heard of the case of a 
dock-labourer avIio had fomiorly been a clei*k 
in a Government office, I made the host of my 
Ava,-. fo the place where he resided. 

He Bi'ved in a top back-room in a small 
Iiouse, ^another dismal court, I Avas told by 
the Avoman\^v}jo answered the door to mount 
the steep staqj.^^ as she shrieked out to the 
man’s Avufe to Si ^ light. I found the 

man seated on fi.Vjg gf ^ bed, with six 
young children gro*^^pg^ round him. Tliey 
were all shoeless, aTitt^^playing on the bed was 


an infant with only a shirt to cover it Tte 
room was about 7 feet square, and, with the 
man and his^wife, there were eight human 
creatures living in it. In the middle of the 
apartment, upon a chair, stood a washing-tub 
foaming with fresh suds, and from the wliite 
crinkled hands of the wife it was plain that I 
had interrupted her in her washing. On one 
chair, close by, was a heap of dirty linen, and 
on another was flung the newly-Avashed. There 
was a saucepan on the handful of fire, and the 
only ornaments on the mantelpiece Avere two 
flat-irons and a broken shaving-glass. On 
the table at Avhich I took my notes there Avas 
the bottom of a broken ginger-beer bottle 
filled with soda. The man was without a coat, 
and Avore an old tattered and greasy hhick satin 
Avaistcoat. Across the ceiling ran strings to liang 
clothes upon. On my ohservdng to tlie woman 
that I supposed she dried the clothes in that 
room, she told me that they were obliged to 
do so, and it gaA^e them all colds and had eyes. 
On the floor was a little hit of matting, and on 
the shelves in the comer one or two i)lates. 
In ansAver to my questionings the man told me 
he Inid been a dock -labourer for flve or six 
years. He was in Her Majesty’s Stationeiy 
Oflicc. When there he had 150/. a-ycar. Left 
through accejiting a bill of exchange for 871/, 
He was suspended eight years ago, and had pe- 
titioned the Lords of the Treasury, but never 
could get any answer. After that he was out 
for two or three years, going about doing what 
ho could get, such as writing letters. “ Then,” 
I said the wife, “you Avent into Mr. What’s-his- 
njimo’s shop.” “ Oh, yes,” ansAvered the man, 
“1 had six months’ employment at Camberwell. 
I had 12.V. a-week and my hoard there.” 

Before this they had lived upon their things. 
He had a good stock of furniture and clothing 
at that time. The wife used to go out for a 
day’s Avork Avhen she could get it. Bhe used 
to go out shelling peas in the pea season — 
Avashing or charing — anything she could get 
to do. His father was a farmer, well to do. 
He should say the old man was worth a good 
bit of money, and ho would have some pro- 
perty at liis death. 

“ Oh, sir,” said the woman, “ we haA^e been 
really very had off indeed; sometimes Arith- 
out eA^en food or firing in the depth of Avinter. 
It is not until recently that Ave have been to 
say vciy badly off, because within the last 
four years has been our worst trouble. We 
bad a very good house — a seven-roomed 
house in Walworth — and well furnished and 
very comfortable. We were jn business for 
onrseU’es before we went there. We were 
grocers, near Oxford-street. AVe lived there 
at the time when Aldis the pawnbroker's was 
burnt down. We might have done well if we 
had not given so much credit.” 

“ I’ve got,” said the husband,* “ about 90/. 
oAving mo down there now. It’s quite out 
of character to think of getting it. At Clerk- 
enwell I got a job at a grocer’s shop. The 
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mdrter was in the Queen’s-bench Prison, and 
the mistress employed me at a-week until 
he went through the Insolvent Debtor’s Court. 

he passed the Court the business was 
sold, and of course he didn’t want me after 
that. I’ve done nothing else but this dock- 
labouring work for this long time. Took to it 
first because I found there was no chance of 
anything else. The character with the bill 
transaction was veiy much against me : so, 
being unable to obtain employment in a whole- 
sale house, or anywhere else, I apjdied to the 
docks. They requii’e no character at all there. 
I think I may sometimes have had 7 or 8 days 
altogether. Then I was out for a fortnight or 
three weeks perhaps ; and then we might get 
a day or two again, and on some occasion -such 
a thing as — well, say July, August, September, 
and October. 1 was in work one year almost 
the whole of those months — tliree yetu's ago 
I think that was. Then 1 did not get any- 
thing, excepting now and then, not more tluiri 
about three days’ work uiilil the next March ; 
that was owing to the slack time. The first 
year I might say that 1 might have been em- 
ployed about onc-third of the time. The 
second year I was employed six months. The 
third year I was very unfortunate. I was laid 
up for three months with bad eyes and a 
quins(‘y in the throat, through working in an 
ice ship. Ive scarcely liad anything to do 
since then. That is nearly 18 months ago; 
and since then I have had casual employment, 
I)erhaps one, and sometimes two days a-WTok. 
It would average 5s. a-week tlie whole year. 
Within the last few weeks 1 have, through 
a friend, applied ata shipjurig-mercliant’s, and 
within the mouth 1 have had fn'e days’ work 
with tliem, and nothing else, except writing a 
letter, which I had 2d. for — that’s all the em- 
ployment I’ve met with nij self. My wife has 
been at employment for the last tliree months, 
she has a place she goes to ivork at. Sim has 
05. a-week for washing, for dialing, and for 
mangling : the party luy ivife works for has a 
mangle, and I go sometimes to lielp ; for if she 
has got fid. worth of washing to do at home, 
than I go to turn the mangle for an hour in- 
stead of her, — she’s not strong enough.” 

^ We buy most bread,” said the wife, “ and a 
bit of firing, and I do manage on a Saturday 
night to get them a bit of meiit for Sunday if I 
liossibly can ; but what with the soap, and one 
thing and another, tl}at’.s the only day they do 
get a bit of meat, unless I’ve a bit given me. 
As for clothing, I’m sui’o I can’t get them any 
unless 1 have that given me, poor little things.” 

“Yes, but we have managed to get a little 
bread lately," said the man. “ When bread 
was lid. a loaf, that was the time w'hen w'e 
was worse ofi‘. Of course we hud the se\en 
children olive then. We buried one only 
three montlis ago. She was an afilieted little 
creature for lb or 17 months: it was one 
erson’s work to attend to her, aiid w as very 
adly off for a few months then. We’ve known 


what it was sometimes to go without bread 
and coals in the depth of winter. Last Christ- 
mas two years we did so for the whole day, 
until the wife came home in the evening and 
brought it might be 6d. or Od. according how 
long she worked. I w^as looking after them. 
I w'as at home ill. I have known us to sit 
.several days and not have more than Cd. to 
feed and warm the whole of us for the whole 
of tlic day. Weil buy half-a-quartem* loaf, 
that'll be I^d. or sometimes 5d., and then we 
have a penny for coals, that would he pretty 
iiigli all tliut wo could have for our money. 
Sometimes wo get a little oatmeal and make* 
gruel. We had hard work to keep the children 
warm at all. What with their clothes and 
wliat we had, wo did as wx'll as w'c could. My 
children is very contented ; give ’em bread, and 
tlui>’re as hajipy as all the world. That’s one 
comfort. For instance, to-day we’ve had half- 
a qiiuilern loaf, and wx* had a piece left of last 
night's after 1 Imd come home. I had been 
earning sonu' moiu'y yesterday. Wc had ti oz. of 
butter, and i had this afternoon a quarter of an, 
oz. of tea and a pennyworth of sugar. When I 
w'as ill I’ve Imd twx or three of the childi’cn 
round me at a time, fretting for want of food. 
That w^as at the lime I was ill. A friend gave 
me half a sovereign to bury iny child. ’J’ho 
piuisli provided me wdtii a coffin, and it cost 
mo about Ss, besides. We didn’t have her 
taken away from Iktc, not as a pansh funeral 
exactly. I agreed tliat if he would fetch it, 
and let it stand in an open space that he had 
got there, near his shop, until the Saturday, 
which w’us the time, I would give the under- 
taker d6. to U't a man come with a pall to thiuw 
over the cofliii, so that it should not be seen 
exactly it was a parish funeral. Even the 
people in the house don’t know, not one of 
them, that it w as buried in that w ay. I had 
to give Is, ChI, for a pair of shoes before I 
could follow my child to the grave, and we 
]>aid Is. Od. for rent, all out of the half 
sovereign. I tliink tliere s some pcoide at tlie 
docks a great deal worse off than us. I should 
say there’s men go down there and stand at 
tliut gate from 7 to 12, and then they may get 
called in and earn I 5 ., and that only for twx or 
three days in llie wxxk, after bpeiidiug the 
w’hole of their time there.” 

'liie bc«‘nes witnessed at the London Dock 
wxre of so painful a descrqilion, tJic struggle 
fur one days v^oi k — the scramble for twenty- 
four hours’ extra-subsistence and extra-lifo 
Were of so tragic a character, that 1 w'as anxious 
to ascertain if iiossihle the exact number of 
individuals in and around the iiietrojiolis wiio 
live by dock labour. I ha\c sahl that at one 
ff the docks alone 1 found that iH'Jd stomachs 
would be depiivrd of food by the mere chop- 
ping of the breeze. “It’s an ill w ind," says the 
proveib, “ Lh t blows nobody good and until I 
came to investigate the condition of the dock- 
labourer I could not have believed it possible 
that near upon 2U00 souls in one place alone 
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lived, chameleon-like, upon the air, or that an 
easterly wind, despite the wise saw, could 
deprive so many of bread. It is indeed “ a 
nipping and an eager air.” That the suste- 
nance of thousands of families should be as 
fickle as the very breeze itself; that the 
weathercock should be the index of doily want 
or daily ease to such a vast number of men, 
women, and children, was a climax of misery 
and wretchedness that I could not have im- 
agined to exist; and since tliat I have wit- 
nessed such scenes of squalor, and crime, and 
suffering, as oppress the mind even to a feeling 
pf awe. 

The docks of London are to a superficial 
ohserver the very focus of metropolitan wealth. 
The cranes creak with the mass ofnehes. In 
the warehouses are stored goods that arc as it 
were ingots of untold gold. Above and below 
ground you see piles upon piles of treasure 
that the eye cannot compass. The wealth 
appears as boundless as the very sea it lias 
trav<‘rsed. The brain aches in an attempt to 
comprehend the amount of ritdios before, 
^abovc, and beneath it. There are acres upon 
acres of treasure, more than enough, om^ would 
fancy, to stay the cravings of thcVholc world, 
and yet you have hut to visit the hovels grouped 
round about all this amazing excess of riches 
to witness the same amazing excess of i>()verty. 
If the incomprehensihility of the wealth rises 
to sublimity, assuredly the want that co-exists 
with it is equally incomprehensible and equally 
sublime. Pass from the quay and warehouses 
to the couils and alleys that snn'ound them, 
and the mind is as bewildered with the desti- 
tution of the one place as it is with the supor- 
nbundance of the other. Many come to see 
the riches, hut few the poverty, abounding in 
absolute masses round the far-famed port of 
London. 

According to the oflTicial returns, there be- 
longed to this port on tho 81st of December, 
184*2, very nearly 3000 ships, of the aggregate 
burden of 000,000 tons. Besides that there 
were 239 steamers, of 50,001) tons burden ; and 
the crews of the entire number of ships and 
steamers amounted to 35,000 men and boys. 
The number of British and foreign ships that 
entered the port of London during the same 
year was 0400 and odd, whose capacity was 
upwards of a million and a quarter of tons, 
and the gross amount of customs duly col- 
lected upon their cargoes was very nearly 
12,000/. of money. So vast an amount of 
shipping and commerce, it has been truly said, 
was never concentrated in any other single 
port. 

Now, against this wo must set the amount 
of misery that co-exists with it. We have 
shovvn that the mass of men dependent for 
their bread upon tho business of only one of 
the docks are, by the shifting of tho breeze, 
occasionally dc^prived in one day of no less 
than 220/., the labourers at the London Dock 
earning as a body near upon 400/. to-day, and 


to-morrow scarcely 160/. These docks, how- 
ever, are but one of six similar establishments 
— three being on the north and three on Hie 
south side of the Thames — and all employing 
a greater or less number of hands, equally 
dependent upon the winds for their subsis- 
tence. Deducting, then, the highest from tho 
lowest number of labourers engaged at the 
London Dock — tho extremes according to 
the books ai*e under 500 and over 3000 — we 
have as many as 2500 individuals deprived of 
a day’s work and a living by the prevalence of 
an easterly wind; and calculating tliat the 
same effect takes place at the other docks — 
the East and West India for instance, St. 
Katbeviue’s, Oommevcial, Grand Surrey, and 
East Country, to a greater or less extent, and 
that the liands employed to load and unload 
the vessels entering and quitting all these 
places are only four times more than those re- 
quired at tho London Dock, we ha^e as many 
as 12,000 individuals or families whose daily 
bread is as fickle as the wind itself ; whose 
wages, in fact, are one day collectively as much 
as 151)0/. and the next as low as 500/., so that 
HOOO men arc frequently thrown out of employ, 
while tlic earnings of the class to day amount 
to 1000/. less than they did yesterday. 

It would he curious to take an average 
number of days that easterly winds prevail in 
London throughout tho year, and so arrive at 
an estimate of the exact time that the above? 
8000 men are unemployed in the course of 
twelve months. This would give us some 
idea of the amount of then* average weekly 
efimings. By the labourei*s themselves I am 
assured that, taking one week with another, 
they do not gain Ijs, weekly throughout the 
year. I have made a point of visiting and in- 
teiTogating a large number of them, in order 
to obtain some definite information respecting 
the extent of tlieir income, and have found in 
only one instance an account kept of the 
individufd oaniings. In that case the wages 
averaged within a fraction of 13.s. per week, 
the total 'sum gained since tlie beginning of 
tho year being 25/. odd. I should state, how- 
ever, that the man earning thus much was 
pointed out to me as one of the most provi- 
dent of the casual labourers, and one, moreover, 
who is generally employed. “ If it is possible 
to get w’ork, he’ll have it,” was said of him ; 
“there’s not a lazy bone in his skin.” Be- 
sides this he had done a considerable 
quantity of piece-work, so that altogether 
the man’s earnings might be taken as the 
very extreme made by the best kind of extra 
hands.’’ 

Tlie man himself gives the following ex- 
planation as to the state of the labour-market 
at the London Dock. “ He has had a good 
turn of work,” he says, since he has been there. 
“ Some don’t get half what he does. He’s not 
always employed, excepting when the business 
is in anyway brisk, but when a kind of a slack 
comes the recommended men get the prefer 
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ence of the work, and the extras have nothing of the second day’s work. He’s paid off every 
to do. This is the best siimner ho has had night, and can’t say whether or not the.v’ll 
since he has been in London. Has had a good want him on morrow.” Tlie account of his 
bit of piece-work. Obliged to live as he does wages was written in pencil on the cover of an 
because he can’t depend on work. Isn’t certain old memorandum-book, and ran as follows : 

s. d, £. s. d. 

® avoragiiig 0 11 10 per «ek 


By piece-work in August . . . 

By day work from 1st Sept to 1st Oct. 

Total 

If, then, 13s. be the average amount of 
weekly earnings by the most provident, in- 
dustrious, and fortimate of the casual labourers 
at tho docks — and that at tlio best season — 
it may be safely asserted that the lowest grade 
of workmen there do not gain more than 
per week throughout the year. It should be 
remenihered that the man liimself says “ some 
don't get half wliat he docs," and from a multi- 
plicity of inquiries that I liave made upon the 
subject this appears to be about the truth. 
Moreover, we should bear in mind that tho 
average weekly wages of the dock labourer, 
miserable as they are, are rendered even more 
wretched by the uncertain character of tho 
work on which they depend. IVerc the income 
of the casual labourer at the docks 5s. per 
■week from one ycai’'s end to another the work- 
man would know exactly how much he had to 
subsist upon, and might therefore be expected 
to display some little providonco and temper- 
ance in the expenditure of his wages. But 
whore tlie means of subsistence occasionally 
rise to 15s. a-^veek, and occasionally sink to 
nothing, it is absurd to look for priubmce, 
cccnomy, or moderation, llegularity of habits 
are incompatible with irregularity of income ; 
indeed, the very conditions necessary for the 
formation of any habit whatsoever are, that tho 
act or thing to which we are to become habi- 
tuated sliould be repeated at frequent and re- 
gular intervals. It is a moral impossibility 
that the class of labourers who are only occa- 
sionally employed should be either generally 
industrious or temperate — both industry and 
temperance being habits produced by con- 
stancy of employment and unifonnity of in- 
come. Hence, where tho greatest fluctuation 
occurs in the labour, there, of course, will be 
the greatest idleness and improvidence ; where 
the greatest want generally is, there we shall 
find the greatest occasional excess ; where from 
the uncertainty of the occupation prudence is 
most needed, there, strange to say, we shall 
meet with the highest imprudence of all. 
** Previous to the formation of a canal in the 
north of Ireland," says Mr. Porter, in “ The Pro- 
gress of tho Nation,” “ tho men were improvi- 
dent even to recklessness. Such work as they 
got before came at uncertain intervals, the 
wages insufficient for the comfortable suste 
nance of their families were wasted at the whis- 
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I key-shop, and the men appeared to be sunL 
a state of hopedcss degradation. From the mo- 
ment, Iiowiiver, that work was offered to thoiu 
which was constant in its natm*e and certain in 
its duration, men who before ha<l been idle and 
dissolute were converted into sober, hard-work- 
ing labourers, and proved themselves kind and 
cfu-eful husbands and fathers ; and it is said 
that, notwithstanding the distribution of several^ 
hundred pounds weekly in wages, the whole of 
which must be considered ns so much ad- 
ditional money placed in tlieir hands, the con- 
sumption of whisky was absolutely and per- 
manently diininislicd in the district. Indeed 
it is a ffict worthy of notice, as illusti’ativo of 
the tendency of tJie times of pressure, and con- 
sequently of deficient and uncertain employ- 
ment, to increase sjarit-drinking, that whilst 
in the year 1836 — a year of the greatest pros- 
perity — the tax on Ihitish spirits amounted 
(»nly to 2,390,000/. ; yet, under the privations 
of 1811, the English ])oorer classes paid no 
less than 2,000,000/. in taxes u])on the liquor 
they consumed — thus spending upwards of 
200,000/. more in drink at a time when they 
were less able to aflbrd it, and so jjroving that 
a fluctuation in tho income of the working- 
classes is almost invariably attended with an 
excess of improvidence in tho expenditure. 
IMoroover, with reference to the dock-labourers, 
we Imvc been informed, upon unquestionable 
authoriiy, tliat some years back there wero 
near upon 220 ships waiting to be discharged 
in one dock alone ; and such was tlie pressure 
of business then, that it hecanic necessary to 
obtain leave of Her Majesty’s Customs to in- 
crease the usual time of daily labour from 
eight to twelve hours. TIio men employed, 
t]i(*rofore, earned 50 per cent more Ilian they 
were in the habit of doing at tho briskest 
times; but so far from the extra amount of 
wages being devoted to increase the comforts 
of their homes, it was principally spent in 
puhlic-houses. The riot and confusion thus 
created in the neighbourhood were such as 
had never been known before, and indeed wero 
so general among the workmen, that every re- 
spectable person in the immediate vicinity ex- 
pressed a hope that such a thing as “ overtime ” 
would never occur again. 

It may then be safely asserted, that though 
the wages of the casual labourer at the ducks 
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average 5«. per week, still the weekly earnings 
are of so precarious and variable a nature, 
that when the time of the men is fully em- 
ployed, the money which is gained over and 
above the amount absolutely required for sub- 
sistence is almost sure to be spent in intem- 
perance, and that when there is little or no 
demand for their work, and their gains are 
consequently insufficient for the satisfaction of 
their appetites, they and those who depend 
upon their labour for their food must at least 
Vant, if not starve. The improvidence of the 
casual dock-labourer is due, therefore, not to 
any particular malformation of his moral con- 
stitution, but to the precarious character of 
his calling. His vices are the vices of ordinary 
human nature. Ninety-nine in every hundred 
similarly circumstanced would commit similar 
’ enormities. If the very winds could whistle 
away the food and firing of wife and children, 
I doubt much whether, after a week’s or a 
^month’s privation, we should many of us he 
able to prevent ourselves from falling into the 
very same excesses. 

It is consoling to moralise in our easy 
chairs, after a good dinner, and to assure our- 
selves that wo should do differently. Self- 
denial is not very difficult when our stomachs 
are full and our hacks are warm ; but let us 
live a month of hunger and cold, and assuredly 
wo should he as self-indulgent as they. 

I have devoted some time to the investi- 
gation of tho state of the casual labourers at 
the other docks, and shall now proceed to set 
fortli the result of my inquiries. 

Tue West India Docks. 

The West India Docks are about a mile and 
a-half from the London Docks. The entire 
ground tliattliey cover is 205 acres, so that they 
are nearly three times larger than the London 
Docks, and more than twelve times more ex- 
tensive than those of St. Katherine’s. Hence 
they are the most capacious of all tlie great 
warehousing estahlislunents in the port of 
London. The export dock is about B70 yards, 
or very nearly half-a-raile in length by 135 
yards in width ; its area, therefore, is about 25 
acres. The import dock is the same length as 
the export dock, and 100 yards wide. The 
south dock, which is appropriated both to im- 
port and export vessels, is 1,183 yards, or up- 
wards of two-thirds of a mile long, with an 
entrance to the river at each end; both the 
locks, as well as that into the Blackwall basin, 
being forty feet wide, and large enough to 
admit ships of 1,200 tons burden. The ware- 
houses for imported goods are on the four 
quays of the import dock. They ore well con- 
trived and of great extent, being calculated to 
contain 180,000 tons of merchandise; and 
there has been at one time on the quays, and 
in the sheds, vaults, and warehouses, colonial 
produce worth 20,000,000/. sterling. The East 
India Docks ore likewise the property of the 


West India Dock Company, having been pur- 
chased by them of the East India Company at 
the time of the opening of the trade to India. 
The import dock here has -an area of 18 acres, 
and the export dock about 9 acres. The depth 
of water in these docks is mreater, and liey 
can consequently accommodate ships of greater 
burden than any other establishment on the 
river. The capital of both establishments, or 
of the' united company, amounts to upwards of 
2,000,000 of money. The West India import 
dock c,an accommodate 300 ships, and the export 
dock 200 ships of 300 tons each ; and the East 
India import dock 84 ships, and tho export 
dock 40 ships, of 800 tons each. The number 
of ships that entered the West India Dock to 
load and unload last year was 3008, and the 
number that entered the East India Dock 298. 

I owe the above information, as well as that 
which follows, to the kindness of the secretary 
and superintendent of the docks in question. 

To the politeness and intelligence of die latter 
gentleman I am specially indebted. Indeed 
his readiness to afford me all the assistance 
that lay in his power, as well as his courtesy 
and gentlemanly demeanour, formed a marked 
contrast to that of the deputy-superintendent of 
tlie London Do(*ks, the one appearing as anx- 
ious for the welfare and comfoit of the labour- 
ing men as the other seemed indifferent to it. 

The transition from the London to the 
West India Docks is gf a very peculiar cha- 
rarter. The labourers at the latter place seem 
to be more rivilised. The scrambling and 
scuttling for the day’s hire, which is the strik- 
ing feature of the one establishment, is scarcely 
distinguishable at the other. It is true there 
is the same crowd of labourers in quest of a 
day’s work, hut the struggle to obtain it is 
neither so fierce nor so disorderly in its cha- 
racter. And yet, here the casual labourers are 
men from whom no character is demanded as 
”wcll as there. The amount of wages for the 
summer months is the same as at the London 
Docks. Unlike the London Docks, however, 
no reduction is made at the East and 'West 
India Docks during the winter. 

The labour is as precarious at one establish- 
ment as at the other. The greatest number of 
hands employed for any one day at the East 
and West India Docks in the course of last j 
year was nearly 4000, and the smallest number 1 
about 1300. 'The lowest number of ships that | 
entered the docks during any one week in the | 
present year was 28, and the highest number 
209, being a difference of 181 vessels, of on 
average burden of 300 tons each. The positive 
amount of variation, however, which occurred 
in the labour during the liriskest and slackest 
weeks of last year was a difference of upwards 
of 2500 in the number of extra workmen em- 
ployed, and of about 2000/. in the amount of 
wages paid for the six days’ labour. I have 
been favoured with a return of the number of 
vessels that* entered the East and West India 
Docks for each week in the present year, and 
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I Subjoin a statement of tlie number arriving 
in each of the first fourteen of those weeks. 
In the 1st week of all there were 8C, the 2d 
47, the 3d 43, the 4th 48, the 6th 28, the Cth 
49, the 7th 40, the 8th 37, the 9th 42, the 10th 
47, the 11th 42, the 12th 131, the 13th 209, 
and the 14th 85. Hence it appears, that in 
the second week the number of ships coming 
into dock decreased nearly one-half; in tlie 
fifth week they were again diminished in a 
like proportion, while in tiie sixth week they 
were increased in a similar ratio; in the 
twelfth week they were more than three times 
what th(iy were in the eleventh, in tho thir- 
teenth the number was half as much again as 
it was in the twelftli, and in the fourteenth it 
was down below half the number of the thir- 
teenth, so that it is clear that the subsistence 
derived from dock labour must be of the most 
fickle and doubtful kind. 

Tue St. Kathbbine’s Hock. 

Non are the returns fbom St. Katherine’s Hock 
of a more eh eerful character. Here it should be 
observed tliat no labourer is employed wdthout 
a previous recommendation ; and, indeed, it is 
curious to notice the difference in tho appeai*- 
ance of tlic men applying for work at this 
estahlishineut. They not only have a more 
decent look, but seem to be better behaved 
than any other dock-labourers I have yet seen. 
The “ ticket” system is here adopted—that isto 
say, the plan of allowing only such persons to 
labour within tho docks as have been satis- 
factorily recommended to tho company, and 
furnished with a ticket by them in return— this 
ticket system, says the statement which has 
been kindly drawn up expressly for me by the 
superintendent of the docks, may be worth 
notice, at a time when such efforts are making 
to improve tlie condition, of the labourers. 
It gives an identity and locus standi to the 
men whicli casual labourers cannot otherwise 
possess, it connects them with tlie various 
grades of officers under whose eyes they labour, 
prevents favouritism, and leads to their quali- 
fications being noted and recorded. It also 
holds before them a reward for activity, in- 
telligence,^ and good conduct; because the 
vacancies in the list of preferable labourers, 
which occur during the year, are invariably 
filled in the succeeding January by selecting, 
upon strict inquiiy, the best of the extra-ticket 
labourers, the vacancies among the permanent 
men being supplied in like manner from the 
list of preferable labourers, while from the 
permanent men are appointed the subordinate 
officers, as markers, samplers, <fec. 

Let us, however, before entering into a de- 
scription of the class and number of labourers 
employed at St. ICatherine’s give a brief descrip- 
tion of the docks themselves. The lofty walls, 
which cpnstitute it in the language of the 
Ctxstom-house a place of special security, en- 
close an area of 23 acres, of which 11 are 


water, capable of accommodating 120 ships, 
besides barges and other craft; cargoes are 
raised into the warehouses out of the hold of 
a ship, without the goods being deposited on 
the quay. The cargoes can be raised out of 
the ship’s hold into the warehouses of St. 
Katherine’s in one-fifth of the usual time. 
Before the existence of docks, a month or six 
weeks was taken up in discharging the cargo 
of an East-Indiaman of from 800 to 1200 tons 
burden, while 8 dtiys were necessary in the 
summer and 14 in the winter to unload a ship 
of 350 tons. At St. Katherine's, however, the 
average time now occupied in discharging a 
ship of 250 tons is twelve hours, and one of 
500 tons two or three days, tlie goods being 
jdaced at the same time in the warehouse: 
there have been occasions when even greater 
despatch has been used, and a cargo of 1100 
casks, of tallow, averaging from 9 to 10 cwt. , 
each, has been discharged in seven hours. 
This would have been considered little short 
of a miracle on tho legal quays less than fifty 
years ago. In 1841, about 1000 vessels and^ 
10,000 lighters were accommodated at 8t. 
Katherine’s Hock. The capital expended by 
tlio dock company exceeds 2,000,000 of money. 

The business of this establishment is carried 
on by 35 oflicors, 105 clerks and apprentices, 
135 markers, samplers, and foremen, 250 per- 
manent labourers, 150 ’ preferable ticket-la- 
bourers, proportioned to the amount of work 
to ho done. The average number of labourers 
employed, permanent, preferable, and extius, 
is 1090 ; the highest number employed on any 
one day last year was 1713, and tho lowest 
number 515, so that the extreme fluctuation 
in tho labour appears to be very nearly 1200 
hands. Tho lowest sum of mon(‘y that was 
paid in 18i8 for the day’s work of the entire 
body of labourers employed was (14/. 7s. 6d., 
and the highest sum 214/. 2s. Gd., being a 
difference of very nearly 150/. in one day, or 
900/. ill tho course of the week. The average 
number of ships that enter the dock every 
week is 1 7, the highest number that entered 
ill any one week last year was 30, and 
the lowest 5, being a difference of 31. As- 
suming these to have been of an average bur- 
den of 300 tons, and that every such vessel 
would require 100 labourers to dischnrgo its 
cargo in three days, then 1500 extra Jionds 
ought to have been engaged to discharge the 
cargoes of the entire number in a week. This, 
it will be observed, is very nearly equal to the 
highest number of the labourers employed by 
the company in the year 1848. 

The Temaining docks are the Commercial 
Hocks and timber ponds, the Grand Surrey 
Canal Hock at Rotherhithe, and the East 
Country Dock. Tlie Commercial Hocks occupy 
an area of about 49 acres, of which four-fifths 
are water. There is accommodation for 350 
ships, and in the warehouses for 50,000 tons of 
merchandise. They are appropriated to vessels 
engaged in the European timber and com 
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trades, and* the surrounding warehouses are 
used chiefly as granaries — the timber remain- 
ing afloat in the dock until it is conveyed to 
the yard of tlni wholesale detder and builder. 
Idle SuiTcy Dock is merely an ^entrance basin 
to a canal, and can accommodate 800 vessels. 
The East Country Dock, which adjoins the 
Commercial Docks on the South, is capable of 
receiving 28 timber-ships. It has an area of 
0^ acres, and warehouse-room for 3700 tons. 

In addition to these there is the Kegent’s 
Canal Dock, between Shadwelland Lirnehoiise, 
,and though it is a place for bonding timber 
and deals only, it nevertheless affords great ac- 
commodation to the trade of the jjort by with- 
drawing shipping from the river. 

Tim number of labourers, casual and per- 
manent, employed at these various establish- 
ments is so limited, that, taken altogether, th(‘ 

. fluctuations occurring at their briskest and 
slackest periods may be reckoned as equal to 
that of St. Katherine’s. Hence the account of 
the variation in the total number of hands em- 
' ployed, and the sum of money paid as W’ag< s 
to them, by the different dock companies, when 
the business is brisk or slack, may be stated 
as follows : — 

At the London Dock the dif-l 
ferenco between the greatest > 2000 hands 
and smalh'st number is . ) 

At the East and West India Dock 2500 
At the St. Kathorino’s Dock . 1200 

At the remaining docks say . . 1300 

Total number of dock labourers 
thrown out of employ by the 
prevalence of easterly winds ^ 

The difference between the highest! £. 
and lowest amount of wages paid > 1000 
at the London Dock is . . ) 

At the East and West India Dock . 1875 
At the St. Katherine Dock . . . OOt) 

At the remaining docks , . ,970 

ijoqoo 

From the above statement then it appears, 
that by tlie ])r<‘volence of an easterly wind 
less than 7000 out of the aggregate number of 
persons living by dock labour maybe deprived 
of their regular income, and the entire body 
may have as much as 0250/. a week abstracted 
from the amount of their collective earnings, 
at a period of active emplo 3 mient. But the 
number of individuals who depend upon the 
quantity of shipping entering the port of Lou- 
don for their daily subsistence is far beyond 
this amount. Indeed we are assured by a 
gentleman filling a high situation in St. Ka- 
therine’s Dock, and who, from his sympathy 
with the labouring poor, has evidently given 
no slight attention to the sul^ject, that taking 
into consideration the number of wharf-la- 
hourers, dock -labourers, ^ghtermen, riggers 
and lumpers, shipwrights, caulkers, ships’ 


carpenters, anchor-smiths, com-porters, fruit 
and coal-meters, and indeed all the multi- 
farious arts and callings connected with ship, 
ping, there are no less than from 2500 to 30,000 
individuals who are thrown wholly out of 
employ by a long continuance of easterly 
winds. Estimating then the gains of this 
largo body of individuals at 2s. Qd. per day, or 
1 Os. per week, when fully employed, we shall 
find that the loss to those who depend upon 
the London shipping for their subsistence 
amounts Jto 20,000/. per week, and, considering 
that such ivinds are often known to prevail ft)r 
a fortnight to three weeks at a time, it follows 
that the entire loss to tliis large class will 
amount to from 40,000/. to 00,000/. within a 
month, — an amount of privation to the labour- 
ing poor which it is positively awful to con- 
template. Nor is this the only evil connected 
with an enduring easterly wind. Directly a 
change takes place a glut of vessels enters tho 
metropolitan port, and labourers flock from all 
quarters; indeed tliey flock from every part 
where the workmen exist in a greater quantity 
than the work. From 000 to 800 vessels fre- 
quently arrive at one time in London after the 
duration of a contrary wind, and then such is. 

I the demand for workmen, and so great the 
I press of business, owing to the riv ahy among 
merchants, and the desire of each owner to 
have his cargo the first in the market, that a 
sufficient number of hands is scarcely to be 
found. Ilundi’eds of extra labourers, who can 
find labour nowhere else, are thus led to seek 
work in the docks. But, to use the words of our 
informant, two or three weeks ar(» sufficient to 
break the neck of an ordinary glut, and then 
the vast amount of extra hands tliat tho excess 
of business has brought to tho neighbourhood 
are thrown out of emi>loyment, and left to in- 
crease either the vagabondism of the neigh- 
bourhood or to swell the number of paupers, 
and heighten the rates of the adjacent parishes. 

Cheap Lodging-Houses. 

T NOW come to the class of cheap lodging- 
houses usually frequented by the casual labour- 
ers at the docks. It will be remembered, per- 
haps, that I described one of these places, as 
well as the kind of chai’acters to be found 
there. Since then I have directed my attention 
particularly to this subject; not because it 
came first in order according to the course of 
investigation I had marked out for myself, but 
because it presented so many peculiar features 
that I thought it better, even at the risk of 
being unmethodical, to avail myself of tho 
channels of information opened to me rather 
than defer the matter to its proper place, and 
BO lose the freshness of the impression it had 
made upon my mind. 

On my first visit, the want and misery that 
I saw were such, that, in consulting with the 
gentleman who led me to the spot, it was 
arranged that a dinner should be given on the 
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following J5nn<lay to all those who were present 
on tlie evening of my first interview ; and, ac- 
cordingly, enough beef, potatoes, and materials 
for a suct-pudding, were sent in from the 
iK'ighbouring market to feed them every one. 
I parted with my guide, arranging to be with 
him the next Sunday at half-past one. We 
met at the time appointed, and set out on our 
way to the cheap lodging-house. The streets 
wore alive with sailors, and bonnetless and 
capless women. The Jews’ shops and i)ul)lic- 
houses wTre all open, and parties of “jolly 
tars ” reeled past us, singing and bawling on 
tJicir way. Had it not been that Iktc and 
there a stray shop was closed, it would have 
been impossible to have guessed it w'as Sunday. 
We dived dowm a narrow court, at tlie entrance 
of which lolled Irish labourers smoking short 
pipes. Across the court hung lines, from 
which dangled dirty- white clothes to dry; and 
as we walked on, ragged, unwashed, shoeless 
children scampered past us, chasing one. 
another. At h'ngth we reached a large open 
yard. In the centre of it stood several empty 
costermongers* trucks and turuod-up carts, 
with their shafts high in the air. At tho 
bottom of those lay two young girls liuddled 
together, asleep. Their bare heads told their 
mode of life, w^hile it was evident, from their 
muddy Adelaide hoots, that they had walked 
the streets all night. My companion tried to 
see if ho knew them, hut they slept too soundly 
to he roused by gentle means. W e passed on, 
and a few paces further on there sat grouped 
on a door step four women, of the same cha- 
racter as the last two. One hod her head 
covered up in an old brown shawl, and was 
sleeping in the lap of the one next to her. 
The other tw'o were eating w'alnuts ; and a 
coarse-featm’ed man in Imee-hrecches and 
“ankle-jacks” was stretched on the ground 
close beside them. 

At length we reached the lodging-house. 
It .was night when I hadfir.st visited the place, 
and all now was new to me. The entrance 
was through a pair of large green gates, wducdj 
gave it somewhat the appearance of a stable- 
yai'd. Over, the Idtchen door tliere hung a 
clothes-line, on which were a wet shirt and n 
pair of ragged canvas trousers, hrowm with tar. 
Knteiing the kitchen, we found it so full of 
smoke that the sun’s rays, which shot slanting 
down through a broken tile in the roof, looked 
like a shaft of li ght cut throu gh th e fog. The flue 
of the chimney stood out from the bare brick 
wall like a buttress, and was black all the way 
up with the smoke ; the beams, which hung 
down from the roof, and ran from wall to w'alJ, 
were of the same colour ; and in the centre, to 
light the room, was a rude iron gas-pipe, such 
as are used at night when tlie streets are tumcil 
up. The floor was unboardod, and a wooden 
seat projected from the wall all round the 
room. In front of this w^as ranged a series of 
tables, on which lolled dozing men. A number 
of the inmates were grouped around tlie fire ; 


some kneeling toasting herrings, of wdiieh the 
place smelt strongly; others, without shirts, 
seated on the ground close beside it for 
warmth ; and others drying the ends of cigars 
they had picked up in the streets. As w^e 
entered the men rose, and never was so motley 
and so ragged an assemblage seen. Tlieir 
hair was matted like flocks of wool, and their 
chins Avere grimy with their upshom boards, i 
Some wore in dirty smock-frocks ; others in , 
old red plush waistcoats, with long sleeves. 
One was dressed in an old shooting-jacket, 
with large wooden buttons ; a second in a blue • , 
flannel sailor’s shirt ; and a tliird, a mere hoy, 
wore a long camlet coat reaching to his heels, 
and with tlie ends of the sleeves hanging over 
his hands. The features of tlie lodgers wore 
every kind of expression : one lad was posi- 
tively handsome, and there was a frankness in 
hia face and a straightforAvard look in liis eye ' 
that strongly impressed me with a sense of 
his honesty, even although I was assured lie 
was a confirmed pickpocket. The young thief 
Avho had brought hack the ll^d. change out 
of the shilling that had been entrasted to liim 
on the preceding evening, Avas far from pre- 
possessing, now that 1 could see him better. 
His cheek-bones were high, while his hair, cut 
close on the top, with a valance of locks, as it 
were, left hanging in front, made me look 
upon him with no slight suspicion. On tho 
fonn at the end of the kitchen was one whose 
squalor and wndchedness produced a feeling 
approaching to awo. His eyes were sunk deep 
in his head, his cheeks were drawn in, and bis 
nostrils pinched with evident want, while his 
dnrk stubbly beard gave a grirnnoss to his 
appearance that Avas almost demoniac; and 
yet there was a patience in his look that was 
almost pitiable. His clothes were black and 
shiny at eveiy fold with grease, and his coarse 
shirt was so brown with long wealing, that it 
was only with close inspection you could sec 
that it had once been a checked one : on his 
feet ho had a pair of lady’s sicle-laccd boots, 
the toes of Avhich had boon cut off so that he 
might get them on. I never beheld so gaunt 
a picture of famine. To this day the figure of 
the man haunts me. 

The dinner had been provided for thirty, 
but the news of the treat had spread, and 
there was a muster of fifty. We liardly knew 
hoAV to act. It was, however, left to those 
whose names had been taken down as being 
present on the previous evening to say what 
should be done; and the ansAver from one 
and all was that the new-comers were to sliare 
the feast Avith them. The dinner was then 
half-portioned out in an adjoining outhouse 
into tAventy-five platefuls — tho entire stock of 
crockery belonging to the establishment num- 
bering no more — and afterwards handed into 
the kitchen through a small window to each 
party, as his name was called out. As he 
hurried to the seat behind the bare table, he 
commenced tearing the meat asunder with his 
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fingers, for knives and forks were unknown 
tlicre. Some, it is true, used bits of wood like 
skewers, but tliis seemed almost like affecta- 
tion in Bucli a place : others sat on the groimd 
with tJie plate of meat and pudding on their 
laps; while the beggar-boy, immediately on 
recoivi?ig Jiis portion, danced along the room, 
whirling the plate round on his thumb as he 
went, and then, dipping his nose in the plate, 
seized a potato in his mouth. I must confess 
the sight of the hungry crowd gnawing their 
food was far from pleasant to contemphile; 
so, while the dinner was being discussed, T 
sought to leani from those who remained to 
lx‘ helped, how they had fidlon to so di'graded 
a state. A sailor lad assured me he had been 
robbed of his mariner’s ticket; that he could 
not procure another under IMs.; and not having 
as many pence, he was unable to obtain ano- 
ther ship. “What could he do? he said. He 
knew no trade : ho could only get emjdoyment 
occasionally as a labourer at the docks ; and 
this was so seldom, that if it Inid not been for 
the few things he had, he must have starved 
outright. The good-looking youth I have 
before spoken of wanted hut 3/. JOs. to get 
back to America. Ho had worked his pa c;age 
over here; had fallen into bad company; been 
imprisoned three times for picking poek(;ts; 
and was heartily wearic'd of his present course. 
He could get no work. In America he would 
bo happy, and among his friends again. I 
spoke to tho gentleman who had brought me 
to the spot, and who knew them all well. 
His answers, however, gave mo little hope. 
The boy, whose face seemed beaming with 
innate frankness and honesty, had been ap- 
prcnticed by him to a shoe-stitcher. Ilut, no! 
he preferred vagrancy to work. I could have 
sworn he was a trustworthy lad, and shall 
never believe in “looks” again. 

The dinner finished, I told tho men assem- 
bled there that I should come some evening 
in the course of the week, and endeavour to 
aseertain from tlumi some definite information 
concerning the jicrsons usually frequenting 
such houses as theirs. On our way liome, my 
friend recognised, among the females wc had 
before seen huddled on tlie step outside tho 
lodging-house, a young woman whom he had 
striven to get buck to lier parents. Her 
father had been written to, and would gladly 
receive her. Again tho girl was exhorted to 
leave her present companions and return 
home. Tke tears streamed from her eyes at 
mention of her mother’s name ; hut she would 
not stir. Her excuse was, that she had no 
clothes proper to go in. Her father and mo- 
ther were very respectiihlc, she said, and she 
could not go back to them as she was. It was 
evident, by her language, she had at least 
been well educated. She would not listen, 
however, to my friend's exhortations; so, see- 
ing that his entreaties were wasted upon her, 
we left her, and wended our way home. 

Knowing that this lodging-house might be 


taken as a fair sample of the class now a. 
bounding in London, and, moreover, having 
been informed by those who had made tlio 
subject their peculiar study, that the chaiacters 
generally congregated there constituted a fail* 
average of the callings and habits of those wlio 
resort to the low lodging-houses of London, I 
W'as detennined to avail myself of the acquaint- 
ances I made in this quarter, in order to amvo 
at SDiiie more definite information upon those 
places tlian had yet been made public. The 
onlyx>ositivc knowledge the public have hitherto 
had of the people assembling in the cheaj) 
lodging-houses of London is derived chielly 
from the Eeport of the Constabulary Commis- 
sioners, and partly from tho Report upon \'a- 
grancy. Rut this information, having been 
procured through others, was so faulty, thar 
having rioAV obtained the privilege of perhouej 
inspection and communication, I was desirous 
of turning it to good account. Consequently 
I gave notice that I wished all that had dined 
there on last Sunday to attend me yesterday 
evening, so that J might obtain from them 
generality an account of their past and present 
career. I found them all ready to meet me, 
and I was assured that, by adopting certain 
precautions, 1 should be in a fair way to pi’o- 
cui’c infonuation ujion the subject of the 
cheap lodging houses of London that few have 
the means of getting. However, so as to be 
al)le to check the one account with another, I 
put mys(‘lf in communication with a persu 
wiio had lived for upwards of four months in the 
house. Strange to say, he was a mim of good 
education and superior attainments— further 
than this I am not at liberty to state. I deid 
with the class of houses, and not with any pai - 
ticular house, be it understood. 

The lodging-house to which I more par- 
ticularly alliulc makes up as many as 
“ hunks,” or Ix^ls, for whicli ]ior night is 
charg(‘d. For this sura the parties loclgiiiiX 
there for the night are entitled to the use 1 1‘ 
the kitchen for the following day. In this a 
fire is kept all day long, at which they are 
allowed to cook their food. The kitchen opens 
at in the morning, and closes at about 11 f't 
night, after which hour no fresh lodger is 
taken in, and all those who slept iu the house 
the night before, but who have not sufficient 
money to pay for their hod at that time, are 
turned out. Strangers who arrive in the 
course of tho day must procure a tin ticket, 
by paying at the wicket in the office, pre- 
viously to being allowed to enter the kitchen. 
The kitchen is about 40 feet long by about 40 
wide. The “bunks” are each about 7 feet 
long, and 1 foot 10 inches wide, and the grating 
on which the straw' mattrass is placed is about 
12 inches from the ground. The woqcFu 
partitions between the “ bunks ” are about 4 feet 
high. The coverings are a leather or a rug, 
but leathers arc generally preferred. Of these 
“ bunks”, there are five rows, of about 21 
deep; two rows being placed head to bead^ 
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wiili a gangway between each of such two 
rows, .and the other row against the wall. 
The average number of persons sleeping in 
this house of a night is 60. Of these there 
are generally about 30 pickpockets, 10 street- 
beggars, a few infirm old people who subsist 
occasionally upon parish relief and occasionally 
upon charity, 10 or 16 dock-labourers, about 
the same number of low and precarious callings, 
such as the neighbourhood affords, and a few 
persons who have been in good circumstances, 
but who have been reduced from a variety of 
causes. At one time there were as many as 1) 
persons lodging in this house who subsisted by 
picking up dogs’ dung out of the streets, getting 
about 5s. for every basketful. The earnings 
of one of these men were known to average 9s. 
per week. There are generally lodging in 
the house a few bone-grubbers, who pick up 
bones, rags, iron, &c., out of the streets. Their 
average earnings are about ls.])er day. There 
are several mud larks, or youths who go down 
to the water-side when the tide is out, to see 
whether any article of value has been left 
iijion the bank of the river. The person sup- 
plying this information to me, who was for 
some time resident in the house, has seen 
brought home by these persons a drum of figs 
at one time, and a Dutch cheese at another. 
These were sold in small lots or slices to the 
other lodgers. 

The pickpockets generally lodging in the 
house consist of handkerchief-stealers, shop- 
lifters — including those who rob the till as 
well as steal articles from the doors of shops. 
Ijegs and breasts of mutton are frequently 
brought in by this class of persons. There 
are seldom any housebreakers lodging in such 
places, because they require a room of their 
own, and mostly live with prostitutes. Besides 
pii'kpockets, there are also lodging in the house 
speculntors in stolen goods. These may he 
dock-labourers or Billingsgate porters, having 
a few shillings in their pockets. With these 
they purchase the booty of the juvenile thieves. 
*‘I ha\e kno-wn,” says my informant, “these 
speculators wait in the kitchen, walking about 
with their hands in their pockets, till a little 
fellow would come in >vith such a thing as a 
cap, a piece of bacon, or a piece of mutton. 
They would purchase it, and then either retail 
it amongst the other lodgers in the kitchen or 
take it to some ‘ fence,* where they would re- 
ceive a profit upon it.” The general feeling of 
the kitchen — excepting with four or five in- 
dividuals— is to encourage theft. The en- 
couragement to the “gouaff,” (a Hebrew word 
^^ignifying a young thief, probably learnt from 
the Jew “ fences” in the neighbourhood) con- 
ftisU in laughing at and applau<ling his dex- 
terity in thieving; andwhene\er any tiling is 
brought in, the “gonaff” is greeted for his 
ffood luck, and a general rush is made towards 
him to see the produce of his thievery. The 
"gonafi’s” ore generally young hoys ; about 20 
out of 30 of these lads are under 21 years of 


age. They almost all of them love idleness, 
and will only work for one or two days together, 
but then they will work very hard. It is a 
singular fact that, as a body, the pickpockets 
are generally very sparing of drink. They are 
mostly libidinous, indeed universally so, and 
spend whatever money they can spare upon the 
low prostitutes round about the neighbourhood. 
Burglars and smashers generally rank above 
this class of thieves. A burglar would not 
condescend to sit among pickpockets. My 
informant has known a housebreaker to say 
with a sneer, when requested to sit down with 
the “gonafls,’’ “No, no! I may be a thief, 
air; but, thank God, at least I’m a respectable 
one.” The beggars who frequent these houses 
go about dillerent markets and streets asking 
charity of the people that pass by. They 
generally go out in couples ; the business of 
one of the two being to look out and give 
warning when the policeman is approaching, 
and of the other to stand “ shallow ; ” that is to 
say, to stand with very little clothing on, 
shivering and shaking, sometimes with band- 
ages round his legs, and sometimes with his 
ann in a sling. Others beg “ scran” (broken 
victuals) of the servants at respectable houses, 
and bring it home to the lodging-house, where 
they sell it. You may see, I am told,tlie men 
who lodge in tho place, and obtain an honest 
living, watcJi for these beggars coining in, as if 
they were the best victuals in the City. My 
informant knew an instance of a lad who 
seemed to ho a very fine little follow, and 
promised to have been possessed of excellent 
mental capabilities if properly directed, wlio 
came to the lodging-bouso when out of a 
situation as an errand-hoy. He sta) od tliere 
a month or six weeks, during which time lie 
was tampered with by the others, and ultimately 
became a confirmed “ gonaff.” Tho conversa- 
tion among the lodgers relates chieliy to thiev- 
ing and the best manner of stealing. By way 
of practice, a hoy ^ill often pick tho pocket of 
one of the lodgers walking about the room, 
and if detected di;clare he did not mean it. 

The sanitary state of these houses is very 
bad. Not only do the lodgers generally swarm 
with vermin, but tliere is little or no ventila- 
tion to the sleeping- rooms, in which 60 persons, 
of the foulest habits, usually sleep every night. 
There are no proper washing utensils, neither 
towels nor basins, nor woodtui bowls. There 
1 are one or two buckets, but these are not 
meant for tho use of tho lodgers, but for 
cleaning the rooms. The lodgers never think 
of washing themselves. The cleanliest among 
them will do so in the bucket, and then wipe 
themselves with their pocket-handkerchiefs, 
or the tails of their shirts. 

A largo sum to be made by two beggars in 
one week is 20«. ; or ICh. a-piece, one for 
looking out, and the other for “ standing 
shallow." The average earnings of such 
persons are certainly below 8s. per week. If 
tho lleport of the Constabulary Force Com- 
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inissionew states lliat iiOs. per week is the 
average sum earned, I am told the state- 
ment must have been fui'nished by parties 
who had either some object in overrating the 
amount, or else who had no means of obtain- 
ing correct information on the subject. From 
cU my informant has seen as to the earnings 
of those who make a trade of picking pockets 
and begging, he is convinced that tho amount 
is far below what is gencrtdly believed to be 
the case. Indeed, nothing hut the idle, roving 
life that is connected witli the business, could 
compensate the thii'ves or beggars for tlic pri- 
vations they frequently undergo. 

After obtaining Ihib information, 1 attended 
the lodgirigdiouse in pursuance of the notice 
1 liad given, in order to ascertain from the 
lodgers themselves what wen* the callings and 
('arniugs of tho ditferent parties tliere assem- 
bled. I found that from 50 to 00 bad inusierod 
]>nriK)sely to meet me, ollliougli it wa^ early 
in Uie evetiiiig, and they all expressed them- 
selves ready to furnish me with an^ infoinia- 
lion 1 miglit require. The geulleuiun who 
accompanied me assured ukj that the answers 
they would give to my questionings would he 
likely to be (joiTect, irom Ibe fact of the 
number assembltHl, as each w^ould chock the 
other. Having read to them tho accouni (in 
tlio Morniiuj Chronicle) of ruy i>revious in- 1 
terview with tlioin, they were much de- 1 
lighted at linding tlu-mselves in jiriut, and 
immediately airanged themselves on a seat 
nil round the room. My first question was 
as to the age of those present. Out of Tib 
assembled,! found that there were; Ifrom GO 
to H) years obi, 4 from 50 to 00, 1 from 40 to 
50, 15 from 30 to 40, 10 from 20 to 30, and 18 
from 10 to 20. Hence it will be seen that thi 
younger memhers constituted by far the 
greater portion of tlio assembly. The 18 
betw(*cii lU and 20 were made uji as follows : — 
There wore 3 of 20 years, 8 of 19 years, 3 of 
18 3 ears, 4 of 17 years, 1 of 10 years, and 2 of 
15 years. He* rice there were more of tho age 
of 19 than of any other age present. ^ 

My next impiiry was as to llie place ofliirth. 

1 found that there were 10 belonging to 
Lontlon, 0 to Ireland, 3^ to Bristol, 3 to Liver- 
pool, 2 w'cre frr»m Norfolk, 2 from Yorkshire, 

2 from Kss(^x, 2 from Germany, and 2 from 
North America. Tlie remaining 14 were born 
respectively in Macclesfield, Bolton, Aylesbury, 
Seiicomb, t)eal, Hpping, Hull, Nottingham- 
shire, ITumstead, 1 1 untiiigdonshire, BJyinouth, 
Shropshir(‘, Northamjitonshire, and Windsor. 
After this I sought to obtain infonnation as to 
ihe occupations of their parents, with a view of 
discovering whether their dehnqueiicies arose 
from the depraved character of their early 
associations. I found among the numher, 13 
w'hose fathers had been labouring men, 5 had 
been caqicnters, 4 millers and farmers, 2 
djers, 2 cabinet-makers, a tallow-chandler, a 
wood-turner, a calico-glazer, a silversiiiitli, a 
compositor, a cotton-spinner, a hatter, a grocer, 


a whip-maker, a sweep, a glover, a watchmaker, 
a madhouse-keeper, a bricklayer, a %hip. 
builder, a cow-keeper, a fishmonger, a mill- 
wright, a coast-guai’d, a ropemaker, a gunsmith, 
a collier, an undertaker, a leather-cutter, a 
clerk, an engineer, a schoolmaster, a captain 
in the army, and a physician. 

I now sought to learn from them the ti’ades 
that they themselves were brought up to. 
Tficre were 17 labourers, 7 mariners, 3 weavers, 
2 bricklayers, and 2 shoemakers. The rest 
w'ere respectively silversmiths, dyers, black- 
smitlis, wood- turners, tailors, farriers, caulk- 
orb, French polishers, shopmen, hrickmakors, 
.sweejis, ivory-iurners, cowboys, stereoty[)o- 
foumlors, fishmongers, tallow-chandlers, rope- 
makers, miners, bone-grubbers, engineers, 
coal-poiters, eiTand-boys, beggars, and one 
called Jiimself “a prig.” 

I next found that 40 out of tho 55 could 
read and wTito, 4 could read, and only 11 could 
do II either. 

My next point was to ascertain how long 
ih(‘y had been out of regular employment, or 
to Ubc their own phrase, “ had been knocking 
about.’’ One had been 10 } ears idle ; one, 9; 
three, 8 ; two, 7 ; four, 0 ; five, f) ; six, 4 ; nine, 
3 ; ten, 2 ; livo, 1 ; three, 0 months, and one, 

2 months out of emiiloymeiit. A hricLlawr 
told me he had been eight bummers in, and 
eight winters out of work; and a clock-laboiu'er 
assured me that lie liad been 11 years working 
at the dock, and that for full three-fourths of 
Ins time he could obtain no employment there. 

After this, 1 questioned them concerning 
their earnings for the past week. One had 
gained nothing, another had gained 1.^ eleven 
had earned 'Zs . ; eight, 3.s. ; nine, 4.s. ; five, 5.v. ; 
four, Os ; four, ls.\ six, 8s.; one, 10s.; one 
11s. ; and one, 18s. From three I received no 
answers. The average earnings of the 52 
above enumerated are 4s. 11</. ])er week. 

Itespccling their clothing, 14 had no shirts 
to their hacks, 5 had no shoes, and 42 had 
shoes that scarcely held togetlier. 

I now desired to be informed liow many out of 
the number had been confined in prison ; and 
learnt that no less than 34 among the 55 pre- 
sent had been in gaol once, or oftener. Eleven 
had been in once ; five had been in twice; five, in 

3 tiim's ; thri'c, 4 times ; four, 0 limes ; one, 7 
times; one, 8 limes; one, 9 times; one, 10 
tunes; om*, ]4 times; and one confessed to 
having been tliere at least 20 times. So that 
tho 34 individuals had been imprisoned 
altogether 140 times ; thus averaging four 
imprisonments to each person. I was anxious 
to distinguish between imprisonment for 
vagrancy and imprisonment for theft. Upon 
inquiry I discovered that seven had each hoeu 
imprisoned once for vagrancy; one, twice; 
one, 3 times ; two, 4 times ; one, 5 times ; two, 
6 times ; two, 8 times ; and one, 10 times ; 
making in all 03 imprisonments under tlic 
Vagrnnt Act. Of those who had been confined 
m gaol for tlieft, there were eleven who had 
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been in once; seven, who had been in twice; from a warehouse, worth 22^, a Cheshire 
two, 3 times; three, 0 times; one, 8 times, cheese, a pair of carriage lamps, some haud- 
and two, 10 times; making a total of 77 impri- kerchiefs, five shillings, some turnips, watuh- 
sonments for thieving. Hence, out of 140 chain and seals, a sheep, three and sixpence, 
incarcerations, 63 of those had been for and an invalid’s choir. This latter article, tlie 
vagrancy, and 77 for theft; and this was boy assured me he hod t^en about the country 
among 34 individuals in an assemblage of 35. with him, and amused himself by riding down 
Tlie question that I put to them after this hill. 

Avas, how long they had been engaged in Their places of amusement consisted, they 
thieving ? and the following were the answers : told me, of the following ; The Britannia 
one had been 15 years at it; one, 14 years; Saloon, the City The&tre, the Albert Saloon, 
two, 12 yeans; three, 10 years; one, 9 years; the Standard Saloon, the Surrey and Victoria 
one, 8 years ; two, 7 years ; one, 0 years ; two, Theatres when they could afford it, the Penny 
5 years; three, 4 years; and one, 3 years; one, Negroes, and the Earl of Effiiightim con- 
IS months; one, 7 months; two, 0 months; certs. 

and one, 2 months. Consequently, there were, Four frequenters of that room had been 
of the htdf-hundred and odd individuals there transported, and yet the lionse had been open 
assembled, thieves of tlie oldest standing and only as many years, and of the associates and 
the most recent beginning. companions of those present, no less lhan 40 

Tlieir greatest gains by theft, in a single day, had left the country in the same manner, 
were thus classilied. Tlie most that one liad The names of some of these weie curious. I 
gained was 3^/., the greatest sum another had subjoin a few of them. The ihinger, The 
gained was 7</.; another, Js. Cd.; another, 2s. (»</.; Slasher, The Spidi'V, Flash Jim, ^Vhite-coat 
another, 0*. ; five hud made from lOs. to 15.s.; Mushc, Lankey Thomji-on, Toni Sales [he 
three fiom 1/. to 2/.; one from 2/. to 3/.; six was hung], and Jack Sheppard, 
from 3/. to 4/. ; one from 4/. to 5/. ; two from Of the lifty-fivc coiigregrated, two had signed 
20/. to 30/. ; and two from 30/. to 40/. Of the the temperance pledge, and kept it. The rest 
latter two sums, one was stolon from the confessed to getting drunk occasionally, but 
father of the thief, and the other from the till not making a practice of it. ludc'od, it is 
of a counter Avheii the shoii was left unoccupied, generally alloAved that, as a class, the young 
the hoy vaulting over the counter and abstract- pickpockets are rather temperate than other- 
iiig from the till no less than seven 5/. notes, wise ; so that here, at least, we cannot assert 
all of which were immediately disposed of to a that drink is the cause of the crime. Nor can 
Jew in the immediate neighbourhood for 3/. their various propensities be ascribed to 
10s. each. ignoiMncc, for we have seen that out of 55 

The greatest earnings by begging had been indhidiuils 40 could read and a\ rite, while 4 
7s, 6</„ 10s. 0(/., and ]/. ; hut the average could read. It should be remembered, at the 
amount of earnings was apparently of so pro- same time, Biat out of the 55 men only 31 were 
carious a nature, that it was difficult to get the thieves. Ntither can the depravity of their 
men to state a definite sum. From their con- early assoc* aliuns be named as the cause of 
dition, however, as well as their mode of living their delinquencies, for wo have seen that, as 
Avhilst I remained among them, 1 can safely a class, their fathers are men rather well to do 
say begging did not seem to be a very hicrati VO in the Avorld. Indeed their errors seem to 
or attractive calling, and the lodgers were cer- have rather a physical than either an intellec- 
tainly under no restraint in my presence. tual or a moral cause. They seem to be 
I wanted to leaim from them Avhat had been naturally of an erralic and self-willed tempera- 
tlieir motive for stealing in the first instance, ment, objecting to the restraints of home, and 
and I found upon qu(*8tioinng them, that ten incapable of continuous application to any one 
did so on running aAvay from homo ; five con- occupation Avhatsoever. They are essentially 
fessed to have done so from keeping Hash the idle and the vagabond ; ami they seem 
company, sind wanting money to defray their generally to attribute the conimenccanent of 
expenses ; six had first stolen to go to theatres ; their career to harsh government at innhe. 
nine, because they had been imprisoned for According to the Keport of the (’onstabulary 
vagrants, and found that the thief was better Force Commissioners, there wei'c iii the met.o- 
treated than they ; one because he had got no poUs in 1839, 221 of siu li houses as the one at 
tools to work with ; one because he was “hard present described, and each of these houses 
up;” one because he could not get work; and hai'boured daily, upon an average, iiu less than 
one more because he was put in prison for eleven of such cljaraciers as Ibo foiegoIii'», 
begging. ^ ^ ' making in all a total of 2431 vagrants and 

The following is the li^»t of articles that they pickpockets sheltered by the pioprictoro of the 
first stole : six rabbits, silk shawl from home, low lodging-liouses of London. The above 
a pair of shoes, a Dutch cheese, a few shillings twopenny lodging-house has, on an average, 
from home, , a coat and trousers, a bullock’s from fifty to sixty persons sleeping in it nightly, 
heart, four “ tiles ” of copper, fifteen and six- yielding an income of nearly 3/. \yet week, 
pence from master, two handkerchiefs, half a The three-penny lodging-houses in the same 
quartern loaf, a set of tools worth 3/., clothes 1 neighbourhood average from fifteen to twenty 
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persons per night, and produce a weekly total 
of from 20.-?. to 20s. profit, the rent of the 
houses at the same time being only from Os, to 
Os. per week. 

^ There is still one question worthy of con- 
sideration. Docs the uncertainty of dock 
labour generate thieves and vagabonds, or do 
the thieves and vagabonds crowd round the 
docks so as to be able to gain a day’s work 
wlien unable to thieve ? According to returns 
of the metropolitan police force, the value of 
the property stolen in this district in the year 
1848 was 2007/., of which only 305/. were 
recovered. The number of robberies w'as 521, 
the average amount of each robbery being 
SI. 17a‘. O^df. The amount recovered averaged 
145. on each robbeiy. 


ON THE TRANSIT OF GREAT RRITAIN 
AND THE METROrOLIS. 

As the entire transit system of Great Britain, 
with all its railroads, turnpike-roads, canals, 
and navigable ri\(U’s, converges on Lon<l()n, 1 
propose to make it the subject of the iiro.'>ent 
section, by way of introduction to my nniuiry 
into the condition of the metropolitan labourers 
eonnected therewith. 

“ There is a very great amount of labour 
employed,” says Mr. btewai’t Mill, “ not only 
in bringing a product into existence, but in 
rendering it, when in existence, accessilde to 
those for wdiosc use it is intended. Many 
important classes of labourers hrid their sole 
emi)l(»yment in some functions of this kind. 
There is the whole class of caniers by laud 
and water — waggoners, bargemen, sailors, 
wliarfiiieii, ]){)rtcrs, railway oliicials, and the 
like. Good roads,’’ coiilinues the same emi- 
nent aiitliority, “ are equivalent to good tools, 
and rail\o\\s and canals are virtmdly a dimi- 
nution ut tliu cost of ju’oduction of all thmgs 
bent to market by them.” 

In order to give the public as comjirebcn- 
sivo an idea of tliis subject as possible, and to 
show its vastiiess and importance to the, com- 
innnity, I shall, before entering upon the 
detjiils of that pju’t of it which mure imme- 
diately conetTiis me ; viz. IIk* transit from and 
to tlie dillerent parts of the metropolis, and 
the condition and earnings of the people con- 
iioclcd tlierewitli — I slioll, I say, furnish an 
account of the extent of the (jxtenial and in- 
ternal transit of this country generally. Of 
the pix)\isions for the internal transit I shall 
speak in due course — first speaking of the 
grand medium for carrying on the tradic of 
Great. Britain with the world, mid showing 
how, within the capital of an island whicli is 
a mere speck on the map of the eartli, is 
centered and originated, planned and exe- 
cuted, so vast a portion of the trade of all 
nations. I shaR confine my ohservations to 
the latest retui’ns and the latest results. 


The Meecantile Maezne. 

The number of vessels belonging to the 
United Kingdom was, in 1848, nearly 25,000, 
having an aggregate burden of upwards of 
3000 tons, and being manneij by 180,000 
hands. To give the reader, however, a more 
vivid idea of the magnitude of the “ mercantile 
maiine ” of this kingdom, it may be safely as- 
serted, that in order to accommodate the whole 
of our merchant vessels, a dock of 15,000 square 
acres would be necessary ; or, in other words, 
th(Te would be required to lloat them an extent 
of water sufficient to cover four times the area 
of the city of London, while the whole popu- 
lation of Birmingham would be needed to 
man them. But, besides the 20,000 and odd 
British, with their 180,000 men, that ai’e thus 
engaged in conveying the treasures of otlier 
lands to our own, there are upwards of 13,000 
foreign vessels, manned by 100,000 bands, 
that annually visit the shores of this countiy\ 

Of the steam - vessels belonging to tjio 
United Kingdom in 1848, there were llfHj. 
Their aggregate length was 125,283 feet; thuii’ 
aggregate breadth, 10,748 'feet; theii’ aggre- 
gate tonnage, 255,371 ; and their aggregate 
of horse power, 92,802. It may he added, 
that tlicy are collectively of such dimensions, 
that by placing them stem to stern, one after 
the other, they would reach to a clistaiice el* 
23^ mUes, or form one continuous lino from 
Dover to Calais; while, by placing thoTii 
abreast, or alongside each other, they would 
occupy a space of 3^ miles wide. 

According to the calculations of Mr. G. F. 
Young, the eminent shipbuilder, the entiro 
value of the vessels belonging to the mer- 
cantile marine of the British empire is u])- 
ward of 3vS,0U0,000/. sterling. The annual cost 
of the provisions and wages of the scanum 
emjiloyed in navigating them, 0,500,000/. The 
sum annually expended in the building and 
oiitlitting of new ships, as well as the le- 
pairing of the old ones, is 10,500,000/., ^^llile 
the amount annually received for freight is 
28,500/. 

The value of the merchandise thus im- 
ported or exported has still to ho set forth. 
Jly this we learn not only the vast extent of 
tlie international trade of Great Britain, hut 
the immense amount of property entrusted 
annually to the merchant-seaman. It would, 
perhaps, haixlly he credited, that the value of 
the articles vvliich our mercantile mai’ine is 
engaged in transporting to and from the 
shores of this kingdom, amounts to upwards 
of one hundred million pounds sterling. 

Snell, then, is the extent of the external 
transit of this country. There is scarcely a 
comer of the eartli that is not visited by oui* 
vessels, and the special gifts and henedts con- 
fomed upon the most distant countries thus 
diffused and shared among even the humblest 
members of our own. To show the connexion 
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uil) 

of thd metropolis with this vast amount of ports of the kingdom are carried to the in- 
trade, involving so many industrial interests, torior of the country. There arc two mi'ans 
X shall conclude with stating, that the of effecting this ; that is to say, cither hy 
returns prove that one-fourth of the entire land or water-carriage. Land-earriagc eon- 
maritime commerce of this country is carried sists of transit by rail and transit hy turnpiko 
on at the port of London. roads ; tho water-carnage of transit hv canals 


As a sad contrast, however, to all this 
splendour, I may here add, that tho annual 
loss of property in British shipping wrecked 
or foundered at sea may be assumed as 
amounting to nearly three million pounds 
sterling per annum. The annual loss of life 
occasioned hy the wreck or foundering of 
British vessels may be fairly estimated at not 
Jess than one thousand souls in each year; 
so that it would appear, that the nnniiai loss 
by shipwreck amongst the vessels belonging 
to the United Kingdom rs, on an averages 
1 ship in every 42; and the annual loss of 
property engaged therein 1/. in ev(‘ry 42/.; 
wliile the average number of sailors drowned 
amounts to 1 in every 203 persons engaged 
in navigation. 

1 now come to speak of the means hy 
vhich the vast amount of wealth thus brought 
to our shores is distributed throughout the 
country. I have already said that there are 
three dift'orent modes of internal communi- 
cation : — 1, to convey the several articles coast- 
A\isefrom one port to another; 2, to carr;y them 
inland from town to town ; and 3, to remove 
them from and to tho different ptudsofllje 
same town. I shall deal first with the com- 
munication along the coast. 

In 1H41), the coasting vessels employed in 
tho intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland made upwards of 20,000 vt»yagcs. and 
the gross burden of tlio vessels thus engagtsl 
imiounted to more than 3, 500, ()()() tons, 'fhe 
“ coasters " engaged in the carrying tnide 
between the different ])orls of Great Britain 
in 1849, made no less than 255,000 voyages, 
and possessed collective! v a capacity lor car- 
rying upwards of 20,00();000 tons g..ods. 
Gf the steam-vessels oniidoyed coastwise in 
the United Kingdom, the nnmher that en- 
tered inwards, including their repcaited voyages, 
was 17,800, having an aggregate huiden of up- 
wards of 4,000,000 tons, Avhile 14,500 and odd 
steam-vessels, of not quite the same amount 
of tonnage, were cleared outwards. This ex- 
presses the entire amount of the coasting 
trade in connexion with the several ports 
of Great Britain. London, as 1 have before 
shown, has four times the number of sailing 
vessels, and ten times the amount of tonnage, 
over and above any port in tho kingdom’ 
whilst of steam -impelled coasting vessels it 
has but little more than one-tlunl, compared 
with Liverpool. 

Tuunpike-Koads and Stage-Coaches. 

The next branch of my subject that pre- 
sents itself in due order is the means by 
which the goods thus 'brought to the several 


and navigable rivers, 1 shall begin with the 
first-mentioned of these, viz. turnpike-roads, 
and then proceed in due order to llie ollioi’H. 

The turnpike-roads of England present a 
perfect network of cornmunication, ct»nnocting 
toAvn with toAvn, and hamlet wnth Inunlet. It 
Avas only williin the present centiuy, hoAvevor, 
that tliese important means of increasing 
commerce and civilization were constructed 
according to scientific data. Before that, 
portions of Aidiat Avero knoAvn as the great 
coaching roads Avere rc'paired with more than 
usual care: but until Mr. ]\rAdam’s system 
Avas geniTully adopted, about forty jears 
back, all were more or less defective. It 
Avouhl be Avearisoinc Avere 1 to add to the 
nnmher of familiar instances of tho ditli- 
culties and dilatoriness of traAelling in the 
old days, and to tell how the ancient “ heaA y 
coaches ” were merged in tlio “ fast light- 
coaches,” which, in their turn, yielded to the 
greater speed of tho railways. 

In 1818, according to the GoATrnraent Be- 
])ort on the turnpike-roads and llie rnihvays 
)f England and Wales, there existed — 

Miles. 

In England and Wales, paved streets 
and tnnipike-roads to the extent of 1 0,725 
Other imbhc IhgliAvays . . , 05,104 

Total . . . 114,820 

Other parliamentary retunis show, that in 1820 
the length of only the tiirnpiki'-roads in Eng- 
land and Wall's Avas 20,875 miles, or npAA^irds 
of loot) mih'S more than they (togctlicr with 
the paved streets) extended to 10 years hiTore. 
Jii 18.30, the Icngtli of Gie turni>iko-ronds and 
])aved streets throughout bMgland and Wales 
amounted to 22,534 miles, while all other 
highways Avere 00, i)03 miles long; making in 
all, 110,527 miles of road. By this it appears, 
that in tho course of 20 years upAvards of 
4500 miles of higliAA^ay had heim added to the 
resources of the country. As these arc tho 
latest returns on the subject, and it is probable 
that, oAving to the establishment of raihvays, 
there lias been no great addition since that 
period to tho nggregiite extent of mileage 
above given, it may he as Avell to set forth 
tho manner in Avliich those facilities for inter- 
communication were distributed among the 
different parts of the country at that time. 
The counties containing tlie greatest length of 
turnpike-road, according to their size, were 
Derby, Worcester, Flint, Gloucester, Somerset, 
Monmouth, Stafford, Hereford, Southampton, 
<Src., which severally contained one mile of 
turnpike-road to about each thousand statute 
acres, the average for the entire country being 
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nearly ’double that amount of acres to each 
mile of road. Those counties, on the other 
hand, which contained the shortest length of 
turnpike- roads in relation to their sisse, were 
Anglesey (in which there were only five miles 
of road to 173,000 statute acres, being in the 
proportion of one mile to 34,C8H acres) ; then 
Westmoreland, Suffolk, Essex, Norfolk, Pem- 
broke, and Cumberland. The counties con- 
taining the greatest length of paved streets at 
tlie above period wore, first, Middlesex, wbei'e 
there w'as one mile of street to every 774 
acres ; second, Suflblk ; third, Lancaster; fourth, 
Warwick; fifth, Surrey; and sixth, Chester. 
The average number of acres to each mile of 
paved street was 12,734, and in the districts 
above specified the number of acres to the 
mile ranged from 3000 to 0900. Tliose coun- 
ties, on the contrary, whhdi conlained tlie 
shortest length of streets, were lladnor and 
Anglesey, in wliicli there were no paved streets 
wliatcvcr; Brecon, which has only one mile, and 
Carnarvon which has only two; wliereas Middle- 
sex, the county of the capital, has as many as 
232 miles of streets extending through it. The 
cost of the repairs of tlio roads and stroids in 
the different counties is (equally curious. In 
Merioneth, the rate of the expenditure is 
12j?.llf«?.permilc; in Montgoima’y,!/.! jA.21»'/. ; 
in lladnor, 1/. ISi*. ; in Brecon, 2/. G.s\ OJ-'/.; 
in Carnarvon, 2/. 10, s. 1J</. ; in Anglesey, 3/. H.s. : 
in Cardigan, 3/. 3.s. OJ/A; wliereas in Middlesex 
the cost amounts to no less than 87/. 15. ii^d. 
per mile; in Lancashire, the next most ex- 
pensive county, it is 32/. 2s. fii/. ; in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire it conies to 23/, 4s. Sd ; 
and in Surrey, tlie other metropolitan county, 
to 19/. l.s. l^d. ; the average for ihe whoL- 
country hidng 10/. 12s. IJf/. per mile, or, 
1,267,848/. for tlic maintenance of 119,527 
miles of public highways throughout England 
and Wales. 

These roads were used for a threefold pur- 
pose, — the conveyance of passengers, letters, 
and goods. The passengers, letters, and parcels, 
were conveyed chielly by the mail and stage- 
coaches, the goods hy waggons and vans. Of 
the number of passengers who travelled by the 
mail and stngc-coachcs no return was ever made. 
I am indebted, however, to Mr. Porter, for the 
following calculation as to the number of stage- 
conch travellers before their vehicles (to adopt 
their own mode of expression) were run off 
the roads by the steam-engine 

“ In order to obtain some approximation to 
the extent of travelling by means of stage- 
coaches in England, a careful calculation has, 
been made upon the whole of the returns to 
the Stamp Office, and the licenses for which 
conches were in operation at the end of the year 
1834. The method followed in making the 
application has been to ascertain the perform- 
ance of each vehicle, supposing that perform- 
ance to have been equal to the full amount , 
of the permission conveyed by the license, 
rodiuing the power so given to a number 


equal to the number of miles whicli 
passenger might be conveyed in the course ot 
the year. For example: a coach is licensed 
to convey 15 passengers daily from London 
to Birmingham, a distance of 112 miles. In 
order to ascertain the possible performance of 
tliis carriage during the year, if the number 
of miles is multiplied by the number of jour- 
neys, and that product multiplied again })y 
the number of passengers, wo shall obtain, as 
an element, a number equal to the number of 
miles along which one person might have been 
conveyed; viz. 112 x 365 x 15 =5 613,200. 
In this case the number of miles travelled is 
40,880, along which distance 15 persons might 
have been carried during the year; but for tlie 
simplification of the calculation, the furtln r 
calculation is made, which shows that amount 
of travelling to be equal to tho conveyance of 
one person through the distance of 613,200 
miles. Upon making this calculation for tho 
wliolo number of stage-coaqbes that possessed 
licenses at the end oi‘ the year 1834, it appears 
that the means of conveyance thus provided 
for travelling were equivalent to the convfy- 
anco during the year of one person for Llie 
distaiKio of 597,159,420 miles, or more than 
six times b(‘twecn the eoidh and the sun. 
Obscivation has shown, that the degree in 
winch the public avail themselves of tin* 
accommodation thus provided is in the pio- 
portion of 9 to 15, or three-fifths of its utmost 
extent. Following tliis proportion, the sum 
of all the travelling by stage-coaches in Great 
Britain may he represented by 385,295,652 
miles. We shall probably go the utmost 
extent in assuming that not more than two 
miUiona of persons travel in that manner. It 
affords a good measure of the relative im- 
portance of the metropolis to the remainder 
of the conntiy, that of tlie above number of 
597,159,420, tho large proportion of 409,052,641 
is tho product of stage-coaches wliicb are 
licensed to run from London to various parts 
of the kingdom.” 

In this calculation tho stage-coach travelling 
of Ireland is not included, nor is that oi' 
Scotland, when confined to that kingdom; 
but when part of the communication is witii 
England it is included.' Of course, only 
public conveyances are spoken of: aU the 
travelling in private carriages, or post-chaises, 
or hired gigs, is additional. 

The number of stage-coachmen and guards 
in 1839 were 2019; in 1840, 2507; in 1841, 
2239; in 1842, 2107; in 1843, 146. 

The expenditure on account of these roads 
in 3841 amounted to 1,551,000/. ; the revenue 
derived from them for the same year having 
been 1,574,000/. 

A great change has been induced in the 
character of the tumpike-roads of Engtod. 
The liveliness imparted to many of the lines 
of road by the scarlet coats of the drivers and 
guards, and by the sound of the guard’s bugle 
as it announced to all the idlers of the country 
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jjlaie that London coach was coming in/* aristocratic style of .travelling, and its indul 
these things eriat no longer. Now, on very gonce was costly. For a pair of good horses 
few portions of the 1448 miles of the turnpike- U. Qd. a-mile was an average chai-gc, and Sd, 
road in yorkshire, or the 840 of Gloucester- a-mile had to bo given in the compulsory 
shire, is a stage-coach-and-four to be seen : gratuities of those days to the postilion ; 3s. 
and the great coaching inns by’tlie wayside, a-mile was the charge for four horses, but 
with the tribes of ostlers and helpers “ changiiig sometimes rather less. Thus, supposing that 
horses” with a facility almost marvellous, liave f)00 noblemen and gentlemen “posted” to 
become farmhouses or mere wayside taverns. London on the opening of Parliament, each, as 
Tlie greatest rate of speed atiained by any was common, witli tsvo cariiagos-aud-foiir, and 
of the mail-coaches was eleven miles au hour, (‘ueli iiosting *,^00 miles, the aggiegale oxpon- 
including stoj^pages; that is, eleven miles not- diture, without any sum for meals or for Ixals 
withstanding the delay incurred in changing — and to “sleep on the road'’ was common* 
horses, which was the w^ork ol' from one minute when ladies were travelling — would bo 35,000/., 
to three, depending ui)on whether any pas- ainl to this add five per cent for the tnrnjnke- 
senger was “taken nj)” or set down at that tolls, and the whole cost would bo 30,750/. ; an 
stage (the word “station "is peculiar to rail- aAorage of 73/. lOs. for eai‘h nobleman and 
ways). If there was merely a clnmge of horses, cemh'uian, with his family and the customary 
about a minute was eonsunusl. The horses members of his household. The calculation 
were not unfroquonlly unsuccessful ractdiorses, refers merely to a portion of the members of 
andthey were generally of “good blood.” Some tlic two houses of legislature, and is un- 
would run doily on the same stages 8 an (110 piestionahly within the mark; for though 
years. About 10| nidcs Avas^ an average rate many travelled sliorter distances and by 
for the moil, and to 0 miles for the stage'- cheaper inodes, many travelled 400 miles, and 
coaches. Tlicy often advertised 10 milt's an wdth more carriages than three. No “lady" 
hour, but that was only an advertisement. condescended to ent('r a stage-coach at the 
So rapid, so systematic, and so commended period concerning Avhich 1 wrihA. As tlio 
Avas tho style of stage-coach travelling, that same expense was ineuiTed in lA'lniiiing to the 
some of the great coach ju'opriotors dreaded (aisth*, hall, ])ark, abbey, wood, or manor, tho 
little from the coinpetilivo results of raihA^ny auimnl outlay for lids one puiposo of mendy 
travelling. One of these projiriotors on “ the n fraction of ilie posh'rs to London Avas 73,500/. 
Great North Hoad" used to say, “Ilailwaj's ai'e It might not he extravagant to ass('rt, tliat 
just a bounce — all speculation. People an'iU more than fiA'e limes this outlay Avas animally 
find it out in time, and tln'roll ho more (’each- incurred, including “pairs" and “fours," or a 
ing than over; railw'ays can never aiisAvc'r!" jtal ol 307,500/. This mode of travelling T 
So punctual, too, Avore these carriages, that believe is noAV almost wholly extinct, if indeed 
one gentleman used to say he set his AV'atch it he not iiniiossiblo, sineij there arcj no horses 
by the GlasgoAv mail, as “ she passed his door noAV kej)t <»n the road for the piiriiose. 3 have 
by the roadside, at three minutes to ten." been informed that the late Dulu' of Norlhum- 
Nor is it only in the discontinuance of herland Avas the last, or one of the last, Avho, in 
stage-coaches that the reads of tho kingdom dishke or dread of raihvays, regularly “posted’' 
have experienced a change in character. Until to and front Almvick Castle to London. 

I he prevalence of raihvays, “posting" Avas 

common. A Avcaltliy person traAX'lled to ’Piin PiAilavays. 

London in his oAvn carnage, Avhicli was drawn 

by four horses, almost as quickly as by t3ie Tnn next branch of the transit by land 
mail. The horses were cliangcd at the scAwal appertains to Iho eonveyance of persons and 
stages; the ostler’s ciy of “first turn out," goods per rail. The railways of the United 
summoning tho stablemen and the ijosiilioiis Kingdom ojicu, in course of eonstruetion, or 
Avith a readiness second only to that in the authorised to ho constructed, extend over 
case of the passengers’ coaches. Tho horses, upwards of 12,000 miles, or four tmu's tho 
however, were ridden by postilions in red or distance across the Atlantie. TIkj following is 
light blue jackets, Avith white buttons, light- the latest return on tlie subject, in a lloport 
coloured breechos, and brown top-boots, instead printed by order of the Uonse of Commons, 
of being driven four-in-hand. This AA^as the tho 22nd of March last 


PerBons 

MilcB. Chains, employed. 

Total length of railway open on June 30, 1849, and persons employed 

thereon . 5117 10| 55,008 

Total length of raihvay in course of construction on June 30, 1815), 

and persons employed thereon 1504 20]^ 

Total length of railway neither open nor in course of construction 103,810 

on Juno 30, 1849 5132 38.1 

Total length of railway authorised to be used for the conveyance of 
passengers on June 30, 1849* and tho total number of persons 
employed thereon 12,083! 70 150,784 


No. LXXJll. 
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There are now upwards of 6000 miles of 
railroad open for traffic in the three king- 
doms, 549 miles having been opened in the 
course of the half-year following the date of 
the above return. At that date 111 miles of 
railroad were open for traffic, irrespective of 
their several branches. 260 railways, including 
branches, were authorised to be constructed, 
but had not been commenced. 

Tlic growth of railways was slow, and not 
gradual. They were unknown as modes of 
public conveyance before the present century, 
i)ut roads on a similar principle, irrespective 
of steam, wore in use in the Morthumberland 
and Durham collieries, somewhere about the 
year 1700. Tlie rails were not made of iron 
but of wood, and, with a facility previously 
imknowii, a small (;art, or a series of small carts, 
was dVngged along them by a pony or a horse, 
to any given point where, the eonl bad to be 
deposited. In the load miiu's of the Nortli 
Hiding of Yorkshire the same system w^as 
adopted, the more rapidly and with the less 
fatigue, to convey the ore to the mouth of the 
mine. Some of these “tramways,” as they aio 
called, were and are a mile and more in length ; 
and visitors who penetrate into the very howtds 
of the mine are conveyed along lliose tramw'ays 
in carts, drawn generally by a i)on}, and driven 
by a hoy (who has to duck Ids head every here 
and there to avoid collision) into the galleries 
and open spaces wliens the miners are at work. 

In the year 1801, tJie first Act of Parliament 
authorising the construction of a railway was 
passed. This was the Surrey, between Wands- 
worth and Croydon, nine miles in length, and 
constructed at a cost, in round numbers, of 
00,000/. In the followijig twenty years, sixteen 
such Acts were passed, auiliorising. the con- 
struction of 12 n miles of railway, the cost of 
which was 971,262/., or upwards of 7500/. 
a milc. In 1822 no such Act was passed. In 
1H23, Parliament authorised the constinic- 
lion of the Stocklon and Darlington; and 
on tliat short railway, originated and completed 
in a great measure through the exertions of 
the wealthy Quakers of the neighbourhood, 
and opened on the 27Ui of December, 1825, 
steam-power was first used as a means 
of propulsion and locomotion on a railway. 
It was some little liffic before this that grave 
senators and learned journalists laughed to 
scom Mr. Stephenson’s assertion, that steam 
“ could be made to do twenty miles an hour 
on a railway.*’ In the following tem }ears, 
thirty railway hills were passed by the legis- 
lature; and among those, in 1820, was the 
Liverpool and Manchester, which was opened 
on tlie 16th September, 1830 — an opening ren- 
dered as lamentable as it is memorable by tlic 
death of Mr. Huskisson. In 1834, seven rail- 
way bills were passed ; ten in 1835 ; twenty- 
six in 1836 ; eleven in 1837 ; one in 1838 ; 
three in 1839 ; none again till 1843, and then 
only one — ^the Northampton and Peterborough, 
which extends along 44^ miles, and which cost 


429,409/, The mass of the other railways have 
been constructed, or authorised, and the Acts 
of Parliament authorising their construction 
shelved, since the close of 1843. I find no 
official returns of the dates of the several 
enactments. 

The following statement, in averages of four 
years, shows the amount of the sums which 
Parliament authorised the various companies 
to raise from 1822 to 1845. Upwards of one- 
half of the amount of the aggregate sum 
expended in 1822-6 was spent on the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway, 1,832,375/. 
The cost of tlie Stockton and Darlington, 
(150,000/.), is also included : 


From 1822 to 182.5 inclusive 

jE451,465 

91 

1826 „ 

1829 

ti 

816,846 

77 

1830 „ 

1833 


2,157,136 


1834 „ 

1837 


10,880,431 

79 

1838 „ 

1841 

>} 

3,614,428 

77 

3842 „ 

1845 


20,895,128 


Of these yeaiN, 1845 presents the era when 
the rage for railway speculation was most 
strongly manifested, as in that year the legis- 
lature sanctioned the raising, by new railway 
companies, of no less than 59,613,536/. mor(3 
than the imperial taxes levied in the United 
Ivingdom, while in 1844 the amount so sanc- 
tioned was 14,793,094/. The total sum to he 
raised for railway purposes for the last twenty 
years of the ahov(5 dates was 153,455,837/., 
Willi a yearly average of 7,672,702/. For the 
four years preceding the yearly average was 
but 112,866/. 

The parliamentary expenses attending the 
incorporation of sixteen of the principal railway 
companies were 683,498/., or an average per rail- 
way of42,718/. It will he seen from the following 
table, that the greatest amount thus expended 
was on the incorporation of the Great Western. 
On that undertaking an outlay not much short 
of 90,000/. was incun-ed, before a foot of sod 
could be raised by the spade of the “navvy.” 


Rirraingham and Gloucester . . J622,618 

Bristol and Gloucester . . . 25,589 

Bristol and Exeter .... 18,592 

Eastern Counties .... 39,171 

Great Western 89,197 

Great North of England , . • 20,526 

Grand Junction .... 22,757 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock . 23,481 
London and Birmingham . . - 72,868 

London and South-Western . . 41,467 

Manchester and Leeds . . . 49,166 

Midland Counties .... 28,776 

North Midland 41,349 

Northern and Eastern . . . 74,166 


Sheffield, Ashton, and Manchester . 81,478 
South-Eastern 82,292 

It must be homo in mind that these laJS® 
sums were all for parliamentary expentS68 
alone, and were merely the disbursements of 
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the railway proprietors, whose applications to on the 30th of June, 1849, was 225 miles ; 
paiiiament were successful. Probably os large that of the South - Eastern, 144 miles ; and 
an amount was expended in opposition to the that of the Eastern Counties, 309 mUes. It 
several bills, and in the fruitless advocacy of is stated in Mr. Knight’s “ British Almanac ” 
rival companies. Thus above a million and for tho current year, that the “ London and 
a.quai’ter of pounds sterling was spent as a pre- North-Western is ahnost the only company 
liminary ouday. which has maintained in 1849 the same divi- 

Of the railway lines, the construction of the dend even as in the preceding year, viz. seven 
Great Western, 11 7-J miles in length, was the percent. The Great Western, tho Midland, 
most oo^y, entailing an expenditure of nearlj-^ the Lancashire aiu^ Yorkshire, the Yorlc and 
eight millions ; the London and Birmingham, Newcastle, tho York and North Midland, tlie 
112^ miles, cost 6,073,114/.; tlie South- Eastern Counties, the South-Eastern, the 
Eastern, 68 miles, 4,306,478/. ; tho Mantdu's- South-Westcni, BrightoJi, the Manchester and, 
tor and Leeds, 53 miles, 3,372,240/. ; tho Lincolnshire, all liave siitlered a decided dinii- 
Eastern Counties, 51 miles, 2,H2i,700/. ; the niition of dividend. These ten great com- 
Glasgow, Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr, .57^ ])anies, whose works up to the present tiino 
miles, 1,071,263/. ; an amount whic.li was ex- have cost over one Immlred millions sterling, 
ceeded by tho outlay on only the 3-^ miles of have on an average declared for tho half v ear 
the London and Black wall, tirst opened, which ending in the summer of 1849, a dividend on 
cost 1,078,851/. I ought to mention, that tlie (he regular non-guaranteed shares of between • 
lengths in miles are those of the portions first three and four ]»er cent per annum. Tho 
opened to the public in the respective lines, and remaining comiianies, aliont sixty in number, 
first authorised by parliamentary enactments, can hardly have reached an average of two 
‘‘ Junctions,” ‘‘ continuations,” and the blend- j>er cent per annum in the same lialf year.” 
ing ot companies, have been subsequent mea- The following Table gives the latest returns 
Rures, entailing, of course, proportionate outlay, of railway traffic from 1845, Previous to that 
The length of line of the Great Western, for date no such returns were published inparlia- 
instance, with its immediate branches, opened mentary papers 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE TRAFFIC ON ALL ^’HE RAILWAYS IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR THE FIVE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1845, 
1840, 1847, 1848, 1840, TOGETHER WITH THE LENGTH OF RAILWAY OPEN 
ON DECEMBER 31 AND JUNE 30 IN K.VCH YEAR. 



Length 
open on 
June 30 
in each 
year. 

Year ending 

Miles. 

Jnno 30, 1845 

2343 

„ 184(i 

2705 

1847 

3003 

,, • 1848 

4178 

„ 1840 

5447 


Total 

Number of 
Passsongers. 


33,791.253 

43,790,983 

51,352,103 

57,0GQ.()7() 

60,398,159 


Total Receipts from 
Passengers. 


s. d. 

3, 970, .341 0 0 
4,725,21.5 11 HI 
5,148,002 5 Oi 
5,720,382 \) 1 »- 
6,105,975 7 7f 


Receipts from Goo<lfl, 
Cattle. Parcels, 
Malls, &c. 


£> s. d. 
2,233,373 0 0 
2,8-10,353 ]6 61 
3,362,883 19 6; 
4,213,169 14 5.^ 
5,094,025 JH 11 


Total ReceirTS. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

0.209,714 

0 

0 

7,565,r>fl9 

H 

2| 

1,510,886 

4 

n 

9,933,552 

3 

n 

11,200,901 

6 



This official shows a (*oiivcyance for 

the year ending June, 1849, of 60,398,159 
passengers. it may be as well to men- 
tion that every distinct trip is reckoned. 
JHus a gentleman travelling from and re- 
tumuig to Greenwich daily, figures in the *re- 
tura as 730 passengers. Of the number of 
individuals who travel in the United Kingdom 
I have no information. Thousands of the 
labounng classes travel very rarely, perhaps 
not more than once on some holiday trip in the 
course of a twelvemonth. But assuming every 
one to travel, and the population to be thirty 
millions, then we have two railway trips made 
by every man, woman, and child in the king- 
dom every year. 

are no data from which to deduce a 
precisely accurate calculation of the number 


ot miles travelled by the 60,398,159 passengers 
who availed themselves of railway facilities in 
the year cited. Official lists show Unit si'vimty. 
eight railways comprise the* extent of mileage 
given, but these railways viuy in extent. The 
shortest of them open for the conveyance of 
passengers is the Belfast and County Down, 
vhich is only 4 miles 35 chains in length, and 
the number of passengers travelling on it 
81,441. Tho Midland and the London and 
North-Western, on the other hand, are respect- 
ively 465 and 477 miles in length, and their 
complement of pas.sengcrs is respectively 
2,252,984 and 2,750,54li The average length 
oi the 78 railways is 70 miles, hut as the stream 
of travel flows more from intermediate station 
to station along the course of the ^e, than 
from one extremity to the other, it may be 
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reasonable to compute that each individual 
j^assengerhas travelled one-fourth of the entire 
(lislaiice, or 174 miles — a calculation confinned 
by the amount paid by each individual, which 
is something short of 2s., or rather more tlian 
IJd. per mile. 

Thus wo may conclude that each passenger 
has journeyed 174 miles, and tliat the grand 
aggregate of travel by all the -railway passen- 
gers of the kingdom will be 1,052, 327, 
miles, or nearly eleven times the distance 
between the earth and the sun every year. 

• The Government returns present some 
curious results. The passengers by the second- 
class carriages Ijave been more numerous 
every year than those by any other class, and 
Ibr the year last returned were more tlian 
tliree times the number of tlioso who indulged 
in the comforts of first-class vehicles. Not- 
withstanding nearly 1001) new miles of railway 
Avere opened for the public transit and trafiic 
between June 1848-0, still llx' number of lirst- 
elass passengers decreased no fewer than 
112,000 and odd, while tbo^e, av1>o resorted to 
the bumbler accominfulatlori ()f the second 
class increased upwards of 170,000. T»ift 

numerical majority of the second-class ]Me'- 
sengers over the first was:— 

Year ending June, 1845 .. 8,851,002 

„ „ I84f) 10, 70,712 

„ „ 1IS47 .. 12,120,574 

„ „ 1848 .. 11.400,’; 30 

„ 1840 .. 10,313,700 

Those figures afford some criieiion as to the 
class or cbai’acter (d‘ the travtliing millious 
Avho are the supp(»rlcis of the railways. 

The official table presenis aiiotJior curious 
cbaracieristi(\ 'J’lie originators of railways, 
pidor to lb<i eia of tb(‘ ojaining of the Mari- 
cliester and Liveriionl, depcijdi.'d for their 
tlivid(*TKlsl‘ar more upon the profits they might 
receive in the rajjaeity of coiunion earjiers, 
u])oii the conveyance of inaiiufactur<‘d goods, 
iiiinornls, orin(Tebnndise,lban upon the transit 
of passengers. It Avns the ])ro])ertv in canals 
miil in bt'iivy cni viage, (bat Avouiil be depreci- 
ated, it Avas belicvi (i, rather than that in iln* 
stftge-coaclies. Ji]ven on the Maucliestor juul 
Jiverpool, tiie pivjocfors did not cxp<ict to 
realise moi’e LOan 20,000/. a-yenr by the con- 
veyance of pjiss<*ngors. The result .shows the 
fallacy of these computations, as the reccipis 
for passengers for the year ending June, 184!), 
exceeded the receipts from “cattle, gooils, 
jiarcclH, and mails,” by 1 ,011 ,050/. In distnets, 
boAvever, which are at once agricultural and 
mineral, the amount realised from passengers 
falls short of tlnit, derived from other soui’ces. 
Tavo instances Avill suffice to show ibis : The 
Stockton and Darlington is in immediate con- 
nexion Avitli the distiict Avhere the famous 
shortdioni cattle Avere first bred by Mr. 
Collins, and where they are still bred in high 
peifoction by eminent agriculturists. It is in 


connexion, moreover, with the coal and lead- 
mining districts of South Durham and Nortli 
Yorkshire, the produce being conveyed to 
Stockton to be shipped. For the last year, the 
receipts from passengers were 8000/. and odd, 
while for the conveyance of cattle, coal, &c., 
no less than 02,000/. was paid. Fi’om their 
passengers the Taff Vale, including the Aber- 
dale lloilway Company, derived, for the same 
period, in round numbers, an increase of 
0500/., and from their “goods” conveyance, 
45,941/. In neither instance did the pas- 
sengers pay one -seventh as much as the 
“ goods.” 

I now present the reader with two “ sum- 
manes” from returns made to Parliament. 
The first relates to tijB number and description 
of persons employed on railways in the United 
Kingdom, and the second to the number and 
character of railway accidents. 

Concerning the individuals eraidoyed upon 
the railways, the Table on the opposite page 
contains the latest official information. 

Of the railways in full operation, tho London 
and North-Western employs the greatest num- 
ber of persons, in its long arid branching 
extent of 477 miles, 3.54 chains, with 153 
stations. Tho total number employed is 
0194, and they are thus classified : — 


Secretaries or managers 

8 

Engineers .... 

5 

Suj»erinlondents 

. 40 

StDrekeepers .... 

. 8 

Accjuintsuits or cashiers 

. 4 

Inspectors or tiniokceporB 

. 83 

Dranglitsnieu 

. 11 

(Jiorks 

. 775 

Eoremen .... 

. 130 

Engine driA'-ers 

. 334 

A Bsi&tant- drivers or fiivita ii , 

. 3J8 

Guards or hreaksiueii 

. 207 

Artificers .... 

. lH91 

Switchmen .... 

. 303, 

Gatckeejicrs . . 

. 70 

I’olicemen or Avatchinon 

. 241. 

I’orlers or messengers . 

. 1450 

L’latclayci s . . . 

. 14 

Labourers . , , , 

. 30 


On the Midland there Avere employed 489S 
persons; lai the Lancasljirc and Yorkshire, 
3971 ; Great Western, 2997 ; Eastern Counties, 
2039 ; Caledonian, 2409 ; York, Newcastle, an<l 
Berwick, 2731; London and South-Western, 
2118; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
2053; York and North Midland, 1014; Nortli 
British, 1535 ; and South - Eastern, 1527. 
Thus the twelve leading companies retain per- 
manently in their service 35,785 men, supply- 
ing the means of maintenance, (reckoning that 
a family of three is supported by each inan 
employed) to 122,040 individuals. Pursuing 
the -same calculation, as 159,784 men were 
employed on all the railways “ open and un- 
open,” we may conclude that 739,136 indi- 
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viduals were ^Ppendent, more or less, upon stage-coach travellers (which I cite under that 
railway traflBc for tlieii- subsistence. head) shows that my estimates ai’e far from 

The other summary to which I have alluded extravagant, 
is one derived from a return which the House 

of Commons ordered to be printed on tlio 8th Inland Navigation. 

of April last. It is relative to the railway ac- 
cidents that occun'ed in the United King- The next part of my subject is the water- 
dom during tlie half-year ending the 31st JDe- carriage,” carried on by means of canals and 
cember, 1840, and supplies tlie following rivers. The means of inland navigation in 
anal 3 ^sis : — England and Wales are computed to comprise 

* more than 4000 miles, of which 2200 miles ai o 

“ 04 passengers injured from causes beyond in navigable canals and 1800 in navigable rivers, 
their own control. In Ireland, such modes of communication ex- 

. II passengers hilled and 10 injured, owing lend about 500 miles, and in Scotland about fSOO. 

to their own misconduct or want of As railways have been the growth of the present 
caution. half-century, so did canals owe their increase, if 

2 servfints of companies or of contractors not their establishment, in England, to the 
killed, and 8 injured, from causes be- half-century preceding — from 1750 to 1800 ; 
yond their own control. three-fourths of those now in existence having 

02 servants of companies or of contractors been established during that period. Pre- 
killed, and 37 injured, owing to Mioir viously to the works perfected by the Duke of 
own misconduct or w^ant of caution. Bridgewater and bis famous and self-taught 
28 trespassers and other persons, neither engineer, James Brindley, the efforts made to 
passengers nor servants of the com- improve our means of water-transit were 
pany, killed, and 7 iryured, hy ini- mainly confined to attempts to improve tlie 
properly crossing or standing on the navigation of rivers. These attempts were 
railway. not attended with any great success. The 

1 child killed and 1 injured, hy an engint emrent of the river was often too impetuous to 

I'nnning off th(! i*uiis and entoriug a j be restrained in the artificial channels pre- 

pareil for the desired improvements, and the 

2 suicide. forms and depths of the channels were gra- 

Total, lUO killed and 112 iigurcd. dually cliangod by the current, so that laboiir 

The total number of passeiig«Ts conveyed and expruiso Were very heavily and continuously 

during tlie lialf- 3 (‘ar nmounted to t‘l4,!)24,I(l9.” entailed. Difliculties in the way of river navi- 

gation,” says Mr. M‘Cn]loch, “ seem to bav(‘ 
The greatest number of accidents was on suggested the expediency of abandoning the 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire : 2,71)3,7(14 pas- channels of most rivers, and of digging parallel 
sengers were conveyed in the teim specified, to them artificial channels, in which the water 
fuid 17 individuals w'cre killed and 24 injured, may bo kept at the proper level by means of 
On tho York, Newcastle, and Bciwick, 15 were locks. The Act passed by the legislature iii 
killed and injured, 1,013,123 passengers hav- 1755 for improving the navigation of Sankey 
iiig been conveyed. Outlie I\lidland, 2,658,003 Brook on the Mersey, gave rise to a lateral 
liaving been the number of passengers, 0 per- eamil of this description about HI miles in 
sons wx*ro killed aiul 7 injured. On the Great haigth, which deserves to he mentioned as the 
Westorn, conveying 1,220,5071 passengers, enrii.'st effort of tho sort in England. But be- 
2 individuals were killed and 1 injured. On foiu^ this canal had heen completed, tho Duke 
Ifie London and Blackwall, wit li 1,200, 514 jms- of Bridgewater and James Brindley had con- 
Hcngers, there wns 1 man killed and 16 in- coived a plan of canalisation independent alto- 
jured. iho London and ( I reenuicli supplied gether of natural channels, and intended to 
the means of locomotion to 1,126,237 persons, afford the greatest facilities to commerce by 
and none were killed and none were injured, carrying canals across rivers and through 
J licse deaths on the railway, for tlie liaff-year mountains, Avherever it was practicable to con- 
cited above, ai’e in tho proportion of 106 to sti-uct them.” 

ft) 04,924 ,4()0, or 1 i)ersoii killed to every Tho difficulties wliich Brindley overcame 
t329,476 ; and the 106 killed imdudo 2 suicides were considered insurmountable until be did 
mid the deaths of 28 ti’Cspassors and otliers. overcome them. In tlie construction of a 
The totm number of persons who suffered canal from Worsley to Manchester it was ne- 
from accidents was 218, which is in the pro- ccssoiy to cross tho river Dwell, where it is 
portion of 1 aitcident to every 1 00,203 persons navigable at Boiton. Brindley proposed to 
travelling; and wffien the injuries arising from accomplish this by carrying an aqueduct 89 
this mode of conveyance are contrasted with feet above the surface of the Dwell. This was 
the loss of life by shipwreck, wliich, as before considered so extravagant a proposition tliat 
stated, amounts to 1 in every 203 individuals, there w'as a pause, and a gentleman eminent 
the comparative safety of railway over marine for engineering knowledge was consulted. Ho 
^Welling must a]ipear most extraordinary, treated Brindley’s scheme as the scheme of a 
Mr. Porter’s calculation as to the number of visionary, declaring that he had often heard of 
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castles in the air, but never before heard whore 
one was to be erected. The duke, however, 
had confidence in his engineer; and a success 
ful, serviceable, and profitable aqueduct, in- 
stead of a castle in the air, was the speedy and 
successM result. The success of Brindley’s 
plans and the spirited munificence of the Duke 
of Bridgewater, who, that he might have ample 
means to complete his projects, at one time 
confined his mere personal expenses to 400/. 
a-year — ^laid the fomidations of the large for- 
tunes enjoyed by the Duke of Sutherland and 
his brother the late Earl of Ellesmere. 

The canals which have been commenced 
and com])leted in the United Kingdom since 
the year 1800 are 30 in number, and extend 
5821 miles in length. 

Mr. M‘Culloch gives a list of Briti.sh canals, 
with tho number of shareholders in the pro- 
prietoiy of each, the amount and cost of 
shares, and the price on the 27th June, 1843. 
The Erewash, with 231 shares, each li)0/. re- 
turned a dividend of 40/., each share ludng 
then worth 075/. The Longhboroiigh, vith 
only 70 100/. shares, tho average cost of eacli 
share having been *^142/. 17s., had a dividend 
of 80/. and a selling price per share of 1 100/. 
Tlie Stroudwater, with 200 shares of 150/., r<‘- 
turned a dividend of 24/., with a 2)rice in tin* 
market of 490/. On the other hand, the 50/. 
shares of the Crinau were then selling at 2/. 
The 60/. shares of the North Walsham and 
Dillon were of the same alniost nominal value 
in the market; and tho shares of the Thames 
and Medway, with an average cost of 30/.4s,3rf., 
were wortli hut 1/. Of the cost expended in 
constniction of tho canals of England, I liavo 
no means of giving a precise ae.oount ; Imt the 
following calculation seems sufticiently accurate 
for my present purjjose. I find that, if in round 
numbers tho 250,000 shares of the 40 prin- 
cipal canals averaged an expenditure of 100/. 
per share — the result would he 25,000,000/., 
and perhaps we may estimate the canals of tlie 
United Kingdom t-o have cost 35,0(K),000/., or 
one- tenth as much as the railways. 

The foregoing inquhies present the follow- 
ing gigantic results : — There are employed in 
the yearly transit of Great Britain, aliroad 
and along her own shores, 33, (>72 sailing- 
vessels and 1110 steam -vessels, employing 
230,000 seamen. Calculating the value of 
each ship and cargo as the value has been 
estimated before Purliameut, at 5000/., we 
have an aggregate^ value — sailing-vessels, 
steamers, and their cargoes included — of 
173,910,000/. Further, supposing the yearly 
wages of the seamen, including officers, to he 
20/. per head, the amount paid in wages would 
be 4,720,000/. 

The railways nowin operation in tho United 
Kingdom extend 6000 miles, the cost of their 
construction (paid and to be paid) having been 
estimated at upwards of 350,000,000/. Lost 
year they supplied the means of rapid travel 
to above 63,000,000 of passengers, who tra- 


versed above a billion of miles. Their i*cccii)l3 
for tho year approached 11,250,000/. of money, 
and nearly three-quarters of a million of per- 
sons are dependent upon them for subsist- 
ence. 

The turnpike and otlier roads of Groat Bri- 
tain alone (independently of Ireland) present 
a surface 120,000 miles in length, for the 
various pui^iDses of interchange, comraorco, 
and recreation. 'They are maintained by the 
yeai-ly expenditure of a million and a half. 

For similar purposes the navigable canals 
and livers of Great Britain and Ii-ehmd furnish 
an extent of 4850 miles, fomied at a cost of 
probably 35,000,000/. Adding all these toge- 
ther, we have of tumjiike-roads, raihva^^s, and 
canals, no less than 130,000 and odd miles, 
formed at an aggregate cost of upwards of 
386,000,000/. If wo add to this tlie 54,250,000/. 
capital expended in tho mercantile marine, wo 
have the gross total of more than 440,000,000 
)f money sunk in the transit of the country. 
If the number of miles traversed by the natives 
»f tills country in tho course of tho year by 
joa, road, rail, river, and canal, were summed 
up, it would roach to a distance greater than 
to the remotest planet yet discovered. 


J,ONDON WATEKMEN, TJGHTEKMEN, 
AND STEAMBOAT-MEN. 

Of all tlio great capitals, London has least 
the appeai'ancc of antiquity, and the Thames 
has a peculiarly modem aspi'ct. It is no 
oiigcr the “ silent highway,” for its silence is 
.continually broken by the clatter of steam- 
boats. 'J’his change has materially affechHl 
the position and diminished tho number of 
the London watermen, into whoso condition 
and earnings I am now about to examine. 

The character of llio transit on the ri\or 
lias, moreover, undergone a gn'at change, 
ajiart from tho alteration produced by the. 
use of steam-power. Until the more general 
ise of coaclKis, in the reign of Charles II., 
the Thames supplied tho only mode of con- 
veyance, except horseback, l»y wljicli men 
could avoid the fatigue of walking; and that 
t was made largely available, all om* older 
London chroniclers show. From tho termina- 
tion of the wars of the Btises, until tho end of 
the 17th century, for about 200 years, all tho 
magnates of llie metropolis, tho king, tho 
members of the royal family, the great officers 
of state, tho Archbishop of Canterbury, tho 
noblemen whose mansions had sprung up 
amidst trees and gardens on the north bank 
of the Thames, tho Lord Mayor, the City 
authorities, the City Companies, and the Inns 
of Court, all kept their own or their state 
barges, rowed by their own servants, attired in 
their respective liveries. In addition to tho 
river conveyances of these functionaries, pri- 
vate boats or barges were maintained by all 
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\v1k)so wealth permitted, or whoso convetiience 
rtiquired their use, in the same way as car- 
riages and horses arc ht'i)t by them in our day. 
The Thames, too, was then the principal 
arena for the display of pageants. These 
j)ageants, liowcvor, arc now reduced to one — 
the Lord Mayor’s show. The remaining state 
barges aro but a few, viz. the Queen’s, the 
Lord Mayor’s, and such as are mointfuned 
by the City Companies, and oven Ibme of those 
are rotting to decay. 

Mr. Charles Knight sa.>s in his ‘‘ London:" — 
‘‘ In the time of Elizabeth and the first .lames, 
and oHAvard to very recent days, the noilli 
bank of tho ’rhames ivas studded with the 
palaces of the nobles j and each ])alace had its 
landing-place, and its private retinue of barges 
and Avherries; and many a freiglit of the 
bravo and beautilul has been borne, amidst 
song and mommont, from house to house, 
to join tho masque and tho dance, and 
many a Avily statesman, muflh'd in his cloak, 
has glided Mong unseen in his boat, to soriio 
dork confiirence with his ambitious neighbour. 
Upon the river itseli’, busy as it Avas, llcets of 
swans were ever sailing; and they veiilured 
unmolested into that clmnnel Avhicli is now 
narrowed hy vessels from cvoiy i*(!gion. 
I'aulus Jovius, who died in 1552, describing 
tbe Thames, says ; ‘ This rivi r abounds in 
swans, swimming in flocks, the sight of Avhom, 
and tlioir noise, ai*e vastly agreeable to the 
fleets that moot them in their course.’ The only 
relics of tho palatial ‘landing-places’ above 
alluded to, Avbich is now to be seen, is the fine 
ai'cli, or water-gate, the Avork of Imgo Jones, 
at tho foot of Buckinghaui -street. This w'as 
an adornment of the landing-phici' from York 
House, once the toAvn abode <*f the arch- 
bishops of iliat see, hut afterwards the pro- 
perty of George Villiers, duke of Buckingham. 
In front of this gate, or ncai'ly so, the Huii- 
gerford steam-boat piers ai’o now stationed ; 
and in place of stately bui-ges, directed by 
half-a-dozen robust oarsmen, in gorgeous 
liveries, approaching the palace, or lying 
silently in Asait tbcr(‘., avc have hallpenny, 
penny, tAvopenny, and other stcam-hoats, hiss- 
ing, spluttering, panting, and smoking.” 

Moreover, in addition to the state and pri- 
vate barges of tlie olden times, there were 
multitudes of boats and AA^atermcn always on 
hire. StoA^^ Avbo was born in 1525, and 
died at eighty years of age, says that in 
liis time d9,000 Avatermcn w'ero employed 
on the Thames. This, however, is a ma- 
nifest exaggeration, when Ave consider the 
population of London at that time ; still it is 
an over-estimate common to old chroniclers, 
hy whom precise statistical knowledge was 
unattainable. That Stow represents the 
number of thoso men at 40,000, sIioaas 
plainly that they were very numerous; and 
one proof of their great number, down to the 
middle of the last century, is, that until one 
hundt'ed years ago, the cities of London and 


Westminster had but one bridge— tlio Old 
London -bridge — which was commenced in 
1170, completed in thirty-one years, and after 
standing 025 years, was pulled down in 1832. 
The want of bridges to keep pace with the 
increase of the population caused the ostablish- 
ment of numerous feirics. It has been com- 
puted, that in 1700 the fenies across the 
Thames, tfiking in its course from Kichmond^ 
to GreeiiAvioli, were twenty-five times as nu- 
merous as they are at present. Westminster- 
bridge was not finished until 1750; Black friars 
was built in 1709; Battersea in 1771; Vaux- 
hall 111 1810; Waterloo in 1817 ; Southwark 
111 1819; the present London- bridge in 1831; 
and Hungerford in 1844. 

€» 

The Thames Watehmen. 

The character of llie Thames watermen in 
the last century Avas what might have boon 
expected from slightly-informed, or unin- 
formed, and not iinprosperous men. They 
»vere liospitahle, and hearty one to another, 
and to their neighbours on shore; civil to 
such fai-cs as. were civil to them, especially if 
they hoped for an extra sl\]>cuco; hut often 
saucy, abusive, and even sarcastic. Their 
Intel change of abuse AvitJi one another, as they 
rode on tho Thames, down to the commence- 
ment of the jircsent century, if not later, Avas 
I’emarkable for its slang. In this sort of con- 
test their fares- not nnfrequently joined; and 
even Dr. .7ohnson,Avhen on the river, exorcised 
his powers of objurgation to overAvhelm some 
astonished Londoner in a passing boat. 
During the greater part of the last conlury 
tho Thames Avaterineu A\ore employed in a 
serA'ico now unlaiown to them. They AAcro 
the carriers, when the tide and the Aveather 
availed, of the garden-stiilf and the fruit grown 
in the neighbourhood of tho river from ANhiol- 
Avicli and Hampton to the London markets. 
The green and finnly-packod pyramids of cab- 
bages tliat noAV load the waggons were then 
])iled in bouts : and it w^as tho same with fniit. 
One of the most pict.uresque sights Sir llichard 
Steele ever enjoyed was Avhenhe cncoimtered, 
at tho early dawTi of a sumuior’s day, “ a fleet of 
Richmond gardeners,” of Avhich “ ten sail of 
apricot-boats” formed a prominent and fra- 
grant part. T urnpike -roads and railways have 
superseded this means of conveyance, which 
could only be made available w^hen the tide 
served. 

Tlic observances on the Thames customary 
in the olden time still continue, though on 
a very reduced scale. The Queen has her 
Avatormen, but Biey have only been employed 
as Ibe roAvers of her barge tAvice since her 
accession to the throne; once when Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert visited the 
Thames Tunnel; and again when Prince 
Albert took water at Wliiteball, and was rowed 
to the city to open tbe Coal-exchange. Be- 
sides the Queen’s watermen, there are still 
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tsxtwxt the duiies’ and lords’ watermen ; the 
Lord Mayor’s and the City Companies’, as well 
as those helonging to Admiralty. The 
above constitute what are called the privileged 
watermen, having certain rights and emolu- 
ments appertaining to them which do not fall 
to the lot of the class generally. 

The Queen's watermen are now only 
eighteen in number. They have no payment 
except when actually employed, and then they 
have lOij, for such employment. They have, 
however, a suit of clothes ; a red jacket, with 
the royal arms on tlie buttons, and dark 
trousers, presented to them once every two 
years. They have also the privileges of the 
servants of the household, such as exemption 
from taxes, &c, Most of them are proprietors 
of lighters, and are prosperous men. 

The privileges of the retainers of the nobh's 
in the Stuart days linger still among the lortls’ 
and dukes' watermen, but only as a mere 
shadow of a fading substance. Ther(' arc live 
or six men now who wear a kind ofTivery. I 
heard of no particular fashion iu tins livei-y 
being observed, either now or within the 
memory of the waterman. Tlieir only privi- 
lege is that tliey are free from imiiressinent. 
In the war time thes(3 men were more than 
tweuty.five times as numfjrous as tiny are at 
present; in fact they are dying out, and the 
last “dukes,” and the lust “lord’s ” privileged 
watermen are now, as X was told, “ on their last 
legs.” 

The Lord Mayor’s watermen are still uii- 
diminished iu number, the complement being 
thirty-six. Of iliese, eight are watei'-bailills, 
who, in any procession, row iu a boat before 
the Lord Mayor’s state -liargo. T’he other 
tw'tiDty-eight are the rowers of the eliief ningis- 
trate’s barge on his aipiatic excursions, Tlie.y 
arc all free from impresHment, and are sup))lie(l 
with a red jacket and doi'k trousers every tw^o 
years, thii city arms being on the buttons. 

One of these men told me lliat he had b(;en 
a Lord Mayor’s man for sonic years, and made 
about eight journeys a-j^ear, “ swan -hopping 
and sucli-like,” the sIioav being, as be said, a 
regulai’ thing : IQs. a voyage was jiaid eacii man. 
It was joUy work, my informant stated, some- 
times, was swan-hopping, though it depended 
on the Lord Mayor for the lime being wliotbor 
it was jolly or not. He had heard say, that 
in the old times the L<»rd Mayor’s bargemen 
had spiced wdne regularly when out. Liit iit)w 
they had no wine of any sortr-but sometimes, 
when a Lord Mayor pleased; and he did not 
always please. My infonaaut was a lighter- 
man as well as a Lord Mayor’s watennau, and 
was doing well. 

Among other privileged classes are the 

hog-grubbers ” (as they are called by the 
other watermen), hut tlieir number is now 
o^y four. These hog-grubhers ply only at 
pie Pelican stairs ; they have been old sailors 

the navy, and are licensed by the Trinity 
house. No apprenticeship or freedom of the 


Waterman’s Company in that case being neces- 
sary, “ There was from forty to fifty of ihein, 
air,” said a w^iterman to me, a\ hen 1 was a 
lad, and I am not fifty-tbroe, and fine old 
fellows they were. But they’re all going to 
nothing now,” 

The Atlmiralty watermen are another prl- 
vileged class, Thoy have a suit of clotlies once 
eveiy two ypars, a dark-blue jacket and 
trousers, witn an anchor on tlie buttons. 
They also wear badges, and arc exempt from 
impressment. Tlnur business is to roAv 
officials of the Admiralty when they visit 
Deptford on Trinity Monday, and on nil oc- 
casions of business or recreation. They niv, 
now about eighteen in nunibor. They roc(‘ivo 
no salary, hut are paid per voyage at the same 
rate as the Lru’d IMayor’s watermen. Tliero 
was also a class known as “ the navy water, 
men,” who enjoyed the same privileges as tho 
others, hut tliey arc now extinct. Such of 
the city companies as retain th<.‘ir barges have 
also tlieir own wnternn n, whose servii'Os are 
rarely put into rc'quisition above twice a-year. 
The Stationers’ Company have lately relin- 
quished keeping their barge. 

The present number of liiames watermen 
(privilegiid and niijniviloged) is, I am in- 
formed by an officuT of the Waterman’s Hall, 
about IfiOO. 'I'ho Occiijiation Abstract of 18X1 
gives the number of Ijondon boat, barge, and 
watermen as 1034. T’be men themselves hav (5 
very loose, notions as to their number. One 
man compiitiHl it to me at 12,000; anoiber at 
14,000. ’I’liis is evidently a traditional com- 
putation, handed down from tho days Avhen 
wiitennon w ore in greater requisition. To cii 
title any om* to ply f‘>r hire, on tho liver, or to 
work about for iiayment, it is provided by jla* 
Iravs of tlie City til at ho shall liavo duly and 
truly served a scvtai-years’ aiAjirenticeship to 
a licensed Avaierrnan, and shall have taken up 
Ills Ireedoiii at Waterman's Hall. 1 licard 
many complaints of this regulation being in- 
fiingcd. There AAore now, 1 was told, about 
120 men employed by the Custom-house and 
in the Thames Ikdiee, Avho Avero not free Avntco'- 
men. “ There’s a good many from Kocliesler 
way, sir,” one waterman said, “and down that 
Avay. They’ve got iu ibrongh the interi'st <d 
inerahor.s of I’milament, and such -like, aaIiIIo 
tliere’s many free watermmi, tliut’s gone to 
tlio expense of taking up tlieir freedom, just 
starving. But avo are going to see about it, 
and it’s liigh time. Kitlier give us back tlio 
money we’ve paid lor our rig] its, or lot us have 
our proper rights — that’s Avhat I say. Why, 
only yesterday, there was two accidents on tho 
river, though no lives Avero lost. Both waa 
owing to unlicensed men.” 

“Jt’s neither this nor tliat,” said an old 
waterman to me, alluding to the decrease in 
their niimher and their earnings, “people may 
talk as they like about what’s been the ruin of 
us— it’s nothing but neAv London Bridge. 
When my old father heard that the old bridge 
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was to come down, * Bill," says he, * it’ll be up 
with the watermen in no time. If the old 
bridge had stood, how would all these steamers 
have shot her ? Some of them could never 
have got through at all. At some tides, it was 
so hard to shoot London Bridge (to go clear 
through tlie arches), that people wouldn’t 
trust themselves to any but watermen. Now 
any fool might manage. London-bridge, sir, 
depend on it, has ruined us.*" 

The places where the watermen now ply, 
are, on the Middlesex shore, beginning from 
Condon Bridge, dc)wn the river, Somers Quay, 
Upper (/iistom-house Quay, Lower Custom- 
house (iimy, Tower Stairs, Irongate Stairs, 
St. Katharine’s, Alderman’s Stairs, Hermitage 
Stairs, Union Staii's, "Wapping Old Stairs, 
Wapping New Stairs, Execution Dock, Wap- 
ping Dock, Now Crane Stairs, Shadwell Dock 
Staii>*, lung .James’s Stairs, Cold Stairs, Stone 
Stairs, Hanover Stairs, Duke’s Shore, Tdine- 
^ house Hole, Chalk Stones, Masthouse, and 
' Horseforry. On the Surr(‘y side, beginning 
from Greenwich, are Greenwich, Lower Water- 
gate, Upper Water-gate, George’s Stairs, 
Deptford Stairs, Dog-and-Duck Stairs, Cuck- 
old’s Point, Horsofen-y Road, Globe Stairs, 
King-and-Queen Stairs, Surrey Canal Stairs, 
Hiuiover Row, Church Stairs, Rotherbithc 
Stairs, Prince’s Stairs, Cherry Garden, Eoun- 
tain High Sttvirs,East Lane, Mill Stairs^ Horse 
nnd Groom New Stairs, George’s Stairs, Horse 
and Gntom Old Stairs, Pickle Honing Stairs, 
Rattle Bridge Stairs, find London Bridge 
Stnirs. 

Above London Bridge, the watermen’s 
stairs or stations on the Middlesex shore are, 
London Bridge, All Hallows, Southwark 
Brblge, Paul’s Wharf, Blackfriars, Eox-under- 
ihi'-llill, Adelphi, Hungerford, Whitehall- 
Stairs, Westminster Bridge, Horseferry, Vaux- 
liall, and Plammci’sniith. On the opposite 
shore are London Bridge, Horseshoe Alley, 
Bankside, Southwark Bridge, Blackfriars 
Hodges, Waterloo Bridge, Westminster Bridgi', 
Stangate. Stairs, Lambeth Stairs, V<uixhall 
Bridge, Nine Elms, and the Ibal House, Bat- 
tersea. Beyond, at Putney, and on both sides 
of the river up 'to Richmond, boats are to be 
had on hire, but the watermen wlio ivork them 
arc known to their London brethren as “up- 
country w'atennen” — men who do not regu- 
larly ply for hire, and who are not in regular 
attendanco at the river side, though duly 
licensed. They convey passengers or luggage, 
or packages of any kind adajited to the 
burden' of a boat of a light draught of w^ater. 
WTien they are not employed, their boats arc 
kept chained to piles driven into the water’s 
t‘dge. These men occasionally work in the 
market gardens, or imdei-tako any job within 
their pow'cr; but, though they are civil nnd 
honest, they are only partially employed cither 
on or off the river, and are very poor. Some- 
times, when no better employment is in pros- 
pect, they stand at the toll-bridges of Putney, 


I Hammersmith, or Kew, and offer to cany 
[passengers across for tiie price of the toll. 
Since the prevalence of steam-packets as a 
means of locomotion along the Thames, the 
“stairs," (if so they may be cidled), above 
bridge, are for the most part almost nominal 
stations for the watermen. At London Bridge 
stairs (Middlesex side), there now lie but 
three boats, while, before the steam era, or 
rather before the removal of the old London 
Bridge, ten times that number of boats were 
to be “ hailed ’’ there. At Waterloo and South- 
wark bridges, a man stands near the toll-gate 
offering a water conveyance no dearer than the 
toll; but it is hopeless to make this proposition 
when the tide is low, and these men, I am 
assured, hardly make ^rightpence a-day when 
offering this futile opposition. The staii’s 
above bridge most frequented by the water- 
men, are at the Red House, Battersea, where 
there are many nsitors to -witness or take 
port in shooting-matches, or for dinner or 
picnic parties. 

Down the river, the Greenwich stuii^ are 
the most numerously stocked with boats. Or- 
dinarily about thirty boats are to be engaged 
there, but the business of the watennen is not 
one-twentieth so much to convey passengers 
as to boai'd any sailing vessels beating up for 
London, and to inquire with an offer of their 
sciwiccs (many of them being pilots) if they 
can be of any use, either aboard or ashore. 

The number of “ stairs ’’ which may be con- 
sidered as the recognised stations of watermen 
plying for hire, are, as I have shown by the 
foregoing enumeration, 75. The watermen 
plying at these places, I am R)ld, by the best- 
infonned men, average seventy a “ stairs." 
This gives 525 men and bouts, but that, how- 
ever, as wo shall j^i'osontly see, presents no 
criterion of tlie actual number of persons 
authorised to act as watermen. 

Near the stairs below bridge the watenmm 
stand looking out for customers, or they sit 
on an adjacent form, protected from the wea- 
ther, some smoking and some dozing. They 
are weather-beaten, sirong-looking men, and 
most of them arc. of, or above, the middle 
age. Those who arc not privileged work in 
the same way ns the privileged, wear all 
kinds of dresses, but generfdly something in 
the nature of a sailor’s garb, such as a 
strong pilot-jacket and tliin canvas trousei’s. 
The present race of watennen have, I am 
assured, lost the sauciness (with occasional 
smartness) that distinguished their prede- 
cessors. They are mostly patient, plodding 
men, enduring poverty heroically, and shrink- 
ing far more than many other classes from 
any application for parish relief. “ There is 
not a more independent lot that way in 
London,” said a waterman to me, “ and God 
knows it isn’t for want of all the claims which 
being poor can give us, that we don’t apply to 
the workhouse." Some, however, are obliged 
to spend their old age, when incapable of 
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Jnboiir; in the union. Half or more than one- 
liulf of the Thames watermen, I am credibly 
infoiTBCd, can read and rate. They used to 
diink quantities of beer, but now, from the 
stress of altered circumstances, they are geno- 
Tidly temperate men. The watermen tme 
nearly all married, and have families. Sojue 
of their wives work for the slop-tailors. They 
till reside in the smtiH streets near the river, 
Visually in single rooms, rented at from l.s. G</. 
In a- week. At least tliree-fourlhs of the 

wiitemien have apprentices, and tliey nearly 
till arc sons or relatives of tbe waiormen. For 
lliis I heard tAvo reasons assigned. One Avas, 
that lads Avhose childhood Avas passed among 
])oats and on the Avater contracted a taste for 
a A\’atcrman’s life, and Averc iinAvilling to bo ! 
apprenticed to any other calling. The other 
lA'iison Avas, that the poverty of the Avaterineai 
(■oiiipellcd them to bring up their sons in tliis 
nianuor, as tbe readiest inode of giving them 
a irade ; and many thus apprenticed become 
seamen in tbe merchant service, and occa- 
sionally in the royal navy, or get omplojnneut 
ns Avtiiking-lightcrmon, or on Ixmrd the river 
steamers. 

At ouch stairs there is Ariiat is eallt'd a 
“turiJAvay and eauscAA^ay club,” to AA’bich the 
men contribute cacJi J2.s. per quarter. One of 
the regulatiojjs of tliese clubs is, that the*, 
oldest men have the first turn on M»)nday, 
and the next oldest on 'ruesda 3 q and so on, 
llirougli tlic scA'cu’al days of the AA'eek, until 
Saturday, Avliicli is the appreutice-s’ day. The 
fund raised by the )is. subsuriptiou is for 
keeping the causeway clean and hi repair. 
There is also a society in connexion ^vith the 
Avhole body of watornum, called the “ Pro- 
tection Society,” to proceed against any parlies 
Avho infringe upon their priAileges. T’o this 
society they pay Id. per aati'Ic each. The 
(TroenAvich watermen are cngagcal gean rally 
as pilots to colliers, and other small m-afts. 

From one of the waUnmen, ])]ying ne,ur the 
Tower, I had the following statement: — 

“ I have been a Avatennaii I'ighi-aiid-tAVoniy 
years. I served my seven yi'ars duly and 
truly to my father. 1 luid notliing but iny 
k«)ep find clothes, and that’s the. regular 
custom. We must serve sevi'ii yeni'S to be 
free of the river, ll/s the same noAv iu our 
ai)j)rentic(;sliip. No pay; and sonn; mastio’s 
Avill neither Avash, nor clotlie, nor mend a 
boy: and tdl tlmt ought to be done by tJ»e 
master, by rights. ’funes and master.s is 
harder than cvei'. .Afl^r my time Avas out J 
Avent to sea, and AA^as pretty lucky in my 
A’o^’ages. I was at sea in the merchant service 
live years. When I came back T bouglit a 
boat. My fatlier helped me to start as a 
ivatomian on ilie Tliamcs. Tho boat cost 
nio tAventy guineas, it would cany eight fares. 
It cost 21, 15jf. to be inad<i an ui»pivriticc, and 
about 4/. to have a license to start for myself. 
In my father’s time — from Avliat I know Avhon 
I was his apprentice, and Avhat I’ve heard him 


say — a watennan’s was a jolly life. Ho earned 
16s. to 18.5. a-day, and spent it accordingly. 
When I first stmled for mj self, tAventy-cight 
years ago, I made to 14,9, a-clay, more 
than I make in a week noAV, but that avus 
boforo steamers. Many of us watermen saved 
money then, hut now Ave’ro starving. These 
good times lasted for mo nine or ten years, 
and in the middle of the good times I g(d 
man'ied. I was justified, my earnings AVas 
good. But steamers Clime in, and avo Avero 
wrecked. My father was in tho lUver Feu- 
cibles, which was a body of men that agreed 
to volunteer to serve on board ships that Aveiit 
(til coiiA'oys in tho Avar times. Tho waterrneu 
Ava.s bound to su])ply so many men for that 
and for the fleet. I can’t call to mind tho 
I your, but the full number wasn’t supplied, and 
there AA^as a 2 >rcsb. Some- (»f my neighbuurs, 
A\ateniu‘ii now, was of the iircss-gaug. WJu ii 
ili(i press Avas on tliero Avas a terrildo to do, 
and all sorts of shifts among tho Avalernicn. 
Tho jouiig ones ran UAvay to their mothers, 
and kept iu hiding. I was too young then, — 

1 was an ai)j>rontice, too, — to be jiressed. 
[But a lieutenant once jmt Ids hand on my 
])olJ, uiid said, ‘ My fine red-headed follow, 
you’ll b(‘- the very man for me Avheii you’rij 
old enough.’ lUiue's a very hud traile — I 
make from lO*.. to 12s. a-uoek, and that’s all 
my Avifo and mo has to live oji. T’vo no 
children — thank the- Lord for it: for I son 
thill, sevoi'al of the watermen’s children run 
nhout without slioos or stockings. On Mon- 
diiy 1 earned l.s. {)(/., on Tuesdji}^ H. 7d., on 
WediK'sdiiy, AAliich Avas a very Avet day, hs., 
jind 3 cbt('rduy, Tiuirsduy, h. Ot/, and up to 
(his day, T'ridiiy noon, l’\o earned nothing as 
j'ct. AVc work Sundays and all. My expenses 
when I’m out isn't much. My Avife puts mo 
up SI hit of meal, or bacon and bread, if avo 
have siny in the lumse, sind if I’ve earned 
thiiig 1 eat it Aviib balf-a- 2 iint of beer, or a | 
pint at limes. Ours is Inu'd work, and avo 
j’tuiuires support if aac can only get it. If I 
bring no im'sitAvitb nu' io the stiui's, I bring 
sonu! bfesid, Sind get lisilf-a-piiit of coffee Avitli 
it, Avineb i.s Lh We- buve to .slave bard in 1 
'Home. Avoatlmrs Avhcii we’re at Avork, and indeed I 
Ave’ro always either slsiving or sitting quite 
idle. Our principal customers an' iieople llisil 
AA'aiit to go across in a hurry. At night — and 
A\o take niglitAsork tAvo sind tavo about, tw'o 
dozen of us, in tuni — Ave haA'o double lures. 
There’s very few country visitors take bouts 
noAv to see sights upon the river. Tlu* swell 
of tlie stesimers frightens them. Last Friday 
a lady and gentleman engaged me for 2.5. to 
go to ihe ThaiiK'S Tumiel, but a steamer 
psissed, and tin* hidy s.iid, ‘(bi, look Avliat a 
biuT! L <lou’t like to viusturc;’ and so sho 
Avoiildu’t, and T sat fi\(' liouis after that before 
I’ll esirned a failhing. 1 re-member tbe first 
steamer on the river ; it aa’rs from Gravesend, 

1 think. It Avas good for us men at first, as 
the pasbongers came ashore in boats. There 
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was no steam-piers then, but now the big 
for^Q steamers can come alongside, and 
ladies and cattle and all can step ashore on 
platforms. The good times is over, and we 
are ready now to snap at one another for 3d., 
when once we didn’t care about Is. We’re 
beaten by engines and steamings that nobody 
can well understand, and wheels.” 

“Bare John Taylor,” the water-poet in the 
days of James 1. and Charles I., with whose 
name I found most of the watermen familiar 
(at least they had lieard of him), complained 
of tho dc(;Hy of his trade as a waterman, inas- 
jnuch as in his latter days “ every Gill Turn- 
tripe, Misii'ess 'J’umkins, Madame Polecat, my 
Lady Trash, J^’roth tho tapster, Bill the tailor, 
Lavender the broker, Whiff the tobacco-seller, 
'with tlieir companion trulls, must be coached.” 
He complained that wheeded conveyances 
ashore, although th(^y made tho casements 
shatter, totter, and clatter, wore preferred to 
boats, and were the min of flie w^atermen. 
And it IS somewhat remarkable that the water- 
men of our day complain of the same detri- 
ment from wheeled conveyances on the water. 

Tilli JjlOHTlUlMEN AM) BaROEMEK, 

’I’jjj'SE me nlso licensed wattU’im'ii. The 
London waternicn rarely apply the 1(‘rm 
hargemeii to any ^H'r.sons working on the 
river; they confine the a]ip(dlation to those 
who work in tho barges in the canals, and 
who need not he free of tho liver, though 
some of them are so, many of them being also 
seamen or old men-of-war’s men. Tho river 
light-cmicn (as the wafenuen stylo them all, | 
no matter what tho craft) ar(‘, however, so 
fai’" a distinct class, that they convey goods 
only, and not passengers ; while the watermen 
convey only passengers, or sucli light goods as 
jiassengers may take; with them in tho way of i 
luggage. The lighters are tho large boats 
used to carry the goods which fonn the cargo 
1o the vessels in the river or the docks, or 
from the vessels to the shore. The barge is a 
kind of larger lighUjr, built deeper and 
stronger, and is confined principally to the 
conveyance of coal. Two men are generally' 
employed in the management of a barge. 
The lighters arc adapted for tfie conveyance 
of corn, limber, stone, groceries jind general 
/rierchandiso ; and the several vessels are 
usually confined to such pui'poses — a corn 
lighter being seldom used, for instance, to 
cany sugar. The lighters and barges in 
present use are built to cany from G to 120 
tons, tbe gi'eater weight being that of llie huge 
coal barges. A lighter carrying fourteen tons 
of merchandise costs, when new, 120/.— *and 
this is an average size and price. Some of 
these lighters are the property of the men 
who drive them, and who ai*e a prosperous 
class compared "svith the poor watermen. The 
lightermen cannot bo said to apply for hire 
in the way of the watermen, but they arc 


always what they call ** on the look out.” If 
a vessel arrives, some of them go on board 
and offer their services to the captain in case 
he be concerned in having his cargo trans- 
ported ashore; or they ascertain to what 
merchant or grocer goods may he consigned, 
and apply to them for employment in lighter- 
age, unless they know that some particular 
lighterman is regularly employed by the con- 
signee. There are no settled charges — each 
tradesman has his regular .scale, or drives his 
own bargains for lighterage, as he does for the 
supply of any other commodity. I heard no 
complaints of underselling among the lighter- 
men, hut the men who drive their own boats 
tlieraselves sometimes submit to very hard 
bargains. Laden ehghters, I was told on all 
hands, ought not, in “ anything like weather," 
to be worked by fewer than two men ; but the 
liard bargains I have spoken of induce sonic 
w'orking* lightennen to attempt feats beyond 
their strength, in driving a laden lighter 
unassisted. Sometimes the watermen have to 
put off to render assistance, when they see a 
lighter unmanageable. Lighters can only 
proceed witli the tide, and are often moorc‘d 
in the middle of tho river, waiting the turn of 
the tide, more especially when their load con. 
sisis of heavy artich's. The lighters, when not. 
employed, are moored alongshore, often close 
to a w^aterm all’s stairs. Most master-lighter- 
men have offices by the waterside, and all have 
places w'here “they may always he heard of.” 
Many lightennen are capitalists, and employ a 
number of hands. The “ liondon Post Office 
Directory” gives the names of 175 master- 
lightermen. If a ship has to be laden or 
unladen in a hurry, one of them is usually 
employed, and he sots a series of lighters “ou 
the job,” so that there is no cessation in llio 
work. Most lightermen are occasionally em- 
ployers; sometimes engaging watermen to 
assist them, sometimes hiring a lighter, iii 
addition te tlmir o^vn, from some lightermiui. 
A man employed occasionally by one of tlic 
greater masters made the follo^ving state- 
ment: — 

“ I work for Mr. , and drive a lighter 

that cost above 100/.., mostly at merchandise. 
I have 28.S. a-week, and 2.9. extra every night 
when there’s nightwork, I should be right 
well off if that lasted all the year thn^ugh, but 
it don’t. On a Saturday night, when wc’vo 
waited for our money till ten or eleven perhap.s, 
master will say, * I have nothing for you on 
Monday, hut you can look in.’ He’ll say that 
to a dozen of us, and we may not have a job 
till the week’s half over, or not one at all. 
That’s the mischief of our trade. I haven’t 
means to get a lighter of my own, though I 
can’t say I’m badly off, and I’m a single man ; 
and if I had a lighter I’ve no connexion. 
There’s very few of the great lightermen that 
one has a regular berth under. I suppose I 
make 14s. or IDs. the year through, lumping it 
all like.” 
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Tlie lightermen who are employed in the 
conveyance of goods chargeable with duty are 
licensed by the Excise Office, as a check against 
the conveyance of contraband articles. Botli 
the proprietors of the lighter and the persons 
he employs must be licensed for this convey- 
ance, the cost being 5s. yearly. A licensed 
man thus employed casually by the master- 
lighterman is known as a jobber, and has Cs. 
a-day; the average payment of the regular 
labourers of the lighterman is 255. a-w'eek ; 
but some employers, whom I heard warmly 
extolled as the old masters, give 305. a-week. 
In addition to this 25«. or 30s., as tlie case 
may be, nightwork ensures 2s. or 2s. 6rf. extra. 
Thus the permanent labourers under the 
lightermen appear to bo fairly paid. 

The master-lightermen, as 1 said before, 
are, according to the “ Post Office Directory,” 
175 in number. I am told tliat the number 
may be taken (as the Directorj" gives only 
those that have offices) at 200 at the least, and 
that of this number one half employ, on an 
average, one man each. The i^roprietors of 
the lighters who average ten hands in their 
employ cannot be reckoned among men work- 
ing on tlie river, except perhaps one-fourth of 
their number, but of the other class all work 
themselves. The annual number of actual 
labourers in this department of metropolitan 
industry will thus bo 125 proprietors to 1100 
non -proprietors, or 1225 in all, driving 1100 
lighters at the least. The baigemen, who are 
also employed, when convenience requires, as 
lightermen, are 400 or 500, driving more than 
half that number of barges ; but in these are 
not included many coal barges, which are the 
property of the coal-merchants having whaifs. 
The number of London boat-bargemen and 
lightermen given in the Occupation Abstract 
of 1841 was 1503, wlihffi, allowing for the 
increase population, will be found to ilitfer 
hut slightly from the numbers above given. 

The lighteimen differ little in character 
from the watermen, hut, as far as their better 
cii’cumstonces have permitted them, they 
have more comfortable homes. I speak of the 
working lightenuen, who arc also proprietors ; 
and th('.y can all, with veiy few exceptions, read 
and write. They all reside near the river, and 
generally near the Docks — ^tho great majoiity 
of them live on the Middlesex side. They 
are a sober class of men, both the working 
masters and the men they employ. A drunken 
lighterman, I was told, would hardly he tnisted 
twice. The watermen and lighteimen an* 
licensed by the by-laws of the City, passed 
for the regulation of the freemen of tlie Com- 
pany of Master, Wardens, and Commonalty 
of Watermen and lightermen of the River 
Thames, their widows and apprentices, to row 
or work boats, vessels, and other craft, in all 
parts of the river, from New Windsor, Berks, 
to Yantlet Creek (below Gravesend), Kent, 
and in all docks, canals, creeks, and harbours, 
of or out of the said river, so far as the tide 


flows therein. A rule of the corporation, in 
1836, specifies the construction and dhnen- 
sions of the boats to be built, after that date, 
for the use of the watermen. A wherry to 
carry eight persons, was to bo 20^ feet in 
length of keel, 4i feet breadth in the mid- 
ships, and of the burden of 21 cwt. A skiff to 
carry four persons was to be 14 feet length of 
keel, 5 feet breadtli in llie midships, and 1 ton 
burden. The necessity of improved construc- 
tion in the watermen's boats, since the intro- 
duction of steamers caused swells on the 
river, was sti’ongly insisted on by several of , 
tlie witnesses before Barliarnont, who produced 
plans for improved craft, hut the poverty of 
the watcimtui has made the regulations of tlie 
authorities all but a dead letter. These river 
labourers are unable to procure new boats, and 
they patch up the old craft. 

The census of 1841 gives the following 
result as to tlio number of those employed in 
boatwork in the metropolis : — 

Boat and barge men and women . 2510 

lightermen . . * . . 1503 

AVatermen 1054 

5073 

The boat and barge-men and women thus 
enumerated are, I presume, tliose employed 
on tlie canals wliich centre in the metropolis ; 
so that, deducting these from the 5073 la- 
xmrers ul)ov<* given, wo liave 3157, the total 
number of bout, bargemen, lightenm'ii, and 
watermen, belong to the Thames. 

Steam Navigation. 

1 HAVE now to speak of the last great 
hangc in river transit — the introduction of 
steam navigation on the river Thames. The 
first sleamboat used in river navigation, or, 
indc(ul, in any na^^gation, was one built and 
launched by Fulton, on the river Hudson, 
New Yorlc, in 1807. Tt was not until eleven 
years later, or in 1818, that the first Finglish 
river stemnboat cliallenged the notice of tin* 
citizens as she commenced her voyage on the 
Thames, running daily from tJio Dundee 
Arms, Wapping, to Gravesend and l>ack. 
She was calhal “ Margery,” and was the pro- 
perty of a company, who started her ns an 
exiierimcnt. She was about the burden of 
the present Gravesend steamers, but she did 
lot possess covered paddle-wlioels, being 
propelled by uncovered wheels (whicli were 
at the time compared to ducks’ feet,) pro- 
jecting from the extremity of the stern. 
J’he splasMng made by the strokes of the 
wheels was extreme, and afforded a subject 
for all the ridicule and wit the watermen 
ivere masters of. Occasionally, too, the 
steamer came into contact with a barge, and 
broke one or more of her duck feet, whicli 
might cause a delay of an hour or so (ns it 
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was worded to me) before a jury duck-foot 
could be fitted, and perhaps, before another 
mile was done, there was another break and 
another stoppage. These delays, which would 
now be intolerable, were less regarded at that 
period, when the average dui-atien of a voyage 
from Wftpping to Gravesend by tho “ Margery” 
was about 5^ hours, while at present, with 
favouring wind amh fide, the distance from 
Jjondon-bridge to Graveseud, tlnrty-one miles 
Ijy water, is done in less than one hour and a 
lialf. The fares by the first river steamer were 
.‘is. for tho best, and 2s. iUl. for tho fore cabm. 
Sailing-packets, at that lime, ran from tin*. 
Dundee Arms to rrraves<3nd, the ftQ’o being 
Is. (id.; and these vessels were somelimes a 
day, and sometimes a day and u-half in ac- 
complishing tho distance. Tlic fii'sl nver 
steamboat, after running less lhau three 
months of tho summer, was abandoned as a 
failure. A favourite nickname, given by the 
watermen and the river-side idlers tti the im~ 
fortunate ‘‘ Margery” wois ‘'the YauK<M‘ Tor- 
pedo.’' About that time there had been an 
explosion of an American steamer, named the 
“ Torpedo,” witli loss of life, and the epithet, 
doubtless, had an iulluonee lu deterring the 
timid from venturing on a vovage down tiie 
T’hames ill so ilaiigevous aAesstd. The ooti- 
strucl-ion of the “Margery” was, moreover, 
greatly inferior to the steaniors of tho prt'* 
sent day, as when she shot off her steam 
she frequently shot ofi' boiling whaler along 
with it. One waterman told me that he had 
his right liand so scalded by the hot water, 
as ho was nenr the “ Margery,” in his boat, 
thnt it was disabled for a week. 

In the following summer another steamer 
was started by anotlier company — the “ Old 
Thames.” The “ Old Thainos” had paddle - 
wdieels, ns in the present build, her speed 
was hotter by about ono mile in ten than 
that, of her j)redecessor, and her success was 
greater. She ran tho same route, at tho 
same prices, until the “ Majestic,” the third 
river steamer, was startcid iu the same year 
by a rival company, and the fares w ere reduced 
to 2s. (Ul. aud 2s, The “ Majestic’’ ran from 
the Tow'cr to Gravesend. At this time, and 
twenty joars afterwards, the watennen had to 
convey passengers in boats to and from tho 
steamers, as one of tho watennen has stated 
in the narrative I have given. This was an 
additional source of employment to them, 
and led to fiequcnt quarrels among them as 
to their t.erms in convejdng passengers and 
luggage; and these quarrels led to bequent 
complaints from the captains of the steamers, 
owing to their passengers being subject to an- 
noyances and occasional extortions fjoni tho 
watermen. In 1820, two smaller boats, the 
“ Eavourito ” and the “ Sons of Commerce ” 
were started, and tho distance was accom- 
plished in half the time. It was not until 
1830, however, that steam navigation became 
at nil general above bridge. 


The increase of the river steamboats from 
ISaO is evinced by the following Table 



Number of 

Number 

Yobts. 

Elver Steamen. 

of Voyages. 

1820 

4 

227 

1830 

20 

2344 

1825 ‘ 

43 

8843 


Thus we have an increase in the ten years 
from 1820 to 1830 of 10 steamers; and in 
the five years from 1830 to 1835, of 23 over 
the number employed in 1830; and of 3!) 
over tlie number of 1820. 

Dining tho next thirty years — that is from 
1820 to 1850, — tliero was an increase of (35 
steaiiKirs, 

Tin*, diminution in tho time occupied by tho 
river Kteambouis in V‘X(3cnting their voyages, is 
quite as remarkable as the increase in their 
numhors. lu 1820, four boats performed 227 
voyages ; or presuming thnt they ran, at that 
p(3riod, 20 weeks in the yem’, 50J voyages each, 
or about two a- week. In 1830, following the 
same calcidalion, 20 steamers ac.complihla d 
2314 voyages, being 117 ouch, or between 4 
and 5 v<»yages a- week. In 1835, 43 steamers 
made 8843 voyages, being 205 voyages eueli, 
or ahinit 8 a- week. During this timo some of 
the steamers going tlie lunger distances, surli 
as to Jiichiuoiid, Gravesend, &o, ran only 
ono, tw'o, or three days in the week, whicli 
accounts for the paucity of voyages compared 
•with the number of vessels. 

In 1820, only 227 voyiiges were accomplished 
during the season of twenty-six weeks; in 
1850, half that iinmherof voyages were accom- 
plisihid daily during a similar term, and during 
the whole of that term the river sk'amhoats 
conveyed 27,055,200 ]>ussengers. The amonni 
expended iu tliis moLle of transil. exceeds ii 
quart, er of a milJion sterling, or upwards of 
Indf-n-crown a-lioad for tlio entire moU’Opohtau 
poimlation. 

'The c()iiso(]Uences of the increase of stcani- 
navigatioii commanded tho attention of Tar- 
liameni in tlie year 1831, wImui voluminous 
evidence was taken before a Coinmittoe of the 
House of Commons, hut no legislative eiiaet- 
ments followed, t.he management of the steam 
traftie, as well as lliat of all other river trafiic, 
being left in the liands of the Navigation 
Committee of tho Corporation of London, of 
the composition of which body I have already 
.spoken. “ Collisions have taken place,” said 
Sir John Hall, in 183G ; “ barges, boats, and 
craft, have been swamped, a»d valuable pro- 
peity destroyed, from the crowded and nar- 
row space of the passage through the Pool ; 
aud human life has, in some instances, also 
fallen a sacritico from such collisions, and 
in others, from the effect of the undulations 
of tho water produced by tlie action of tlio 
paddle-wheels of tho steamboats, —-'circum- 
stances which have been aggravated by the 
unnecessary velocity with which some of 
those vessels have been occasionally pfo- 
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pelled.” The returns laid before Parliainen* Banyon, clerk to the Waterman’s Company, in 
show three deaths, in 1834, attributable to his evidence before a Committee of die House 
steam craft. In the year 1835, the number o" of Commons, described himself as a “ practical 
deaths from the same causes was no less man twenty-two years before 1811.” lie says, 
than ten. In all these oases inquests were “ There is a wonderful difference since my 
held. In 1834, the number of deaths, from time. I was on the river previous to any 
all causes, whether of accident or suicide on docks being made, when all the trade of tho 

the river, as investigated by the coroner, was country was laying out in tlie river 

fifty-four; the deaths caused by steamboats The river was then so crowded that tho tiers 
being one-eighteenth that number; while, in used to overlap one Anotlier, and we used to 
1835, tho deaths from all causes were forty-one, he obliged to bring up so as to prevent getting 
the steamboats having occasioned loss of life athwart hawse.” 1 mentjon this fact to sliow 
to nearly one-fourth of that number. tliat, without the relief afforded by the docks, , 

To obviate tho danger and risk to boats, it steam navigation would he utterly imjn'ac- 
was suggested to the committco that tho ticable. 

steamers should not ho propelled beyond a The avornge tonnage of a steam-vessel, of a 
certain rate, and that an indicator should b( build adapted to l un between London and 
placed on board, which, by recording tho nmri- Greenwich, or WooLrich, is 70 or 80 tons; 
her of revolutions of tho paddle-wheels, should one adapti^l to nin to Gravesend or beyond is 
show the speed of the steam-vessel, wdiilo ox about 180 tons ; and those merely suitable for 
cessive speed, when thus detected, was to en- plying between London-bridge and Westmin- 
toil punishment. It was shown, however, ster, 40 or 50 tons. Wliat is the numb(n' of 
that the number of times tho wheel revolves i)ersons, ]M'r ton, which may sal'rly htj en- 
affords no criterion of the speed of the vessel, trusted to tho eonvoyancio of steamboats, 
as regards the space traversed in a given authorities artj not agreed upon, Mr. W. 
period. Her speed is affected by depth of Cunningham,* the captain of a Woolwich 
water, weight of cargo, number of passengers, steamer, represented it to the committee as 
by her superior ,or inferior constnicdion and four or five to the ton, though he admits tliafc 
handling, and most especially by lier going five to tbo ton inconvenitmeed tlio passengers 
with or against the tide; wliilo, in all tljeso by crowding thejn. The tonnage of Mi’. Cun- 
circumstances of varying speed, as regards ningham’s vessel was 77 ; Jiis average numl)er 
rates of progi’css, the revolutions of the pad- of passengers, “ on extreme freights,” was 
dle-wheols might, in every fifteen minutes, iiOO; yet lie once eairied 500 persons, though, 
vary litUo in number. The tide moves, ebb by his own admission, 385 would involvo 
and flow, on the average, three miles an hour, crowding. 

Mr. Rowland, the harbour-master, has said, Tho changes wrought in tlui appearance of 
touching the proper speed of steam-vcasols on tho river, and in the condition of the water- 
thc river Four miles an hour through the nan, by tlio introduction of steamers, havo 
water against tho tide, and seven with the been rapid and marked. Not only since the 
tide, would give ample speed for tho steam- team era have now boats and now companies 
boats. An opportunity would thus bo afforded gradually made their appearance, but now 
of travelling over the ground against the tide piers have sprung up in the course of the 
at the rate of about four miles an hour, and Thames from Gravesend to lUchmond. Of 
with tho tide they would positively pass over these piers, that at llungerford is the most 
the ground at the rate of about seven miles.” remarkable, as it is erected fairly in tho river ; 
The rate at which the better class of river and on a fine summer’s day, when filled with 
steamers progress, when fairly in motion, is well-dressed persons, waiting “for their boat,” 
now from eight to nine miles on hour. it has a very animated apjioarance. A long, 

Although no legislative enactments for the wooden framework, which rises into a kind 
better regulation of the nver steam navigation daircase at higli water, tmd is a sloping plat- 
took jilace aftci the Leporf of the Committee, form at low water, connects the pier with 
accidents fl-om the cause referred to are now Hungerford-bridKo. At Soiitliwarlc and Vaux- 
nnfrequent. In the present year, I am in- loll bridges the piers are constructed on the 
mmed, there has been no loss of life on the ihiitments of an arch, and a staircase conducts 
Thames occasioned by steamboats. This is -he passenger to the bridge. On tho north 
attnbutable tfl^a better and clearer “water lide of the river are, three at London -bridge, 
way' being kept, and to a gi-eater efficiency on - - - - - 

the part of th^ captains and helmsmen of the 
river steam fleet. 

. It is common for people proceeding from 
London-bridge to Gravesend to exclaim about 
the “ crowds of shipping ! “ The fact is, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding the great increase 
in the commerce and traffic of the capital, tho 
Thames is less crowded with shipping than it 
was at the beginning of the century, Mr. 


mo at bouthwark- bridge, at Paul’s- wharf 
Blackfriars), Temple, Anindel-street, Wutor- 
oo-bridge, Fox-undrr-the-hill, Oeorge-street, 
\delphi, Hungerford, Pimlico, Codogan-pier, 
Chelsea, Battersea-bridge, Hammersmiib, and 
Kew. On the other side are, two at Rich- 
mond, one at Putney, Red House, Battersea ; 
Nino Elms, Lambeth, Westminster-bridge, 
and London-bridge. Below bridge, on the 
Middlesex side, the piers are, the Tunnel, 
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lamehouse-hoje, Brunswick, North Woolwich, 
and Purflect, On the Surrey side there are 
two piers at Gravesend, one at Bosherville, 
Eritli, Woolwich, East Greenwich, Greenwich, 
and the Commercial-docks, llotherhithe. 

The piemien at the pier belonging to the 
Gravesend Diamond Company (tlie oldest 
company now flourishing, as it was started in 
June 1828), and to others of similar chiu’ac- 
ter, are seven in number. At Hungerford, 
however, there are eleven piermen ; and 
taking the steamboat-piers altogether, it may 
be safely said there are four men to each 
on an average, or 108 men to 42 such piem. 
The piermen are of three classes as regards 
the rates of remuneration. 

The pionnaster, who is the general super- 
intendent of the station, has 35.«*. a-week; 
the others liave 25s. and 21^. These men 
ai’o not confined to any one duty; as tire 
man who takes the tickets from the pas- 
senger’s one day may assist mer ely in moor- 
ing, or in “ touting” the next — though a good 
touter k not often changctl. The colorrr of 
the tickets is changed daily, rinbiss a colorrr 
is “i*un out,” in which case another colour 
must bo substituted irntil a supply can be 
obtained. The majority of the piermen have 
been watennen, or seamen, or in some way 
connected with river work. They are, for 
tho most part, married men, supporting fami- 
lies in tho best manner that their means 
will admit. 

From a gentleman connected with Ji Sh’arn- 
packet Company I had the pleasure of Ijearing 
a very good cliaractor of these men, wiiilc by 
the men themselves I was informed that they 
were, as a body, fairly treated, never being dis- 
missed without reasons assigned and due 
inquiry. 1’he directors of such vessels us are 
in the hands of. companies meet weekly, 
and among tlioii’ g(3neral business they then 
investigate any complaints by or against the 
men, wIjo arti sometimes suspended as a 
punishment, though such cases arc unfreqmmt. 
All the men employed on hoard the river- 
steamers are free watermen, excepting those 
working in the engine-room. In tlio winter 
some of them return to the avocation of water- 
men — hiring a boat by the month or week, if 
they do not possess, as many do, boats of their 
own. In the course of my inquiries among 
the merchant seamen, I heard not a few con- 
temptuous opinions expressed of the men on 
board the river-craft. There is no doubt, 
however, that the captain of a river steamer, 
wiio is also the pilot, must have a quick and 
correct eye to direct his vessel out of the crowed 
of others about London-bridge, for instance, 
without collision. The helmsman is fre- 
quently the mate of the steamer — sometimes, 
but rarely, one of the crew — while sometimes 
tho captain himself relieves the mate at the 
helm, and then the mate undertakes the 
piloting of the vessel. During the season, 
when a steam-boat is “made safe” for tho 


night, one of the crew usually sleeps on board 
to protect what proporiy may be kept there, 
and to guard against fire. The crew go on 
board about two hours before the vessel 
starts, to clean her thoroughly ; the engineer 
and his people must be in attendance about 
that time to get the steam up ; and the cap- 
tain about half-an-hour or an hour before the 
boat leaves her mooring, to sec that everything 
is in order. 

The river-steamers generally commence run- 
ning on Good Friday or Easter Monday, and 
continue until the 1st of October, or a little 
later if iho weatlier be fine. Each steamer 
(tanies a captain, a mate, and three men as 
crew, with an engineer, a stoker, and a call-boy 
— or eight hands Q.ltogether on board. The 
number daily at work on the river-steamers is 
tluis 552 : so that induding the piermen, the 
clerks, and the “ odd men,” between 700 and 
800 persons arc employed in the steam naviga- 
tion of the Thamf's. Calculating each voyage 
to average six miles, the extent of steam navi- 
gation on the Thames, performed daily in the 
season, i^ no less than 8280 miles. The 
captains r<‘ceive from 2/. to 3/. per week ; the 
mates, from 30.s. to 356‘. ; the crew, 25«. each ; 
the call-boy. 7s. ; the engineer, from 2/. to 3/.; 
and the stokers, 30.s. 

The class of persons travelling by the.s 0 
steamboats is mixed. Tho wealthier not un- 
frequently use them for their excursions up or 
down the river; but the great support of the 
boats is from the middle, and working classes, 
more especially such of the working class (in- 
cluding the artisans) as reside in the suburbs, 
and proceed by this means of conveyance to 
their acemstomed places of business : in all, or 
jearly all, the larger steamers, a hand of 
music adds to the enjoyment of thepassengei*s; 
tjut witli tliis tlie direetors of the vessel have 
lothing to do beyond giving their consent to 
gratuitous (U)nveyance of the musicians who 
go upon sjiCculation, their remuneration being 
j wluit tli(‘y can collect from the passengers. 


I LONDON OMNIBUS DlUVEBS AND 
CONDUCTUBS. 

The subject of omnibus conveyance is one to 
the importance of which the aspect of every 
thoroughfare in London bears witness. Yet 
the dweller in the Strand, or even in a greater 
thoroughfare, Cheapside, can only form a par- 
tial notion of the magnitude of this mode of 
transit, for lie has but a partial.view of it ; he 
«ees, as it were, only one of its details. 

The routes of the sevei’al ommbuses are 
manifold. Widely apart as are their starting- 
points, it will be seen how their loourses tenU 
to common centres, and how generally what 
may be called the great trunk-lines of the 
sti’ccts ore resorted to. 

The principal routes Ho north and south, 
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4 iftat und west, through the central parts of 
London, to fiJhd from the extreme suburbs. 
The ro^ority of them commence running at 
eight ill the morning, and continue till twelve 
at night, succeeding each other during tlie 
busy part of the day every five minutes. Most 
of them have two charges — for part of the 
distance, and Orf, for the whole distance. 

The omnibuses proceeding on the northern 
and southern routes are principally the fol- 
lowing 

The Atlases inin from the Eyre Amis, St. 
John’s Wood, by way of Baker-street, Oxford- 
street, Ecgent-sti’ect, Charing- cross, Westmin- 
ster-bridgo and road, and past the Elephant 
and Castle, by the Walw^orth-road, to Camber- 
well-gate. Some turn off from tlie Elephant 
(as all the omnibus people .jail it) and go down 
the New Kent-road to tho Dover railway- 
station ; while others run the same route, but 
to and from the Nightingale, Lisson-grovo, 
instead of the Ejto Arms. The Waterloos 
journey from the York and Albany, Regent’s- 
paj’k, by way of Albany- street, Portland-road, 
Kegent-strcct, and so over Waterloo -bridge, by 
the Waterloo, London, and Walwoith-roadsjlo 
Camberw'cU-gate. The Waterloo Association 
have also a branch to Holloway, viA the 
Camden Villas. There nro like>\ise others 
which run from tlie terminus of the South- 
Western Rahway in the Water! oo-road, r/d 
Staraford-streot, to tlic railway termini on tlie 
SuiTey side of London-bridge, and thence to 
that of the Eastern Counties in Shoreditch. 

The Hungerford -markets pursue tb(' route 
from Camden Town along Tottenliam Court- 
road, Ac. to Hungerford ; and many run from 
this spot to Paddington. 

The Kentish Town run from tlu* Eastern 
Counties station, and from Whitechapel to 
Kentish Town, by >Viiy of Tottenham Court- 
road, (fee. 

The Hampsteads observe the like course to 
Camden Toivn, and then nin straight on to 
Hampstead. 

The King’s-crosses run from Keniiington- 
gate by the Blackfriar’s-road and bridge, Fleet- 
street, Chanoery-lane, Gray’s-iiin-lone, and the 
New-road, to Euston- square, w hile some go on 
to Camden Town. 

The Great Northerns, the latest route 
started, travel from the railway terminus, 
Maiden-lane, King’s-cross, to tho Bank and 
the railway-stations, both in the city and 
across the Thames ; also to Paddington, and 
some to Keunington. 

The Favourit^’ route is from Westminster 
Abbey, along the Strand, Chancer 3 '-lane, 
Gray’s-inn-lane, and Coldbath -fields, to tho 
An^el, Islington, and thence to Holloway; 
wrhile some of them run down Fleet-street, ami 
so post the General Post-office, and thence by 
the City-road to the Angel and to Holloway. 
The Favourites also run from Holloway to the 
Bank. 

The Islington and Kennington line is 


I from Bamshury-park, by the Post-office and 
' Blackfriars-bridge, to Kennington-gato. 

The Camberwells go from Gracochurch- 
street, over London-bridge, to Ctun\)erwfill, 
while a very few start from tlie west end of 
the town, and sf)mc two or three from Fle(*t- 
street; the former crossing Westminster and 
the latter Blackfriars-bridge, while some Nel- 
sons run from Oxford- street to Camberwell or 
to Brixton. 

The Brixtons and Claphams go, some from 
the Regent- circus, Oxford-street, by Avay of 
Regent-street, over Westnrinster-bridgo ; and 
some from Gmceehurcb-street, over London- 
bridge, to Brixton or Clapham, as the case 
may be. 

The Paragons obseno tlie same route, and 
some of these conveyances go over Blackfriai*'s- 
bridge to Brixton. 

The Carshaltmis follow tin* track of tho 
Mitchams, Toolings, and Claphams, and go 
3ver London-bridge to the Bank. 

The Paddingtons go from tlie Royal Oak, 
Westbournc-Greon, and from the Pine-applo- 
gate by way of Oxford-street and Holboni to 
the Bank, the London-bridge, Eastern Coun- 
ties, or BJackw'all railway termini ; while some 
reach tho sajno destinalion by the route of the 
New-road, City-road, and Finsbury. These 
routes are also pni’siiod by the vehicles lettered 
“ New'-road Conveyance Association,” and 
‘ London Conveyance Company while some 
if the vehicles belonpng to the same pro- 
prietors run to Notting-liill, and some have 
branches to St. Jolin’s Wood and elsewhere, 

I The Wellingtons and Matlboroughs pursue 
! the same track as the Paddmgtons, but some 
if them diverge to St. John’s Wood. 

The Kensall -greens go from tho Rcgent- 
circus. Oxford-street, to the Cemetery. 

The cours(' of the Ibiyswatcrs is from Bays- 
w'ater via Oxford-street, Regent-street, and tho 
Strand, to the Bank. 

The Bayswaters und Kensingtons nm from 
the Bank vid Finsbury, and then by the City- 
road and New-road, down Portland-road, and 
by Oxford-street and Piccadilly to BayswaU'r 
and Kensington. 

The Hmninersmith and Kensingtons ‘con- 
vey their j)assengers from Hammersmith, by 
way of Kensington, Knightsbridgc', Piccadilly, 
Ac. to the Bank. 

The Richmond and Hampton Courts, from 
St. Paul’s-church^ard to the two places in- 
dicated. 

The Putneys and Bromptons run frtun 
Putney-biidgii via Brompton, Ac. to the Bank 
and tlio London-bridge railway station. 

The Chelseas proceed from the Man in the 
Moon to thf3 Bank, Mile-end-road, and City 
railway stations. 

The Chelsea and Islingtons observe the 
route from Sloane-squaro to tho Angel, Isling- 
ton, travelling along Piccadilly, Regent-street, 
Portland-road, and the New-road. 

The Royal Blues go from Pimlico vid 
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OroBvenor-gate, Piccadilly, the Btraad, &c. to 
the Blackwall railway station. 

The direction of the Pimlicos is through 
Westnainster, Whitehall, Strand, &c, to White* 
chapel. 

The Marquess of Westminsters follow the 
route from the Vauxhall-bridge viA Millbank, , 
Westminster Abbey, the Strand, &c. to the Bank. 

The Depifords go from Gracechurch -street, 
and over London -bridge, and some from 
Charing-cross, over Westminster-bridge, to 
Deptford. 

The route of the Nelsons is from Charing- 
cross, over Westminster-hridge, and by the 
New and Old Kent-roads to Deptford, Green- 
wich, and Woolwich ; some go from Grace- 
church-strcct, over London-biidge. 

Tho Shoreditches pursue the direction of 
Chelsea, Piccadilly, the Strand, &c. h) Shore- 
ditch, their slarting-jdaco being BaUersea- 
bridge. 

Tlie Hackneys and Claptons run from Ox- 
ford-street to Clapton -square. 

Barber’s nm from tho Bank, and some from 
Oxford-slroot, to Clapton. 

The lilackwalls run some from Sloane-strcct 
to the Docks, and the Bow and Stratfords 
from ditferont parts of tho West- end to their 
re.si>ective destinations. 

I liave enumoj’ated these several conveyances 
from the information of persons connect'd 
with the trade, using the terms they used, 
which better distinguish the respective routes 
than tho names lettered on the carriages, which 
would hut puzzle the reader, the principal 
appellation giritig no iiitiinaliou of the des- 
tination of the omnibus. 

Thu routes above si)ecificd are pursued by 
a series of \ehieles hclongiug to one company 
or to one firm, or one individual, the number 
of their vehicles varying from twelve to fifty. 
Cue omnibus, liowever, continues to run from 
the Bank to Finchley, and one from the Angel 
to Hampton Court. 

The total 11 umber of omnibuses travei’sing 
the streets of London is about 3000, paying 
duty imduding mileage, averaging 9/. per month 
each, or 3ii4,000/. p(‘r annum. The mimlier 
of cotiductors and drivers is about 7000 (in- 
cluding a thousand “odd men,’’ — a term that' 
vill be explained hereafter), paying annually 
b.s. each for their licenses, or 17r>0/. collec- 
tively. Th(' r('ceip1s of each vehicle vary from 
XJ/, to 4.1, per day. Estimating the whole 3000 
at 3/., it follows that the entire sum exploded 
annually in omnibus hire by the people of 
London anioimts to no less than 3,285,000/., 
which is more than 80i?. a head for eveiy man, 
woman, and child, in tho metropolis. The 
average journey as regards length of each 
omnibus is six miles, and tliat tUstance is in 
some coses travelled .twelve times a-day by 
each omnibus, or, as it is called, “six there 
and six back.” Some perform the journey 
only ten times a-day (each omnibus), and 
»omo, but a minority, a loss number of times. 


Now taking the average as between foriy.fise 
and fifty miles a*day, travelled by each omni- 
bus, and that I am assured on the best 
authority is within the mark, while sixty miles 
a-day might exceed it, and computing tlic 
omnibuses running daily at 8000, wo find “ a 
travel,” as it was worded to me, upwards of 
140,000 miles a-day, or a yearly travel of more 
than 50,000,000 of miles ; an extent that al 
most defies a parallel among any distances 
popularly famUitir. And that this estimate m 
no way exceeds tho tnitli is proved by the sum 
annually paid to the Excise for “mileage,” 
whi(;h, as before stated, amounts on an average 
to 9/. each “ bus,” per month, or, collectively, 
to 324,000/. per annum, and this at l\d. per 
mile (the rate of duty charged) gives 51,840,000 
niihis as the distance travelled by the entii’c 
number of omnibuses every year. 

On each of its journeys experienced persons 
liave assured me an omnibus carries on tljc 
a\ eragft fifteen persons. Nearly all are licensed j 
to carry twenty-two (tliiiteen inside and niuc 
out), and that number perhaps is sometimes 
exceeded, while fifteen is a fair computation ; 
for as I'very oninil)us has now the two fares, 

3r/. and (h/., or, as the busmen call them, 

“ long uns and short uns,” there are two sets 
of passengers, and the number of fifteen 
through tliu whole dislance on each journey 
of the omnibus is, as I have said, a fair com- 
putation: for sometimes the vehicle is almost 
empty, as a sot-otr to its being crammed at 
other times. 'J’iiis computation shows tJic^ 
daily “ travel,” reckoning ten journeys a-day, ^ 
of 450,000 passengers. Thus we might be 
led to beliuve tliat about onc-fourth the entire 
population of the metropolis and its suburbs, 
men, women, and children, the inmates of 
hosj)ittdK, gaols, and workhouses, paupers, 
peers, and their families all included, were 
daily travelling in omnibuses. But it must 
he homo in mind, that as most omnibus 
travellers use that convenient mode of con- 
veyance at least twice a-day, we may compute 
the number of individuals at 225,000, or, al- 
lowing three journeys as an average daily 
travel, al 150,000. Calculating thO' payment 
of cacli passenger at 4'i(/., and so allowing for 
the sel-olf of the “ short ims” to the “long 
uns,” we have a doily receipt for omnibus 
fares of 8,439/., a weekly receipt of 58,073/., 
and a ycaily receipt of 2,003,650/. ; which it 
will Le seen is several thousands less tlian 
the former estimate: so that it may be safely 
assured, tliat at least three millions of money 
is annually expended on omnibus faros iu 
London. 

The extant of individual travel performed 
by some of the omnibus drivers is enormous. 
One man told me that he had driven his 
“ bus ” seventy. two miles (twelve stages of six 
miles) every day for six years, with tho ex- 
ception of twelve miles less ©very second 
Sunday, so that this man had driven in six 
years 179,568 miles. 
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Obigin op Omnibuses. 

This vast extent of omnibus transit has 
l)ecn the growtli of twenty years, as it was not 
until tlio 4th July, 1829, that Mr. Shillibeer, 
now the* propijetor of the patent mourning 
coaches, started the first omnibus. Some 
works of authority as books of reference, 
have represented that ]\Ir. ShUlibeer’s first 
omnibus ran from Ohnriiig -cross to Green- 
wich, and that the chai’ge for outside and 
inside jjlaces was the same. Such was not 
the case; the first omnibus, or rather, the 
first pair of those vehicles (for Mr. Shillibeer 
strutted two), ran from the Bank to the York- 
sliii’c Stingo. Neither could the charge out 
and in be the same, as there were no outside 
])assengers. Mr. Shillibeer was a naval officer, 
and in his youth stepped fl’oni a midshipman’s 
duties into the business of a coach -builder,* 
he learning that business from the late Mr. 
Hatchett, of Long Acre. Mr. Shillibeer then 
establibhed himself in Paris as a builder of 
English caiTiages, a demand for which had 
sprung up after the peace, when the current 
of English travel was directed strongly to 
Eroncc. In this speculation IMr. Shillibeer 
as eminently successful. He built carriages 
for Piince Polignac, and others of the most 
intluentiid men uniter the dynasty of the elder 
branch of the Bouibons, and hail a bazaar for 
the sale of Ins vehicles. He was thus oceu- 
I)ied in Paris in 1810, when M, Lafitto first 
started the omnibuses wliiili ai'e now so 
common and so well niannged in the French 
capital. Lafitte was the banker (afterwiu'ds 
the minister) of Louis Philippe, and the most 
active man in establishing the Messageries 
Iloyales. Five or six y«'ars after tho omni- 
buses had been Huccessrully introduced into 
I’aris, Mr. Sliillibcer was employed by M. 
1-alitte to build two in a supeiior style. In 
executing this order, ]\[r. Shillibeer thought 
that so eomfortablo and rconomical a mode of 
conveyance might be advantageously intro- 
duced in LoTidon. He accordingly disposed 
of his Parisian establishment, ami came to 
London, and sUuled liis omnibus as I have 
narrated. In order that tho introduction might 
have every chance of success, and have the 
full prestige of res])ectabilily, Mr. Shillibeer 
brought over with him from Paris two youths, 
both the sons of British naval officers ; and 
these young gentlemen ■were for a few weeks 
his “conductCi’s.” They were smailly di’cssed 
in “blue cloth and togs,” to use the words of 
my infomaiit, after the fashion of Lafitte’s con- 
ductors, each dress costing Oi. Their address- 
ing any foreign passenger in French, and the 
French stylo of the affair, gave rise to an 
opinion tliat Mr. Shillibeer was a Frenchman, 
and that tlie English were indebted to a fo- 
I'oign^ for the improvement of their vehiculaiy 
transit, whereas Mr. Shillibeer had served in i 
the British navy, and was bom in Tottenham- ' 


court-road. His speculation was particularly 
and at once successful. His two vehicles 
carried each twenty-two, and wore filled every 
journey. The foim "was that of tho present 
omnibus, hut larger and roomier, as tho 
twenty-two were all accommodated inside, no- 
body being outside but the driver. Three 
horses yoked abreast were used to draw these 
carriages. 

There were for many days, until the novelty 
wore off, crowds assdlnbled to sco the omni- 
hiises start, and many ladies and gentlemen 
took their places in them to tho Yorkshire 
Stingo, in order that they might have the 
pleasure of lidiiig back again. Tho fare was 
one shilling for the whole and sixpence fur 
half th(! distanc*"‘, and euclx omnibus made 
twelve journeys to and fro every day. Thus 
Mr. Shillibeer estahlislieil a diversity of fares, 
regulated hy distmice; a regulation which was 
afterwards in a gr«jfit measure abfmdonetl hy 
omnibus proprietors, ami then re-established 
on our present threepenny and six])enny pay- 
ments, the “long uns” and tho “ shoit tins." 
Mr. Shillihecr’s receipts tvere 100/. a- week. 
At first he provided a few books, chiefly maga- 
zines, for the perusal of his customers ; but 
this peripatetic library was discontinued, for 
tho customers (I give tho words of my in- 
formant) “boned tho hooks.” When the 
young - gentlemen conductors retired from 
their posts, they were succeeded hy persons 
hired by Mr. Sliillibcer, and liberally paid, 
who were attired in a sort of velvet livery. 
Manj' weeks liad not idajised before Mr. Sliilli- 
heer found a falling oft‘ in lii.s receipts, although 
he ascertained that thi're was no falling off in 
tho public su]>port of his omnibuses. Ho ob- 
tained information, however, that the persons 
in his employ robbed him of at least 20/. a- week, 
retaining that sum out of the receipts of the two 
omnibuses, and that they had boasted of their 
clcvcniess and their lucrativf" situations ot a 
champagne supper at the Yoiksliire Stingo. 
Tins necessitated a change, wlucli Mr. Shilli- 
heer effected, in his men, but mtliout prose- 
cuting the offenders, and still it seemed thaf 
defalcations continued. That they continued 
was soon shown, and in “ a stiiking manner," 
as I was told. As an experiment, Mr. 
Sliillibeer expended 300/. in the construction 
of a machine fitted to the steps of an omnibus 
which should record tho number of passeu- 
gi'rs as th(iy trod on a plate in enteiing and 
leaving the vehicle, arranged on a similar 
principle to tho tell-tales in use on our toll- 

bridges. Tho inventor, hlr. , now of 

Woolwich, himself w'orkod the omnibus con- 
taining it for a fortnight, and it supplied a 
correct index of the number of passengers ; 
but at the fortnight’s end, one evening after 
lark, tlie invimtor was hustled aside while 
waiting at tlie Yoiksliire Stingo, and in a 
minute or two the machine was smashed by 
some unknown men with sledge-hammers. 
Mr. Sliillibeer tlien had recourse to the use 
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of such clocks as were used in the French 
ouinihuses as a check. It was puldicly notified 
that it was the husiness of the conductor to 
move the hand of the clock a f(iven distance 
v’hen a passenger entered tlie vehicle, hut 
this plan did not succeed. It is common in 
France for a passenger to inform the pro- 
prietor of any neglect on the part of his 
‘-rrvant, hut Mr. Sbillibeer never received any 
9U( ]i intimation in London. 

Jn the meantime Mr. Shillibecr’s success 
cr-ntinued, for ho insured punctuality and 
ciAiUty; and the cheapness, cleanliness, and 
• biiiaii-ncss of his oiniiihnses, wc^re in most 
ndvantngf'ous contrast with tluj high charges, 
dirt, diiigijiesH, and rudenesvS nf the dri\ors 
of ninny of the “ short stages.’’ The 
short - stage proprietors were loud in thf'ir 
lailings against what they were pleased to 
describe as a French innovation. In the 
course of from six to nine months j\lr. Sl'illi. 
hecr had twelve oninihust's at work. Tlie 
new omnihuses raiv from the flank to Fad- 
dingtoii, both by the route of llolboni and 
Otc fold -street, as well as by Finslmry and the 
N('\\ - road. Mr. ShilUhi'cr feels conviiu’od, 
that had he started fifty omnibuses instead of 
two in the first instance, a fortune miglit have 
been realised. In IHtll-h his omnihuses 
became general in the gi'eat street thorough 
fares ; and ns the short stages were run oti’ 
the road, the propri(‘tors started omnibuses in 
opposition to Mr. Shiiliheer. The first otnni- 
hnses, liowexor, started after Mr, Shilliheer’s 
were not in (»pposition. They were the Cale- 
donians, and wore the jiroperty of Mr. Shilli- 
he«T's brother-in-law. third started, which 
were two-horse vehicles, were foolishly enough 
called “Les Dames Blanches;” hut as tlie 
name gave rise to much low wit in Equivoques 
it was ahamloned. The onginal omnibuses 
were called “ Sliilliheers " on the panels, from 
th ' name of their originator ; and the name is 
still prevaliMit on those conveyances in New 
York, which affords us another proof that not 
in his own country is a benefactor honoured, 
until perhaps his death makes honour as 
little worth as an epitaph. 

The oi)position omnibuses, however, con- 
tinued to increase ns more and more short 
stages were abandoned; and one oppositionist 
called Ills omnibuses “Shilliheers,” so that tlie 
ri'al and the sham Shillilicers were known in 
tlie streets. The opposition hecaiiie fiercer. 
The “ busses,” ns they came to he called in a 
A ear or two, crossed each other and raced or 
drove their ])oles recklessly into the back of 
cue anotlu'r; and accidents and squahhles 
and loiteiiiig grew so frequent, and the time 
of the police magistrates was much occupied 
with “ omnibus hiisiness,’’ that in 183*2 the 
matter was mentioned in Parliament as a nui- 
Minco reiiuiring a remedy, and in 1833 a Bill 
A^as hrcuight in by the Government and passed 
1'»r the “ Regulation of Ornnihuscs (as well as 
ollu r con^'eya^lce8) in and near the metropo- 


lis.” Two sessions after, Mr. Aldemou Wood 
brought in a hill for the better regulation of 
omnibuses, which was also passed, and one of 
the provisions of the bill was thUt the drivers 
and conductors of omnibuses should he 
licensed. The office of Registrar of Licenses 
was promised by a noble lord in office to Mr. 
Shiiliheer (as 1 am informed on good autho- 
rity), but the appointment was given to the 
present Commissioner of the City Police, and 
the office next to the principal was offered to 
Mr. Sliillibeer, which that gentleman declined 
to accept. The reason assigned for not ap- 
pointing him to the registrarship was that ho 
Avas couiieeted A\dtli omnilmses. At the be- 
ginning of 1831, I\rr. Shiiliheer abandoned his 
metro]>olitan trade, and began running omui- 
huses from London fo Greenwich and Wool- 
wich, employing 120 carriages and 1‘20 horses ; 
hut the iniireaso of shiamers and the opening 
of the GreciiAvich Railway in 1835 affected his 
trade so materially, that Mr. Shillilx'er fell 
into arreai* Avith liis payments to the Stamp 
Office, and seizures of his property and re- 
scizures after money avos paid, entailed such 
h(‘avy expenses, and such a hindrance to Mr. 
Shillibeer’s business,' that his failure ensued. 

I have been thus someAvlint full in my 
detail of Mr. Shillibeer’s career, as his proc»' 
dnros are, in tnitli, the history of the transit 
of the metropolis as regards omnibuses, I 
conclude this portion of the subject with the 
folloAving extracts from a parliamentary paper, 
“ Suppleiiiont to the A’otos and Proceedings, 
Veneris, 7° die Julii, 1813,” containing the 
petition of George Shiiliheer. 

“ That in 1810, and after several years 
of incessant application, the Lords of tho 
Treasury caused Mr. Gordon, their then 
linaucial secretary, to enquire into your peti- 
tioner’s case ; and so fully satisfied was that 
gentleman Avith the hardships and cruel Avrongs 
Avhioh the department of StJimps and Taxi's 
bad inflicted upon your petitioner, that he 
(Mr. Gordon) promised, on behalf of the 
Lords of the Treasury, early redress should 
be granted to your petitioner, either by a 
Government appointment adequate to the loss 
ho had sustained, or pecuniaiy compensation 
for the injustice Avhich, upon a thorough in- 
Aestigation of the facts, Mr. Gordon assured 
your petitioner he had fully established, to tho 
satisfaction of the Lords of the Treasury. 

“ That in proof of the siiici3rity of Mr. 
Gordon, he, in his then official capacity of 
seeret»u*y to the said Lords of her Majesty’s 
Treasury, applied, in Apiil 181], to the then 
heads of two Government departments, viz. 
the Marquess of Nonnanhy and the Right 
Hon. Henry Laboucherc, to appoint your pe- 
titioner ‘ Inspector General of Public Car- 
riages,’ or some appointment in the Railway 
department at the Board of Trade ; but these 
applications being unsuccessful, Mr. Gordon 
applied and obtained for your petitioner the 
promise of one of tho twenty-five appointments 
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of IteoeiTOr-Oeneral of County Courts (testi- 
monials of your petitioner’s fitness bcmjf at 
the Treasury^ the bill for establishing which 
was then in progress through rarliaint'iit. 

“ That shortly after your petitioner’s claims 
had been admitted and redress promised by 
the Lords of the Treasury, Mr. (jordon re- 
signed his situation of secretary, and on the 
6th May, 1841, your petitioner again saw Mr. 
Gordon, who assured jour petitioner that but 
for the fact of the miscellaneous estimates 
being made up and passed for tliat year, your 
petitioner’s name should liavc b(‘eu plac(3d in 
them for a grant of r)000/., further observing 
that your petitioner’s was a case of very great 
liardship and injustice, and assuring }oiir 
])etitioner that ho (]\lr. Gordon) would not 
quit the Treasury without stating to liis suc- 
cessor that jour petitioner’s case was one of 
peculiar severity, and deserved iimiiediatfi at 
tention and redress.” 

And so tlie matter remains A iiiuallj at an end. 

J will now give tlio regulatiuus and statistics 
of the Frencli omnibuses, which I am eiiabletl 
to do througli the kindness of a gentleman to 
whom 1 am indebted for much valuablt* infor- 
mation. 

As the regulations of the French I'ublic 
conveyances (dcs voiturrs faisant. le trauspori 
en commun) arc generally consideied to liavc 
woi'ked admirably well, I present a digest of 
them, 'file earlier enactments provide for the 
numbering of tlie conveyances uiul for the 
licensing of all connected with tln'in. 

The laws whicli pruvidii the regulations are 
of the following dates: Icmimoiato them to 
slioAv how closely the French Government has 
attended to the management of hired veliicles. 
Dec. 14, 1780; Aug. li, 1700; 0 Vendemiaire, 
An VJ. (Sep. 30, 1707); 11 Friniairc, An 
VII. (Dec. 1, 1798) ; 12 Messidor, An Vlll. 
(July 1, 1800; 3 llrumairc, Au iX. (Oct. 
30, 1800); Dec. 30, 1818; July 23, dH20 ; 
Aug. 1, 1820; March 20, 1836; Sep. 1 
1838, and Jan. 5, 1816. The 471st, 471lh, 
470 th, and 481tli Articles of the Penal Code 
also relate to this subject. 

The piincipal regulations now in force are 
the following : — 

The proprietors of all public conveyances 
(for hire) shall bo numbored, licensed, and 
find such security as shall bo satisfactory to 
the authorities. 10 very proprietor, before ho 
can change the locality of his establishment, 
is bound to give forty-eight hours’ notice of 
his intention to remove. The sale of such 
establishments can only be effected by un- 
dertakers {enlreprcncurs)^ <luly autliorised 
for the purpose; and the privilege of the 
undertaker is not transferable, either wholly 
or partially, without tho sanction of the 
authorities. The proprietoi’s cannot employ 
any conductoi's, drivers, or porters, but such 
as have a license or permit {permis dc con- 
dnirCf &c). Neither can a muster retain or 
transfer any such permit if the holder of it 
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have left hi.s service; it must be given up 
within twenty- four horn’s at the prefecture 
(chief office) of police, and tho date of the 
man’s entering and leaving his employ must 
be inscribed by his late master on the back of 
tho documenti Proprietors miistkeep a register 
of the names and abodes of their drivers and 
conductors, and of their numbers as entered 
ill tlio books of tho pn'fccture ; al^o a daily 
entry of the number*; of the, vehicles in use, as 
engraved on the plates alfi-vod to them, and a 
rt'cord of the conduct of the men to Avhom 
they have beiai entrusted. N o propj ietor to bo 
allowed to employ a driver or conductor wJiose 
piTiiiit tliroiigli ill-conduct or any eaiisi' has 
been withdiawn. In case of tho contravention 
of this regulalioii by any one, the jiiying {fa 
circulation) of his carnage is to be slojiped, 
eith(*r temporarily or detinitely. No carriage 
shall bo entrusted to eitlier drivea- or con- 
ductor, if eitlier be in a slate of evident un- 
fdeanliness {malproprcie). No horse known to 
be vicious, diseased, or incapable of work, is to 
be employcal. 

Tho condiudors are to maintain .order in 
their vehicles, and to observe that tho passen- 
gers jilace tliemselves so as not to incom- 
mode* one anoth(‘r. I’liey arc not to take 
mor(3 persons tlian (liey are autliorised to 
convey, wJiicli number must be notified in tlie 
interior and on tlie exterior of the omnibus. 
They arc also forbidden to admit individuals 
who may be drunk, or clad in a iminiierto 
disgust or annov the oilier ])asBi*ngftrs ; neither 
must they admit dogs, or snIhT persons wlio 
may drink, sing, or smoke to remain in the 
carriages; m^itlier must tlii*y caiTy parcels 
which, from their size, or the nature of their 
contents, may incommode tli(3 passengci’s. 
Conductors must not give the coachman the 
w'ord to go on until each passenger leaving the 
omnibus i^iall have (piitted the footstoji, or 
until (*ach passenger entering tho omnibus 
linll have be(3n seated. Eve.ry person so 
entering is to bo asked wliero lie wishes to ho 
set down. All property left in the omnibus 
to be conveyed to the prefecture of police. It 
is, moreoviT, the conductor's business to light 
tli(3 carriage lamps after night-fall. 

The drivers, before tliey can be allowed 
to exercise tlicir jirofession, must produce 
testimonials as to their possessing the ne- 
cessary skill. They ai^e not to gallop I heir 
lioi'ses uiidi'i’ any circumstances wdiatcvei*. 
They are required, moreover, to drive slowly, 
or at a walk {aujmH)^ in the markets and in the 
narrow streets wliere only two carriages can 
pass abreast, at the desetent of the bridges, 
and in all parts of the imblic ways wdieri 
there may be a stoppage or a ra])id slope. 
Wherever the width of the streets permits it, 

I tho omnibus niU'^t be driven at least three feet 
I from the houses, where there is no footpath 
j (trotloir); and where lliere is a footpath, two feet 
I from it. They must, as much as possible, keep 
’ the wheels of their vehicle out of tho gutters. 
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No driver or coudiiotor can exercise liis 
profession under the age of eighteen; and be- 
fore being authorised to do so, he must show 
that his morals and ti’ustworthiiiess ore sucli 
as to justify his appointment. ( The ordon- 
nmee then prorides for the licensing, at the 
cost of 70c., of these officers, by the police, in 
llio way J have already described.) They arc 
not permitted to smoko wliile at their work, 
nor to take off their coats, even during the 
sultriest weathor. The omnibuses ime to pull 
up on the riglitdiand side of tlic stroet ; but if 
, there he any hindrance, tlien on the left. 


In order to prevent the inconvenience of 
loo rigidly detined roiiii'S, a system of iiiter- 
coramunication lias bciMi oBtablished. At a 
given point {bureau dcs correspoudaucfs), a 
passenger may always be ti-ansl'crj’cd to another 
omnibus, the conductor giving him a free 
ticket; and so may reach his destination, or 
the nearest point to it, from any of the start- 
ing-places. This system now exists, but veiy 
partially, on some of the London lines. 

The number conveyed by a ravisian omni- 
bus is fixed at 10 ; each vehicle is to be drawn 
by two horses, and is to unite “ all tlu* con- 
ditions of solidity, commodiousuoss, and ele- 
gance that may he desii’able.” Tn order to 
ensure these conditions, the French (Jovern- 
ment directs in what manner every omnibus 
shall ho built. Those built prior to the jwo- 
mulgation of the ordonnance (Aug. 12, 1840), 
regulating the constniction of these vehicles, 
are stiU allowed to ho “in circulation;” but 
after the 1st .of January, 1852, no omnibus not 
constructed in exact accordance with the de- 
tails laid down irill be allowed “ to circulate.” 
The height of the omnibus is fixed, as well as 
the length and tlie mdth ; the circumference 
of tlie wheels, the adjustment of tlie springs, 
the hanging of the body, the formation of the 
ventilators, the lining and cushioning of the 
interior, the dimensions of the footsteps, and 


The foregoing regulations ( tlie infhictions of ' 
which are punishable through the ordinary 
tribunals) do not materially differ from those I 
of our own country, though they may be more 
stiingently enforced. The other provisions, 
however, are m aterially diflbrent. The French 
Government fixes the amount of fare, pre- 
scribes the precise route to be observed and 
the time to be kept, and limits tlie number of 
omnibuses. On the 12th August, 184fi, they 
were 387 in number, running along 30 lines, 

I which are classed under the liead of 12 routes 
I {enf reprises) ^ in the following order:— i 


the disiiosition of tlie lamps, which ore three ' 
111 number. I 

uri-aiigenu'nts, wbc'ro a footpath is not 1 
known in the streets of Paris, and a gutter is j 
ill existence, an* tob^nxbly significant of dis. i 
tinctions between the sti’cets of the Frencli i 
and l^nglish capitals. 

I shall now pass to the consideration of the i 
English vehicles as they are ut present con- 
ducted. 

Omnibus PnoruiETons. 

The “ labourers ” immediately connected 
with the trade in omnibuses are the proprie- j 
tors, drivers, conductors, and time-keepers. > 
Those less immediately hut still in connexion j 
witli tlie trade are the “ odd men ” and the j 
horsekeepers. • ^ ! 

The earlier history of omnibus proprietors 
presents but a series of struggles and ruinous : 
lawsuits, one proprietor with another, until ' 
many were ruined ; and then several opposed i 
companies or individuals coalesced or agreed ; 
and these proprietaries now present a united, 
and, I believe, a prosperous body. They pos- 
sess in reality a monopoly in omnibus con- , 
veyanco ; but I am assured it would not be , 
easy under any other plan to serve the pubhe 
better. All the proprietors of omnibuses may 


Route*. 

No. of Lines. 

No of 
Carri.igca. 

Nor. according 
to tho LicensoB. 

1 Omnibus Orlonuaisos 
and Diligeatos .... 

) 

151 

1 to 151 

2 Dames reitnics .... 

3 

20 

152 to 180 

3 Tricyles 

1 

11 

181 to 101 

4 b’avorib's 

4 

47 

102 to 238 

5 Deal’ll ai SOS 

o 

10 

230 to 257 

(5 Citadiiies 

2 

10 

25K to 270 

7 Datigiiollos — ga/cilcs 

2 

JO 

271 to 280 

8 ITirondolb’S 

2 

00 i 

200 to 010 

!) Parisicniios 

3 

00 

320 to 052 

10 Constim tines 

1 

12 

053 to 004 

11 Fjxcellcutos 

2 1 

15 

305 to 070 

12 Gaul oi SOS 

1 i 

8 

OHO to 387 


on 

387 
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be said to bo in tinion, as they act systemaU- given. One plan now in practice is to engage 
cttlly and by arrangement, one proprietary with a well-dressed woman, sometimes accompanied 
another. Tkeir profits are, of course, ap- by a child, and she travels by tho omnibus ; 
portioned, like those of other joint-stock com- and immediately on leaving it, fills up a paper 
panies, according to the number of sliares for the proi)rietor, showing the number of 
held by indhidual members. On each roTite insides and outs, of short and long fares, 
one member of the proprietary is appointed This method, howe.ver, does not ensure a 
(“ directed ’’) by his co-proprietors. The di- tliorougli accuracy. It is difficult for a woman, 
rectory may bo- classed as the “ executive de- who must take such a place in the vehicle as 
partiirenf’ of the body. The director can can get, to ascerfciin the precise number of 
iliH]daco a driver on a week’s notice : hut by outsides and their respective fares. So diffi- 
soiiie directors, who piido tlicmstdYos on deal- cult, tluit I aiu assured sucli n person has 
iiig Bummanly, it seems that the week’s notice returned a smaller number than was actually • 
is now and tljen dispensed w’ith. The con- conveyed. One, genlleninn who was formerly 
due, tor lit.' can displace at a day’s notice. 'Phe an oiniiilius proprieloi’, told me he employed a 
‘'odd mt'U ” sometimes supply the places of “ladylike,” ami, as lie believed, trusty woman, 
til-' so discharget] until a meeting of ns n “cheek;” hut by some means tlio cmi- 

tbe proprietary, lield monthly for the most doctors found ont the calling of the “ lady- 
inn 1, vdimi mnv officers are ai^pointed ; there like” woimni, tnnih'd her, and she made veiy 
being uiways an ahundnnee of applicants, who favonrnhlo returns for the conductors. An- 
seml or carry in testimonials of their fitness other lady was observed h} a conductor, who 
from ]iersons known to the proprietors, or bears an excellent character, and who men- 
knowu to rt'side on the line of the ronto. The tinned the circumstance to me, to carry a 
director may indeed appoint -either driver or small hag, from vliicdi, whenever a passenger 
comluotor at his discri'tion, if he see good got out, she drew, not very di'ftly it would 
reason to do so. The driver; hoivevcr, is seem, a bean, and placed it in one glove, us 
generally apiiointed and jiaid by the proiirie- ladies caiTy their sixjiences for the fare, or a 
tor, A\liile tho comluctor is nioi’o iiarticiilarly pc^a, and placed it in the other. Thisiu’ocess, 
the servant of tlio asHociation, The proprie- tlie conductor felt assiuu'd, was “a check;” 
taries have so far a monopoly of the road, that that the beaus indicated tho “ long iins,” and 
they allow no new omnibuses to bo started ilio peas tbe “short urns:’’ so, when tli(3 
U])on it. If a speculator should be bold cnougli unhappy w'oman desired to bo put dow'n at 1U(J 
to start new conveyances, th<3 pre-existing pro- bottom of Cheapside on a wintry overling, ho 
prietavics put a gn'ateriiumbe)!’ of conveyances contrived to bind her in tho viu'y thick(3st of 
on the route, so that none are ivell filled; tho mud, handing lior out 'with great polito- 
and one of the old ])roprietaiies ^ehiclesim- ness. J may liere observe, before 1 onh^r 
mediately precedes tin; omnibus of the specn- upon tb<3 siilijcct, that the men who have 
hit or, and another immediately follow's it; and maintained a character for integrity regard 
thus threo vehicles arc on tho ground, which the clu'cks with gri'iit, hittorness, as tJioy 
may yield only customers for one : hence, as naturally feel more annoyed at being siis- 
tho whole uunibcT on the route has been peclisl than men wiio may he dishonestly in- 
largely ineveas^'d, not ono omnibus is well dined. Another condi\t‘tor onco found a me- 
iilletl, and tho sp«'Cubttor mustin all probability morandum-book in liis omnibus,in wdiich woro 
be ruined, wliilo the associated proprietors regularly entered the “longs” and “shorts.” 
sufter blit a t('m])orary loss. So well is this One proprietor told mo ho had onco em- 
now understood, tliaf, no ono seems to think ployed rdigious nic'n as conductors; “hut,” 
of embarking his money in tlio omnibus trade said he, “ they grew into thieves. A Method- 
unlcss bo “ buys bis times,” that is to say, ist parson engaged ono of his sons to mo — 
unless he arranges by imrchase; and a “new it’s a good while ago— and was quite iridig- 
niau’’ w’ill often pay 400/. or 500/. for his nant that I over made any question about the 
“times,” to have the ijrivilcge of running his young man’s houest 3 % ns he was strictly and 
vehicles on a given route, and at given periods ; religiously brought up ; but he turned out one 
in other words, for tho privilege of becoming a of the worst of the whole hatch of them,” 
recognised proprietor. ^ One check resorted to, as a conductor informed 

Tho proprietors pay their servants tbirly, as me, was found out by them, A lady enh'rod 
a general rule ; while, as a universal rule, the omnibus carrying a brown- pape.r parcel, 
they rigidly exact sobriety, punctuality, and loosely tied, and making a tear on the edge of 
cloanliness. Their great difficulty, all of them the paper for every “short” passenger, and a 
concur in stating, is to ensui’e honesty. Every deept'i- tear for every “ long.” This difficulty 
proprietor insists upon tho excessive difficulty in thiding a check w^lmre an indefinifo amount 
of trusting men with uncounted money, if the of j.ioucy passes through a man’s hands — and 
men feel there is no efficient check to ensure I am by ‘no means disposed to undoiwalue the 
to their employers a knowledge of tbe exact difficulty— has led to a summary course of 
amount of their daily receipts. Several plans procedure, not unattended by serious evils, 
have been resorted to in order to obtain the It appears that men are now discharged sud- 
desired check. Mr. Shillibeer’s I have already dcnly, at a moment’s notice, and with no 
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reason assigned. If a reason be demanded, 
the answer is, “ You are not wanted, any 
longer.*’ Probably, the discharge is on ac- 
count of the man’s lionesty being suspected. 
But whether the suspicion be well founded or 
unfounded, the consequences are equally 
serious to the individual discharged ; for it is 
a rule observed by the proprietors not to em- 
ploy any man discharged from another line. 
He will not be employed, I am assured, if he 
can produce a good character ; and even if the 
“ 'bus he worked ” liad been discontinued as 
no longer required on that route. New men, 
* who are considered unconnected with all versed 
in omnibus tricks, arc appointed ; and tliis 
course, it was intim[ited to me veiy strongly, 
was figreeable to the propiielors for two 
i-easons — as widely extending their patron- 
age, and as always placing at their comm and 
a large body of unemidoyed men, wliose ser- 
vices can at any time be called into requisition 
at reduced wages, sliould “ slop-drivers ’ be 
desirable. It is next to impossible, I was 
further assured, for a man discharged from an 
omnibus to obtain other employ. It' the 
director goes so far as to admit that he lias 
nothing to allege against the man’s (haracier, 
lie will yet give no reason for Ids discharge; 
mid an inquirer naturally imputi's the with- 
holding of a reason to the mei’cy of the di- 
ri‘ctor, 

Omnibus Dtuvrus. 

The driver is pind by the week. IJis re- 
muneration is 31.S. a-week on most of Ilu‘ 
lines. On others he receives and his hox 
-—that is, the allowance of a fare eacdi journey 
for a seat outside, if a scat be so occupied. 
In line weather this hox iilaii is more remune- 
rative to the driver than the lixed payment of 
dlif. ; but ill W('t wi'uther ho may receive 
nothing from the box. 'riic axernge then the 
}enr through is only 01s. a- week; or, perhaps, 
rather more, as on some days in sultry weather 
the driver may make 6.s., if tlio ’bus do hveUe 
jouviK'ys,” from bis box. 

The omnibus drivers have been butebers, 
farmers, horsebreakers, cheesemongers, old 
stage-coachmen, broken-doxvn gentlemen, turf- 
meii, gentlemen’s seiwants, gi’ooms, and a very 
MU all sprinkling of mechanics. Nearly all 
can rend and Avrite, the exception being de- 
scribed to me as a singularity ; but tlicro tu*e 
such exceptions, and all must have produced 
good characters before their appointment. 
'J’he majority of them arc married men with 
families; their residences being in all parts, 
and on both sides of the Thames. I did not 
hear of any of the AAuves of coachmen in regular 
employ working for the slop -tailors. “We 
can keep our Avives too respectable for that,’’ 
one of them said, in answer to my inquiry. 
Their children, too, are generally sent to 
school ; frequently to the national schools, 
'i'heir work is exceedingly hard, their lives 


being almost literally spent on the coach-box. 
The most of them must enter “the yard” at 
a quarter to eight in the morning, and must 
see that the horses and carriages are in a 
proper condition for work; and at half-past 
eight they start on their long day’s labour. 
They perform (I speak of the most frequented 
lines), twelve journeys during the day, and 
are so engaged until a quarter-past eleven at 
night. Some are on their box till past mid- 
night. During these hours of labour they 
liavc twelve “ stops ;” half of ten and half of 
fifteen minutes’ duration. They generally 
breakfast at homo, or at a coffee-shop, if un- 
married men, before they stait; and dine at 
th<3 inn, Avhere the omnibus almost invariably 
stops, at one or other of its destinations.* If 
the driver be distanj from his home at his 
dinner hour, or be unrnaiTied, he arranges to 
(lino at the public-house; if near, his wife, or 
one of his children, brings liim his dinner in 
a. coA^ered basin, some of them being provided 
A\i(li liot-Avater plates to keep the contents 
Iirojicrly warm, and that is usually eaten at 
the piiblic-liouse, Avith a pint of beer for the 
accompanying beverage. The relish witli 
aaIucIi a man A\ho has been employed s(weral 
hours in tho open air enjoys his dinner can 
easily be uudei'stood. But if his dinner is 
brought to him on one of his shorter trips, he 
ol’teu lioars tho cry before Jio has completed 
his nu'al, “'Time’s up!” and ho carries the 
1 ('mains of his repast to he consumed at his 
next resting-i)Jace. His tea, if brought to liim 
by his family, he often drinks withm the om- 
nibus, if there he an opportunity. Sonic cany 
their dinners witli them, and cat them cold. 
All these men live “ Avell ;” that is, they have 
sufiicient dinners of animal food every day, 
Avith beer. They are strong and healthy men, 
for their calling reepures both strength and 
health. Each dri\er, (as Avell as the time- 
keeper and conductor), is licensed, at a y('arly 
cost to him of bs. From a driver I had the 
folloAving statoinent: — 

“I liaA’^e been a driver fourteen years. I 
was brought up as a builder, but had friends 
that Avns using horses, and I sometimes as- 
sisted them in driving and grooming when I 
was out of Avork. I got to like that sort of 
Avork, and thought it Avould he better than my 
oAvii business if I could get to be connected 
with a ’bus; ami I had friends, and first got 
employed as a time-keeper; but I’ve been a 
driver for fourteen years. I’m now paid by 
tlic Aveek, and not by ^e box. It’s a fair 
payment, but Ave must liA*c well. It’s hard 
work is mine ; for I never have any rest but a 
few minutes, except every other Sunday, and 
then only two hours ; that ’s the time of a 
journey there and back. If I was to ask leave 
to go to church, and then go to work again, I 
know what answer there would be — ‘‘You can 
go to church as often as you like, and we can 
get a man who doesn’t want to go there.’ 
Tho cattle I drive are equal to gentlemen's 
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ca?VagC"hor8es. One I've driven five years, 

and I believe she was worked five years before Omnibus Conbuctobs. 

I drove her. It’s very hard work for the 
horses, but I don’t know that they are over- The conductor, who is vulgarly known aj 
worked in ’busses. The starting after stopping the “ cad,” stands on a small projection at the 
is the hardest work for them; it’s such a end of the omnibus; and it is his oflBce to 
terrible strain. I’ve felt for the poor things admit and set down every passenger, and to 
on a wet night, with a ’bus full of big people, receive the amount of fare, for which amount 
I think that it ’s a pity that anybody uses a he is, of course, responsible to his employers, 
bearing rein. There 's not many uses it now. He is paid 4s. a-day, which he is allowed to 
It bears up a horse’s head, and he can only go stop out of tlie morfies he l eccives. He fills 
on pulling, pulling up a hill, one way. Take up a waybill each journey, with the number of 
oft' his bearing rein, and he’ll relievo the strain passengers. I find that nearly all classes have 
on him by bearing down his head, and flinging given a quota of their number to the list of • 
his weight on the collar to help him pull. If conductors. Among them are grocers, drapers, 
a man had to caiTy a weight up a hill on his shopmen, barmen, printers, tailors, shoe- 
back, how would he like to have his head tied makers, clerks, joiners, saddlers, coach-build- 
back? Perhaps you may have noticed Mr. ers, porters, town-travellers, carriers, and fish- 

’s horses pull the ’bus up Ilolbom Hill, mongers. Unlike tlio drivers, the majority of 

They’re tightly borne up ; but then they are the conductors are unmarried men ; but, per- 
very fine animals, fat and fine : there ’s no haps, only a mere majority. As a matter of 
such cattle, perhaps, in a London ’bus — ^least- necessity, cveiy conductor must be able to 
ways there ’s none better — and they’re home road and write. ’I'hey are discharged more 
up for show. Now, a jib-horse won’t go in a frequently than the drivers ; but they require 
bearing rein, and will without it. I’ve seen good characters before their appointment, 
that myself; so what can he the use of it? Prom one of them, a very intelligent man, I 
It *8 just teasing the poor things for a sort of had the following statement : — 
fashion. I must keep exact time at every “I am 35 or 8C, and have been a conductor 
place where a time-keeper ’s stationed. Not a for six years. Before that I was a lawyer’s 
minute ’8 excused — there’s a fine for the least clerk, and then a picture-dealer; but didn’t 
delay. I can’t say that it's often levied ; but ;et on, though I maintained a good character, 
still we are liable to it. If I’ve been blocked, I’m a conductor now, but wouldn't be long 
I must make up for the block by galloping ; behind a ’bus if it wasn’t from necessity. It’s 
and if I’m seen to gallop, and anybody tells hard to get anything else to do that you can 
our people, I’m called over the coals. I must kce]> a wife and family on, for people won’t 
drive as quick with a thunder-rain pelting in have you from off a ’bus. The worst part of 
my face, and the roads in a muddle, and the ray business is its uncertainty, I may be dis- 
borses starting — I can't call it shying, I have 5harg(‘d any d«y, and not know for what. If 
’em too well in hand, — at every flash, just as I did, and I was accused unjustly, I might 
quick as if it was a fine hard road, and fine bring my action ; hut it’s merely, ‘ You’re not 
weather. It ’s not easy to drive a ’bus ; but I wanted.’ 1 think I’ve done better as a con- 
can drive, and must drive, to an inch: jes, liictor in but weather, or fine weather, than in 
sir, to half ttn inch. I know if I can get my wet; though I've got a good journey when it’s 
horses’ heads through a spiu’e, I can get my conuj on sliowtTy, as peoj)le was starting foi* or 
splinter-bar througli. I drive by my pole, starting from the City. I had ouo master, 
making it my centre. If I keep it fair in the wli(», when his ’bus came in full in the wet, 
centre, a carriage must follow, unless it’s used to say, ‘Tins is prime. Them’s God 
slippery weather, and then there 's no calcu- Almighty’s customers ; lie sent them,’ I’ve 
lating. I saw tlie first ’bus start in 1828. I heard him say so many a time. We get far 
heard the first ’bus called a Punch-and-Judy more ladies and children, too, on a fine day ; 
carriage, ’cause you could see the people inside they go more a shopping then, and of an 
without a frame. The shape was about the evening they go more to public places. I pay 
same as it is now, but bigger and heavier. A over my money every night. It runs from 
’bus changes horses four or five times a-day, 40,v. to 4/. 4s., or a little more on extraordinary 
according to the distance. There ’s no cruelty occasions. I have taken more money since 
to the horses, not a bit, it wouldn’t be allowed, the short uns were established. One day 
I fkney that ’busses now pay the proprietors before that I took only 18.s. There's three 
well. The duty was a-milo, and now it ’s riders and more now, where there w’as two 
l^d. Some companies save twelve guineas formiTly at the higher rate. I never get to a 
o-week by the doing away of toll-gates. The public place, whether it’s a chapel or a play- 
stablishing the threepennies — the short uns house, unless, indeed, I get a holiday, and that 
— ^has put money in their pockets. I’m an is once in two years. I’ve asked for a day’s 
learned man. A 'bus driver never has holiday and been refused. I was told I might 
time to look out for a wife. Every horse in take a week’s holiday, if I liked, or as long as I 
Stables has one day’s rest in every four ; lived. I’m quite ignorant of what’s passing in 
but it’s no rest for the driver.” the world, my time 's so taken up. We only 
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kiaow what’s -going on from hearing people 
talk in the ’bus. I never care to read the 
paper now, though I used to like it. If I have 
two minutes to spare, I’d rather take a nap 
than anything else. We know no more politics 
than tho backwoodsmen of Ainei’icu, because 
wo haven’t time to care about it. I’ve fallen 
asleep on my step as tho ’bus was going on, 
and almost fallen off. I have often to put up 
witli insolence Irom vulgar fellows, who think 
it fun to chaff a cad, as they cidl it. There ’s 
no help for it. Our masters won’t listen to 
complaints : if wo are not satisfied we can go. 
Conductors are a sober set of men. We must 
be sober. It takes every farthing of our Avages 
to live Avoll f'liougli, and keeiJ 
family. I noAca* kncAV hut ojk^ I eeto< filler on 
the road. He ’s gone off it now, Jiiid he looked 
as if he Avns going off fdtogtdher. The other 
(lay a ieelotaller on the ’bus saw mo nike a 
drink of heor, and he began to laliv to me 
about its being Avrong; but I diovc' him mad 
Avith argument, and the ifus^engers took part 
witli ]ue. I live one and a half mile ell' the 
idacc I start from. In summer I sometimes 
breakfast b(jfore I sUu't, In an inter, I noA'cr 
see iny three children, only as they’re i)i bod; 
and I never lioar their Aoi(5es, if flay don’t 
wake up early. If they oy al uiglit it don’t 
disturb me; I sleep so l)envy after nflieii 
hours’ work out in tho air. My wife doesn’t 
do anything hut mind the fanul}, and that’s 
plenty to do, with young children. My busi* 
ness is so uneorlain. Why, I knew a con- 
ductor who found ho had jiaid Ck/. short — he 
had left it in fi corner of his iiocket ; and he 
handed it over next morning, and Avas dis- 
charged for tliat — he was reckoned a fool. 
They say tlio shai|ier tho man Ilu‘ better tho 
’busman. Tliei’e’s fi great dc‘al in understand- 
ing the business, in keeping a sharp look-out 
for peo])le’s luiiliiig, and iu Avorluug tho time 
properly. If tbe conductor’s sIoav the driA'cr 
can’t get along; and if tho driver isn’t up to 
the mark tins conductor’s bothered. I've 
alwa} s kept time except once, and that was in 
such Ji fog, that T had to Avalk by the horses’ 
beads Avilli a link, and could liai’dly see my 
band Unit lield tbe link ; and after all I lost 
my 'bus, but it avuh all safe and right in the 
end. Wo’rc licensed iioav in Scotland-yard, 
They’re fffr civiller there than iu Lancaster- 
plfic.e. I hope, loo, they’ll be more particular 
in granting licenses. They used to gi-ant them 
day after day, find I hclievo made no inquiry. 
It ’ll he better iioav. I’ve never been lined ; if 
I had I should have to pay it out of my own 
pocket. If you plcjad guilty it ’s 5s. If not, 
and it’s vciy hard to iirovfj that you did display 
your badge properly if the City policeman — 
there’s alAvuys one on the look-out for us— • 
sAvears you didn’t, and summons you for that: 
or, if you plead not guilty, because you weren’t 
guilty, you may pay 1/. I don’t knoAv of the 
checks now ; but I know there ai-e such people. 
A man Avns discharged tbe other day beciiuso 


ho was accused of having returned thre^' out 
of thirteen short. He ofl^ed to make oath he 
was correct ; but it was of no use— he went.” 

Omnibus Timekeepers. 

Another class cmidoyod in the omnibus 
trade are tho timekeepers. On some routes 
there are live of these men, on others four. 
The timekeeper’s duty is to stai*tthe omnibus 
at the exact moment appointed by the pro- 
prietors, and to report any delay or iiTegulaiity 
in the arrival of the vehicle. His hours alo 
the same as those of the drivers and con- 
ductorft, hut as h(j is stationary his Avork is 
not so fatiguing. His remuneration is genc- 
ndly 21s. a week, but on some stations more. 
He must never leave the spot. A timekeeper 
on Kennington Common has 285. a week, lli' 
is employed 10 hours daily, and has a box to 
shelter him from the Aveather when it is foul. 
Ho has to keep time for forty ’busses. Tho 
men who may he seen in tho great thorough - 
fares noting every omnibus tbat.}>ft‘<‘<os, are 
not timekeepers; they arc employed by Govern- 
ment, HO that no omnibus may run on the hno 
Avithout paying the duty. 

A limokeopcr made the following statement 
to mo : — 

“1 Avus a grocer’s assistant, hut was out ol' 
place and had a friend who got mo a tinic- 
koexior’H office. 1 have 215. a week. Miuc's 
not har d AVork, but it's very tiling. You hardlv 
ever have a moment to call your own. If anc 
only hud our Sundays, like other Avorking- 
men, it AV'ould be a grand relief. It Avoiild be 
very easy to get au odd man to Avork eA(.v,v 
other Sunday, but masters erne nothing aboni 
Sundays. Some ’busses do stop running from 
11 to 1, but plenty keep running. Som(‘tim<’s 
I am so tiled of a night that I dare hardly 
sit down, for fear I should full asleep and lo^o 
my own time, and that Avould ho to lose my 
place. I think timekeepers continue longer 
in their jdaces than tho others. W'e ha\u 
nothing to do Avitli money- taking. I’m a 

single man, and get all my meals at the 

Imi. I dress my own dinners iu tho lap-room. 
I have my tea brought to mo from a cuffoi^- 
shop. I can’t he said to have any home — jus^t 
a bed to sleep in, as I’m never ten minutes 
aAvake in the house Avhere 1 lodge.” 

The “odd men” are, as their name impoits 
the men wlio are emiiloyed occasionally, or, as 
they term it, “ get odd jobs.” These fona a 
considerable portion of the unemployed. If a 
driver bo ill, or absent to attend a summons, 
or on any temporary occasion, the odd man is 
called upon to do tho work. For this tho odd 
man receives lOrf, a journey, to and fro. One 
of them gave mo the following account ; — 
“ I Avas brought up to a stable life, and had to 
shift for myself when I Avas 17, as my parents 
died tlien. It’s nine years ago. For two or 
three years, till Giis few montlis, I drove a ‘bus. 
1 AAUs di-Jch urged AAitli a Aveek’s notice, ana 
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duSifc know for what— it’s no use asking for a 
i-eason : I wasn’t wanted. I’ve been put to 
shifts since then, and almost everything’s 
pledged that could he pledged. I had a de- 
cent stock of clothes, but they’re all at my 
uncle’s# Last week I earned 3{f. 4</., the week 
before 1«. 8d., but this week I shall do better, 
tfly 55 . I have to pay I 5 . Od. a week for my 
garret.' Im’ a single man, and have nothing 
but a bed left in it now. I did live in a better 
place. If I didn’t get a bite and sup now and 
then with some of my old mates I think I 
couldn’t, live at all. Mine’s a wretched life, 
and a very bad trade.’’ 

Hackkev-Coach and Caumdn. 

I HAVE hew described the earnings ami con- 
ditions of the drivers and conductors of 
the London omnibuses, and I ))roceed, in 
<lue order, to treat of the Metropolitan llack- 
)iey-coach and Cabmen. In oilicial language, 
an omnibus is “ a Metropolitan Stuge-carriago,” 
and a “ cab” a “ Metropolitan Hackney ” one : 
the legal distinction being that the stage- 
caniages pursue a given route, and tlic pas- 
sengers are mixed, Avhile the fare is fixed by 
the proprietor j whereas the hackney-carriage 
plies for hire at an appoiided “ stand,” carries 
no one but the party hiring it, and the faro lor 
so doing is regulated by law. It is an olfence 
for the omnibus to stand still and ply fur hire, 
whereas the driver of tho cab is liable to be 


punished if he ply for hire while his vehicle is 
moving. 

According to the Occupation Abstract of 
1841, tho number of “Coachmen, Coach- 
guards, and Postboys” in Great Britain at 
that time was 14,409, of whom 13,013 were 
located in England, 1123 in Scotland, 205 in 
Woles, and only 138 in tho whole of tho 
British Isles. The returns for the metropolis 
were as follows 

r 

Coach, cub, and omnibus owners . 050 
Coachmen, coach and omnibus 
guards, and postboys . . 5428 

Grooms and ostlers • . . 2780 

llovse-dcalors and trainers . . 240 

Total . . . 0104 

In 1831 the number of “ coachowuers, 
drivers, grooms, I't'c.,*’ was only 1322, and tho 
“ horse-dealers, stable, liackney-coach, or lly- 
keepers,^’ 055, or 2047 in aU; so that, assuming 
tlieso returns to be correct, it follows that this 
class must have increased 7027, or more than 
(piadruided itself in ten years. 

'i'he returns since the abovo-mentioued 
periods, however, show a still more rapid ox- 
tensiou of the class. For these I am again 
indebted to the courtesy of the Commissioners 
<d‘ Police, for Avhoso consideration and assist- 
ance 1 have again to tender my wannest 
thanks. 


AKETURN OF THE NUMBER OF PERSONS LICENSED AS HACKNEY-DRIVERS, 
STAGE-DRIVERS, CONDUCTORS, AND WATERMEN, 

FR(\M THE YEARS 1843 TO 1850. 


Year. 

Hackney Olivers. 

Stage Drivers. 

CoiidiictorB. 

Wateimou. 

Total. 

1843 

4,627 

1,740 

1,H51 

371 

8,592 

1844 

4,027 

1,833 

1,901 

390 

9,111 

1845 

5,199 

1,825 

1,930 

303 

9,317 

1846 

5,356 

1,865 

2,051 

354 

9,620 

1847 

5,109 

1,830 

2,009 

342 

0,290 

1848 

5,231 

1,736 

2,017 

352 

9,836 

1849 

5,487 

1,731 

2,026 

375 

9,019 

1850* 

5,114 

1,463 

1,484 

352 

8,413 

Totals . . 

41,050 

14,023 

17,332 

2,899 

73,804 


By this it will be seen that tho drivers and 
conductors of the metropolitan stage and 
hackney carriages were in ] 849 no less than 
0619, whereas in 1841, including coachmen of 
aU kinds, guards and postboys, there were 
only 5428 in the metropolis ; so that within 
the lost ten years the class, at the very least, 
must have more than doubled itself. 

Hackney-Coaches and Cabs, 

1 SHAXL now proceed to give an accoimt of 
the rise and progress of the London hackney- 

* From 1st May to 4th Septombor, inclusive. 


cabs, as well as the decline and fall of tho 
London hackney-coaches. 

Nearly all tho Aviiters on tho subject state 
that hackney-coaches tverc first established in 
London in 1025 ; that they were not then sta- 
tioned in the streets, but at the principal inns , 
and that their number grew to be considerable 
after the Restoration. There seems to he no 
doubt that these conveyances wero first kept 
at the inns, and sent out when required — as 
post-chaises were, and are stiU, in country 
towns. It may very wcU be doubted, however, 
whether the year 1626 has been correctly fixed 
upon as that in which hackney-carriages were 
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established in London. It i» so asserted in 
■Muepherson’s “Annals of Commerce,” hut it is 
thus loosely and ^aguely stated : “ Our histori- 
ogrnphers of the city of JiOndon Tel ate that it 
•nns in tills year that hackney-coaches 

tirst begun to ply in Xjondon streets, or rather 
at the inns, to be called for ns they lu’e wanted ; 
and tliey were, at this time, only twenty in 
number.” One of tlio City “ historiograiihers/ 
houcvc)-, if so he may ho called, makes a very 
(liJlcrcnl statement. John Tayh»r, the watei’- 
mnn and the -nalerpoet, says in lOliJl (two 
yeui*H b(d‘ore the ora usually assigned), “ i do 
, mit iiueigh against any coaches that belong to 
])ersons of woi’tli and quality, but only ngninst 
the cater])illar swarm of hirelings. Tlioy have 
undone my poor trade, Avhereof I am a mcm- 
her; and though I look for no reformation, 
,>et I c\])ect the benefit of au old i/roverb, 
‘ Give tlu' losers leave to speak.’ . . . This in- 
fornal sAvarm of tiwlespcllers (hackney-coatdi- 
inen) Ijave so overrun the land that we can 
get no living upon the AAutcr : for I dare truly 
uthrm that in everyday in any term, especiitlly 
if the Court he at Whitehall, they do rob us of 
our livings, and can*)’ 500 faros daily from us.’’ 

Of the establishment of hackney -eoach 
“stands," we have a nnire precise ncronut. 
Tlie Itev. Mr. Gan'ard, Avritingto Lord Statibed 
in says, “ Here is one (aiptain Ibiily, ho 
hatli been a sea-captain hutiioAv lives on land, 
about tins city, Avhero he tries e:?perinients. 
tie hath erected, according to his ability, 
Hoinc four liackiie 3 '-couc]ies, put his men in 
livery, and appointed tliein to stiunl at the 
Maypole in the Strand, giving them instruc- 
tions at Avhat rate to cairy men into scAcral 
parts of the town, Avherc all day they may he 
had. Other hackney-men, seeing this Avay, 
they flocked to tlic same jilace, and iierform 
the journeys at the same rate. So that some- 
times there is twenty of them together, whicli 
disperse up and doAMi, that thi'y and others 
are to bo liad everyAvhere, as Avatermen arc to 
he had at the water-side. Everybody is much 
l)1eased Avitli it.” The site of the, Maypole 
that once “ o’erlookcd the Strand,’’ is noAv oc- 
cupied by St. Mary’s church. 

There were after this many regulations 
passed for the better management of hackne.y- 
coaclies. In 1052 their iinmher was ordered 
to be limited to 200; in 1054, to 000; in 1001, 
to 400; in 1094, to 700. These limitations, 
howevm-, seem to liave boon but httle re- 
gariled. Garrard, writing in lOOH, says, “ Here 
is a proclamation coming forth about the 
reformation of liackney-coaches, and ordering 
of other coaches about London, One thou- 
sand nine hundivd Avas the numlicT of hack- 
ney -coaclies of London, hare lean jades, un- 
worthy to be seen in so brave a city, or to 
stand about a king’s court.” As witliin the 
last twenty-seven years, Avhen cabs and omni- 
buses were unknown, the number of hackney- 
carriages Aras strictly liniib'd to 1200, it seems 
little likely that nearly two centuries earner 


there should have been so many as 1900. t Jt 
is probable tJiat “glass” and “liackney- 
coaches” had been confounded someliow in 
the enumeration. 

It wa.s not until the ninth year of Queen 
Anne’s reign that an Act was passed appoint- 
ing Commissioners for the licensing and su- 
perintending of hackney-coachmen. Prior to 
that they seem to have been regulated and 
licensed by tbe magistracy. The Act of Aime 
authoriseii the number of hackney-coaches to 
be increased to HOO, but not until the expiiu, 
tion of the existing licenses in 1715. In 1771 
there Avas, again an additional number of 
hackney-conch licenses granted — 1090; which 
was made 1200 in 1799. In the last -men 
tinned ymr a duty was for the first time 
]»laced oil hired carriages of all descriptions. 
It was at lirst 5.s. a-week, but that sum atms 
not long after raised to lOif. a-week, to he jaiid 
in advance; Avhilo the license was raised from 
2/. lOs. to 5/. Tlie duties upon all hackney- 
carriages is still maintained at the advanced 
rate. 

'J'h<‘ hackney-carriages, when their number 
became eonsiderable after the Restoration, 
\\(‘re necessarily small, though drawn by two 
liorses. 4Tic narrowness of the streets before 
the great tire, and the wretched condition of 
the pH A emeu t, rendered the use of large and 
commodious vehicles imjiossible. Lavenant 
sa} s of hackney-carriages, “ They are unusually 
hung, and so narrow that I took tliem for 
sedans on Avlieels.’’ Tlie hRckney-coachman 
then rode one of his horses, postilion-fashion ; 
hut when tlie streets were AAudened, ho drove 
from Ills seat on the box. In the latter days 
of London hackney-coaches they w'ere large 
enough Avithout being commodious. They 
W(‘re nearly nil noblemen’s and gentlemen’s 
disused family coaches, Avhich had been handed 
over to the coachmuker when a neAv carriage 
Avas made. Rut it was not long that these 
coaches retained the comfort and cleanliness 
that might distinguish tlicm Avhen first intro- 
duced into the stand. The horses were, as in 
the Rev. Mr. Gairard’s time, son 7 jades, some- 
times cripples, and the liarness looked as frail 
as the carriages. The exceptions to this dc- 
scrijition Avert* ftnv, for the hackn€y-coachm(3n 
possessed a monopoly and thought it unchange- 
able. They were of the same class of men — 
nearly all gentlemen’s servants or their sons. 
The obtaining of a license for a hackney-coach 
was generally done through interest. It Avas 
one Avay in Avhich many peers and members 
of Parliament provided for any favourite ser- 
vant, or for the serA^ant of a friend. These 
“patrons,’’ Avhether peers or commoners, Avere 
not uncommonly called “ lords a man was 
said to be sure of a license if he heui “ a great 
lord for his friend.” 

The “takings” of the London hackney- 
coachmen, as I have ascertained from some 
who Avere members of the body, were lOt lOv. 
a-Aveck the year through, the months of May, 
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laue, and July, being the best, when their 100 cabs was earning money fast, and people 
cinings were from m, to 18/. a-week. Oul couldn’t get them fast enough, and how some 
of this three horses had to be maintained, hundreds of hackney-coachmen was waiting 
Puring the war times the quality of oats which and starving till the trade was thrown open, 
are now 18s. a quarter were 60s., while hay and then the hackney-coachmen was clean 
and the other articles of the horses’ consump beat down. They fell off by degrees. I’m 
tion were proportionately dear. The expense sure I hardly know what became of most of 
of repair to the coach or harness was bui them, but 1 do know that a many of them 
trifling, as they were generally done by the died in the w orkhouses. They hadn't nothing 
hackney-man himself, or by some hanger-on aforohand. They dropped away gradual. You 
at the public-houses frequented by the fra sec they w'oren’t allowed to transfer tlicir 
temity. . plates and licenses to a cab, or they’d have 

• Of the personal expenditure of hackney clone it — plenty would. They were a I’ar 
coachmen when “out for the day” I had llie boiler set of men than tliere’s on the cabs 
following statement from one of them : — “ W e now. Tlierc a\ as none of your fancy-men, 
spent regular 7s. a-day when wo was out. It that’s in Avith Avomen of tla^ town, among the 
was before coffee-sliops and new-fangled Avpys old hackney- coachmen. If you remember 
came in as the regular tiling that I’m s])ealviiij Avhat lliey Avas, sir, you’ll say they hadn't tlie 


of; breakfast Is., good cCa and good bread-iind- 
biitter, as much as you liked ahva) s, Avith a 
glass of rum in the last cup for the ‘lacing’ of 
it — always rum, gin weren’t so much run after 
then. Dinner was Is. Crf., a cut off some good 
joint; beer was included at some places and 
not at others. Any extras to folloAV Avas extras 
to pay. Two glasses of rum-and-Avatcr after 
dinner Is., pipes found, and most of us carried 
our own ’baccy-boxes. Tea the same as break- 
fast, and ‘laced’ ditto. Supper tbo same as 
dinner, or M. less; and the rest to make up 
the 7s. went for odd glasses of ale, or stout, or 
‘ short’— but ‘ short' (neat spirits) avus far less 
drunk then than noAv — when we Avas Avaiting, 
or to treat a friend, or such-like. Wo did 
some good in those days, sir. Take day and 
night, and 1200 of ns w^as out, and perl laps 
evt'ry man spent his 7«., and that’o 1200 times 
7, S’.” b’olloAving out this calculation we have 
420/. per day (and night), 2940/. a-weok, and 
152, HHO/. a-yeor for hackney-coachmen’s X’cr- 
soiial expenses, merely as regards their boar<l. 
The old hacloiey-coaclimen seem to huve 
been a self-indulgent, improvident, ratlir-r 
than a vicious class ; neither do they seem to 
have been a drunken class. They acted as 
ignorant men would naturally act avUo found 
themselves in the enjoyment of a good income, 
with the protection of a legal monopol}^ Tliey 
had the sole riglit of conveyance Avithiu the 
hills of mortality, and a.s that important dis- 
trict comprised all tlie phi cos of public rcsorl., 
and contained the groat mass oftliopoinilation, 
they may be said to have hud a monopoly of 
tire iiiotropoUs. E\^en when tlie cabs wore 
lirst established these men exhibited no fear 
of their earnings being affected. “ P>nt,” said 
an intelhgent man, who laid been a hackney- 
coachman in his younger days, and Avbo man- 
aged to avoid the general rum of bis brethren, 
“but Avhen the cabs got to the 100 then they 
found it out. The cabs was all in gentlemen’s 
hands at first, I knoAv tliat. Some of tliem 
was government-clerks too : they had their 
foremen, to be sm’e, but they avus the real pro- 
prietors, the gentlemen was ; they got the 
licenses. “Well, it’s easy to understand how 


cut of it.” 

Tlio liackiiey-coaclnaeu drove very dolibcr- 
al(4y, j-arely exceeding five, and still more 
rarely achieving six miles an liour, unless iu- 
rdted by the hope or the promise of im extra 
fiii'o. 'J’hoso men resided very commonly in 
mews, and many of them I am assured had 
coinforLahle homes, and were hospitable fcl- 
loAvs in their way, smoking tlieir pipes Avith 
lie another Avheii “ off the stones,” treating 
th(‘ir iioorer neighbours to a glass, and talking 
jvcT the i>rico of outs, hay, and liorses, as Avell 
AS the xn’oducl of the past season, or the pro- 
mise. of tlie iK'xt. The niiijority of them could 
muther lead nor write, or very inipeifectly, 
and, as is md, uncommon with uninfonnod 
men w'ho liad thriven tolerably avcU without 
ediuuition, they cared little about jiroviding 
iducation for their children. Politics llu>y 
cared nothing nhout, hut they piided llioin- 
selves on being “ John -Pull Englishmen.’’ 
For public umubenji'nts tlu'y seem to Jm\o 
lai’ed nothing. “ Our business, ” said one of 
them, “avus Avith tlie outshh* of xduy-liouses. 
I never saw a play in my lile.” 

As my iiifurmaut said, “ they dropiied away 
gradual.” Eight or ten years ago u foAV old 
lien, Avith old horses mid old coa«’hes, might 
le seen at street stands, but each year saw 
beir miinlHirs reduced, and now there is not 
mo ; that is to say, not one in the streids, 
.lioiigh there are four liackney-couches at thti 
•ailway-station.s. 

One of the old fnitcruit.y of iu.ckriey-coach- 
men, who had, since Uie dediiie of liis^ class, 
jiros^iered by (hwoling his exertions to miollicr 
dcpui’tnient ol bir^iness, guAu me tlie folloAviiig 
account : — 

‘My father,’’ buid he, ‘'was an luickney- 
loachman before me, and gave me Avhatw^us 
hen reckoned a good education. 1 couhl Avrite 
uiddling and could lead the newspaper. I’vo 
IriA’cn iny fathei's coach for him Avlieii I Avas 
fourteen. When I was old enough, seveuieeri 
1 think 1 was, I had ahackney-coach aiidhorseK 
>f my own, provided for me by my father, and 
10 was stai’tod in the Avorld. The first timo 
I plied with my own coach was when Sir 
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Francis Burdott was sent to the Tower from 
his house in Piccadilly. Sir Francis was all 
the go then. I heard a hackney-coachman 
say he would be glad to drive him for nothing. 
The hockney-coochmen didn’t like Pitt. I’ve 
heard my father and his mates say many a 

time *1) n Pitt!’ that was for doubling of 

the duty on hackney-carriages. Ah, the old 
times was the rackety times 1 I’ve often 
laughed and said that I could say what perhaps 
nobody,, or almost pobody in England can say 
now, that I’d been driven by a king. He ^ew 
to be a king afterwards, George IV. One night 
, you see, sir, I was called off llie stand, and told 
to take up at the British Coflcc-house in 
Cockspur Street. I was a lad then, and when 
I pulled up at the door, the waiter ran out and 
said, ‘ You jump down and get inside, the 
Princt* is a-going to drive liisself.’ I didn’t 
much like the notion on it, but I didn’t exactly 
know what to do, and was getting off my seat 
to see if the waiter had put anything inside, 
for he let down the glass, and just as I Avas 
getting down, and had my foot on the wh<kl, 
out came the Prince of Wales, and four or five 
rattlebrained fellows like himself. I think 
Major Hanger was one, but I had ImriUy tin»e 
to see them, for the I’rince gripped me by the 
ankle and the waistliand of my breeches, and 
lifted me off the wheel and flung mo right 
into the coach, through the window, and it 
Avas opened, as it happened luckily. I was 
little tlien, but he must have been a strong 
man. He didn’t seem so very drunk either, 
’riie I*rince wasn’t such a bad drivi'r. Indeed, 
lie droA^o very well for a prince, but he didn’t 
take the corners or the crossings careful enough 
for a regular jarvey. Well, sir, the Prince 
drove that night to a liouse in King Street, 
Saint James’s. There AA^as anotluT gentleman 
on the box with liim. It was a gaming-house 
he went to that night, but I have driven him 
to other sorts of Jiouses in that there neigh- 
boiu'hood. He liadn’t no i)ride to such as 
mo, hadn’t tlie Prince of Wales. Then one 
season I used to drive Lord Banymore in his 
rounds to the brothels — twice or thrice a-Aveek 
sometimes. He used ahvays to take his own 
wine Avith him. After waiting till near day- 
light, or tUl daylight, I’ve carried my lord, 
girls and all — fine dressed-up madams — to 
Billingsgate, and there I’ve left them to break- 
fast at some queer place, or to slang Avith the 
fishwives. What times them Avas, to be sure ! 
One night I drove LordBan^ymore to Mother 
Cummins’s in Lisle Street, and when she saw 
who it was she swore out of the window that 
she wouldn’t let him in — he and some such 
rackety fellows had broken so many things 
the last time they Avere tliere, and had dis- 
graced her, as she called it, to the neighbour- 
hood. So my lord said, ‘ Knock at the door, 
ti ger ; and knock till they open it.* He knocked 
and knocked till every drop of water in the 
house was emptied over us, out of the Avindows, 
hut my lord didn’t like to be beaten, so he 


stayed and stayed, but Mother Cumnjims 
wouldn’t give way, and at last he went home. 
A wet opera-night was the chance for us when 
Madame — I forget her name — Catalini ? — 
yes, I tJiink that was it, was performing. 
Many a time I’ve heard it sung out — ‘A guinea 
to Portmon Square*!— and I’ve had it myself. 
At the time I’m speaking of hackney-coachmen 
took 30s. a-day, all the year round. Why, I 
myself have taken 16/. and 18/. a- week through 
May, June, and July. But then you see, sir, 
we had a monopoly. It was in ^e old Tory 
times. Ournumber was limited to 1200. And 
no stage-carriage could then take up or set 
doAvn on the stones, not Avithin the bUls as it 
was called — that’s the hills of mortality, three 
miles round the Iloyal Exchange, if I remem- 
ber right. It’s a monopoly that shouldn’t 
have been allowed, 1 know that, hut there was 
grand earnings under it; no glass-coaches 
could take people to the play then. Glass 
coaches is what’s now called flies. They 
couldn’t set down in tlie mortality, it was fine 
and imprisonment to do it. We hadn’t such 
good horses in our coaches then, as is now in 
the streets, certainly not. It was war-time, 
tind hoi’scs was bought up for the cavalry, and 
it’s the want of horses for the army, and fur 
the mails and stages arter’ards, that’s tlie 
reason of such good horses being in the ’busses 
and cabs. We drove always noblemen or 
gentlemen’s old carriages, family coaches they 
was sometimes called. There was mostly 
arras and coronets on them. We got them of 
the coachmakers in Long Acre, who took the 
noblemen's old carriages, when they made 

new. The Hiike of complained once 

that his old carriage, with his arms painted 
beautiful on the panels, Avas plying in the 
streets at Is. a mile ; his aims ought not to bo 
degraded that way, he said, so the coach - 
maker had the coach new painted. When the 
cabs first came in Ave didn’t think much about 
it ; AA'o thought., that is, most of us did, that 
things Avas to go on in the old Avay for ever ; 
but it was found out in time that it was not. 
When the clarences, the cabs that carry four, 
come in, they cooked the hackney. coachmen 
in no lime.” 

Introduction of Cabs. 

For the introduction of hackncy-cabriolets ^(a 
word which it noAV seems almost pedantic to 
use) we are indebted-— as for the introduction 
of the omnibuses — to the example of the 
Parisians. In 1813 there were 1150 cabriolets 
dc place upon the hackney-stands of Paris : in 
1828, ten years later, there were twelve upon 
the hackney-stands of London, but the vested 
right of the hackney-coachmen was an ob- 
stacle. Messrs. BradshaAv and Botch, how- 
ever, did manage in 1828 to obtain licenses 
for twelve cabriolets, starting them at Sd, a 
mile. The number was subsequendy in- 
creased to 00, and then to 100, and in less 
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tbwi nine years after the first cab plied in th< 
streets of London all restriction as to thei: 
number was abolished. 

The form of cab first in use was that of a 
hooded chaise, the leather head or hood being 
raised or lowered at pleasure. In wet, windy 
weather, however, it was found, wlien raised, 
to present so great a resistance to the progress 
of the horse that the head was abandoned. 
In these cabs the driver sat inside, the vehicle 
being made large enough to hold two persons 
and the cabman. The next kind had a de- 
tached seat for the driver alongside his fare. 
On the third sort the driver occupied the roof, 
the door opening at the back. These were 
called “ back-door cabs.” The “ covered 
cab,” carrying two inside with tlie driver on 
a box in front, was next introduced, and it was 
a safer conveyance, having four wheels — the 
preceding cabs had but two. The clarences, 
carrying four inside, came next ; and almost 
at the same time with them the Hansom’s, 
which are always called “showMls” by the 
cabmen, “ Showfull,” in slang, means coun- 
terfeit, and the “showfull” cabs arc an in- 
fringement on Hansom’s patent. There are 
now no cabs in use but tlic two last-mentioned. 
A clarence built in the best manner costs 
from 40/. to 50/., a good horse to draw it is 
worth 18/. to CO/., and the harness 4/. Kh. to 
f)/. This is the fair price of the carriage and 
harness when new, and from a good shop. 
But second-hand cabs and Inirness are sold 
and re-sold, and are repaired or fitted up by 
jobbing coachmakers. Nearly all the greater 
cab proprietors employ a coach builder on their 
premises. A cab-horse has boon purchased 
in Smith field for 40.s. 

Some of the cabmen have their own horse 
and vehicle, while others, and the great ma- 
jority, rent a cab and horse from the pro- 
prietor, and pay him so much a day or night, 
having for their remuneration all they can 
obtain for the amount of rent. Tlic rent 
requii’ed by the most respectable masters is 
14s. in the season — out of the season, the best 
masters expect the drivers to bring home 
about 9s. a-day. For Ibis sum two good 
hoi’ses are found to each cab. Some of the 
cab proprietors, especially a class known as 
“ contractors,” or “ Westminster masters,” of 
whom a large number are Jews, make the 
men hiring their cabs “ sign ” for 16s. a-day 
in the season, and 12s. out of it. This system 
is called signing instead of agreeing, or any 
similar term, because the 0th & 7th Victoria 
provides that no sum shall be recovered from 
drivers “on account of the earnings of any 
hackney-carriage, unless under an agreement 
in writing, signed in presence of a competent 
witness.” The steadiest and most trusty men 
in the oabdriving trade, however, refuse to 
sign for a stipulated sum, as in case of their 
not earning so much they may be compelled 
summarily, and with the penalties of fine and 
imprisonment, to pay that stipulated sum. I 


was informed by a highly respectable cab pro- 
prietor, that in the season 12s. 6d. a-day would 
be a fair sum to sign for, and Os., or even loss, 
out of the season. In this my informant can- 
not be mistaken, for he has practical experience 
of cab-driving, be himself often driving on an 
emergency. There are plenty, liowever, wlio 
will sign for 16s., and the consequence of this 
branch of the contract system is, that the men 
so contracting resort to any means to make 
their guinea. They drive swell-mobsmen, 
they are connected with women of the town, 
they pick up and prey upon drunken follows, i 
in collusion with these women, and resort to 
any knavery to make up the necessary sum. 
On Ibis subject I give below the statement of 
an experienced proprietor. 

Character of Cabdrivers. 

A.MONG the present cabdrivers are to be 
found, as I learned from trustworthy pei’sous, 
quondam greengrocers, costermongers, jewel- 
lers, clerks, broken-doAvn gentlemen, especially 
turf gentlemen, carpenters, joiners, saddlers, 
coach-builders, grooms, stable-helpers, foot- 
men, shopkeepers, pickpockets, swell-mobs- 
men, housebreakers, innkeepers, musicians, 
musical -instrument makers, ostlers, some good 
scholars, a good number of broken-down 
•awnbrokers, several ex -policemen, draper’s as- 
sistants, barmen, scone- shiftei’s, ono baronet, 
,nd as ray inibrmant expressed it, “ such an 
Lincommon sight of folks that it would be un- 
•omraon hard to say what they was.” Of the 
mthfulnesH of the list of callings said to havo 
■ontribuled to swell the immbei*s of the cab- 
11(30 there can be no doubt, but I nm not .so 
-(uro of “the baronet.” I was told his name, 

•ut I met with no on(3 ivlio could positively 

say that he knew Sir V C as a cab- 

Mver. I’his baronet seems a tradition among 
Jiem. Others tell me that the party alluded 
o is merely nicknamed the Baron, owing to 
Ills being a person of good birth, ami having 
lad a college education. The “flashiest” cab- 
nan, as be is termed, is the son of a fashion- 
able master- tailor. He is known among cab- 
drivers as the “ Numjiareil,” and drives one of 
-he Hansom cabs. I am inforined on e\- 
elleiit authority, a tentli, or, to speak beyond 
Uie possibility of cavil, a twell’th of the whole 
umber of cabdrivers are “ fancy men.” These 
'ellows are known in the cab trade by a very 
TOSS appellation. They are the men who 
ive with women of the town, and are sup- 
lorted, wholly or partially, on the wages of 
be women’s prostitution. 

These are tlie fellows wlio, for the most 
lart, are ready to pay the highest price for 
be hire of their cabs. One swell-mobsman, I 
Fas told, had risen from “signing” for cabs 
o become a cab proprietor, but was now a 
risoner in France for piclcing pockets* 

The worse class of cabmen which, as I have 
-efore said, arc but a twelfth of the whole, 
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' ]ive in Granby Street, St. Andrew’s l^laoe, and nabs with long-day men, but then they leave 

' similar localities of the Waterloo Koad; in the yard between 8 and 0 and are expected to 

Union Street, Pearl How, &c., of the Bor(»ugh return between 12 and 1. These drivers when 

Hoad; in Piinres Street, and (dliei-s, of the working for the contractors sign for IG5. a-dny 

1/mdon Road; in some unpaved streets that in the season, as before stated, and 12«.out of 

I stretch from tlie N(iW Kent Road to Lock’s tlie season; and wlien employed by the ir 

i J'lelds; in llic vorst parts of AVostminster, in speclable masters, they aro expected to bring 

, the vicinity of Drury Luno, AVliitcUiapel, and homo Us. or 9s., according to the season t)l‘ 

I of Ijisson drove, and ANlierevi'V low depravity the year. The long-daymen ai*e the parlii's 

j ilonrishcs. To get on a cal»,” I was told, who iiiosily employ tlio “ bucks,” or unlicensed 

! and that is llie regular phrase, “is tb(‘ am- drivers. They are mostly out with their cabs 

j Lition of more laos(‘ ft'llows lb an for anytliing fi’oin 10 to20boiirs,sotbatlbeirworkbcooinos 

j * else, ns it's nshoiKsl both an idle life and aii more tlion tliey can constantly cndine, and 

exciting one.” \VbeW,(me 1 ‘mk is i nil of cab- they are consequently glad to av ail thcmselv es 

nun, but not wholly of the fancy-man cl.ass. of the services of a buck for some hours at tin* 

The better soi-t f)f cabmen usually reside in end of the day, or i-alber night. 'Jdic moniing 

tli(' neighbourhood of the cab-propviclois’ man generidly goes oyt about 7 in thamornnig 
yards, whicli ini' in all din'c.lions. Stain* of and letiirns tc) the yard at (i ni llie eveiiiiig. 
iiie, best of these men an', or l atbcr bavi* In on TJio^e who contract sign to bring home fmm 

mocbfinics, and bavt* left u s(*denl.>ry rmidoy- Ith. to iJ.s. per day in tlie season, and 'is. for 

ment, wbicli airecled tln'ir In ultb. Ibrtlit' o})en the rest of the u?nr, vs’bile tliose wmrking f(*r 

iiir of tilt' cab Imsiness. Otiiors of tln^ be->l the betliT class of masters are expeided to 

dt'S(!n))tion have been cunni'cted willi euiintiy givi* the propni'tnj* 8.s. a-tlay, and 5.x. m* (i.s’. uc 
inns, but the majonly of them aie Jjmnlmi cording to llie lime of llie .V'ar. The morning 
men. Tin.) are most of them manied. nn<l man has oidy one liorse Ibund him, wliorcivi 
bringing n]i bninhes decently on onvumgs of tin' long-day man has two, nini iv*luriis to the 
from 15.S. to 25.s. a-weok. Sonn* iew' of tin* \ aid to change horses betux’i*!! tbit'e and si.x 
wives work w'ltb tin'll' Ju'edles Jortbv* tailors I in the afleiiiotiii. Tlie Jong-niglil, man goes 
Stinio of the enh-^urtls an* situated ni wlial -'Ut at (i m the evi'iiing and returns at It) in 
W'ero old inn-} ards, oi' the stable-yards atlaclu'd the morning. Ho signs when worldng for 

to groat bouses, when great bouses llounsbed cmitructoiN for 7s. or Ks*. per night, at the be^il, 

ill parts of llie town lliat m<' now accounted liem of Ibi' year, and 5.s. or (i.x. sit the bud. 

Milgiir. One of those 1 saw in a very cnrioii-i 'I’lu' rout reijuived by the good mastoi’s dilfors 

]»bic('. I was infoniK'd Unit, tlu' jaul \wi> once ’ frmii these sums. He bus only one 

Oliser Cromwell’s stable-) aril ; it is no'.> 11 lenso fouinl Inm. 'J'ln* sliort-niglitman Ibtclu's 

receptacle for cabs. 'There are now two long liis cmIi out at (i in the evening and returns at 

ranges of wooden erections, Idack with age, G in the moruing, l i'inging with biiii (lx. in the- 

eacli carrjiigi'-liouH(* opening with larm' folding- si'uson and -Is. or 5s*. oiil of it. 'I’lic contnicbus 

doors, fastened in fi’ont w'ltb padlock'^, bolts, einjiloy scarei'ly any slioil night men, wbili* 

ami hasps. In the ohl caiTi:ig,o luaises are the better madi'rs biivi' imt fmv long-day or 

the modem cabs, and mixed vdtli them are long-night men vvoi king fov them. It is only 

superaiinualed cubs, and tlu' disjoiiiled or such iiersuiis ns the Wi'Stmin-'ter mastei-s wdio 

woi’ii-out bodies and wheels of cabs. Above like tlie borsf*s or tlie men to be out so niiiny 

one range of the buildings, the red-tih*d roofs hours tojretlur. and tliey a *5 my informant 

of which jiroject a yard and more beyond the said, “don't (‘are wlmt becomes of either, so 

exterior, are apartments occupied by the stable long as the day’s moi'ey is bimigiit to Iheiu.” 
keepers and oilievs. Nasturtiums with tJieir Tin bucks are unlicensed cabdrivers, who arc 
light green leaves and bright orange Ihnvers emplovod 1)\ those who liave a lieenso to take 
were ti’ained along light trcllis-work in front of charge of tlie call while the regular drivers are 
the windows, and jiroseiilod a striking contrast at their meals or enjoying themselves. These 
to tlie diiigine&s arouml. bucks are generally cabmen who have been 

Of tlie cabdrivers there are several classes, dejirivod of their license throiigli bad conduct, 

according to the times at wincli they arc cm- and who now* pick up a living by “rubbing up" 

ployed. These are kmnvn in llie trade by the (that is,i)obslung the brs.ss of the cabs) on the 

immes of the “ long-day men,’’ “ the moriimg- rank, and “giving out buck” as it is called 

men,” the “loug-uight men,’’ and the “sliort- amongst the men. They usually loiter about 

night men,’’ and “the bucks.” The long-day tho watering-houses (the public- houses) of the 

man is the dm er who is supposed to bo driving cab-stands, and pass most of their time in the 

his cab the whole day. lie usually fetches tap-roorns. They are mostly of intemperate 
bis cab out between 9 and 10 in the morning, bablts,being generally “conllrmed sots.” Very 
and returus at 4 or 5, or even 7 or 8, tlie next few of them nro married men. They have 
moniing ; indeed it is no matter at wTiat hour been faii<*y-men in their prime, but, to use the 
be comes in so long as lie brings the money w'ords of one of the craft, “got turned up.” 
that he signs for ; the long-day men ai’e They seldom sleep in a bed. Some few have 
mostly employed for the contractors, though a bedroom in some obscure part of the town, 
some of the respectable masters work their but the most of them loll about and do?;e in 
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thl tap-rooms by day, and sleep in the cabs by oabdrivers about 1500 are long-day men, 
night* When the watering-houses close they and about 150 long-night men (there are 
resort to the night coffee-shops, and pass the only a few yards, and they are principally 
time tliere till they are wanted as bucks, at Islinglnn, that employ long-mght men). Of 
When they talce a job for a man they have no the moming-men and the short-night men 
regular agreement with the driver, but the there are, as near as I can learn, about 600 
rule is that they shall do the best tlicy can. belonging to each class, in addition to tlie 
If.they take 2i. they give the driver one and small masters. 

Icecp the other for themselves. If Is. Oef. they 

usually keep only 0,^. The Westminster men The Watermen. 

have geneiYilly got their regular bucks, and 

'these mostly take to the cab witli the second The Waionnan is an important officer ai- Die 
liorse and do all the nighDwork. At three or cab-stand, lie is inileeil the master of Die., 
four in the morning they meet the driver at rank. At some of the larger stands, sucli as 
some appointed stand or watering-place. l>ur- that at Die London and Birmingham Bailway 
Icigh Street in the Strand, or I*ulace Yard, aro terminus, tlicre are foim watermen, two being 
Dio favourite places of rendezvous of Die West- ihvays on duty day and night, fifteen hours 
minster men, and Dicn they liancl over to the by day and nine by night, the day-waterman 
long-day man “Die stuff” as Du'y call it. The becoming the night- waterman the following 
regulai* driver has no check upon these men, week. On Die smaller stanils two men do this • 
hut unless they do well tl)ey never employ work, changing their day and night labour in 
them again. For “ nibbing np'‘Die cabs on ho same way. The waterman must see that 
tlie stand these bucks generally get (5d. in the there is no “fouling” in the rank, that there 
season, and for this they are expected to dish- s no straggling or crowding, but tliat each 
(lout the whole of the panels, clean the glasses, cab imiintaiijs its proper place. He is also 
and polish the harness and hrass(^s, the cab- hound to keep the host order he can among 
driver having to do these things himself or Die cabmen, and to restrain any ill-usage of 
liaving to pay for it. Somo of the hiudcs in Die horses. The waterman’s remuneration 
the S(^ason will make from 2s. to 2s. (id. a-day :;onsist.s in tlu^ receipt of \d. from every cab- 
by rubbing Uj) nloiK*, and it is difficult to .say 'iian vho joins his rank, for which tho cab- 
'v^lln^ they mak(^ by driving. They are the man is siijiplied with water for liis horse, 
most extortionate of all cab-drivers. For a ind |(/. for every cal)maii who is hired oft‘ the 
shilling faie tlmy will generally (hunand 2.s. -unk. 'J’Iktc are. now 950 odd watermen, and 
mid fur a 9.s. faiv they will get or (is., ac- h(\y must ho known as trusty men, a rigid 
cording to tiio cliaractur of tho party driven, lupiiry being instituted, and unexceptional 
liaving no licenses, they do not can^ what •efcrences demanded before an appointment 
they cliarge. If the miinher of the cab is to the office takes place. At some stands the 
taken, aiul the regular driver of it suiiimoiKMl, supply of water costs these officers 4/. a-year, 
the paity overcharged is iinahh^ to swear that xl others the tnistoijs of the \vatorworks, or 
the regular driver was the individual who de- Die parislu's, supply it gratuitously. All the 
fraude.d him, and so the case is di.smisscd. It wutennen, I am infonned, on good authority, 
is supposi'd that the bucks make (juite as ‘lave been connected with the Avorking part of 
much money as the drivers, for the} arc not at t. 'I’hey must all he able to read and Aviite, 
all particular as to how they get their money, for as one of them said to me, “We’re expected 
The great majority, indeed 99 out of 100, have to understand Acts of rarlianient.” They arc 
been in prison, and many more than once, and gcimrally stnuig, hig-honed, red-faced men, 
they cons(’quciitIy do not care about revisiting ivil and honest, mamod (with very few excep- 
gaol. It' is calculated that there are at least tions), and bringing up families. I’hey are 
bOO or 1000 bucks, limiging about Die Jjondou great readers of neAvspapers, and in these 
cab-stands, and tliese ai'o mostly regular Ihey devote themsehes tirst of all to Die poli(m 
thieves. If they catch any person asleep or •••ports. 

drunk in a cab, they arc sure to have a dive One of the body said, “J have been a good 
into his pock(dy j nor are Du^y particular if tho naiiy yeai^s a waterman, but was brought up 
pai’ty belong to Dieir own class, for J am as- n conchhuilder in a London firm. F then got 
sui’ed Dial they steal from one anotlior Avliile uto the cab-trade, and am now a Avaternian. 
dozing in the cabs or tap-rooms, ycry few of 1 make my 24?. a-A\eek the year through ; but 
the respcclahlo masters work their cabs at here’sstandsto my know ledgowliore Die water 
night, (‘xcept those who do so merely because man do(*sn’t make more than half as much; and 
they have not stable- room for the whole of hat for a man that's expected to he respectable, 
their horses and vehicles at the same time. He can give his ehildrcu a good scdiooling — 
Homo of the cabdrivers arc the owners of can’t lie, sir?— -on ]2.s*. a-week, and the best of 
the vehicles they drive. It is supposed that keep, to lie sure. Why, my comings-in— it’s a 
out of the 5000 drivel's in London, at least hard fight for me to do as much. I havo 
2000, or .very nearly half, ai'e small masters, ; jight childron, sir, I pay 10^. a year for three 
and they are amongst .Dm most respectable ddy rooms in a mews— that’s rather moi«i 
men of the ranks. Of the other half of the Iian fis. a-weok ; but 1 have the carriage plaice 
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below, and that me in a little* Six of 
my children don’t earn a halfpenny now. My 
eldest daughter, she’s 17, earns 6</. a-day from 
a slop- tailor. 1 hate to see her work, work, 
work away, poor lass ! but it’s a help, and it 
gets them bits of clothes. Another boy eanis 
M, a-day from a coa(5h-builder, and lives with 
me. Another daughter would try her hand at 
shirtmaking, and got work from a shirtmaker 
near Tabernacle Square ; and in four days and 
a half she made five bodies, and they camo to 
1«. I0|r/.; and out of that she had to pay l\d, 
/or her thread and that, and so there was 
Is. lor her hard work ; but they gave satis- 
faction, her employer said, as if that was a 
grand comfort to her mother and me. 13ut I 
soon put a stop to that. 1 said, ‘ Come, come, 
111 keep you at home, and manage somehow 
or anyhow, rather tljan you shall pull your 
. eyes out of your head for 1 a-day, and loss ; 
Ro It’s no more sliirts.’ Wliy, sir, the last time 
bread was dear — 18-17, was it? — I paid 10.s-. 
and 20.'?. a-week for bread : it’s now about half 
what it was then ; rather more, though. But. 
there’s one thing’s a grand thing for poor men, 
and that’s such ))ritru! and such clu'aj) fi-h. 
The railways have done that. In Tottenluun 
rourt-roa<l jjiy wife c(in buy good sol(*s, as 
many pairs for iid. of a night, ns would Jiavi' 
been fJ.f. Od. before railways, dliat’s a great 
luxury for a ])Oor man like me, that’s fonder 
of fish than meat. They are a queer set we 
liave to do with in the ranks. The ‘ ponnceys,’ 
(the class 1 have alluded to as fancy-men, 
called ‘ ponnceys ’ by my present informant), 
ai'e far the worst. I’hey sometimes try to bilk 
me, and it’s always hard to get your dues from 
contractors. That’s the lutni what sign for 
heavy figures. Credit them once, and you’re 
never paid — never. None signs for so much 
as the pounc.eys. They’d sign for IBs. Wliy, 
if a pouncey’s girl, or a girl ho knows, seems 
in luck, as they call it — that is, if she picks 
up a gentleman, pailickler if he’s drunk, the 
jxanicey — I’ve seen it many a time — jumps 
out of the ranks, for he keeps a look-out 
for the spiul, and he drives to her. It’s the 
])ounceYs, too, that mostly go gagging where 
the girls w^alk. It’s such a set we ha^e to 
deal with. Only yesterday an out-and-out 
))ouiit:ey called me such names about nothing, 
Why, it’s shocking for any female that may he 
passing. Aye, and of a busy night in the 
AJarket (llaymaiket), when it’s an opera- 
night and a play-night, the gentlemen’s coach- 
men’s as bad for bacl language as the cabmen ; 
and some gentlemen’s very clever at that sort 
of language, too. It’s not as it was in Lord 

’s (lays. Swells now think as much of 

one shilling as they did of twenty then. But 
there’s some swells left stdl. One young 
swtdl brings four quarts of giu out of a publie- 
h(Hise in a pail, and the cabmen must (liink it 
out of pint pots. He’s quite master of bad 
language if they don’t drink fairly. Another 
bwell gets a gallon of gin always from Carter’s, 


and cabmen must drink it out of quait pots — 
no other way. It makes some of them mod 
drunk, and makes them drive like mad; for 
they might be half drunk to begin with. 
Thank God, no man can say he’s seen me in- 
capable from liquor for four-and-twenty years. 
Tliere’s no racketier place in the world than 
the Market. Houses open all night, and 
people going there after Vauxhall and them 
places. After a masquerade at Vauxhall I’ve 
seen cabmen drinking with lords and gentle •„ 
men — but such lonls g('t fewer every day ; 
and cockney tars that was handy with their lists 
wanting to light Uiglilanders that wasn’t; and 
the girls in all sorts of dresses here and there 
and everywhere among tliein, the paint olfaiid 
their dresses lorn, funietimes cabmen as- 
saults us. jM y mates have been twice wdiipijed 
lately. I Iniveii’i, because I kmuv ho\v to 
humour ilieir liquor. I give; them fail* play ; 
and more than that, perhaps, aS I get niy 
Imng out of them. Any customer can i)ick 
his ow'n ('.ah; but if I’m told to call oin^, or 
none’s picked, the first on the rank, tliat’s the 
rule, gets the fare. I take my meals at a coil'ee- 
sho]) ; and my mate takes a turn for me when 
I’m at dinner, and so do T for him. My colfte- 
shop cuts up ir)()]hs. a- moat a-day, chielly for 
cahnien. A dinner is (1^//. witliont beer : meat 
bread L/., vegetables L/., and w’aiter \d , ; 

at least I gho him a halfiienny. At 's 

public-house I can dine cajiitally for and 
that includes a pint of beer. On Sundays there’s 
a dessert of puddings, and then it’s Is. A 
wahu'inan’s berth wlrcn it’s one of the best isn’t 
so good, I fancy, ns a i>rivikiged cahmun’s.” 

SUUOKSTIONS roll n KOI LATINO TIIK TkADE. 

I SHALL now conclude with some statements of 
sundry evils connected with the cab business, 
under the old and also under the mwv system, 
and shall tlien oiler suggestions for their 
rectilication . 

One cab proprietor, after expressing liis 
opinion that the nt'w police aiTangemcnts for 
the regulation of the trade would he a decided 
iuii»rovcment., suggested it would be an excel- 
Itmt xdan to make policemen oS the watermen ; 
for then, he said, the cabmen thieves would he 
reluctant to approach the ranks. He also 
gave me the following statement of what lie 
consi<lered would he greater improvements. 
“ I think,’’ he said, “ it would do well for 
those ill the cab-trade if licenses were made 
30/. instead of 6/., with a regulation that 5/. 
should be returned to any one on bringing his 
plalos ill previous to leaving the trade, and so 
n(»t wanting his license any longer. This 
would, I believe, he a check to any illegal 
transfer, as men wouldn’t he so ready to hand 
over their plates to other parties wdien they 
dispos(id of theii* cabs, if they were sure of 5/. 
in a regular and legal way. I would also,” he 
said, “reduce the duty from 10s. a-week to 5s.» 
and that would allow cabs to ply for Gd. a-raile. 
As everything is chcnxier, I wonder peopl© 
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donte want cheaper cabs. ‘Busses don’t at all 
answer the purpose,* for if it’s a wet day, 
almost every one has to walk some way to his 
’bus, and some way to the house he’s going to. 
Sunday visitors particularly; and they like 
the wot least of sdl. Now, if cabs ran at (Irf., 
they could take a man and his wife and two 
children, and more, two miles for Is., or four 
miles for *^s., about what the ’busses w^ould 
charge four persons for those distances : and 
the persons could go from door to door as 
cheap ; or, if not quite so cheap, they’d save it 
in not having their clothes spoiled by the 
weather, and go far more comfortably than in 
a ’bus full of wot people and dripping um- 
brellfts. I know most cabmen don’t like to 
hoar of this plan ; and why? Because, by the 
present system they ivikon upon getting a 
shilling a mile ; and they almost always do 
get it for an Hr/, fare, and for longer distances 
oft enough. But it wouldn’t he so easy to 
overcharge when there’s a lived coin a*milc 
for the fare. It ivoiild be one, two, three, 
four, five, or as many sixpenc(*s as miles. 
Now it’s 1«. 4t/. for two mih3S, and that’s Is. Or/. 
— Is. 8d. for over t^\o miles, and that means 
o,s. — of course cabmen don’t carry change 
unless for an even sum ; 2s. 4td. for r)ver three 
miles and a half, and that’s 2s. Or/, if not 3s., 
and so on. The odd coppers make cabmen 
like the present way.” 

I now give a slulement concerning “foul 
plates ” and informers. It may, however, be 
neceasaiy to state first, that every cab pro- 
prietor must be licensed, at a cost to him of 
5/., and that ho must affix a plate with his 
number, A'C., to his cab, to sliow that he is 
duly licensed: while c^ery driver and water- 
man is licensed at a cost to each of Os, a-yoar, 
and is bound to w^ear a metal ticket showing 
his number. The law then provides, that in 
case of unavoid<th1c nrcnsitji^ which must he 
proved to the satisfaction of the magistrate, a 
proprietor may he allowed tf) eiiit)loy an un- 
licensed person for twenty-four hours ; with 
this exception, every unlicensed person acting 
as driver, and every licensed person lending 
his license, or permitting any other person to 
use or wear his tMcet, is to he fined fi/. The 
same provision applies to any proprietor 
“lending his license," hut with a penalty of 
10k I now' give the statement : — 

“You see, sir, if a man wants to dispose of 
his cab, why he must dispose of it as a cah. 
Well, if it ain’t answ'ered for him, he’ll get 
somebody or other willing to try it on. And 
the new hand will say, ‘ I’ll give you so mucdi, 
and work your plates for you and so he does 
when a bargain’s made. Well, this thing’s 
gone on till there’s 1000 or 1200 ‘ foul plates ’ 
in the trade; and then government says, 
* What a lot of foul plates ! There must be a 
check to this.’ And a nice check they found. 
Mister — ^ (continued my informant, laying 
a peculiar emphasis on the mister), the in- 
former, waa set to work, and he soon fciTeted 


out the foul plates, and tlicre was a few sum- 
monses about them at first ; but it’s managed 
different now. Suppose I had a foul plate in 
my place here, though in course 1 wouldn’t, but 

suppose I had, Mister would *di-op in some 

day and look about him, and say little or 
nothing, but it’s known what he’s up to. In a 

day or two comes Mister No, 2, he’s 

Mister No. I’s friend; and he’ll look 

about and say, ‘ Oh, Mister , I see you’ve 

got so-and-so — it’s a foul plate. I’ll call on 
you for 2s. in a day or two. Ho calls sure 
enough; and he calls for the same money, 
perhaps, every three months. Some pays 
him bs. a-year regular ; and if he only gets 
that on 1000 plates, ho makes a good living of 
it — only 250/. a-year, 5/. a- week, that’s all. 

In course Mister No, 1 has nothing to 

do with ]\IistiT No. 2, not he : it’s always 

Mister No, 2 what’s paid, and never 

Mister No. 1. But if Mister No, 2 

ain’t paid, then Mister — No. 1 looks in, and 
lets you know there may be a hearing about 
the foul jdate ami so he goes on.” 

This sami' Mister No. 1, 1 am infoimed 

by another cab projiriotor, is employed by the 
Excise to see after the duty, which has to be' 
paid every month. Should the proprietor be 
behind ^vith the 10s, a-week, the infonnor is 
furnished with a warrant for the month’s 
mon(‘y ; and tliis he reipiires a fee of from lOtf, 
to 1/. (according to the circumstances of The 
proprietor), to hold over for a short time. It 
is (Ufficult to estimate how many fees are ob- 
tained in this way every month ; but I am 
assured that they must amount to something 
considerable in the course of the year. 

It is proper that I should add that my in- 
formants in this and other matters refer to 
the systems with which they had been long 
familiar. The new regulations when I was en- 
gaged in this inquiry, had been so recently in 
force, that tho cab ]>roprietors said they could 
not yeljudgo of their effect; hut it was believed 
that they would be beneficial. An experienced 
man complained to me that tho clashing of the 
magistrates’ decisions, especially when the po- 
lice were mixed up witli the complaints against 
cabmen, was an evil. My informant also pointed 
out a clause in tho 2d and 3d Victoria, cap. 71, 
enacting that magistrates should meet once a 
quarter, eacli furnishing a report of his pro- 
ceedings as respects the “ Act for regulating 
the Tolice Courts in the Metropolis.” Such a 
meeting, and a comparison of the reports, might 
tend to aimifonnity indecisions ; hut tho clause, 

I am told, is a dead letter, no such meeting 
taking place. Another cab proprietor said it 
would he a great improvement if an authorised 
officer of the police, or a government officer, 
had the fixmg of plates on cam^es, together 
with the inspection and superintendence of 
them afterwards. These plates, it was further 
suggested to me, should be metMlio seals, and 
easily perceptible inside or out. Some of tlie 
cab proprietors compbiiii of the stands in 
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Oxford-street (the best in all London, they 
say), being removed to out-oLthe'Way places. 

Among the matters 1 heard complained of, 
that of privileged cabs was much dwelt upon. 
These ai*e the cabs which are privileged to 
stand within a railway terminus, waiting to bo 
liired on the arrival of the trains. For this 
privilege a-week is paid by the cabmen to 
some of the railway compaTiies, and as much 
as Os. a-week to others. TJio cahmen comi)lain 
of this as a monopedy established to tlieir dis- 
advantage, and with no benefit to the public, 
« but merely to the railway companies ; forlliere 
are cab-stands adjacent tn all tbo railway 
stations, at wliicb the public would bo supplied 
ivith conveyances in the onlinary waj'. The 
Itorsos in the cabs at the railway stations are, 
1 am informed, amongst the hardest- worked of 
any in London ; tlie following case being put 
• to mo : — “ Suppose a man takes a hire of four 
])orsons and lieavy luggage from the Great 
Western Tenninusto Milo Knd, winch is near 
upon seven miles, he must then hurry back 
again all tlui way, because he plies only at the 
railway. Now, if he didn’t, he would go to the 
Highest cah-stand, and Ins horse would he far 
sooner relieved. Then, perhaps, he gets 
another fare to Finshury, and must liiiiTy 
hack again ; and then another below llromp- 
ton; and he may live at Wliitcchapel, and 
have to go homo after all; so that Ins iioor 
horse gets ‘bashed’ to hits.” 

Another cab proprietor furnislied me with 
the following statement in widting of lus per- 
sonal experience and observation cmiccrniiig 
the working of the 23d clause in the Hackm y 
Carriage Act, or that concerning the signing 
before alluded to. “ A master is in went of 
drivel's. A, 11, and C apply. Tlie fmly ques- 
tions asked arc, ‘Are you a driver? Where 
is your license ? Well I here, sign this iiaper ; 
my money is so much.’ In very fe-v large 
establishments is more caution used as lo 
real character of the driver than this; the 
clfoct of w’’hieh is, that a man with a I’eally 
good character has no better claim to employ 
ment than one of the worst. Then, as to the 
feeling of a man who has placed himself under 
such a contract. ‘ I must get my money,’ he 
says, ‘I will do anything to obtain it; and as 
a gaol hangs over my head, what mattei's 
about my breaking the law?’ and so every 
unfair trick is resorted to : and the means 
used are ‘ gagging,’ that is to say, driving 
about and loitering in the thoroughfares foi 
jobs. It is known that some men verj^ seldom 
put on the mnks at fdl. Some masters have 
told their drivers not to go on the stand,. ns 
they well know that the money is not to he 
obtained by what is termed ‘ ranking it,' Now, 
the effect of this is, tliat the thoroughfai’es arc 
troubled with empty cabs. It has also this 
effect : it causes great cruelty and overdriving 
to the horses; and drivers under such cir- ' 
cumstaiices frequently agree to go for very I 
much less than the fare, and then, as they | 


term it, take it out by insulting and bull/lng 
their customers. It may be said that the law 
in force is sufficient to counteract this ; hut it 
may not bo known that a great many pro- 
tcction-clubs exist, by contributions from cab- 
men, and wliich clubs are,, in fact, prcniinms 
for breaking tho law; fbr by them a man is 
borne hannlcss of the consequences of being 
fined. Now, those clubs exist sometimes at 
public-houses, but in many cases in the pro- 
prietors’ yards, tlie proprietors themselves being 
treasurers, and so becoming agents to inclucb 
their SiTvants to infringe the law, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining for themselves a large retnni. 
Tlio moral coiiscqiumce of all tins is, that men 
being dealt vvith and made to suffer as criminals, 
that is to say, being sent to gaol to experience 
the same treatment, saVe indignily, as convicled 
felons, and aU this for vvdiat they after all l)o- 
lievo to he a debt, a simple contract betncani 
man and man; tlie consequence, I repeat, is, 
that the driver liaving served bis lime, as it is 
called, in prison, returns to tlie trade a d(N 
graded cbfiractcr and a far w'orse man. J3e it 
obsciwed, also, that the fact of a driver having 
boon imprisoned is no barrier to bis being 
cmplojed again if bo will but sign— that’s the 
test.” 

Account op Chime amongst Cabmen. 

T iiiVK now hut to add a comparative state- 
ment of the criminality of tlio London coach 
ami cabmen in relation to that of other 
callings. 

The metropolitan criminal returns show us 
that crime among this class has been on tho 
decline since 1810. In that year the number 
taken into custody by the Loudon police was 
1319; fj’oni vvhicli time until 1813 there was a 
gradual decrease, when the number of coacli 
and cabmen takmi into custody was 820. 
After this tb<* numbers fluctuated slightly; 
till, in 18-18, there were 072 individuals arx’ested 
for various infractions of tlie law. 

For the chief oftenccs given in tho police 
ndnms, J find, upon taking tlie average for 
tho last ton years, that tlie ,|^riminality of tlio 
London coach and cabmen stands as follows ; 
For murder there has been annually 1 imli^ 
vidual in every 20,710 of tliis body taken into 
custody; for manslaughter, 1 in every 2829; 
for rape, 1 in 8488; for common assaults, 1 in 
40; for simple larceny, I in 92; for wilful 
damage, 1 in 285; for uttering counterfeit 
coin, 1 in 012 ; for drimkennesa, 1 in 40 ; for 
vagrancy, 1 in 278; for tho whole of tho 
offence.s mentioned in the returns, 1 in every 5 
of their number. On comparing these results 
with the criminality of otheV classes, we aiTi'c 
at the following conclusions ; — The tendency 
of the metropolitan coach and cabmen foi’ 
murder is less than that of tlie weavers (who 
appear to have the greatest propensity of all 
classes to commit this crime), as well as 
sailors (who are the next criminal in this 
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raspeUt), and labourera, iftwyers, and carpen. 
U)rs. On the other hand, howarer, the coach 
and cabmen would seem to be more inclined 
to this species of atrocity than the turners, 
coachmokers, shoemakers, and tfiilors ; the 
latter, according to the metropolitan police 
returns for the last ten years, being the least 
murderous of all classes. For manslaughter, 
tlie coach and cabmen have a stronger predis- 
position than any other class that I have yet 
estimated. The average crime in this respect 
for ten years is 1 in 20,000 individuals of the 
entire population of London; whereas the avo- 
rage for the same period among the London 
coa(;h and eahmen has been as high as 1 in every 
;i800 of their trade. In rape they rank less 
criminal than the labourers, carpenters, and 
weavers, but still much higher tlian the general 
a\erage» and considerably above the tailors, 
sawyers, turners, shoemakers, or eoaehmakers. 
Ill the matter of common assaults they stand 
the highest of all : even the labourers being 
loss pugnacious than they. 'J'heir lumosty 
seems, nevertheless, to bo greater than common 
report gives them credit for ; they being, ac- 
cording to the same returns, less disposed to 
commit simple lai'ceny than either labourers, 
sailors, or weavers, though far more dishonest 
than the gcmerality of tlie London population. 
Nor arc they so intcmpi'rate as, from the 
nature of their calling, wo sliouhl be led to 
imagine. TJie sailors (who seem to form the 
most drunken of all trades, there being 1 in 
every J of that body arrested for this oftence), 
and the labourers (who come next), are both 
niiKih more addicted to intoxication than tiro 
conch and cabmen ; although the latter class 
appear to be nearly twice ns intemperate as 
the rest of the people, the general averagi^ 
being 1 drunkard in every 81 of the entire 
residents of the metropolis, and 1 in every 40 
of the London coach and cabmen. Hence it 
may be said, that the great vices of the class 
at present tinder consideration are a tendency 
tu mans laugh ter ami assault. 

'J’lie cause of tliis iiredisiiosilion to violence 
agfiiiisl the person on the part of the London 
coach and cabmen 1 leave others to explain. 

w_ 

OAEMEN AND rOKTEIlS. 

Havtno dealt with the social condition of the 
conductors and drivers of the London omni 
buses and cabs, I now, in due order, proceed 
to treat of the number, slate, and income of 
the men connected with the job and glass- 
coaches, as well as the dies for the conveyance 
of persons, and the waggons, carts, vans, drays, 
&c,, for the conveyance of goods from one part 
of tile metropolis to another ; also of the por- 
ters engaged in conveyance by hand. 

The metropolitan carriages engaged in the 
conveyance of jiassengers are of two classes, — 
ticketed and unticketed; that is to say, those 
who ply for passengers in the public streets, 


( carry a plate inscribed with a certain number, 
by which the drivers and owners of them may 
be readily known^ Whereas those who do not 
ply in public, but are let out at certain yards 
or stables, have no badge affixed to them, and 
are, in many cases, scarcely distinguishable 
from private vehicles. The ticketed carriages 
include the stage and hackncy-coaohes, or, in 
modem parlance, the 'busses and cabs of 
London. The unticketed candages, on the 
other hand, comprise the glass-coaches and 
flies that, for a- small premium, may he con- 
verted into one’s om carriage for the time 
being. But besides these there is another 
large class of hired conveyances, smdi ns tho 
job-carriages, which differ from the glass- 
coaches principally in the length of time for 
which they are engaged. The term of lease 
for the glass-coach rarely exceeds a day; 
while the fly is often taken by the hour; tiio 
•job-carriage, however, is more commonly en- 
gaged by the mouth, and not unire(juently by 
the year. Hence the latter class of conveyances 
may be said to jiartako of the attributes of both 
public and ]>rivate carringes. They are public, 
in so far as they are let to hire for a (jertain 
tenn ; and private, inasmucli as they are ol'ten 
used by tbc same party, and by' them only, for 
scv<!ral years. 

The tnnlcsmen who supply cnrriagc-horscs 
(and occasionally carriages) by the day, week, 
month, or year, to all reephring such temporary 
or continuous accommodation, are termed job- 
masters, of whom, ac(‘()rding to tho l*ost-oftice 
Directory, there arc J54 located in l^ondon ; 
51 being also cab proprietors, and 28 tho 
ow'iiers of omnibuses. They boast, and 
doubtlessly with perfect truth, that in their 
stables are the major part of the finest carriage 
horses in tho "world. The pow^erful animals 
which are seen to dash proudly along the 
streets, a pair of them drawing a lai’ge carriage 
with the most manifest ease, are, in nine 
cases out of ten, not the property of the noble- 
man wliosemher crest may adorn the glittering 
harness, but of the jub-moster. One of those 
masters has now 400 liorses, some of "wdiich 
arc w'orth 120 guineas, and the value is not 
less than 00/. per horse, or 24,000/. in all. 
The premises of some of tho job-mastoi's are 
remarkable for tbeir extent, their ventilation, 
and their scrupulous cleanliness. All those 
in a largo w’ay of business have establishments 
in the country as well as in lowm, and at the 
latter are received the horses that are lame, 
that I’equire rest, or that are turned out to 
grass. The young horses that are brought 
up from the country fairs, or have been pur- 
chased of the country breeders (for job-masters 
or their agents attend at Hoiucastle, North- 
allerton, and all the great horse-fairs in York- 
shii'e and Lincolnshire), are generally conducted 
in the first instance to the countiy establish^ 
ment of tho town master, which may be at 
Barnet or any place of a like distance. These 
agents have what is called the pick of the 
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iuar]u‘t, not unfrequontly ^siting the j)remises 
of tlie country Ijorse dealer and there com- 
idetiiig purchases without subjecting the 
famiLr (for country horse-breeders and dealers 
are nearly all fanners) to the trouble and 
expensti of sending liis cattle to the fair; and 
it is thus that tlje London dealers secure the 
best stock in the kingdom. Until within 
twenty or thirty years ago some of the wealthier 
of tlie nobility or gentry, as I have i)reviou8ly 
intimated, would vie with each other during 
the London season in the display of their most 
perfect Cleveland hays, or other description of 
carriage-horses. The animals were at that 
period walked to London under the care of the 
coacliraan and his subordinates, the family 
travelling post to town. Such a procedure 
is noAv never resorted to. Very few noblemen 
at present bring their camage-horses to toAvn, 
even if within a short rnihv ay distance; they 
nearly all job, as it is invariably called : that is, 
they hire carriage-horses by tho month at 
from tAventy to thirty guineas a pair, the job- 
master keeping the animals by sending the 
quantity of i)rovcnder to his customer’s pre- 
mises, and they tu’e gi'oomed by his own 
servants. “ Why sir,” said a. job-master to me, 
“ everybody jobs iioaa'. A feAv bishops do, and 

lords, and dukes, and judges. Lord I) jobs, 

and lots of parsons and physicians ; yes Jots, 
The royal family job, all but the Queen 
iK'rself. The Duch(‘ss of Kent jobs. The late 

l)uk(i of 0 jobbed, and no doubt the 

piesont duko will. The Queen DoAAagcr 
jobbed regulai’ly, Jt,’s u cheaper and better 
I)lan for those that must have good horses and 
handsome carriages. 1 dare say all the gciitle- 
jnen in the Albany job, for I know a many 
that do. By jobbing, rich people can always 
secure the best horses in the world.” I may add, 
that any of tlic mostcTs of Avhom I have spoken 
Avill job a carriage duly emblazoned (if ordered 
to provi(I(^ cue) ; he Avill job harness, too, vrith 
tlie pi’oper armorial bearings about it, and job 
coachmen and grooms as well. For the use of 
a first-class carriage 80 guineas a year is paid. 
A brougham with one liorse and a driA’er is 
jobbed at IGs. a-day. Ihit these vehicles are 
usually supplied by jobbing coach-masters : 
hut the jobbing in carriages is not so common 
as in horses, gentlemen i)rcferring to have 
their own chariots or broughams, while tho 
jobbing in sen'aiits is confined lirincipally to 
bachelors or gentlemen kc('piiig no cstabJish- 
meiits. 

The job trade I am assured lias increased 
fivefold since the general establishment of 
railways. Tn this trade there is no ‘‘ slop ” 
supply. Even the smaller inasfiTs supply 
horses worth the money; for to fuinish bad 
horses would he at once to lose custom. 
“ Gentlemen are too good judges of horse-flesh,” 
a small job-master said to me, “to put upAvith 
poor cattle, cA-en though they may Avear slop 
coats themselves, and rig their servants out in 
k1oi> liveries. Nothing sIioavs a gentleman 


more than his horse; and they can^t get 
first-rate horses in the country as they can m 
London, because they’re bought up fijr the 
metropolis.” 

The men employed in tlie job masters’ yards 
do not ILe in the yards, except a fcAv ot the 
higher servants, to Avhoni can be entrusted tlj. 
care of tlie premises and of the costly animab 
kept there. Nearly all the men in these yards 
have been bi-ought up as grooms, and mus:. 
in stable phraseology, “ knoAv a horse Avell. ’ 
None of tliein in the better yards recci\e 
than 20.S-. a- week in wages ; nor will any master 
pennit his horses to be abused in any niannei. 
Cruelty to a horse is certain dismissal if 
detected, and is now', I nni glad to be informed 
on good authority, very rare I may here 
mention the rather,‘^musing reply of a rough 
old groom out of place to my remark that 

Mr. Avoiild not allow any of his horses to 

be in any Avay abused. '’^Abused!" said my 
respondent, confining the meaning of the Avord 
to one signification : “Aliused! you mayn’t so 
much as swear at them.” Another rougli- 
spoken person, who was for a time a fou jiinn 
to a job-master, told me tliaL he had never, (»r 
rarely, any difiiculty in making a bargain with 
gentlemen who Avero judgt's of horses; but/’ 
said lie, “ ladi('s avIio set up for judges arc 
dreadful hard to please, and talk dreadful 
I nonsense. What do they know about tin 

points of a horse ? But of all of ’em, a 

the AA'orst to jileaso in a horse or a earriagi' ; 
she is the very dcAil, sir.” 

The people employed by the job-maslei - 
are strong, healthy -looking men, with /no lack 
of grey hairs — always a good sign among them. 
Their amusements, I am told, are confined to 
an odd A'isit to the play, more especially to 
Astley’s, and to skittle-playing. Those enjoy- 
ments, however, are rare, as the groom cannot 
leave his labours for a day and then retum to it 
us a mechanic may. Horses must he teiid('d 
day and night, Sunday and Avork-day, so tluit 
it is only “ by leave ” that they can enjoy any 
recreation. Nearly all of them, lioweAcr, take 
great interest in horse-races, steeple-cljases, 
and trotting-matches. Many of them dabble 
in the Derby and St. Leger lotteries, and some 
“ make a book,” risking from two or three half- 
crowns to 5/., and sometimes more than they 
can pay. These parties, hoAA^ever, belong 
much to the class of servants as they do to 
the labourers engaged in connexion Avitb tlie 
transit of the metropolis. 

I am informed that each of tlie ITiO job- 
musters resident in London may be said to 
employ six or seven men in their yards or 
stoblcs, some having at least double tliat 
number in their seiTice, and others, agftiu, 
only tAvo or three; the latter, however, is tlio 
exception rather than the rule. According to 
this estimate there must be from 900 to 1000 
individuals engaged in the job business of 
London. Tbeir number is made up of stable- 
men, washers, ostlers, job-coacbmcn, and glass- 
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coacliiien or flymen, besides a few grooms for 
the job cabriolets. The stableman attends 
only to the horses in the stables, and gets 
i>* . 6rf. a-day, or 17s. 6d. a- week, standing wages. 
The washer has from 18s. to 1/. a- week, and is 
employed to clean the carriages only in the 
best yards, for those of a second-rate character 
tlie stableman washes the carnages himself. 
The ostler attends to the yard, and seldom or 
never works in the stables. He answers all 
the rings at the yard beU, and takes the horses 
and gigs, &c. round to the door. He is, as it 
were, the foreman or superintendent of the 
establishment. He usually receives 1/. Is. a- 
week standing wages at the best yards, while 
at those of a lower character only i 5s. is given. 
The job-coachman is distinct from the glass- 
coachman or flyman. “He often goes away 
from the yard on a job,” to use the words of 
my informant, “ for three or six months at a 
stretch.” He is paid by the job-master, and 
gets 306*. a- week standing wages. He has to 
(Irive and attend to his horses in the stable. 
Thcglass-coachmnn or flyman goes out merely 
by the day or by tlie hour. He gets 9s. a-week 
from the job-master, and whatever the cus- 
tomers think lu'opcr to give him. “Some 
persons give 6</. an hour to the glass-coachman, 
and others 5s. a-day for a pair of horses, and 
ft’om 36, to 3s, a-day for one horse, A glass 
coach, it may be as well to obsen'e, is a carriage 
and pair hired by the day, and a fly a one- 
horse cmiiago liired in a similar manner. 
The job-coachman and the glass-coachman 
have for the most part been gentlemen’s 
servants, and have come to the yard while 
sf'cking for another situation. They are 
iTiostl;y niarried men, having generally wedch'd 
cither the housemaid, nurse, or cook, in some 
family in which they have lived. “ The 
lady’s maid,” to quote from my informant, 
“ is a touch above them. The cooks are in 
general the coachman’s favourite, in regard 
of getting a little bit of lunch out of 
her.” 

The job-coachman’s is usually a much hotter 
berth than that of the glass-coachman or fly- 
man. The gentlefolks who engage the glass- 
coaches and flies are, I am told, very near, and 
the flies still nearer than the glass-coaches. 
The fly people, as the customers were termed 
to me, generally livij about Gower-street and 
Jlurton-crescent, Wo]}uni - plac(>, Tavistock - 
square, Upper Baker-street, and other “shabby- 
genteel” districts. The great majority of the 
persons using flies, however, live in the suburbs, 
and are mostly citizens and lawyers. The 
chief occasions for the engagement of a fly aro 
visits to the theatre, opera, or parties at night, 
or else when the wives of the above-named 
g^try are going out a-shopping; and then the 
directions, I am told, are generally to draw 
two or three doors away from the shops, so 
that the shopmen may not see them drive up 
in a carriage and charge accordingly. A 
number of flies ai-e engaged to carry the re- 


ligious gentry in the suburbs to Exeter Hall 
during the May meetings; and it is they, I am 
assured, who are celebrated for over-crowding 
the vehicles. “Bless you,” said one man 
whom I saw, “ them folks never think there 
can be too many behind aboss — six is nothing 
for them, — and it is them who is the meanest 
of all to the coachman ; for he never, by no 
chance, receives a glass at their door.” The 
great treat of ^le glassi-coachman or flyman, 
however, is a wedding ; then they mostly look 
for 5s ; “ but,” said my informant, “ bridt‘s and 
bridegrooms is getting so stingy that now 
they seldom gets more than three.” Formerly, 
I am assured, they used to get a glass of wine 
to drink the health of the happy pair; hut 
now the wine has declined to gin, “and even 
this,” said one man to me, “ we has to bow 
and scrape for before we gits it out of ’em.” 
There is but little call for glass-coachcs com- 
pared with flies now. Since the introduction 
of tho broughams and clarences, the glass- 
coaches have been almost all put on one side, 
and they are now seldom used for anything 
hut taking a party with a quantity of luggage 
from the suburbs to the railway. They were 
continued at weddings till a slioi t time Iwujk, 
but now the people don’t like tlieni. “They 
have got out of date,” said a flyman ; “ besides, 
a clarence or brougham, even with a pair of 
horses, is one-third cheaper.” There are no 
glass-coachcs now kept in the yards, if they 
ire wanted they aro liired at tho coachmakcr’s. 
Take one job-master with another, I am in- 
fonned that they keep on an average six flies 
each, so that the total number of hack clarences 
and liroughams in tlio metropolis may be said 
to be near upon 1000, l\)stboys are almost 
entirely discontinued. The imijorily of them, 

I am told, have b(3Come cabmen. I’he number 
of job-horscs kept for chance-work in the 
inetroiiolis may bo estimated at about 1000, in 
addition to the cab and omnibus horses, many 
of which frequently go out in flics. One lady 
omnibus proprietor at Islington keeps, I am 
told, a large number of flies, and so do many 
of the large cab-proprietors. 

According to the Government returns, the 
total number of carriages throughout Great 
Britain, in 1848, was 149,000 and odd, which 
is in the proportion of 1 carriage to every 
33 males of the entire pojiulation a))ove twenty 
years of age. Of these can-iages upwards of 
07,000 were charged with duty, and yielded 
a revenue of more than 431,000/. while 52,000 
were exempt from taxation. Those charged 
with duty consisted of 07,000 four-wheeled 
carriages, (of which 20,000 were private con- 
veyances, and 43,000 let to hire,) and 30,000 
two-wheeled carriages, of which 24,500 were 
for private use, and 5,500 for the use of the 
public: — 

The 41,000 four-wheeled carriages let to 
hire were subdivided in round numbers as 
follows : — 
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Four- wheeled carriages, let to hire with- 
out horees 500 

Pony-phaetons, &c. drawn by a pair . 2,000 
Broughams, dies, &c. drawn by one 

horse 30,000 

Hearses 1,700 

Pott-ohaises 6,650 

Carriers’ conveyances . v . . 1,250 

41,000 

Of tho 52,000 camagos exempt from taxa- 
tion there was the following <listnbution : — 


Private pony-pliaetons , . . 7,000 

Ditto pony-chaises « . . • 4,500 

Chaise cai'ts 30,000 

Conveyajioes fur jmupers and crimi- 
nids 1,500 


52,000 


Horses used in husbandry . . . 880,500 

„ belonging to small fanners . Cljixio 
„ belonging to poor clergymen . 1,250 

„ b^on^ttg to poor traders . 10,500 
„ belon^ng to vohinteers , 13’000 
„ used in untaxed carriages . 18,000 
„ used by waggoners for their 

own riding . , . 2 000 

„ used by bailitfs, shepherds, &c. ],000 
„ used by masters, ditto , . 3,700 

„ used by market-gaideners . o^qoo 
„ in conveying paupers and cri- 
minals . , . , 250 

„ kept for sale .... 7,000 

„ kept for breeding . . . 4,600 

Colts not used 16,000 

Post-horses . . . , . 8,500 

Stage-coach horses .... 0,()0() 

London hackney-coach horses . . 3,600 


Tho owners of four-wheeled private car- 
riages were, it appears from the same returns, 
20,730 : of whom, 



Now tho total number of persons rt turned 
as of independent means, at the time of 
taking tho last census, was 500,000 and odd : 
of these very nearly 490,000 were twenty years 
of age nnd upwards. Hence it would iU)pcar j 
that only 1 person in cvct 7 218 of those who 
are independent keep their carriage. 

Such are the statistics of carriages, both 


490,000 

The owners of the 140,000 private riding 
and carriage-horses were 100,000 in number, 
and of these, 


78,335 persons kept ... .1 

IV'SH „ .... 2 

4,080 „ .... 3 

1,624 4 

622 „ .... 5 

6B0 „ .... 6 

828 „ . . . 7to8 

B1 . 9 

107 10 to 12 

54 13 to 16 

0 . 17 

8 . IS 

6 . 10 

07 . 20 


And upwards. 


public and private, of Great Pritaiu. What From tliis it will ap])ear, that two persons 
proportion of the vehicles above enumeraUHl in every seven of those who are of indepeii- 
belong to the metropolis I have no means of dent means keep a riding or carriage-hoi’se. 
asceiliiiuing with any accuracy. The increase and decrease in tho number of 


The number of horses throughout the coun- carnages and horses, within the lost ten years, 
try is equally curious. In 1847 there were is a remarkable sign of the times. Since 1840, 


no less than B00,(K)0 horses in Great Britain, 
which is in the proportion of five horses to 
each carriage, and of one horse to every six 
males of the entire population of twenty ycoi’s 
of age and upwards. Of these 800,000 horses, 
upwards of 320,000 were charged with duty, 
while nearly 500,000 were exempt from it. 
Among the 320,000 horses charged with duly 
were comprised — 


Private riding and carriage-horses . 143,000 
Draught- hors(^s used in trade , , 147,000 

Ponies 22,000 

Butchers’ horses ^ , 4,750 

Job horses ..... 1,750 

Bace-horses ..... 1,500 


320,000 

The horses not charged with duty were in 
round numbers as under — 


the number of all kinds of horses tliroughoul 
Great Britain has decreased 43,000. But 
while some have declined, others have in- 
creased in number. Of private riding 
carriage-horses (where only one is kept) 
there has been a decrease of 12,000, and of 
ponies, 700. Stage-coach horses have declined 
4000 ; post-horses, 2500 ; horses nsed in hus- 
bandry, 67,000 ; breeding mares, 1300 j colts, 
7000 ; and horses kept for sale, 600. The 
London hackney-coach horses, on the other 
hand, have increased in the same space of 
time no less than 2000, and so hwvo the 
draught-horses used in trade, to the extent 
of 17,000; while those kept by small farmers 
are 18,000 more, and. the race-horses 400 
more, than they were in 1840. 

Of carriages, those having two wheels, and 
drawn by one home (gigs, &«.), have de- 
creased 15,000, and the post-chaises 700; 
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wher^ Uie fcmr--v)rhed caitiagea, 0iawn by one 
horse, und let to hire (bron^ams, olarenees, 
&c.), have inereased 6000, the pony-phaetons 
3000, pony-chftises ^00, and the eiiaise- carts 
19,000. 

The total revenue derived from the transit 
of this coutttiy, by means of carriages and 
horses, amounted in 18i8 to upwards of 
1,190,000/. This sum is made up of the fol- 
lowing items: — 


Puty on carriages . 

. £134,334 

99 

horses 

. 395, (Ul 


horses let to hire 

. 155,721 

)> 

stage-carriages . 

. 90,218 

99 

hackney-coaches 

. 28,020 

Licenses to let horses to hire 

0,008 

V 

stage-coaches . . 

. 9,000 

ii 

hackney carriages 

43-*) 



£1,127,240 


From the foregoing accounts, then, it would 
appear, that the number of carriages and 
horses for the use of the public throughout 
Great iiritaiu, two years ago, was as follows: 


Job carnages . ... 

Broughams, clarences, flies, &;c. 

. 600 

drawn by one lier>»o 

30,000 

Pony-phaetous and pair 

2,000 

I’ost-chaiscs .... 

6,500 

Total caniuges lot to hire , 

38,000 

Job horses . . . • 

1,750 

Post horses .... 

8,500 

Stage-coacli liorhos 

9,(UX) 

I^ondon backuey-coach horses 

3,000 

Total horses for public carriages 

23,150 


The CAunYiN(i TiuuE. 

The next part of the subject that presents 
itself is the conveyance of goods from one 
part of the metropolis to another. This, as 
I have before said, is chiefly effected hy vans, 
waggons, carts, dra3"s, &c. It has already 
been shown that the number of carriei's’ wag- 
gons, throughout Great Britain, in 1848, was 
1,S50, while the carriers' oarts were no less 
than 17,000 odd, or very nearly 3000 in all. 
This was 800 more than they were in 1840. 

Of the number of horees engaged in the 
« carrying ti'ade,” or rather that particular 
branch of it which concerns the removal of 
goods, there are no returns, unless it be that 
Siere were 2000 horses under 13 hands higii 
ridden by the waggoners of this kingdom. 

The number of carriers, carters, and wag- 
goners throughout Great Britain, at the time 
of taking the last census, was 84,396, of whom 
25,411 were located in England, 7802 in Skjot 
land, 940 in Wales, and 148 m ^ British 
Isles. Of the 34,296 carriew, carters, and 
waggoners, throughout Great Britain, in 1841, 
80,972 were males of 20 years of age and up- 
wards, while, in 1031, tJ» iminber was oi^ 
10,859, or upwards of 10,000 less ; so that 


between theee two periods the trade must 
have ino'eased at the rate of 1000 per amiuiu 
at least. I am informed, however, that the 
next returns will show quite as large a de- 
crease in the trade, owing to the conveyance 
of goods having been mainly transferred from 
the road to the rail since the last-mentioned 
period. The number of carriers, carters, and 
waggoners engaged in the metropolis in 1841 
was 3890, of whom 30U7 W'ere males of twenty 
years of age and upwards. In 1831 there 
were but 871 individuals of the same age 
pursuing the same occupation; and I am 
assured, that owing to the increased facilities 
for the conveyance of goods from the country 
to London, the trade has increased at even 
a greater rate since the last enumeration of 
the people. The London can-iers, carters, 
and waggoners, may safely be said to be now 
nearer 8000 than 4000 in numb(‘r. 

The London Cati:\ien 

Aiie of two binds, public and private. Tlu' 
private carmen approximate so closely tu 
the cbaracter of servants, that 1 purpose 
dealing at present more particularly with 
the public conveyers of goods frf)ni one 
part of the metropolis to another. The me- 
tropolitan public master- caimen arc 207 in 
number, of whom fifteen are licensed to ply 
on the stands in the city. The carmen hero 
enumerated must be considered more in the 
light of the owners of vans and other vehicles 
for the removing of goods than working men. 
It is true that some drive their own vehicles ; 
but many are large proprietors, and belong to 
the class of employers rather than operatives. 

I shall begin my account of the London 
carmen with those appertaining to the luili- 
censed class, or those not resident in the city. 
The modern spring van is, as it were, the 
landau, or travelling carriage of the working 
classes. These carriages came into genend 
use between twenty and Ihhiy years ago, but 
were then cluetly employed by the great car- 
riers for the more rapid delivery of the lighter 
bales of goods, especially of drapery and glass 
goods and of parccds. They came into more 
general use for the removal of furniture in 
1H80, or thereabouts ; and a year or two after 
were fitted up for the conveyance of pleasure- 
parties. The van is usually painted yellow, 
but some are a light brown or a dark blue 
picked out with red. They are fourteen feet 
in length on the average, and four and a half 
feet in breadth, and usually made so as, by the 
adjustment of the shedts, to be suitable for the 
employment of one, two, three, or four horses, 
— the Uiird horse, when three are used, being 
yoked in advance of the pair in the shajfts. 
The seats are generally removable, and are 
ranged along the sides of the vehicle, across 
the top, and at the two eoroers at the end, ae 
the extremity of the van from liie horses is 
called, the entrance being at the end, usually 
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by means of iron steps, and througli a kind of 
gate which is secured by a strong latch. The 
driver sits on a box in front, and on some vans 
seems perched fearfully high. A wooden frame- 
work surmounts the body of the carriage, and 
over it is spread an awning, sometimes of 
strong chintz patterned, sometimes of plain 
whity-brown calico — the side portions being 
made to draw like curtains, so as to admit the 
air and exclude the sun and rain at pleasure. 
If there be a man in attendance besides the 
driver, he usually sits at the end of the vehicle 
(dose to the gate, or rides on the step or on a 
projection fixed hehhid. A new van costs from 
00/. to 80/. The average price of a good van- 
horse is from 10/. to 18/. The harness, new and 
good, costs from 0/. to 0/. lOs. for two horses. 
The furniture- van of the latter end r)f the wec‘k 
is the pleasure-van of the Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday — those being the days devohid 
to ex(!ursions, unless in the case of a club or 
society making their “ annual excursion.” and 
then any day of the wo(d( is sdected ('X(!ept 
Sunday ; but Sunday on the whole is the i)rm- 
cipal day. The removal of the seats and of tlie 
apparatus for the awning converts the pleasure 
into the furniture -van. The uses to \vhich 
the same vehicle is put are thus many a time 
sadly in contrast. On the Satin day the van 
may have been used to convey to the brokers 
or the auctioneers the furniture seized in some 
wretched man’s dwelling, leaving h(diind hare 
walls and a wailing family ; and on the Sunday 
it I’ings with the mommont of pleasure-seekers, 
who loudly proclaim tliat tlioy have left their 
cares behind them. 

The owners usually, i)erhaps, I might say 
always, iiniPj some other calling along with 
tlie business of van-proprietorship ; they ai*e 
for the most part greengrocers, hay and corn- 
dealers, brokers, beershop-kcepers, chandlers, 
rag - and - bottle shopkeepers, or dairymen. 
Five-sixths of them, however, are greengrocers, 
or connected with that trade. It is not un- 
usual for these persons to announce that, 
besides their immediate calling of a green- 
grocer, they keep a furniture- van, go pleasure- 
excursions, heat cariiets (if in the suburbs), 
and attend evening parties. Many of them 
have been gentlemen’s servants. They are 
nearly all married men or widowers with fami- 
lies, and ai*e as a body not unprosperous. 
Their tastes are inexpensive, though some 
drink pretty freely ; and their early rising 
necessitatt's early going to bed, so there is 
little evening expenditure. I am told their 
chief enjoyments are a visit to Astley’s, and to 
the neighbouring horse-races. Tlieir enjoy- 
ment of the turf, however, is generally ma(le 
conducive to their profits, as they convey vans 
full to Hampton, Egham, and Epsom races. 
A few van -men, however, go rather further in 
turf-business, and bet a little j but these, I am 
assured, are the exceptions. The excursions 
are more frequently to Hampton Court than 
to any other place. The other favourite resorts 


are High Beach, Epping Forest, and‘l{ye 
House, Hertfordshire, mndsor is but occa- 
sionally visited; and the shorter distances, 
such as Bichmond, are har(ily ever visited in 
pleasure-vans. Indeed the superior cheapness 
of the railway or the steamboat has confined 
the pleasime-excursions I am speaking of to 
the longer distances, and to places not so easily 
accessible by other means. 

The van will hold from twenty to thirty 
grown persons. “ Twenty, you see, sir,” I was 
told, “ is a very comfortable number, not reck- 
oning a few little ’uns over; but thirty, oh, 
thirty's quite the other way.” The usual charge 
per head for “ a comfortable conveyance to 
Hampton Court and back,” including all charges 
connected with the conveyance, is Ss. (children 
going for nothing, tmless they ar(3 too big 
for knees, and then sometimes half price). 
Instead of 2s. perhaps the weekly -payment 
speculator receives 2s. Qd. or 2s. Sd . ; and if h(3 
can engage a low-priced van he may clear i)d. 
or l.v. per liead, or about 1/. in all. On this 
subject and on that of under-selling, ns it was 
desciribed to me, I give the statement of a veiy 
intelligent man, a pi’osperous van -proprietor, 
who had tlie excellent characteristic of being 
proud of the kindly treatment, good feeding, 
and continuod caro of his horses, which arc 
among the best employed in vans. 

The behaviour of these excursionists is, 
from tho concurrent testimony of the many 
van-proprietors and drives whom I saw, most 
exemplary, and perhaps I shall best show this 
by at once giring the following statement from 
a very trustworthy man : — 

I “1 have been in tho van-trade for twenty 
years, and have gone excursions for sixteen 
years. Hampton Court has tho call for excur- 
sions in vans, because of free-trade in the 
jialace ; there’s nothing to pay for admission. 
A jiarty makes up an excursion, and one of 
them bargains with me, say for 21. It shouldn’t 
be a farthing less with such cattle as mine, 
and everything in agreement with it. Since 
I've known the trade, vans have increased 
greatly. I should say there’s five now wheae 
there was one sixteen years ago, and more. 
There’s a rccommcndahle and a respectable 
behaviour amongst those that goes excursions. 
But now on an excursion there’s hardly any 
drunkenness, or if there is, it’s through the 
accident of a had stomach, or something that 
way. The excursionists generally carry a 
fiddler with them, sometimes a trumpeter, or 
else some of them is master of an instrument 
as goes down. They generally sings, too, 
such songs as, ‘ There’s a Good Time coming,’ 
and, ‘The Brave Old Oak.’ Sometimes a 
nigger-thing, but not so often. They carry 
always, 1 tMnk, their own eatables an(l drink- 
ables ; and they take them on the grass very 
often. Last Whit-Monday I counted fifty vans 
at Hampton, and didn’t see anybody drunk 
there. I reckoned them eariyish, and perhaps 
ten came after, «t least ; ana eveiy van womd 
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have’twenty and more.** Sixty vans would, at 
this moderate computation, convey 1200 per- 
sons. “ They walk through the Palace at Hamp- 
ton, and sometimes dance on the grass after 
that, but not for long. It soon tires, dancing 
on ie grass. A school often goes, or a club, 
or a society, or any party. I generally do 
Hampton Court in three hours with two 
horses. I reckon it's fourteen miles, or near 
that, from' my place. If I go to High Beach 
there’s^the swings for the young ones, and the 
otlier merry-makings. At Bye House it’s 
country enjoyment — mere looking about the 
refid country. The Derby day’s a great van- 
day. I’m sime I couldn’t guess to one hundred 
— not, perhaps, to twice that — how many plea- 
sure-vans go to the Derby. It’s extra charge 
— 3/. IO 5 . for the van .,0 Epsom and back. 
It’s a long distance ; but the I)erby has a won- 
derful draw. I’ve taken all sorts of excursions, 
but it's working-people that’s our great sup- 
port. They often smoke as they come back, 
though it’s against my rules. They often 
takes a barrel of beer with them." 

It is not easy to ascertain the number of vans 
used for pleasure-excursions, but the follow- 
ing is the best information to bo obtained on 
the subject. There is not more than onc-'sixth 
of the greengrocers who have their own vans : 
some keep two vans and carts, besides two or 
three trucks ; others, three vans and carts and 
trucks. These vans, carts, and trucks are 
principally used in the private transactions of 
their business. Sometimes they are employed 
in the removal of furniture. The number of 
vans employed in the metropolis is as fol- 
lows ; — 

Those kept by greengrocers, about 450 

By othcis for excursions . . 1000 

Total 1450 

The season for the excursion trips com- 
mences on Wliit-Monday, and continues till 
the latter end of September. 

Table showing the average number of plea- 
sure-vans hired each week thronghout the 
season, and the decrease since railway ex- 


cursions. 

Before the Since tlie 
Railway. Railway, 
Bxcur- Excur- 
sion trips, sion trips. 

Hampton Court, Sunday .50 10 

„ Monday . 80 30 

„ Tuesday . 20 10 

Eye House, weekly . . 35 12 

High Beach „ . . 40 20 

225 82 


From this it appears that before the railway 
trips there were 225 pleasure-excursions by 
vans ^eiy week during five months of the year 
(or 4500 such excursions in the course of the 
twelve months), and only 1640^since that time. 


This is exclusive of those to Epsom-races, at 
which there were nearly 200 more. 

When employed in the removal of furniture 
the average weight carried by these vans is 
about two tons, and they usually obtain about 
two loads on an average per week. The party 
engaged to take charge of the van is ja^enerally 
a man employed by the owner, in the capacity 
of a servant. The average weekly salary of 
these servants is aboi^t IBs. Some van-pro- 
prietors will employ one man, and some as 
many as nine or ten. These men look after 
the horses and stables of their employers. A 
van proprietor takes out a post-horse license, 
which is 7s. (id. a-year ; and for excursions ho 
is also obliged to take out a stage-carriago 
license for each van that goes out with plea- 
sure-parties. Such license costs 3/. 8s. per 
year ; and besides this they have to pay to the 
excise \^d per mile for each excursion they 
take. The van-horses number about three to 
each van, so that for the whole 1450 vans as 
many as 4350 horses are kept. 

Calculating the pleasure- excursions by van 
in the course of the year at from 1500 to 2000 
— and that twenty persons is the complement 
carried on each occasion — we have a pleasure- 
excursion party of between 30,000 and 40,(X)() 
persons annually: and supposing that each 
excursionist spends 3.?. 6<3^., the sum spent 
every year by the working- classes in pleasure- 
excursions by spring-voiis alone will amount 
to very nearly 700U/. 

The above account relates only to the con- 
veyance of persons by means of the London 
vans, Conceniing the removal of goods by the 
same means, I obtained the following informa- 
tion from the most trustworthy and experienced 
members of the trade. 

“ The charge for the use of spring-vans for 
the conveyance of furniture and other damage- 
able commodities is Is. 0</. an hour, when one 
man is employed assisting in packing, unpack- 
ing, conveying the furniture into its place of 
destination, and sometimes helping to fix it. 
If two men are employed in this labour, 2,s. an 
hour is the charge. If the furniture is con- 
veyed a considerable distance the carman’s 
employer may at his option pay 6d. a mile in- 
stead of Is. Od. an hour, but the engagement 
by the hour ensues in nine cases out of ten.’’ 

The conveyance of people on pleasure ex- 
cursions and the removal of furniture con- 
stitute the principal business of the west-end 
and suburb carmen. ’The city carmen, how- 
ever, constitute a distinct class. They are the 
licensed cannen, and none others are allowed 
by the city authorities to take up in the pre- 
cincts of the city of London, though fimy one 
can put down therein ; that is to say, the un- 
licensed carman may convey a houseM of fur- 
niture from the Strand to Fleet-street, but he 
may not legally carry an empty box from Fleet- 
street to tile Strand. The city carmen, as I have 
said, must be licensed, and the law sanctions 
the following rates of payment for carriage • 
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“By order of Quarter Sossiona, held at 
Guildhall, Midaummer, 4&th George 111^ all 
wares, and merclnul^ae whatsoeter, 
weighing 14 owt. or tmder, shall be deemed 
Half a load ; and firom 14 ctrt. to 26 cwt. shall 
bo deemed a load ; from part of the city 
of liondon the rates for carrying th^eof shaU 
be as follow. For any place within and to the 
extension of htdf a milo, for half a idad and 
under, 2s. 7d. ; above half a load and not 
exceeding a load, 4s. 2rf. ; from hdf a mile to 
a mile, for half a load or under, 8s. Ad. ; for 
above half a load and not exceeding a load, 
Os. ; a mile, to one milo and a half, for half 
a load or uinler, 4s. 2d. ; for above Inilf a load 
and not exceeding a load, 5s. lid. ; and so on, 
aocording to distance.” 

The other distances and weights are in 
relative jiroportion. These regulations, how- 
ever, jure altogether disregjirded ; as are those 
which limit the cartage for hire within the 
city to the carmen licensed by the city, who 
must be freemen of the Cannen’s Company, 
the only company in London whoso monihers 
are all of the trade incorporated. Instead of 
the prices 1 have cited, the matter is now one 
of bargain. Average charges aie Is. 6d. an 
hour for vans, and Is. for carts, or 4s. and 
4s. Od per ton from the West India Docks to 
any part, of the city; and in like proportion 
from the other docks and locidities. The 
infringers of the city carmen’s privileges arc 
sonielimcs called pirates ;• hut within these 
three or four jears no strenuous attempts 
have been made to chock them. On<» carman 
told me that he had complained to the City 
Chamberlain, who told him to punish the 
offenders; but as it was left to individual 
efforts nothing was done, and the privih^ges, 
except as regards standings, are almost or 
altogether a dead letter. Fourteen years ago 
it cost 100/. to become free of the Cannen’s 
('ompany. Ton years ago it coat 82/. odd; 
and within these five years the cost has been 
reduced to 11/. The carmen who resort to 
the stands pay 6s. yearly for that privilege. 
The others are not required to do so; but 
every year they have to register the names of 
their servants, with a bond of security, who 
are employed on goods under bond ; ” and 
it is customary on these occasions to give the 
toll-keeper 5«., ^hich is equal to a renewal of 
the license. Until ton years ago there were 
only 400 of these conveyances licensed in the 
city. The figures called “ carroons” ran from 1 
to 400 ; and were sold by their possessors, on a 
disposjj of their property and privilege, os if 
freehold prerperiy, being worth about 100/. 
a earroon. No compensation was accorded 
when the restriction ns to numbers was abo- 
lished. The principal standings are in Cole- 
man -street, Bread street, Bishopsgate-street, 
Dowgate-hill, Thames-street, and St, Mary 
Axe. The charges do not differ from those 
I have given ; but some of the employers 
of these carmen drive very hard bargains. 


A car of the best build costs from 00/. trf 70/. 
The best horses cost 401^ ; the average price 
being 20/, at the least. The wages of the 
carmen’s servants vary from IBs. to 815 , a- 
week:, under the best masters ; and fr^ 125 . 
to 14s. under the inferior* These men are 
for the most part from tlie country, 

Tns Poutkhs, &c. 

I NOW approach the only remaining port of 
this subject, viz. the conveyance of goods add 
communications by means of the porters, mes- 
sengers, and errand-boys oftho metropolis. 
The number of individuals belonging to this 
class throughout Great Britain in 1841 
amounted to 27,558, of whom 24,098 were 
located in England ;• 8,296 in Scotland; 118 
in Wales; and 51 in the British isles. Of 
the 27,500 porters, messengers, and errand- 
boys in Great Britain, veiy nearly one-fifth, or 
4,005, were lads under 20 years of nge. The 
number of individuals engaged in the same 
occupation in the metropolis was, in 1841, no 
less than 13,103, or very nearly half the num- 
ber of porters, &c. tbrougbout Great Britain. 
Of this number 2,720, or more than a fifth of 
the class, may be considere;d to rei)resent the 
errand-boy, s, these being lads under 20 years | 
of age. * I 

At present, however, I purpose deling I 
solely with the public porters of the me- ! 
tropolis. Those belonging to private in- 
dividuals appear to partake (as I said of the 
carmen’s assistants) more of the characle^r 
of servants paid out of the profits of the trade 
than labourers V hose wages form an integral 
portion of the prime cost of a commodity. 

The metropolitan porters are, like the car- 
men, of two classes; the ticketed, and un- 
ticketed. I shall begin with the forjuer. 

The privileged porters of the city of Lon- 
don were at one jXTiod, and until within these 
twenty years, a numerous, important, and to- 
lerably prosperous class. Prescriptive liglit, 
and the- laws and by-laws of the corporation 
of the city of London, have given to them tlic 
sole privilege of porterage of every descrip- i 
tion, provided it be carried on in the precincts 
of the city. The only exception to this ex- 
clusive right is, that any freeman jnay employ 
his own servants in the porterage of his own 
goods, and even that has been disputed. 
The first mention of the privileged porters is 
in the early part of the 16th centuiy. 

^ It is almost impossible to classify the espe- 
cial functions of the different classes of por- 
ters ; for they seem to have become especial 
functions through custom and prescriptive 
right, and they are not defined precisely in 
any legitimate or municipal enactment. Even 
at the present time, what constitutes the busi- 
ness of a fellowship.porter, what of a ticket- 
porter, and on what an unprivileged porter 
(known m a foreigner, because a noD-freeinan) 
may be employed, are matters of dispute 
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A refereiioe to city enactments, and tbe aid 
of a liigUy inteUigent member of the frater- 
nity of tioketi{)oxter8, enables me to give the 
following account, which is the more interest- 
ing, as it relates to a class of labourers wliose 
numbers, with the exception of the fellowship- 
porters, have been limited since 1838, and 
who must necessarily die out from want of 
renewal. In tho earliest common council 
enactments (June 27, 1606) on the subject of 
porterage, the distinctions given, or rather 
intimated incidentally, are — “ Tackle-house 
l^ort-er, porter-packer of tlie gooddcs of Eng- 
lish merclmnts,»streete-portcr, or porter to the 
packer for the said citie for strangers’ goods.” 
As regards the term ticket- porter, not men- 
tioned in this enumora^on, I have to observe 
that all porters aie necessarily ticket-porters, 
which means that they can i)roduce a ticket 
or a document, showing that they arc duly 
qualified, and have been “ admitted and al- 
lowed to use the feate of a p6rter,” by being 
freemen of the city and members of a fiorter’s 
company or fellowship. In some of the older 
city documents tackle and ticket-porters are 
mentioned as if constituting one class; and 
they did constitute one class when their la- 
bour was identical, a^ to a great extent it was. 
In 1712 they are mentioned or indicated as 
one body, oltbougb tho first clause of the 
common council enactment sets out that seve- 
ral controversies and quarrels liavc lately 
arisen between the tackle -bouse porters and 
the ticket-porters touching tbe labour or work 
to them respectively belonging, notwithstand- 
ing the several acts of this court heretofore 
miide. As these acts were -saguo and con- 
tradictory, tho controversies were a natural 
consequence. 

The tackle-porters were employed in the 
weighing of goods for any purpose of shipping, 
duty, or sale, which was formerly carried on 
in public in the city. But thero was a city 
ofiicer known as the master-woigher, styled 
“ Mr. Weigher,” in tho old acts, and the pro- 
fits of the weighing thus carried on publicly 
in the city went to the hospitals. In 1607 it 
was enacted (I give the old orthography, with 
its many contractions), “ that no p’soii or 
p’sons usinge the feato of a portet, or being 
a foiTeynor, inholder, wharfinger, or keye- 
keeper, where any merchaunts’ gooddes are' 
to bee landed or laidd, or such-nke, shall at 
any time after the making and publishing of 
this acte, have, use, keepe, or use within the 
said citie or I’b'ties thereof, any manner 
triangle, with beams, scales, add weightes, or 
any other balance, in any sorte, to weigh any 
the goods, wares, or raercliandize, of any mer- 
chant or merchants, p’son or p’sons whatso- 
ever, within the said citie or lib’ties thereof, 
whereby the proffyte cominge and growinge to 
the hospitals of the said cytie, by weighinge at 
the yron beams or at the great beame at the 
weigh -house, or the proffytes of ‘the Mr. 
Weigher and porters of the same weigh- 


house, may in anywise be hnpeached, hin- 
dered, or diffiini^ed.” The privilege of 
“weighinge” fell gradually into desuetude; 
but there is no record of the precise periods. 
However, a vestige of it still remains; as I 
shall show in my account of the moi'kets, as 
it properly comes under that head. There 
were 24 tackle-porters appointed ; each of the 
12 great city companies appointing two. 
These 12 companies 'are — the Mercers’, 
Grocers’, Drapers’, Eishmongei-s ’, Gold- 
smiths’, Skinners’, Troumougers’, Vintners’, 
and Cloth workers’. The 24 ai»poiiiled porters 
were known, it appears, as “ maister-porti'i-s ;” 
hut as it was impossible that tlicy could do 
all the w'ork required, they called to tlieni the 
aid of “ fellow'os,” freemen of the city, and 
members of their society, who in time seem 
to have been known simply ns ticket-porters. 
If a sufficiency of tliese fellows, or ticket- 
porters, could not be made availabhs on any 
emergency, the maisters could eitiploy any 
‘‘ foreign porter not free of this cyttte, using 
the foate of a porter-packer of the goods of 
English merchants, or the foate t)f a streete- 
portor, at the tyme of the making of this acte 
(1607), and which at this present is com- 
memorunte in the same cityo or snl)urbes 
thereof, chaiged wdth family e, or, being a 
single man, bringing a good cerlifitjale in the 
wjy ting, under tho handes of the cliurchyrar- 
dens of tho pansli where he is resident, or 
other sahstantiall neigliliours, to tlic number 
of fower, of Ins good conversaiion and de- 
meanor.” 'J'lns emplo-yment, how'ever, was 
not to be to tin' prequdico of the ])rivil('ged 
porters ; and tliat the employment oflbreigners 
was resorteil to jealotislv, and only through 
actual necessity, is sufiicitmtly shown by tlic 
wdiole tenor of the cuactnients on the subject. 
Tlie M^ry act which 1 have just cited, as per- 
mitting the employment of foreigners, con- 
tains a complaint in its preamble that llio 
toleration of these men caused many “ of 
badd and Icwde condition daylie to rosorto 
from the most parte of this retdme to the said 
cytie, suburbs and places adjoining, procuring 
themsedves small habytacoiis, namely, one 
chain ber-roome for a poor foreignero and his 
familye in a small cottage, with some other 
as poore as himself, to the gi’eat increase and ' 
pestringe of this cyttie with poor people; 
many of them provingo shifters, lyvinge by 
cozeninge, stealinge and imbeazellinge men’s 
goods, as opportunity may serve tliem.” A 
somewhat curious precedent as regards tho 
character of tlio dwellings, being in “ one 
chamber-roome,” &c., for the abodes of the 
workmen, for the slop-taiJors and others in 
our day, as I Jiave shown in my previous 
letters. 

The ticket-porters in 1840 are described as 
3000 persons and upwards, wiiich sufficiently 
shows their importance ; and in 1712 a Gofii- 
raon Council enactment provides that they 
shall have and enjoy the work or labour of 
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unshipping, landing, carrying and housing of 1 
pitch, tar, soap, ashes, clapboards, wainscot, 
fir-poles, masts, deals, oars, chests, tables, 
flax and hemp, brought hither from Dantzic, 
3Ielvyn, or any other part or place of the 
countries commonly called the east countries. 
Also of the imports from Ireland, “.from any 
of the plantations belonging to Great Britain, 
and of all manner of coast-goods, (except 
lead).” The tackle*house porters were, by 
the same enactment, to “ have and enjoy the 
work and labour of the shipping and all goods 
^ imported and belonging to the South Sea 
Company, or to the Company of Merchants 
trading to the Kast Indies, and of all other 
go(jds and merchandizes coming from other 
ports not before mentioned. The functions 
of the tackle -house and ticket-porters are by 
this regulation in 1712 made identical as to 
labour, with merely the distinction as to the 
place from which the goods were received: 
and as the number of tackle-house porters 
was properly 24, with them must be included, 
I presume, all such ticket-porters, but noi. to 
the full number ; nor is it likely that they will 
be renewed in case of death. The tackle-' 
house porters that arc still in existence, I >\as 
told, are gentlemen. One is a wharfinger, 
and claims and enjoys the monopoly of labour 
on his own wharf. “ The tackle-house porters, 
or most of them, were labourers within tlu'se 
twenty years.” The tackle-house and tiek(*t- 
porters still enjoy, by law, the right to man 
the work, wherever porterage is required ; or, 
in other words, to execute the labour them 
selves, or to engage men to do it, no nmiter 
whether the work relate to shipping, to tin* 
markets, or to mere street-porterage, sucli as 
the conveyance of parcels for hire by men’s 
labour. The number of the ticket-porters 
was, 20 years ago, about GOO. At that time 
to Ix'come free of the company, which has no 
linll but assembles at Guildhall, cost upwards 
of 40/., but soon afterwards the expense was re- 
duced to fi/. 3.S. 4rf. By a resolution of the Com- 
mon Council, no new ticket-porters have been 
appoiiit('d since 1838. Previously to becoming 
0 Uckcl-portor a man must have taken up his 
freedom, no matter in what character, and 
must produce certificates of good character 
’and security of two freemen, householders of. 
good credit, each in 100/., so that the o^vner of 
any articles entrusted to the ticket -porter 
may bo indemnified in case of loss. The 
ticket - porters are not the mere labourers 
people generally imagine they are, but are, 
or were, for their number does now not 
exceed 100, decayed tradesmen, who resorted 
to this means of livelihood when others had 
foiled. They ore also the sons of ticket- 
porters. Any freeman of the city, by becoming 
a member of the Tockle-Houso and Ticket- 
l^orters’ (Company, was entitled to act as a 
ticket-porter. They are still recognised at the 
markets and the wharfs, but their privileges i 
are constantly, and more and more infringed. I 


From a highly intelligent membfer of Uieii* 
body I had the following statement : — 

“ It may be true, or it may not, that ticket- 
porters ore not wanted now; but 15 or 16 
years ago a committee of -the Common Council, 
the Market Committee I believe it was, resolved 
that the ticket-porters ought to be upheld, and 
that 50/. should be awarded to us; but wo 
never got it, it was stopped by some after- 
resolution. Put it this way, sir. To get 
bread for myself and my children I became 
a ticket-porter, having incurred great expense 
in taking up my freedom and all that. Well, 
for this expense I enjoyed certain privileges, 
and enjoy them still to some extent ; but that’s 
only because I’m well known, and liave had 
great experience in porterage, and quickness, 
as it is as much art as strength. But, sup- 
posing that railways liave changed the whole 
business of the times, are the privileges I have 
secm*ed with my own money, and under the 
sanction of all the old laws of the to be 
taken from me? If the jirivileges, though 
they may noi be many, of the rich city com- 
panies arc not to be touchetl, why are mine? 
Every day they are infringed. A railway- 
waggon, for instance, coiries a load of meat to 
Newgate Market. Ticket-porters have the 
undoubted right to imload the meat and carry 
it to its place of sale ; but the railway sciwants 
do that, though only freemen employ their 
own servants in porterage, and that only with 
their own goods, or goods they ore concerned 
in. I fancy that railway companies arc not 
freemen, and don’t carry their own ])roperty 
to market for sale. If we complain to the 
authorities, we are recommended to take the 
law of the offenders, and we can only take it 
of the person committing the actual offence. 
And so wo may sue a beggar, whom his em- 
ployers may send down their line an hour 
after to Hull or Halifax, as the saying is. If 
we arc of no further use, don’t sacrifice, but 
compensate us, and let us make the best of it, 
though wc are none of us so young as we wore; 
some arc very old, and none tire under 40, 
because no new membei's have been made for 
some years. If a man’s house be a hindrance 
to public business, he must be paid a proper 
price for it before it can be removed, and so 
jmght we. The Palace Court people were 
compensated, and ought not we, who work 
hard for an honest living, and havc^ bought 
the right to work in our portering, according 
to the laws of the city, that secure the gold- 
smiths in their right of assaying, and all the 
rich companies in possession of theh^ lands 
and possessions ? and so it ought to be with 
our labour.” 

The porter-packers have been unknown in 
the business of Ibo city for some years; their 
avocation “ in the packinge and shippinge of 
Strangers’ gooddes,” having b^ely survived 
the expiring of the East India Company’s 
charter in 1834. 

The street porters, or imm who occupv, or 
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ratber did occupy (for they are not nowi 
always to be found there,) the principal bu- 
siness parts of the city, are of course ticket- 
porters, and by the law have exclusive right 
of cdl porterage by hire from “ aliens or 
foreigners” in the streets, (a freeman may 
employ his own servant), even to the carrying 
of a parcel of the burden of which any one 
may wish to relieve himself. They usually, 
but not always, wear white aprons, and display 
their tickets as badges. They do not confine 
themselves to the streets, but resort to the 
whaifr in the fruit or any busy season, and* to 
the meat and fish-markets, whenever they 
think there is tho chance of a job, and the 
preference, as is not unfrequently the case, 
likely to fall to them, for they are known 
to he tmsty and expeiionced men. This 
shifting of labour from one place to anotlier 
rend(TS it impossilde to give the number of 
ticket-porters working in any particular lo- 
cality. 

The fellowsliiq)-porters seem to have sprung 
into existence in consequence of the misundcr- 
standiiigs of the tackle and ticket-porters, and 
in this Avay, fellowships, or gangs of porters, 
were confined, or confined themselves, to the 
porterage of coal, c-orn, malt and indeed, all 
grain, salt, fruit, and wet fish (conceded to 
thorn after many disputes by the ticket-porters 
of Billingsgate), and their pri\ilege3 fire not 
infringed to any such extent as those of the j 
ticket-porters. j 

The payments of ticket porters were soUled j 
in I7$)n. 

To or from any of the quays, uliarfs, stairs, 
lani^s, or alleys at the waterside, between the 
Tower and London Bridge to any part of 
Jjower Thamcs-strcct, Beer-laue, "Water -lane, 
Hfiri)-lane, St. Lunstan’s-hill, St. Mary-hill, 
Love-lane, Botolph-lane, Budding-lane, and 
Fish-strect-hill ; 


For any load or parcel by knot or hand — 

Not exceeding | cwt. . . O.'i. Id. 

„ I „ . .0 0 

„ li » . .0 9 


For the like weights, and not exceeding 
Poplar, Bow- church. Bishop Bonner’s Farm, 
Kingsland - turnpike,' Highbury - place, ( Old ) 
Pancras-church, Portman-square, Grosvetmr- 
square, Ilyde-poi’k-comer, Buokinghain-gale, 
Westminster Infirm aiy, Tothill-fields Brides 
well, Strutton-ground, Horaefeny, Vauxhall, 
Walworth-tumpiko, and places of the like 
distance — 


Not exceeding J cwL 
„ 1 » 

j» 1^ .»j 

j> ^ »» 


. 2fi. Qd. 
. 3 3 
. 3 9 
. b 0 


I cite these regulations to show the distances 
to which porters were sent half a century ago, 
and the charges. These charges, however, 
were not always paid, as the persons enqdoy- 
ing parties ofren made bargains nith them, 
and some twenty years ago the legalisc'd 
charges were reduced Irf. in every ih/. Tho 
street-porters complain tliat any one may now, 
or at all eventa does now, ply for hire in the 
city, and get higher prices than them. 

All ticketqjortcrs pay 8s. yearly towards the 
funds of their society, which is caUed quai-ter- 
agci. Out of this a few small pensions urn 
granted to old women, tho vidows of ticket- 
porters. 

The difference of the functions of the ticket 
and fellowship-porters seems to he this — that 
the ticket-porters cairy dry goods, or those 
classed by weight or bulk, the fellowship- 
porters caiT} measured goods. 
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LONDON VAGRANTS. 


The evils consequent upon the uncertainty of 
labour I have already been at considerable 
pains to point out. There is still one other 
mischief attendant upon it that remains to 
^)o exposed, and which, if possible, is greater 
than any other yet adduced. Many classes of 
labour are necessarily uncertain or fitful in 
their character. Some work con be pursued 
only at certain seasons ; some depends upon 
the winds, as, for instance, dock labom* ; some 
on fashion; and nearly all on the general 
'prosperity of the countiy. Now, the labourer 
who is deprived of his usual employment by 
any of the above causes, must, unless he has 
laid by a portion of his earnings while engaged, 
become a burden to his parish, or the state, 
or else ho must seek work, either of another 
kind or in another place. The mere fact of a 
man’s seeking work in difierent parts of th<5 
country, may bo token as evidence that he is 
indisposed to live on the charity or labour of 
others ; and this feeling should be encoimigcd 
in every rational manner. Hence the greatest 
facility should be afforded to all labourers who 
may be unable to obtain work in one locality, 
to pass to another part of the country where 
there may be a demand for their labour. In 
fine, it is expedient that every means should 
bo given for extending the labour-market for 
tlie worldng classes ; that is to say, for allowing 
them as wide a field for the exercise of their 
culling as possible. To do this involves the 
establishment of what are called the “ casual 
wards” of the different unions throughout the 
country. These are, strictly speaking, the free 
hostelries of the unemployed workpeople, 
where they may be lodged and fed, on their 
way to find work in some mon^ active district. 
But the estahlishment of those gratuitous 
hotels has called into existence a large class of 
wayfarers, for wliom they were never contem- 
plated. They have been the raeans of afford- 
ing groat encouragement to those vagabond or 
erratic spirits who find continuity of applica- 
tion to any task specially irksome to them, and 
who are physically unable or mentally unwilling 
to remain for any length of time in the same 
place, or at the same work — creatures who are 
vagrants in disposition and princii)le; the 
wandering tribe of this country ; the nomads 
of the present day. 

“ The right which every person apparently 
destitute possesses, to demand food and shelter, 
affords,” says Mr. Pigott, in the Koport on 
Vop-anoy, “ ^eat facDities and encouragement 
to idle and dissolute persons to avoid labour, 
and pass their lives in idleness and pillage. 


There can be no doubt that of the wayfarers 
who, in summer especially, demand admission 
into workhouses, the number of those whom * 
tlie law contemplates under the titles of ‘ idle 
and disorderly,’ and ‘ rogues and vagabonds,’ 
greatly exceeds that of those who are honestly 
and bond jide travelling in search of employ- 
ment, and that it is the former class whoso 
numbers have recently so increased as to 
require a remedy.” 

it becomes almost a necessary result of any 
system which seeks to give shelter and food to 
the industrious operative in his way to look 
for work, that it should be the means of 
harbouring and fostering the idle and the 
vagabond. 

To refuse an asylum to the vagrant is t-o 
shut out the traveller; so hard is it to tell the 
one from the other. 

The prime cause of vagabondism is ess(*n- 
tially the non-inculcation of a habit of industry ; 
that is to say, the faculty of continuous appli- 
cation at a particular fonn of work, has not 
been engendered in the individual’s mind, and 
he has naturally- an aversion to any regular 
occupation, and becomes erratic, wandering 
from this tiling to that, without any settled or 
determined object. Hence we find, that the 
vagrant disposition begins to exhibit itself pre- 
cisely at that ago when the first attempts are 
made to inculcate the habit of continut)iis la- 
bour among youtlis. This will be seen hy the 
table in the opposite page (taken from the 
Returns of the Houseless Poor), which shows 
the greatest number of inmates to be between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five. 

The cause of the greater amount of vagrancy 
being found among individuals between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five (and it is not 
by the table alone that this fact is borne out), 
appears to be the irksomeness of any kind 
of sustained labour when first performed. 
This is especially the case with youth ; and 
hence a certain kind of compulsion is neces- 
sary, in order that the habit of doing the par- 
ticular work may be engendered. Unfortu- 
nately, however, at this age the self-will of the 
individual begins also to bo developed, and 
any compulsion or restraint becomes doubly 
irksome. Hence, without j udicious treatment, 
the restraint may be entirely thrown off by 
the youth, and the labour be (Uscarded by him, 
before any steadiness of application has been 
produced by constancy of practioo. The cause 
of vagrancy then resolves itself, to a great 
extent, into the harshness of either parents 
or employers; and this it will be found is 
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gefi<*rally the account given by the vagrants 
tliomselves. They have been treated with 
severity, and being generally remarkable for 
their self-will, liave run away from their 
home or master to live while yet mere lads in 
some of the low lodging-houses. Here they 
find companions of the same age and character 
ns themselves, with whom they ultimately set 
out on a vapbond excursion through the 
country, begging or plundeiing on their way. 


Another class of vagrants consists of those 
who, having been thrown out of employment, 
have traveUed through the country, seeking 
work without avail, and who, consequently, 
have lived on charity so long, tiiat tho habits 
of wandering and mendicancy have eradicated 
their former habits of industry, and tlio 
industrious workman has become changed into 
the habitual beggar^ 


THE AGES OF APPLICANTS FOR SHELTER AT THE CENTRAL ASYLUM, 
PLAYHOUSE-YARD, WHITECROSS-STREET, IN THE YEAR 1849. 


Age. > 0 . ofAp- 
Months. plicants. 


Children under 1 

..17 

Cliildi'eu of 

1 

.. 4 

5J 

2 

.. 42 

» 

3 

.. 21 

}» 

4 

.. 14 

it 

5 

.. 14 

11 

(J 

.. 20 

»> 

7 

.. 30 

*1 

8 

7 

»} 

9 

.. 14 

i> 

10 

7 

11 

11 

.. 5 

Age. 

Years. 

1 .... 


201 

No. of 
Applicants 

.. 28 

2 .... 


.. 22 

3 .... 


28 

4 .... 


.. 30 

5 .... 


. . 30 

0 .... 


3!) 

7 .... 


.. 50 

8 .... 


. . 38 

9 .... 


. . 02 

10 .... 


.. 108 

11 .... 


.. 104 

32 ....^ 


.. 107 

13 .... 


.. 177 

14 .... 


.. 102 

15 


.. 208 

10 

.... 

.. 259 


Age. 

No. of 

Years, 

Applicant 

17 

380 

18 

330 

19 


20 


21 

335 

22 


23 

295 

24 


25 


20 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 

56 

32 


33 


31 


35 


30 


37 

C3 

38 


39 


40 

117 

41 : 


42 

91 

43 


44 


46 


40 

28 

47 


48 



Age. 

Years, 

49 .... 

No. of 
Applicants, 
81 

50 .... 

lOH 

61 

28 

,62 

40 

63 

44 

54 

21 

66 

49 

50 36 

.67 

27 

5ft 35 

69 .... 

27 

00 .... 

06 

01 .... 

7 

02 .... 

14 . 

03 .... 

7 

04 .... 

14 

06 .... 

12 

06 .... 

0 

07 .... 

13 

68 .... 

7 

00 .... 

4 

70 .... 

7 

71 .... 

4 

72 .... 

0 

73 .... 

7 

74 .... 

0 

76 .... 

7 

76 .... 

a 

77 .... 

2 

78 .... 

4 

79 .... 

0 

80 .... 

2 


« Having investigated the general causes of 
depredation, of vagrancy, and mendicancy;’ 
say the Constabulary Commissioners, in the 
Government Reports of 1839 (p. IBI), as 
developed by examinations of the previous 
lives of criminals or vagrants in the gaols, we 
find that scarcely in any cases is it ascribable 
to the pressure of uii avoidable want or desti- 
tution, and that in the great mass of cases it 
arises from the temj)tation of obtaining pro- 
perty with a less degree of labour than by 
regidor industry." Again, in p. 63 of the 
same Report, we are told that “ the inquiries 
made by the most experienced officers into the 
causes of vagrancy manifest, that in all but 


three or four per cent the prevalent cause wns 
the impatience of steady labour.” My investi- 
gations into this most important subject lead 
me, I may add, to the same conclusions. In 
order to understand the question of vagrancy 
thoroughly, however, we must not stop here ; 
we must find out what, in its turn, is the cause 
of this impatience of steady labour; or, in 
other words, we must ascertain whence comes 
the desire to obtain property with a less degree 
of labour than by regular industry. Now, all 
“ steady labour*’— -that is to say, the continu- 

anco of any labour for any length of time 

is naturally irksome to us. We are all innately 
erratic— prone to wander both in thought and 
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acti<Mi ; and it is only a i%orc«s effort, 
which is more or less paiifful to us at fiwt, 
that we con keep ourselves to the steady ppo- 
secution of tlie same object, to the repeated 
performance of the same acts, or even to con- 
tinuous attention to the some subject. Labour 
and effort are more or less irksome to us all. 
There are, however, two means by which this 
irksomt'iiess may be not only removed, but 
transfonned into a positive pleasure. One is, 
by the excitement of some impulse or purpose 
in the mind of the workman ; and the other, 
4 by tho inculcation of a habit of working. 
l»urpose and habit are the only two modes by 
which labour can be rendered easy to us ; and 
it is precisely because the vagrant is deficient 
in both that he has an aversion to work for 
liis living, and wanders through the country 
without an object, or, indeed, a destination. A 
. love of industrj^ is not a gilt, but a habit; it 
is an accomplishment rather than an endow- 
ment ; and our purposes and principles do not 
arise spontaneously from the promptings .of 
our own instincts and affections, but are Ibe 
mature result of education, example, and 
deliberation. A vagrant, therefore, is an 
individual applving himself continuously to no 
one thing, nor pursuing any one aim for any 
length of time, but wandering from this subject 
to llmt, as well as from one place to another, 
because in him no industrial habits have been 
formed, nor any principle orpuq)()se impressed 
upon his nature. 

Pursuing tho subject still further, we shall 
find that the cause of Iho vagrant’s wandering 
through the country — and indeed through life 
— piu’poseless, objectless, and unprincipled^ in 
the literal and stiict meaning of the term, lies 
mainly in tho defective state of our educational 
institutions ; for the vagi'ants, as a class, it 
should be remembered, are not “educated.” 
We teach a lad reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and believe that in so doing we aro de- 
veloping the moral functions of his nature; 
whereas it is often this ability to read merely — 
that is to say, to read without the least moral 
perception — which becomes the instniraent of 
the youth’s moral depravity. The “ J ack Shep- 
pard” of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth is boiTowed 
from tlie circulating libraiy, and read aloud in 
the low lodging-houses in the evening by those 
who have a little education, to their corapani- 
ions who have none ; and because the thief is 
there furbished up imto the hero^because the 
author has tricked him out with a sort of brute 
insensibility to danger, made noble blood 
flow in his veins,” and tinselled him over with 
all Idnds of showy sentimentality — the poor 
boys who Msten, unable to see through the 
toumpery deception, sere led to look up to the 
paltry tMef as an object of admiration, and to 
make Ms conduct the htan idAal of their lives. 
Of all books, perhaps none has ever had so 
baneM an e€^ upon the young mind, taste, 
und prinetples as this. None has over done 
more to degrade literature to the level of the 


lowest Mcentiottsness, or to stamp the author 
and the teacher as guilty of pandering to the 
most depraved propensities. Had Mr, Ains- 
worth been with me, and seen how he had vi- 
tiated the thoughts and pursuits of hundreds 
of mere boys — had he heard the names of the 
creatures of his morbid fbney given to youths 
at an age when they needed the best and tmest 
counsellors — ^had he seen these poor little 
wretches, as I have seen them, grin with de 
light at receiving the degrading titles of “Blue . 
skin,” “Dick Turpin,” and “Jack Sheppai'd,” 
he woiild, I am sure, ever rue tho day whicli 
led him to paint tho most degraded and aban- 
doned of our race m the most noble of human 
beings. What wonder, then, that — taught 
either in no school, at aji, or else in that mere- 
tricious one which makes crime a glory, and 
dresses up rice as virtue — ^these poor lads 
should be unprincipled in every act tliey do — 
that they should be either literally actuated by 
no jirinciples at all, or else fired with the basest 
motives and purposes, gathered from books 
which distort highway robbery into an act of 
noble enterjiiise, and dignify murder as justi- 
fiable homicide ? 

Nor are the habits of the young vagrant less 
I .'’ultivated than his motives. The fonnation of 
I that particular habit which we term industry, 
ami by which the youth is fitted to obtain his 
living as a man, is perhaps the most difficult 
part of all eHlucation, It commences at an age 
when the will of tiui individual is beginning to 
developc itself, and when the docile boy is 
changiMl into the impatient young man. Too 
groat lenity, or too strict severity of govern- 
ment, therefore, becomes at this period of life 
dangerous. If tho rule he too lux, tho restless 
youth, disgusted with the monotony of pur- 
suing the some task, or perfonuing the same 
acts, ^ay hy day, negh'cts his work — till liahits 
of indolence, rather than industiy, are fonned, 
and he is ultimately tlinist upon the w^orld, 
without either the means or the disposition of 
labouring for his living. If, on the other hand, 
the authority of the parent or master he too 
rigidly exercised, and the lad’s power of endur- 
ance be taxed too severely, then the self-will 
of the youth is called into action ; and growing 
restless and rebellions under the tyranny of his 
teachers, he throws off their restraint, and 
leaves them — ^with a hatred, instead of a love 
of labour engendered within him , That these 
are two of the primary causes of vagrancy, all 
my inquiries have tended to show. The proxi- 
mate cause certainly Hes in the impatience of 
steady labour ; but tne cause of this impatienoo 
is referable to the non-formation of any habit 
of industry in the vagrant, and the absence of 
this habit of industry is usually due to the ne- 
glect or the tyranny of the lad’s parent or mas- 
ter. This is no theory, be it remembered. 
Whether it be the master of the workhouse, 
where <he vagrants oemspregate every night— 
whether it be the young vagrant himself, or 
the more experience tramp — that speaks npon 
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the saliject, all agree in asmbiilg the vaga- 
bondiam of youth to the same cause. There 
is, however, another phase of vagrancy still to 
be explain^ ; viz. the transition of the work- 
ing man into*the regular tramp and beggar. 
This is the result of a habit of dependence, 
produced in the operative by repeated visits to 
the casual wards of the unions. A labouring 
man, or mechanic, deprived of employment in 
a particular town, sets out on a journey to seek 
work in some other part of the country. The 
’mere feet of his so journeying to seek work 
shows that he has a natural aversion to become 
a burden to the parish. He is no sooner, how- 
ever, become an inmate of the casual wards, 
and breakfasts and sups off the bounty of the 
workhouse, than he learns a most dangerous 
lesson -»-he learns how to live by the labour of 
others. His sense of independence may he 
shocked at first, but repeated visits to the same 
places soon deaden his feelings on this score ; 
and he gradually, from continual disuse, loses 
his habit of labouring, and ultimately, by long 
custom, acquires a habit of “ tramping” through 
the country, and putting up at the casual wards 
of the unions by the way. Thus, what was 
originally designed as a means of enabling the 
labouring man to obtain work, becomes the in- 
strument of d(‘priving him of employment, by 
rendering it no longer a necessity for him to 
seek it ; and the independent workman is 
transformed after a time into the habitual 
tramper, and finally into the professional beg- 
gar and petty thief. Such characters, how- 
ever, form but a small i)r()portion of the great 
body of vagabonds continually ti*avcrsing the 
country. 

The vagrants are essentially the non-work- 
ing, as distinguished from the hard-working, 
men of England. They ore the very opposite 
to the industrious classes, with whom they arc 
too ofteu confounded. Of the really d('stitute 
working-men, among the vagrants seeking re- 
lief at the casual wai’ds, the proportion is very 
small; the respectable mechanics being de- 
tciTed by disgust from herding with the filth, 
infamy, diseas<‘, and vemiin congregated in 
the tramp-wards f)f the unions, and preferring 
the endurance t)f the greatest privations before 
subjecting tliemselves to it. “ I have had this 
view confirmed by several unfortunate per- 
sons,” says Mr. Boase, in the Poor-law Keport 
on Vagrancy : “ they were apparently me- 
chanics out of employment, who spoke of tlie 
horrors passed in a tramp-ward, and of their 
utter repugnance at visiting such places again.” 

The poor mechanic,” says the p6rter at the 
Holbom workhouse, ** will sit in the casual 
wards Khe a lost man — tcared. It’s shocking 
to think a decent mechanic’s houseless,” he 
adds; when he's beat out, he’s like a bird out 
of a cage : he doesn’t know where to go, or 
how to get a bit.” But the highest tribute ever 
paid to the sterling^ honesty and worth of the 
working men of tiiis country, is to be found 
in the testimony of the master of the Wands- 


worth and Clapham Union. “ The destitute mo- 
chanies,” he says, are entirely a diflerent class 
from the reg^or vagrant ; they have different 
habits, and, indeed, different features. They 
are strictly honest. During the whole of my 
experience, I never knew a distressed artisan 
who applied for a night's shelter cf)mmit an 
act of theft ; and I have seen them,” he adds, 

“ in the lost stage of destitution. Occasionally 
they have sold the 'shirt and waistcoat off 
their backs, before tliey applied for admittance 
into tlie workhouse ; while some of them have 
been so weak from long starvation, lhat they* 
could scarcely reach the gate, and, indeed, had 
to be kept for several days in the iiifirmaiy, 
before tlieir strength was recruited sufficiently 
to continue their journey.” For myself, I can 
safely say, that my own experience fully bears 
out this honourable declaration of the virtues 
of our working men. Their extreme patience • 
under the keenest privations is a thing that the 
wisest philosophers might envy; their sympa- 
thy and charity for their poorer brethren far 
exceeds, in its humble way, the t)enevolence 
and bounty of tho rich ; while their intelli- 
gence, considering the little time they have 
for study and reflection, is almost marvellous. 

In a word, their virtues are the spontaneous 
expressions of their simple natures; and their 
vices are tho comparatively pardonable (Ex- 
cesses, consequent upon the? intensity of theii* 
toil. I say thus much in this place, because I 
am anxious that the public should no longer 
confound ilu' honest, indejxmdent w'orking 
men, with the vagrant beggars and pilferers of 
the countr}'; an(l that they should see that the 
on(' class is ns n^spectable and worthy, as tho 
other is d(Egradod and vicious. 

ClIAlUCTERISTICS OF THE VARIOUS 

Classes of Vaoraets. 

T NOW come to tho characteristics of vofu'ant 
life, as so('n in th(3 casual wards of tlm nioti'o- 
politan unions. I'he subject is one of the 
most important with wliich I have yet had 
to deal, and the facts I have collected are 
sufficiently startling to give the public an 
idea of the great social bearings of tho ques- 
tion; for the young vagrant is the budding 
criminal. 

Previously to entering upon my inquiry into 
this subject, I consulted with a gentleman j 
who had long paid considerable attention to 
tho question, and who was, moreover, in a po- 
sition peculiarly fitted for gaining the greatest 
experience, and arriving at the correotost no- 
tions upon tho matter. I consulted, I say, 
with the gentleman referred to, as to the Poor- 
law officers, from whom 1 should be Hkely to 
obtidn the best information; and I was re- 
ferred by him to Mr. Knapp, the master of tiie 
Wandsworth and Clapham Union, m one of 
the most intelligent and beBt-infbrmed upon 
the subje(jt of vagrancy. I found that gentle, 
man all that he had been represented to me 
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as being, and obtained from him the following 
statement, which, as an analysis of the va- 
grant character, and a description of the habits 
and propensiticis of the young vagabond, has, 
perhaps, never been 6tir|)assed. 

He had tilled the office of master of the 
Wandsworlli and Clapham Union for three 
years, and immediately before that he was the 
relieving oflicer for the same union for up- 
wards of two years. He was guardian of 
Clapham parish for four years previously to 
his being elected relieving officer. He was a 
^ member of the first board of guardians that 
was formed under the new Poor-law Act, and 
he has long given much attention to the 
habits of the vagrants that have come under 
his notice' or care. He told me that he con- 
sidered a casual ward necessary in every 
union, because there is always a inigrutory 
, population, consisting of labourers sceiving 
employment in oilier localities, and destitute 
women travelling to their husbands or friends. 
He thinks a casual ward is necessary for the 
shelter and relief of such parties, since the 
law ^vill not pennit them to beg. These, 
however, are hy far the smaller propoi-tion 
of those who demand admittance into the 
casual ward. I’ormerly, they were not five 
per cent of the total number of casuals. The 
remainder consisted of youths, prostituhjs, 
Irish families, and a few professional beggars. 
Tiie youths formed more than one-half of the 
entire number, and their ages win-e from 
twelve to twenty. The largest numbi'r were 
seventeen }ears old — indeed, he adds, just 
tliat age wlien youth la'comes disengaged from 
parental control. These lads had generally 
run away, either from their parents or masters, 
and many hud been roared to a life of va- 
gi’ancy. They were mostly shrewd and acute 
youths; some had been 'sery well educated. 
J^morance, to use the gentleman’s own words, 
is certainly not the j)revailing characteristic of 
llio class ; indeed, with a few exc.eptions, he 
^^ouldsayit is the reverse. These lads arc 
mostly distinguished by their aversion to con- 
tinuous labour of any kind. He never knew 
them to work — they are, indeed, essentially 
the idl(i and the vagabond. Their great in- 
clination is to be on the move, and wandering 
from place to place ; and they appear, he says, 
to receive a great deal of pleasure from the 
assembly and conversation of the casual ward. 
They arc physically stout, healthy lads, and 
certainly not emaciated or sickly. They belong 
especially to the able-bodied class, being, as 
he says, full of health and mischief. "When in 
London, they live in the day-time by holding 
liorses, and carrying parcels from the steam- 
piers and railway tonnini. Some loiter about 
the markets in the hope of a job, and others 
may be seen in the streets picking up bones 
and rags, or along the water side searching 
for pieces of old metal, or anything that may 
be sold at the marine-store shops. They 
have nearly all been in prison more than once. 


and several -a greater number of times than 
they are years old.. They are the most dis- 
honest of all thieves, having not the least 
respect for the property of even the members 
of their own class. He tells me he has fre- 
quently known them to rob one another. 
They are veiy stubborn and self-willed. They 
have often broken every window in the oakum- 
room, rather than do the required work. They 
arc a most difficult class to govern, and are 
especially restive under the least restraint; 
they can ill brook control, and they find great’ 
delight in' thwarting the authorities of the 
workhouse. They are particularly fond of 
amusements of all kinds. My informant has 
often heard them discuss the merits of the 
different actors at the minor theatres and 
saloons. Sometimes they will eject a chair- 
man, and get up a regular debate, and make 
speeches from one end of the ward to the 
other. Many of them will make very clever 
comic orations ; others delight in singing 
comic songs, especially those upon the work- 
house and gaols. He never knew them love 
reading. Tliey mostly pass under fictitious 
names. Some will give the name of “John 
liussell,” or “Eobert Peel,” or “Eichard 
Cobden.” They often come down to the 
casual wards in large bodies of twenty or 
thirty, with sticjks hidden down the legs of 
their trousers, and with these they rob and 
beat those who do not belong to their own 
gang. The gang will often consist of a hundred 
lads, all under twenty, one-fourth of whom 
regularly come together in a body ; and in the 
casual ward they generally arrange where to 
meet again on the following night. In -the 
winter of 1840, the guardians of Wandsworth 
and Clapham, sympathising with their ragged 
and wretched appearance, and desirous of 
affbrding tlu^ra the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood, gave my informant instruc- 
tions to offer an asylum to any who might 
choose to remain in the workhouse. Under 
this arrangement, about fifty were admitted. 
The majority were under seventeen years of 
age. Some of them remained a few days — 
others a few weeks — ^none stopped longer than 
three months ; and the generaEty of them 
decamped over the wall, taking with them the 
clothes of the union. The confinement, re- 
straint, and order of the workhouse were espe- 
cially irksome to them. This is the character 
of the true vagrant, for whom my informant 
considers no provision whatsoever should be 
made at the unions, believing as he does that 
most of them have settlements in or around 
London. The casual wards, he tells me, he 
knows to have been a gi*eat encouragement to 
the increase of these characters. Several of 
the lads that have come under his care had 
sought shelter and concealment in the casu^ 
wards, after having absconded firom their 
parents. In one instancei the father and mo- 
ther of a lad had unavailingly sought .their 
son in every direction : ha discovered that the 
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ywth had ran away, and he sent Jiim home in 
tlie custody of one of the inmates ; but when 
the boy got to within two or three doors of his 
father’s residence, ho turaed round and scam- 
pered oflE*. The mother afterwards camo to 
the union in a state of frantic grief, and said 
that he had disappeared two years before. 
]\ry informant believes that the hoy has never 
been heard of hy his parents since. Others 
he has restored to their parents, and some of 
the young vagrants who have died in the 
/union have, on their death -beds, disclosed the 
names and particulars of their families, who 
have been always of a highly respectable cha- 
racter. To these he has sent, and on^ their 
visits to tlieir cliildren scenes of indescribable 
grief and arSguisli have taken place, lie tells 
ni(‘ he is convinced that it is low lodging- 
lionses and the casual wards of tho unions 
that offer a ready means for youths absconding 
from their homos, immediately on the least 
disagreement or restraint. In most of the 
cases that he has investigated, he has found 
that tiic boys have left ln)ine after some rebuke 
or quiirrel witli tbeir parents. On restoring 
one boy to bis father, the latter said that, 
though the lad was not ten years old, he had 
been in almost every workhouse in London , 
and the father bitterly complained of the 
casual wards for oflering shelter to a youth of 
such tender yetrrs. Lut my informant is con- 
vinced that, oven if the casual wards through- 
out the country were entirely closed — tin* low 
lodging-houses being allowed to remain in 
their present condition — the evil would not be 
remedied, if at all abated. A boy after run- 
ning away from lioim^, generally seeks shelter 
in one of the cheap lodging-hoiLses, and there 
he makes acquaintance with the most depraved 
of both sexes. The hoys at the house become 
his regular companions, and he is soon a con- 
firmed vagrant and thief like the rest. The 
youths of the vagrant class are particularly 
distinguished for their libidinous propensities. 
They frequently come to tlu; gate with a young 
prostitute, and with her they go off in the morn- 
ing. With this girl, they w ill tramp through 
the whole of the country. Tliey arc not re- 
markable for a love of drink, — ^indeed, my 
informant never saw a regular vagrant in a 
state of intoxication, nor has he know n them 
to exhibit any craving for liquor. He has 
had many drunkards under his charge, but 
the vagrant is totally distinct, having propen- 
sities not less vicious, but of a very different 
kind. He considers tho young ttiunps to be 
generally a class of lads possessing the keenest 
intellect, and of a highly enterprising cha- 
racter. They seem to have no sense of dan- 
ger, and to be especially delighted wjth such 
acts as involve any peril. They are likewise 
characterised by tlieir exceeding love of mis- 
chief. The property destroyed in the union 
of which my informant is the master has been 
of considerable value, consisting of mndows 
broken, sash-frames demolished, beds and 


bedding torn to pieces, and rags burnt. Tlu\v 
will frequently come down in large gangs, on 
purpose to destroy the property in tlio uni(‘n. 
They generally are of a most restless an. I 
volatile disposition. They have gn nt tinielx- 
ness*of perception, but little powc'r of con- 
tinuous attention or ])ers('verance. They huAe 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and are iu»t 
devoid of deep feeling, lie has ofh'ii known 
them to he dissolved fo tears on his reinon- 
stniting with them on the course lln^y wer(‘ 
following — and th(*n they promise amend- 
ment; but in a few days, and sometimes hours, 
they would forget all, and return to their old * 
habits. In the summer they make regular 
tours through the country, visiting all places 
Unit they have not seen, so that there is 
scarcely one that is not nctpniinted with every 
part within 100 miles of London, and many 
with all England. They are i)erfi'clly organ- 
ised, so that any regulation aUbcting their 
comforts or interests boconn's know'ii among 
the whole body in a remarkably short space ol’ 
time. As an instance. In* informs me that on 
putting out a notice tliat no able-bodied man 
or youth would be received in the casual Avnrd 
after a certain day, tbt're Avas not a single 
application made by any such party, the ri'gu- 
lar Auigrants having doubtjess informed each 
other that it was usedess seeking admission at 
this union. In the winter (he young vagrants 
come to London, imd find shelter in the asy 
lums for the lioii^dcss ixiiu’. At this season 
of the year, the nnmlnn* of vagrants iii the 
cusind wards Avould generally ho diininisbed 
li:df. 'rb(‘- juvenile vagrants constitute 
I one of the main sources from AvJiich the cri- 
I minals of the country arc continually recruited 
and augmented, lleing repeotedly committed 
to 7 )rison for disorderly conduct and misde- 
meanour, the gaol soon loses all ti'rrors for 
th<‘m ; and, indeed, the} will frequently destroy 
their own clothes, or the jiropcrty of tlie 
union, in order to be sent there. Hence they 
soon become practised and dexterous thieves, 
and my informant luis detected several bur- 
glaries by the propoxty found upon them. 
The number of this class is stated, in the 
Poor-law Report on Vagrancy, to have h(‘cn, 
in 1848, no less than 1(1,080, and they form 
ono of tho most restless, discontented, vicious, 
and dangerous elements of society. At the 
period of any social commotion, th(*y are sure 
to be draAA’u towards the scene of excitement 
in a vast concourse. During the Chartist 
agitation, in the June quailer of the year 
1848, the number of male casuals admitted 
into the Wandsworth and Clapham Union 
rose from 2501 to 308H, while the females 
(their companions) increased from 579 to 
1388. 

Of tho other classes of persons admitted into 
tho casual w^ards, the Irish generally form a 
large proportion. At tho tinn* Avhoii juvenib' 
vagrancy prevailed to an alarming extent, the 
Irish hardly dared to sliow theinsehes in tie' 
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casual wards, fbr the lads would beat them and 
plunder them of whatever they might have — 
either the produoe of their begging, or the 
ragged kit they carried with them. Often my 
informant has had to quell violent diaturbyices 
in the niglit among these characters. The Irish 
tramp generally makes his appearance with a 
large family, and frequently with three or four 
generations together — grandfather, grandmo- 
ther, father, and mother, and children— all 
cpining at the same time. In the year ending 
June, 1848, the Irish vagrants increased to so 
^ great an extent that, of the entire number of 
casuals relieved, more than one-third in the 
first throe quarters, and more than two-thirds 
in the last quarter, were from tlie sister island. 
Of the Irish vagrants, the worst class — that is 
the poorest and most abject — came over to 
this country by way of Newport, in Wales. The 
. expense of the passage to that port was only 
'^s. Cd. ; whereas the cost of the voyage to ii- 
vei-pool and London was cnnsiderably more, 
and consequently tho class brought o\er by 
that way were less destitute. Tlie Irish va- 
grants were far more orderly than the English. 
Out of the vast number received into the casual 
ward of this union during flic distress in Ire- 
land, it is remarkalile that not one ever com- 
mitted nn act of insuhordination. They were 
gv' morally very grateful for tlie relief afforded, 
and appeared to subsist entirely by bogging. 
Some of tbera were not particularly fond of 
w ork, but tbey v/ero invariably honest, says my 
informants — at least so far as his knowledge 
went. They were exceedingly lilthy in their 
habits, and many diseased. 

These constitute tho two largo and pririoipal 
classes of vagrants. 'Ihe remainder geno 
rally consist of persons temporarily destitute, 
uhereas the others are habitually so. The 
temporarily destitute are chiefly railway and 
agriculture labourers, and a fV'W meclianies 
travelling in search of employment. These 
are easily distinguishable from the regular ^a- 
grant; indeed, aglance is sullicJontto the prac- 
tised eye. They ime the better class of casuals, 
and those for whom the words are expressly 
designed, but they only fonn a very small 
jiroportion of the vagrants apphingfor slielter. 
In the height of vagrancy, they formed not one 
l)er cent of the entire number admitted. In- 
deed, such was the state of the casual wards, 
that the destitute mechanics and labourers 
prefeiTed widking through the night to avail- 
ing thomselvcs of the accommodation. Lately, 
tlie artisans and labourers have increased 
greatly in proportion, owing to tlie system 
adojited for the exclusion of the habitual va- 
grant, and the consequent decline of their 
number. The working man travelling in search 
of employment is now generally admitted into 
what ore called the receiving words of the work- 
house, instead of the tramp-room, and he is 
usually exceedingly grateful for the accommo- 
dation. My informant tells mo that persons of 
this class seldom return to the workhouse after 


one night's shelter, and this is a conclnsi^ 
proof that the regular working-man seldom 
passes into an habitual beggar. They ere an 
entirely distinct class, having different habits, 
and, indeed, different features, and I am assured 
that they are strictly honest. During the whole 
experience of my informant, he never knew 
one who applied for a night’s shelter commit 
one act of ^shonesty, and he has seen them in 
the last stage of destitution. Occasionally they 
have sold the shirt and waistcoat off their backs 
before they applied for admittance into the*- 
workhouse, while some of them have been so 
wetik from long starvation, that they could 
scarcely reach the gate. Such persons are 
always allowed to remain several days to re- 
cruit their strength. It is for such as these 
that my infonnant considers the casual wards 
indispensable to every well-conducted union — 
whereas it is his opinion that the habitual va- 
grant, as contradistinguish od from the casual 
vagrant or wayfaring poor, should be placed 
under the management of the police, at the 
charge of the union. 

Let me, however, first run over, as briefly as 
possible, the several classes of vagrants falling 
under the notice of the parish authorities. The 
djlb*rent kinJs of vagrants or tramps to be 
J'ound in the casual wards of the unions 
throughout the country, may be describod as 
follows: — “The more important class, from 
its increasing numbers,” says Mr. Boase, in the 
Poor-law Keport upon Vagrancy, “is that of 
the rogulnr young English vagabond, generally 
the native of a large town. He is either a run- 
away apprentice, or ho lias been driven from 
borne by the cruelty of his parents, or allowed 
by tliem to go wild in the streets: in some 
cases he is an orjdian, and has lost his father 
and mother in earl^ life. Having no ties to 
bind him, he tnivds about the country, being 
sure of a meal, and a roof to shelter him at 
night. The youths of this class are principally 
of from fifteen to twenty-five years of age. 
They often travel in parties of two or three — 
frequently in largo bodies, vith young women, 
as abandoned as tlicmselves, in company.” 

Approaching these in character are the young 
countrymen who have absconded— perhaps for 
come petty poaching offence — and to whom the 
facility for leading an idle vagabond life has 
proved too great a temptation, 

Idle next class of vagrants is the sturdy 
English mendicant. Ho, though not a con- 
stant occupant of the tramp-ward in the work- 
house, frequently malies his nppeai*ance there 
to partake of the shelter, when ho has spent his 
last shilling in dissipation. 

Besides these, there are a few calling them- 
selves agricultural labourers, who are really 
such, and who ore to be readily distinguished. 
There are also a few mechanics — ohioffy tailors, 
shoemakers, and masons, who are occasionally 
destitute. The amount of those really desti- 
tute, however, is very small in proportion to the 
numbers relieved. 
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(Jf the age and sex of twBii|w, the general 
propordon seems to be fonr«fifth3 mde and 
une>fifth female. • 

Of the female English tramps, little can bo 
said, but that they are in great part prostitutes 
of the lowest class. The proportion of really 
destitute women in the tramp- wards (generally 
endows with young children) is greater tlion 
that of men — ^probably from the ability to brave 
the cold night wind being less in the female, 
d the love of the children getting the shelter, 
ove dread of vile association. Girls of thir- 
teen or fourteen years old, who run away from 
masters or factory emplojinent, often find 
shelter in the tr)imp-ward. 

The Irish, who, till very recently, formed the 
majority of the applicapla for casual relief, re- 
main to he described. I’hese can scarcely ho 
classified in any other way than as those who 
come to Englnnd to lahom*, and those who 
come to beg. The former class, however, yield 
readily to thcar disposition to idleness — the 
difficulties of providing supper, breakfast, and 
lodging for tlK'inselves being removed by the 
workhouse. This cl ass arc ]diysically superior 
to the mass of Irish vagi-ants. It appears that 
for very many years considerable numbers of 
these have ainmally come to England in the 
spring to work at hay-harvest, remaining for 
corn-harvest and hop-picking, and then hove 
carried homo their earnings in the autumn, 
seldom resorting to begging. Since the Mure 
of the potato crop greater numbers have come 
to England, and the tramp-ward has been the ir 
juincipal refuge, and an inducement to many 
to remain in the country. A great many har- 
vest men land at NevTort and the Welsh ports : 
hut by far the greater proportion of the Irish 
in Woles are, or were, women witli small chil- 
dren, old men apparently h'chle, pregnant wo- 
men, and boys about ten years old. They are 
brought over by coal -vessels as a return cargo 
(Ihung ballast) at very low faics, (2s. Gd. is tlie 
highest sum), Iniddled togenicr like pigs, and 
communicating disease and '\ermin on their 
passage. 

Harriot II uxtahle, the manag t of the tramp- 
house at Newport, says : — “ There is hardly an 
Irish family that came over and applied to 
me, but we have found a member or two of it 
iU, some in a shocking liltliy state. They 
don’t live long, diseased as they are. They 
are very remarkable; they will eat salt by 
basins’ full, and drink a great quantity of 
water after. 1 have frequently known those ' 
who could not have been hungry, eat cabbage- : 
leaves and other refuse from tlie ash -heap, 1 1 
really believe they would eat almost anything.” ' 

^ Aremarkable fact is, that all the Irish whom 
I met on ray route between Wales and Lon- 
don,” Bays Mr. Boase, “ said they come from 
Cork county. Mr, John, the relieving officer 
at Cardiff, on his examination, says, ‘ that not 
1 out of every 100 of the Irish come from any ' 
other county than Cork.’ ” 

In the township of Warrington, the number 


of tramps relieved between the 25th of Mareb, 
1847, and the 25th of March, 1848, was : — 


Irish 12,038 

English .... 4,701 

Scotch .... 427 

Natives of other places . 150 

Making a total of . 17,322 


Of the original occupations or trades of the 
vagrauts ai)plying for relief at the different 
unions throughout the country, there are no 
retuims. As, however, a considerable portion of 
these were attracted to London on the opening 
of the Metropolitan Asylums for the Houseless 
Poor, we may, by consulting the yociety’s 
yearly licpoits, where an account of the 
callings of those rec.t'ivmg shelter in such 
establishments is always given, ho enabled 
to arrive at some rough estimate as to tlio 
state of destitution and vagrancy existing 
among the several classes of labourers and 
artisans for scv'eral years. 

The following tabli', being an average ilrawn 
from the returns for seventeen years of th»5 
occupation of the persons admitted into the 
Asylums for the Iluiistdess Poor, wlii(di I have 
l>een at considerable trouble in forming, ex- 
liibiLsthe only available information upon this 
subject, synox)tically arranged : — 


I’actoiy enii)lo}Tnciit . . . 1 in every 3 

Hawkers 4 

Labourers (agriciiUural) . . . P2 

Seanu'u 12 

Charwomen and waslicr women , . 13 

Labourers (general ) . . . . 17 

Wad<lingmakers .... 35 

Smiths und ironfuuiiders . . . 36 

Weavers 38 

Prickniukrrs ..... *>3 

lloxieniakers 41 

Piruziers 55 

Papennakers and stfuiiers ... 58 

Skin dressers 58 

Basketmakers 02 

Bricklayers, xiluslcrei ■!, and slaters. . 02 

Gardeners 07 

Filecutters 70 

Sawyers 73 

3’urncrs . . . . r . 74 

Wire workers 75 

Cutlers 77 

Hamessmakers and saddlers . . 80 

Stonemasons 88 

Dyers 94 

Chimneysweeps . ‘ . . . . 97 

EtTjind hoys . ^ . . . 00 

Porters 99 

Painters, plumbers, and ghiziers . 119 

Cabinetmakers raid uidjolsterers . 128 

Shoemakers ISO 

Composihirs and printers , , . 142 

Brushmakors 145 

Carpenters, joiners, and wheelwrights 150 

Bakers 1C7 
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Brassfounders , . 


1 in every 177 

Tailors 




177 

Combmakers 




178 

Coopers 




178 

Surveyors . 




108 

Fellmongers 




203 

Glasscutters 




239 

Bedsteadmakers . 




235 

Average for all London 




219 

Butfliers • • . 




248 

Bookbinders 




255 

Mendicants 




250 

Engineers , 




205 

Miners 




267 

Lacemnliers 




27.3 

Poulterers . 




273 

Furriers 




274 

S tra w-bonu etmakers . 




277 

Trimming and buttonmalccrs 



377 

ObUers and grooms . 




38G 

Drovers 




397 

Hairdressers . 




339 

Pipomakers 




340 

Clerks and shopmen . 




.‘140 

Hatters 




350 

Tinmen 




354 

ToUoweltandlcrs 




3(i4 

Servfiiits 




377 

Corkcutters 




380 

Jewellers and watclimakcr 

s 



411 

Umbrella-m u kers 




415 

Soihuakers 




455 

Carvers and gilders . 




500 

Gunsmiths 




554 

Trimkiiiakei's 




569 

Chairmakers 




580 

Fishmongers 




648 

Tanners 




043 

Musicians . 




730 

Leatherdressers tind cuiTiers 



803 

Coachmakers 




089 

Engravers . 




1,133 

Shipwrights 




1,358 

Artists 




1,374 

Drapers 




3,047 

Milhners and drtissmakers 



10,390 


Of the disease and fever which mark the 
course of tlie vagrants wheresoever they go, I 
have before spoken. The “tramp-fever,” as 
the most dangerous infection of the casual 
wards is significantly termed, is of a typhoid 
character, and seems to he communicated 
particularly to those who wash the clothes of 
the parties suffering from it. This was like- 
wise one of the characteristics of cholera. 
That the habitual vagrnnth should be the 
means of spreading a pestilence over the 
conntiy in tlieir wanderings will not he 
wondered at, when we find it stated in the 
Poor-law Report on Vagrancy, that “ in very 
few workhouses do means exist of drying 
the clothes of these paupers when they come 
in wet, and it often happens that a consider- 
able nmuber are, of necessity, placed together 
wet, filthy, infested with vennin, and diseased, 


in a small, unventilated space.’' “ The rtifyo- 
rity of tramps, again,” we are told, “ have a 
gi‘cafc aversion to being washed and cleaned. 

A regular tramper cannot bear it ; but a dis- 
tressed man would be thankful for it.” 

The cost incurred for the cure of the va- 
grant sick in 1848, was considerably more than 
the expense of the food dispensed to them. 
Out of 13,400 vagrants relieved at the Wands- 
worth and Claifiiom I’nion in 184K, there 
uere 332 diseased, or ill with the fever. 

'The number of vagrants relievoO throughV^^ 
out England and Wales in the same year ujis 
1,047,975; and supposing that the siclau'ss 
among these prevailed to the same extent as 
it did among the casuals at Wandswcrtli 
(according to the Vagr/mey Report, it appears 
to have been much more' .s»‘verc in inanv 
Xdaces), there woiUd liave botn as many Ub 
40,813 sick in tin' scveriil unions throughout 
the country in 184H. The cost of relieving 
the 333 sick at Wandsworth was 300/.; at 
the same ratn, the expense of the 40,813 sick 
thioughout the country unioUvS would amoiuii 
to 30,878/. According to the above pi’ojKir ; 
tion, the number of siek relieved in the metro- i 
politau miions would Imve b('eii '5078, and the I 
cost for tbeir relief ^^Oldd amount to 0931/. i 

Of the tide of crime whicli, like that of pes- \ 
tilence, aceompfinies the stream of vagrants, J 
there are equally strong and conclusive proofs. [ 
“ Th(' most ])rominont body of delinquents in | 
tho rural districts,” says the Report of the I 
Constabulary Commissioners, “are vagrant'!, 
and these vagrants appear to consist of t^** 
classes : first, the habitual depredators, house- , 
breakers, horse-stealers, and common thievob ; ^ 
secondly, of vagrants, properly so called, who , 
seek alms as mendicants. Besides ihos(' 
classes who travel from fair to fair, and from 
town to to'vvn, in quest of 'dishon(‘st gains, there 
are numerous classes who make incursions 
from the provincial towns upon the adjacent 
rural distiicts.” , 

“TJic classes of depredators who peram- j 
bulate the country (says the same Report) i 
are the vagrants, properly so called. Upwards ' 
of 18,000 (sommitmeuts per annum of persons 
for the offence of vagrancy, mai'k the extent 
of the body from which they are taken. 

“ It win be seen that vagrancy, or the habit 
of wandering abroad, under colour either of 
distress, or of some ostensible, though illegfd 
occupation, having claims on the sympathies 
of the uninformed, constitutes one great source 
of delinquency, and especially of juvenile de- 
linquency. The returns show that the vagrant 
classes pervade every part of the countrj', 
rendering property insecure, propagating per- 
nicious habits, and afllicting the minds of the 
sensitive with false pictures of suffering, anti 
levying upon them an offensive impost for the 
relief of that destitution for wliicli a heavy 
tax is legally levied in the shape of poor’s 
rates. 

“Mr. Thomas Narrill, a sergeant of the 
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Bristol police, was asked-** What proportion 
of the vagmnts do you think are thieves, that 
make it a point to take anything for which 
tliey find a convenient opportunity ? ’ * We 
have found it so invariably.’ * Have you ever 
seen the children who go about as vagrants 
turn afterwards from vagrancy to common 
thieving, — thieving wholly or chiefly?’ ‘Wo 
have found it several times.’ ‘ Therefore the 
suppression of vagrancy or mendicity wfuild 
^ to that extent the suppression of juvenile 
delinquency ? ' ‘ Yes, of course,’ 

Mr. J. Perry, another witness, states : — “I 
believe vagrancy to be the first step to- 
Avards the comiuittM of felony, and I am 
supported in that belief by the number of 
juvenile vagrants who tre brought before the 
magistrates as thieves.” 

An ofiieer, appointed specially to toJee mea- 
sures against vagrancy in Manchester, was 
asked, — “ Does your expf'rience enable you to 
slate that the large proportion of vagrants are 
thieves too, AvlieiK^’er they come in the Avay 
of thieving?^’ “Yes, and 1 should call the 
larger proportion there thieves.” “ 'riion, from 
what you have observed of them, would you 
sny that the suppression of vagrancy would go 
a great Avay to the suppression of a great 
quantity of depredation ? ” “I am sure of 
it.” 

The same valuable llepoi’t furnishes us with 
a table of the numbers and character of the 
known depredators and suspected persons fre- 
quenting five of the principal towns; from 
which it appears tliat in these towns alone tliore 
arc 28,706 persons of known bad character. 
According to the average proportion of these 
to the population, there be in the other 
large tOAvns nearly 32,000 persons of a similar 
chai’actor, and upwards of fl9,000 of such 
persons dispersed throughout the rest of the 
country. Adding those together, wo shall 
have as many as 130,000 persons of knoAvn 
had chai’acttir living in England and Wales, 
without the walls of the prisons. To form an 
accurate notion of the total number of the 
criminal population, Ave must add to the above 
amount the number of persons resident within 
the walls of the prisons. These, according to 
the last census, arc 19,888, Avhich, added to the 
130,000 above enumerated, gives within a 
fraction of 150,000 individuals for the entire 
criminal population of the country. 

In order to arrive at an estimate of the 
number of known depredators, or suspected 
persons, continually tramping through the 
country, wo must deduct from the number of 
persons of bad character Avithout the walls of 
the prisons, such as are not of migratory 
habits; and it will be seen on reference to the 
table above given, that a large proportion of 
the classes there specified have usually some 
flted residence (those with an asterisk set 
before them may be said to be non-migratory). 
As many as 10,000 individuals out of the 20,000 
and odd above given certainly do not belong 


to the tramping tribe ; and we may safely say 
that there must be ns many as 35,000 more in 
the country, who, though of knoAvn bad cha- 
racter, are not tramps like the rest. Hence, 
in order to ascertain the number of depre- 
dators and suspected persons belonging to the 
tramping or vagrant class, we must deduct 
10,000+35,000 from 85,000, Avhicli gives us 
40,000 for the number gf known bad chjxracters 
continually traversing tlie country. 

This sum, though arrived at in a 
different manner from the estimate given in 
my last letter, agrees very nearly with the 
amount there stated. We may tlierefore, I 
think, witliout fear of erring greatly upon the 
matter, assert that our criminal population, 
within and Avithont the walls of the prisons, 
consists of 150,000 iiidiAiduals, of Avhom nearly 
one -third belong to the vagrant class ; while, 
of*thoso Avithout the j)rison walla, upAvards of 
f)ne half are persons who are continually 
tramping through the country. 

The number of commitments for vagrancy 
throughout the country is stated, in the 
(Jonstabiilary Report, at upwards of 18,000 
per annum. This amount, large as it is, will 
not surprise Avhen aa^a learn from Mr. Pigott’s 
Report on Vagrancy to the i’oor-law Com- 
missioners, that “it is becoming a system with 
the vagrants to pass aAvay the cold months by 
fortniglitly halts in dillei’ent gaols. As soon 
as their fourteen days have expired they make 
their Avay to some other union-liouse, and 
commit the same depredation there, in order 
to be sent to gaol again.’’ 

“ There are some characters,” say the officers 
of the Derby Union, in the same Report, “who 
come on purpose to bo committed, avowedly. 
These haA'e generally itch, venereal disease, 
and lice, all together. Then there are some 
who tear their clothes for the puiposc of being 
committed.” 

I shall now give as full an account as lies 
in my power of tlie character and consequences 
of vagrancy. That it spreads a moral pesti- 
lence through the country, as terrible and as 
devastating as the physicM pest wliich accom- 
panies it wherever it is found, all the evidicnce 
goes to prove. Nevertheless, the facts whicli 
I have still to adduce in connexion with that 
class of vagrancy which does not necessarily 
come under the notice of the parish autho- 
ritie.s, are of so overjAOwering a character, that 
I hope and trust they may be the means of 
rousing cvor>' earnest man in the kingdom to 
a sense of the enormous evils that are daily 
going on around him. 

The number of vagrants taken into custody 
by the police, according to the Metropolitan 
Criminal Returns for 1848, was 5598 ; they 
belonged to the trades cited in the subjoined 
table, where I have calculated the proper- 
tiouate number of vagrants furnished by 
each of the occupations, according to the 
total number of individuals belonging to the 
class. 
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Toolmakers 1 in every 03*9 

Hatters mid trimmers. 

250-4 

Glassmakers, &e. 

58"0-5 

Labourers . 

45-9 

Musicians . 

292-0 

Butchers . 

008-0 

Weavers 

T.'i-C 

Tumors, (fee. 

308-8 

Laundresses 

023-8 

Cutlers 

h2-l 

Shoemakers 

310-5 

Coachmakers 

709-3 

French polishers 

109-7 

Surveyors . 

326-5 

Grocers 

712*2 

Glovers, Ac. ♦ 

112-8 

Average for all London 

334-7 

General and maiine 


Corkcutters 

lU-2 

Gardeners . 

341-8 

storcdealers . • 

721-2 

Brassfounders . 

319-1 

Tobacconists 

344-C 

Jew-ellers . . « 

922-7 

Smiths 

1291 

Painters . 

359-5 

Artificial flo’.vcnmikcrs 1025*0 

Bricklayers 

113-4 

Bolters 

364-4 

Brushmakers , • 

1077-5 

Rapermakers, stainers, 


Tailors 

373*2 

Ironmongers , • 

1177-0 

<fec 

188-1 

Aliiliners . 

451*7 

Watchmakers 

1130-0 

Fishmongers 

207 3 

Clerks 

453-7 

Engineers . 

1433-3 

Ciinicrs 

21 10 

Printers 

401-0 

Dyers. 

3030-0 

Masons 

231-4 

Sweeps 

510-5 

Servants 

2444-9 

'linkers and tinmen . 

230-3 

Opticians . 

53(5 0 

Drapers 

2450-5 

Sawyers 

Carvers and aildcrs . 

218-1 

2:>0-3 

Saddhu's 

Coach and cabmen 

542-7 

542-8 

Bookhpidcis 

2740-5 


Tlie cniiscs and encouragements of vagrancy 
are two-fold, — direct and indirect. The loving 
disposition to which, as I have shown, vagrancy 
is direcltji ascrihuhlo, proceeds (us I have said) 
pM,rtly from a ccituiu physical confoimatiou or 
t(‘mp('ramenl, laU niuinly from a non-inculca- 
li<m (jf industrial halut-. und moral piinioscs 
in youth. TIjc causes fn)m which tlie vaga- 
hondisni of the young indirectly procee(is 

1. The neglect or tyranny of parents or 
masters. (This upi>ours to ho a most prolific 
source.) 

'd. Bad companions. 

3. Bad hooks, which net like* the had com 
panious in depraving the taste, and teaching 
the youth to consider that approvahio whu li 
to all rightly constituted minds is morally 
loathsome. 

4. Bad amusements — as penny-theatres, 
wliorc the scene's and characters described in 
the had bo{4s are represented in a still more 
attractive form. IMr. Ainsworth’s “ Rookwood,” 
udth Dick Tuipin “ in his liuhit as he lived in,” 
is now in the coui-sc of being perfonned nightly 
at one of the East-end saloons. 

h. Biul institutions — as, for instance, the 
differ(*nt refuges scattered throughout the 
country, and ^Aliich, enabling persems to live 
without labpur, are the means of attracting 
largo numbers of the most idle and dissolute 
classes to the severjil cities where tlie charities 
are dispensed. Captain CaiToll, C.B., R.N,, 
chief of police, spealting of the Refuges for the 
Destitute in Bath, and of a kindred institution 
wdiich distributes hvea<l and soup, Ray.s, — “I 
consider those inslitutions an attraction to 
tliis city for vagrants.” At Li\e.rpool, Mr. 
Henry Simpson said of a Night Asylum, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, and estab- 
Hahed for several jears in this town — “ This 
charity was used by quite a different class of 
li^^ons from those for whom it was designed. 

number of abandoned characters, known 
able i® prostitutes, fotmd nightly shelter 
wet, fik “ inducement to vagrancy 


in the town,” says another Report, speaking of 
a certain part of the North Riding of York, 
“ is the relief given by mistaken hut hencvolenl 
individuals, more particularly by the poorer 
class. Instanc(*s have occuiTed where the 
names of aiieli benevolent persons have been 
found in the posM ssaai ( f vagrants, ‘ditaiiicd, 
no donl)t, from their fellow -travelh'i’s.” 

0. Vagrancy is largely dms to, and, indeed, 
chiefly inainttuncd by the low lodging-houses. 

Statements of Vaoh'.nts. 

Tlje first ^agrn.nt was one who had the tlio- 
rough look of a “ professional.’’ He was liU'- 
rully a mass of rags and lilth. He was, indeed, 
xactly what in the. Act of Henry YTII. is 
denominated a “valiant beggnr.” Ho stood 
icar upon six feet higli, was not more than 
Aventy live, and had altogether the frame and 
institution of a .stahvait lalwninng man. His 
dothes, which were of fustian and corduroy, 
tied close to liis body with pieces of string, 
were black and shiny with filth, which looked 
more like pitch than grease. He had no shirt, 
as was plain from the fact that, where his 
clothes were torn, his hare skin was seen. Tin* 
ragged sleeves of his fustian jacket were tied 
like the other parts of his dress, close to his 
wrists, with string. This w'as clearly to keep 
the bleak air from bis body. Ilis cap was an 
old, hrimless “ wide-awake,” and when on his 
head gave tlio man a most unprepossessing 
appearance. His stoiy w'os as follows : — 

“ I am a carpet- w’eaver by trade. I served 
my time to it. My father was a clerk in a 
shoe-thread manufactory at — — He got 
StY-t. a-week, ancl his house, coals, aud candles 
found him . He lived very comfortably ; indeed, 
I was very happy. Before I left home, I knew 
none of the cares of the world that I have 
knowrn since I left him. My fhther and mother 
are living still. He is still as well off as when 
I was at home. I know this, because I have 
heard from him twice, and seen him once. 
He won’t do anything to assist me. I have 
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traiisgref?sed so many timos, that he won’t take 
me in hand any more. I will tell you the 
truth, you may depend upon it ; yes, indeed, 
I would, even if it were to injure myself. He 
has tried me many times, hut now he has given 
me up. At the age of twenty-one he told me 
to go from home and seek a living for myself. 
He said he had given me a home ever 
sinee I was a child, but now I had come to 
manhood I was able to provide for myself. 
He gave mo a good education, and I might 
nave been a better scholar at the present time, 
had I not neglected my studies. He put mo 
to a day-school in the to\NTi wlien I was eight 
years old, and I continued there till I was 
between twelve and thii-toen. I learnt reading, 
wiiting, and cipherinj. 1 was taught the 
catechism, tilje histoiy of England, gt'ography, 
and drawing. IMy father was a very harsh 
man when he was jiut out of his way. lie was 
a very violent temper when he was vexed, hut 
kind to UR all when he amis ideased. I have 
five brothers and six sisteiM. Ho never beat 
me more than twice, to my remembrance. 
The first time ho thrashed mo with a cane, 
and the last with a horsowliip, I liad s(op])ed 
out lato at night. I Mas then just riHiig six- 
teen, and had left school. 1 uni sure those 
thrashings did ino no good, but made me 
rather worse than before. I Avas a self-willed 
lad, and determined, if 1 couldn’t get my will 
in one way, I would Iiua'c it another. After 
the last thrashing he told me he Avould give 
me some trade, and after llinl. h(‘ would set me 
off and get rid of me. Ihcn t was bound 
apprentice as a carpet- Avoaver for three years. 
My master was a very kind one. I rimned 
EAvay once. The cause of my going off Avas a 
quaiTel Avitli one of the Avorkmeu tliat Avas put 
over me. He Avas very liarnh, mid 1 scarce 
could do anything to jih-asc him ; so I made 
up my mind to leave, q’ho lirst jdacc I went 
when I bolted was to Crewkerne, in Somerset- 
shire. There I asked for employment at 
carpet-weaving. 1 got some, and remained 
there throe days, Avhen my father found out 
where I was, and sent my brother and a 
special constaldo aft< r me. They took me 
from the shop whore I Avas at work, and 

brought me back to , and would have 

sent me ^prison had I not promised to behaA^e 
myself^ ancl serve my time out as I ought. I 
went to work again ; and when the expiration 
of my apprenticeship occurred, my father said 
to me, * Sam, you have a trade at your fingers’ 
ends: you are able to provide for yourself.’ 
So tken I left home. I Avas twenty-oiic years 
of He gave mo money, U/. Itis., to take 
me mio Wales, where I told him I should go. 
1 was up for going about through the country. 
1 made my father belieA^e I was going into 
WfliWto get work ; but all 1 wanted was, to 
go jBid see the place. After I bad runned 
nway onee from my apprenticeship, I found it 
vety bard to stop at home. I couldn’t bring 
niyscdl to work somehow. While I sat at the 


work, I thought I should like to be away in 
the country : work seemed a burden to me. I 
found it very difficult to stick to aiijlhing for 
a long time ; so I mtule up my mind, when my 
time was out, that I’d be off roAung, and see a 
little of life. I went by the packet from 
Bristol to Newport. After being there three 
weeks, I had spent all the money that I had 
brought from home. , I spent it in drinking — 
most of it, and idling about. After that. I was 
obliged to sell my clothes, &o. The first thing 
I sold Avas my watch ; I got 2/. r)&-. for that. 
Then I was obliged to part witli my suit of 
clothes. For these I got 1/. 6s. With this I 
started from NeAvport to go farther up oaxt the 
hills. I liked tliis kind of life much better 
than working, wliile the money lasted. I was 
in the public-house three parts of* my time out 
of four. I was a great slaA^c to drink. I began 
to like drink Avbcn I was between thirteen and 
fourteen. At tliat time my uncle was keeping 
a jiuhlic-house, and I used to go there, haclc- 
Avards and forAA'artl, more or less every week. 
WheneviT I went to see my uncle ho gave me 
some beer. I very soon got to like it so much, 
that, Avhilo an appreiitice, I would spend all I 
could get in liquor. Tliis Avas the cause of 
my quarrels AA'ith my father, and aa hen I went 
away to Newport I did so to be my own master, 
and drink os mucli as I pleased, without any- 
body saying anything to me about it. I got 
up to Nant-y-gl6, and tliere I sought for Avork 
at the iron-fc'imdry, but I could not get it. I 
6(.oppo<l at this place throe Aveeks, still drink- 
iug. Tlio last day of the three weeks I sold 
the boots ott’ niy feet to get food, for all iny 
money and clothes w('re noAV gone, I was 
sorry then that I had ever left iny father’s 
house; hut, tdas! I found it too late. I didn’t 
Avrit<3 home to tell them hoAV I Avas off; my 
stubhom temper Avould not allow me. 1 tlicn 
started off barefoot, hogging my way from 
Nant-y.gloto Monmouth. 1 told the people 
that 1 was a cai’pekAveaver by trade, Avho could 
not get any employment, and that I was obliged 
to traA^el the country against my oAvn wish. 1 
didn’t say a Avord about the drink — that w'ould 
never have done. 1 only took '2id. on the 
road, lU miles long; and Tm sure 1 must liavo 
asked assistance from more than a himdi’cd 
people. They said; some of them, that they 
had ‘nout’ for me; and others did give me a 
bit of ‘ bora caws,’ or ‘ bara minny’( that is, bread 
and cheese, or bread and butter). Money is 
very scarce among the Welsh, and what they 
liaAre they are very fond of. They don't mind 
giving food ; if you wanted a bagful you might 
haA'e it there of ihe working people. I inquired 
for a night’s lodging at the union in Monmoutii, 
That was the first time I ever asked for sbel^r 
in a workhouse in my hfe. 1 was f^dutitted 
into tho tramp-room. Oh, I felt thcai that I 
w'ould much rather be in prison than in such 
a place, though I never knew w'hat the msido 
of a prison was— no, not than. I thought of 
the kindness of my father and mother. I 
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would have been better, but 1 knew that, as I 
had been carrying on, I never could expect 
shelter under my father’s roof any more; I 
knew he would not have taken me in had I 
gone back, or I would have retiuned. Ob, I 
was off from liome, and I didn’t much trouble 
my head about it after a few minutes ; I plucked 
up my bpints and soon forgot where I was. I 
made no mole friends in the union; I was 
savage that 1 had so hard a bed to lie upon ; it 
was nothing more than the bare boards, and a 
rug to cover mo. I knew very well it wasn’t 
my bed, but still 1 thought I ought to have a 
bettor. I merely felt annoyed at its being so 
bad a place, and didn’t think much about the 
rights of it. In the morning I was turned out, 
and after 1 had left I picked up with a young 
woman, who had slept in the union over-night. 
I said I was going on the road across country 
to liimingham, and 1 axed her to go with me. 
I had never seen her before. She consented, 
and we wont along togotlier, begging our way. 
Wo passed as man and wife, and 1 w'as a carpet- 
weaver out of employment. Wo slept in 
unioTis and lodging-houses by the way. In the 
lodging-houses we lived ‘together as j\ian and 
wife, and in the unions wo were separated. 1 
never stole anything during all this time. 
After I got to Birmingham I made my w^ay to 
Wolverhampton. My reason for going to 
Whlverhampton was, that there was a good 
many w(^avers there, anrl I thought I should 
make a good bit of money by begging of them. 
Oil, yes, 1 have found that I could always get 
more money out of my own trade than any 
other people. I did so avcU at Wolverhampton, 
begging’ that I stopped there throe weeks. I 
never troubled my bead whether I was doing 
right or wrong by asking my brother-weavers 
I’or a portion of their hard earnings to keep 
me in idleness. Many a time I have given 
part of my wages to others myself. I can’t 
say that I would have given it to them if I had 
know 11 they wouldn’t work like me. I wouldn’t 
have worked sometimes if ,I could have got it, 
I can’t tell why, but somehow it was painful to 
me to stick long at anything. To tell the 
truth, I loved a roving, idle life. I would 
much rather have been on the road than at my 
home. I drank away all I got, and feared and 
cared for nothing. When I got drunk over- 
night, it would have been impossible for me 
to have gone to work in the morning, even if 
I could have got it The drink seemed to 
take all the work out of me. This oftentimes 
led me to think of what my father used to tell 
me, that Hhe bird that can sing and won’t 
sing ought to ho made to sing.’ During my 
stay in Wolverbamptbil I lived at a tramper’s 
house, and there I fell in with two men well 
acquainted with the town, and they asked me 
to join them in brefdsing open a shop. No, 
sir, no, I didn't give a thought whether I was 
doing right or wtoilg at it. I didn’t think my 
father would ever kftow anything at all about 
it, so I didift core. I lilted my mother bes 


much the best. She had always been a kind, 
good soul to me, often kept me from my father’s 
blows, and helped me to things unknown to 
my father. But when I was away on the road 
I gave no heed to her. I didn’t think of either 
father or mother till after I was taken into 
custody for that same job. Well, I agreed to 
go with the other two; they were old hands at 
the business — regular housebreakers. We 
went away between twelve and one at night. 
Itwiis pitch dark. My two pals broke inth 
the back part of the house, and I stopped 
outside to keep watch. After watching for 
about a quarter of an hour, a policeman came 
up to me and asked what I was stopping there 
for. I told him I was waiting for a man that 
was in a public house rfC the comer. This led 
him to suspect me, it being so late at night. 
He went to the public-liouse to see whether 
it was open, and found it shut, and then came 
back to me. As he was returning he saw my 
two comrades coming through the back ■win- 
dow (that was the way they had got in). He 
took us all three in custody; some of the 
passers-by assisted him in seizing us. The 
other two bad six months’ imprisonment each, 
and I, being a sti’anger, had only fourteen 
days. When I was sent to i^rison, I thought 
of my mother. I would have ■written to her, 
hut coiildn’t gc.t leave. Being the first time 1 
ever was nailed, I was very do’wnhearted at it. 
I didn’t say I’d give it up. While I was locked 
up, I thought I’d go to work again, and he a 
sober man, when I got out. These thoughts 
used to come over me when I was ‘ on the 
stepper,’ that is, on the wheel. But I concealed 
all them thoughts in my breast. I said nothing 
to no one. My mother "a^as the only ono that 
I ever thought upon. When I got out of 
prison, all these thoughts went away from me, 
and I went again at my old tricks. From 
Wolverhampton I went to Manchester, and 
from Manchester I came to London, begging 
and Stealing wherever I had a chance. This 
is not my first year in Ijondon. I tell you the 
truth, because I am known here ; and if 1 tell 
you a lie, you’ll say ‘ You spoko an untruth in 
one thing, and you’ll do so in another.’ The 
first time I was in London, I was put in prison 
fourteen days for bogging, and after I had a 
month at Westminster Bridewell, for begging 
and abusing the policeman. Sometimes I’d 
think I’d rather go anywhere, andado anything, 
than continue as I was; but then I had no 
clothes, no friends, no house, no home, no 
means of doing better, I had made myself 
what I was. I had made my father and 
mother turn their backs upon me, and what 
could I do, but go on ? I was as bad off then as 
I am now, and I couldn’t have got work then 
if I would. I should have spent all I got in 
drink then, I know. I wrote home twice. I 
told my mother I was hard up ; had neither a 
shoe to my foot, a coat to my back, nor a roof 
over my head. I had no answer to my first 
letter, because it fell into the hands of my 
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brother, and lie tore it up, feoiing that my 
nioUier might see it To the second letter 
that I sent home my mother sent me an 
answer herself. She sent me a sovereign. 
She told me that my father was the same as 
when I first left home, and it was no use my 
coming back. She sent me the money, bidding 
me get some clothes and seek for work. I 
didn’t do as she bade. I spent the money — 
most part in drink. I didn’t give any heed 
whether it was wrong or right. Soon got, 
sQon gone ; and I know they could have sent 
me much more than that if they had pleased. 
It was last June twelvemonth when I first 
came to Loudon, and I stopped till the 10th 
of last March. I lost the young woman when 
I was put in prison in Manchester. She 
never came to see me in quod. She cai’ed 
nothing for mo. She only kept company with 
me to have some one on the road along with her ; 
and I didn’t care for her, not I. One half of 
my time last winter I stopped ut the ‘ Straw- 
yards,’ that is, in the asylums for the 
houseless poor here and at Glasshouse. 
When I could get money I had a lodging. 
After March I started off through Somerset- 
shire. I went to my father’s house then. I 
didn’t go in. I saw my father at the door, and 
he wouldn’t let me in. I was a little, bettor 
dressed than I am now. He. said had 

enough children at homo without me, and 
gave me 10s. to go. He could not have been 
kind to mo, or else ho would not have turned 
mo from his roof. My mother came out to 
the garden in front of the liouse, after my 
father had gone to his work, and spoke to me. 
She wishi'd mo to reform my character. I 
could not make any rash promises then, I 
had but very little to kay to her. I felt myself 
at that same time, for the very first time in 
my life, that I was doing wrong. I thought, 
if I could hurt my mother so, it must be 
wrong to go on as I did. I had never liad 
such thoughts before. My father’s harsh 
words always drove sueli thoughts out of my 
head ; but when I saw my mother’s tears, it 
was more than I could stand. 1 was wanting 
to get away as fast as I could from the hou.se. 
After that I stopp(3d knocking about the 
country, sleeping in unions, up to November. 
Then I came to London again, and remained 
up to this timCv Since I have been in town 
I have sought for work at the floor-cloth and 
carpet manufactory in the Borough, and they 
wouldn’t even look at me in my present state. 
I am heartily tired of my life now altogether, 
and would like to get out of it if I could. I 
hope at least I have given up my love of drink, 
and I am sure, if I could once again lay my 
hand on some work, I should be quite a 
reformed character. Well, I am altogether 
tired of carrying on like this. I haven’t made 
6d. a>dajr ever since I have been in London 
this rime. I go tramping it across the country 
just to pass the time, and see a little of new 
places. When the summer comes I want to 


be off*. I am sure have seen enough of this 
country now, and I should like to have A look 
at some foreign land. Old England has 
nothing new in it now for me. I think a 
beggar’s life is the worst kind of life that a 
man can lead. A beggar is no more thought 
upon than a dog in the street, and tliere are 
too many at the frade. I wasn’t brought up to 
a bad life. You can see that by little things 
— by my handwriting^; and, indeed, I should 
like to have a chance at someUxing else. I 
have had the feelings of a vagabond for full 
ten years. I know, and now I am Hxxrc, I’m 
getting a difi*ercnt man. I begin to have 
thoughts and ideas I never had before. Once 
I never feared nor cared for anything, and I 
wouldn’t have altered if I could; but now I’m 
tired out, and if I haven’t a chance of going 
right, why I must go wrong^” 

The next was a short, thick-set man, vith a 
frequent grin on his countenance, >vliic*h was 
rather expressive of humour. He wore a very 
diriy smock-frock, dhlier trousers, shirt, and 
neckerchief, and broken shoes. Ho answered 
readily, and as if bo enjoyed his sloiy. 

“ 1 iMwer was at school, and ^\as luonght 
ui) as a farm labourer at Devizes,” he said, 
“ where my parents were labourei*s. T W()rkt!(l 
that way three or four years, and tlxen run 
away. My master wouldn’t give me money 
cnougli — only Gd. a- week, — and my 2 )a- 
reuts wore very ]iai*s]i ; so I ran away, rather 
than bo licked for even’. T’d heard pcoplts say, 

‘ Go to Bath,’ and I went there ; and I was 
only about eleven then. I’m now twenty- 
three, I tried to get work on the railway 
there, and I did. I next got into prison for 
stealing three shovels. I was luu’d-ui), having 
lost ray work, and so I stole them. I was ten 
weeks in prison. I came out worse than 3 
went in, for I mixed with the old hands, and 
they put me up to a few capers. When I got 
out I thought I could live as well that way as 
by hai-d work; so I took to the country. I 
began to beg. At first I took ‘ No ’ for an 
answer, when I asked for ‘ Charity tx) a poor 
hoy;’ but I found that wouldn’t do, so I 
learned to stick to them. I was forced, or I 
must have starved, and that wouldn’t do at all. 
I did middling ; plenty to eat, and somotimes 
a drop to drink, but not often. I was forced 
to be merry, because it’s no good being down- 
hearted. . I begged for two years, — that is, 
steal and beg together : 1 couldn't starve. I 
did best in country villages in Somersetshfro ; 
there’s always odds and ends to bo picked up 
there. I got into scrapes now and tlion. 
Once, in Devonshire, me and another sl«pt at 
a farm-house, and iii the inorning wo went egg. 
hunting. I must have stowed three dozen of 
eggs about me, when a dog harked, and we 
were alarmed and ran away, and in getting 
over a gate I fell, and tliere I lay among the 
smashed eggs. I can’t help laughing at it 
still ; but f. got away. I was too sharp for 
them. I have been twenty or thirty times in 
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prison. I have been in for stealing bread 
and a side of bocon^ and cheese, and shov^ 
and other things j generally provisions. I 
generally loam something new in prison. I 
shall do no good while I stop in England. 
It’s not possible a man like me con get work, 
so I’m forced to go on this way. Sometimes 
1 haven’t a bit to eat all day. At night I may 
pick lip something. An uncle of mine once 
told me lie would like to see me transported, 
or come to the gallows. I told him I had no 
fear about the gallows ; I should never come to 
that end : but if I were transported I should 
be better off than I am now. I can’t starve, 
and I won’t ; and I can’t list, I’m too short. 
1 came to London the other day, but could do 
no good. The London hands are quite 
different set to us. We seldom do business to- 
gether. My way’s simple. If I see a thing, 
and I’m hungry, I take it if 1 can, in London 
(»r anywhere. I once had a turn with two 
Londoners, and we got two coats and two 
pair of trousers ; but tlie police got them back 
again. I w'as only locked up ono niglit fur it. 
Tlie coimliy’s the host ])luco to get away with 
r.nytliing, because there’s not so many police- 
men. There’s lots live as I live, because 
t hero’s no work. I can do a country police- 
man, gimerally. I’ve had sprees at the roiin- 
t:y Ju(iging-Jiou.ses — larking, and diinking, 
and caiTying on, and playing cards and domi- 
noes all night for a farthing a game; soine- 
tinies fighting about it. 1 can jday at domi- 
noes, but 1 i)u’t know tlie cai’ds. They try 
to cheat one another. Honour among thieves ! 
why tlu're’s no such thing; tliey take from 
one amjtlier. Sometimes wo dance all night — 
Chrj.stiiiab lime, and such times. Young wo- 
men dance with us, and sometimes old women. 
We’re all merry; some’s lying on the floor 
drunk; some’s jumping about, smoking; 
some’s dancing ; and so w’e enjoy ourselves, 
i’liat’s tlio bi'stpart of tbo life. We arc sel- 
dom slop])ed in our merry-malvings in the 
(•(mntiy. It’s no good the policemen coming 
among us; give them beer, and you may 
knock the house down. We have good meat 
Rometniies ; sometimes very rough. Some 
!iiv' very jjariicular about their cookery, as nice 
as an} body is. They must have tlieir pickles, 
and their peppci’s, and their fish-sauces (Tve 
liad them mys(df), to their dislies. Chojis, in 
tlic countiy, has the cull; orljani and eggs — 
that’s relished. Some’s very particular about 
their drink, too; won’t touch bad beer; same 
way wjtli the gin. It’s chiefly gin (I’m talking 
about the countiy^]), very little nim; no 
bnm<ly: but sometimes, after a good day’s 
work, a drop of wine. We help one another 
when w'e ore sick, where we’re knowed. 
Some’s veiy good tliat way. Some lodging- 
house keepers get rid of anybody that’s sick, 
by tfiking them to the relieving-officer at 
once.” 

A really fme-looking lad of eighteen gave me 
the following statement He wore a sort of 


frock-coat, very thin, buttoned about him* old 
doth trousers, and bad shoes. His shirt was 
tolerably good and dean, and altogether he had 
a tidy look and an air of quickness, but not of 
cunning : — 

“ My father,” he said, “ was a bnoklayer in 
Shoreditch parish, and my mother took in 
washing. They did pretty well; but they’re 
dead and buried two years and a half ago. I 
used to work in brick-fields at Ball’s-pond, liv- 
ing with my parents, and taking home every 
farthing I earned. I earned I 85 . a- week, work- 
ing from five in the morning until sunset. They 
had only me. I can read and write middling ; 
w'hcn my parents died, I had to look out for 
myself. I was off work, attending to my father 
and mother when they were sick. They died 
within about three wi^ks of each other, and I 
lost my work, and I had to part with my clothes 
before that I tried to w^ork in bidek-lields, an<l 
couldn’t get it, and work grew slack. When 
my parents died I was thirteen ; and I soiiio- 
times got to sleep in the unions ; but that vvii.s 
stoppe<l, and then 1 took to the lodging-houses, 
and there I met with lads wdio were enjoying 
themselves at push-hrdfpenny and cards ; an<l 
they were thieves, and they tempted me to join 
them, and I did for once — but only onco. J 
then went begging about tlio strr'ets and thiev- 
ing, as I know the others do. 1 used to pick 
pockets. I worked foj’ jnyself, because I thought 
that would be best. I had no fence at all — no 
pals at fiiNt, nor anything. I worked by my- 
self for a time. I sold the handkerchiefs I got I o 
Jew^s in the streets, chiefly in Eield-lane, fui 
1 «. (id., but I have got as much as 3s. Od. for 
your real fancy ones. Ono of these buyers 
wanted to cheat mo out of Cd., so I would have 
no more dealings with him. The others paid 
me. The ‘ Kingsmen ’ they cidl the best haiul- 
kerchiofs — those that have the pretty-looking 
flowTrs on tlieiu. Some arc only worth Id. or 
5 d., some’s not worth taking. Those I gave 
aw'ay to strangers, boys like myself, or woui 
them myself, round my neck. I only tbr('w 
one away, but it was all rags, though he looked 
quitelike agentlcman that hud it. Lord-mayoi ’s 
day and such times is the best for us. Last 
Lord-mayor’s day I got four handkerchiefs, 
and 1 made Us. There w^is a 6 d. tied up in 
tbo corner of one handkerchief; another was 
pinned to the pocket, but I got it out, and 
after that another chap had him, and cut his 
pocket clean away, but there was nothing in it. 
I genendly picked my men — ^regular swells, or 
good-humoured looking men. I’ve often fol- 
lowed thorn a mile. I once got a purse with 
3«. 6 d. in it from a lady when the Coal Ex- 
change was opened. I made 8 a. 6 d. that day— 
the purse and handkerchiefs. That’s the only 
'ady I over robhod. I was in the crowd when 
Manning and his wife were hanged. I wanted 
to sec if they died gome, as I heard them talk 
so much about them at our house. I was there 
all night. I did four good handkerchiefr and 
a rotten one not worth picking up. I saw thciin 
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htfng. I was right under tlie drop. Iwasahifc 
starred when &ey brought him up and put the 
rope round hk neck and the cap on, and then 
they brought her out. All said he was hung 
innocently ; it was she that should have been 
litmg by hersolfl They both dropped together, 
and 1 felt faintihed, but I soon felt all right 
again. The police drove us away as soon as it 
was over, so that I couldn’t do any more busi- 
ness ; besides, I was knocked down in the crowd 
and jumped upon, and I won’t go to see an- 
other hung in a hurry. He didn’t deserve it, 
but she did, every inch of her. I can’t say I 
thought, while I was seeing the execution, that 
the liJFe I was leading would ever bring me to 
the gallows. After I’d worked by myself a bit, I 
got to live in a house wliei'e lads like me, big 
and little, were accommodated. We ])aid 3rf. a- 
night. It was always full; t)j ore was twenty 
or twenty-one of us. lA'o enjoyed ourselves 
middling. I was happy enough: we drank 
sometimes, chielly beer, and sometimes a di’ojj 
of gin. One wtmld say, ‘ ]’\e done so much,’ 
and another, ‘I’ve done so inucli ;* and stand 
a drop. The best I ever heard done was iil. for 
two coats from a tailor’s, near Bow-chui'ch, 
Clieapside. That was by one of my pals. Wo 
used to share our money with those who did 
nothing for a day, and tliey shared with us 
when wo rested. There never was any blab- 
bing. AVo wouldn’t do one another out of a 
farthing. Of a night some one would now and 
then read hymns, out of IBooks they sold about 
the streets — I’m sine tlu‘y w('re hymns; or else 
we’d read stories about Jack Sheppard and Dick 
Tuipin, and all through that set. They were 
large thick boolts, boiTowed from the library. 
They told how they used' to break open tlie 
1 louses, and get out of Newgate, and how Dick 
got away to York. used to tliink Jack and 
iliem very fine fidlows. I wished I could he 
like Jack (I did then), about the blankets in 
Ids escape, and that uld house in AVest-street 
— it is a ruin still. AV'^e jihiyed cards and do- 
niirioes sometimes at oiir house, and at push- 
ing a halfpenny over the table along five lines. 
AVe struck the halfpenny from the edge af the 
table, and according to what line it settled on 
was the game — ^like as they play at the Glass- 
house — that’s the ‘ model lodging-house’ they 
calls it. Cribhoge was always played at cards. 
I can only play cribhage. AVo have played for a 
shilling a game, but oftener a penny. It was al- 
ways fair j>lay. That was the way we passed the 
time when wo were not out. AVe used to keep 
quiet, or the police would have been down upon 
ns. They knew of the place. They took one boy 
there. I wondered what they wanted. They 
catched him at the veiy door. AVe lived pretty 
well ; anything we hked to get, when we’d 
money : we cooked it ourselves. The master of 
the house was always on the look-out to keep out 
those who had no business there. No girls 
were admitted. The master of the house had 
nothing to do with what wo got. I don’t know 
of any other such house in London^ I don’t 


think iheie are any. The master would som^ 
times drink with ns— a larking like. He used 
us pretty kindly at times. I have been three 
time&in prison, three months each time ; the 
Compter, Brixton, and Maidstone. I went 
down to Maidstone fair, and was caught by a 
London policeman down there. He was dressed 
as a bricklayer. Prison always made me worse, 
and as I had nothing given me when 1 came 
out, I had to look ouf again. I generally got 
hold of something before I bad been an hour 
out of prison. I’m now heartily sick of this 
life. I wish I’d been transported with some 
others from Maidstone, where I was tried.” 

A cotton-spinner (who bad subsequently 
been a soldier), whose appearance was utterly 
abject, was the next ptU’son questioned. He 
was tall, and bad been florid. looking (judging 
by his i)resent complexion). His coat — very 
old and worn, and once black — would not but- 
ton, and would have hardly held together if 
buttoned. Ho was out at elbows, and some 
pjirts of the collar were pinned together. His 
waistcoat w as of a lUiitch w ith his coat, and his 
trousers were rags. He bad some shirt, as was 
evident by liis waistcoat, held together by one 
button. A very dirty handkerchief wus tied 
carelessly round his neck. He wus tall and 
erect, and told his adventures witli heartiness. 

‘•I am ihiiiy-eight,” h<5 said, “and have 
been a cotton-spinner, working at Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock. I can neither read nor WTite. 
AVlien 1 wus a young man, twenty years ago, 
I could earn 10s,, clear money, every week, 
after pacing tw’o piecers and a scavenger. 
Each pieccr had 7s. i)d. a- week — they arc 
girls; the scavenger — ahoy to clean the wdieels 
of the cotton -s])i lining machine — had 2s. (id. 
I was master of them wheels in the factoiy. 
This stale of things continued until about the 
year 1837. I lived w'cll and enjoyed myself, 
bi'ing a hearty man, noways a drunkard, work- 
ing every day from Jialf-ijast five in the morn- 
ing till half-past seven at night — long hours, 
that time, master. I didn’t care about money 
as long as 1 ivas (bicent and respectable. 1 
had a turn for sporting at the wakes dowTi 
there. In 1837, the ‘ self- actors’ (machines 
with steam power) had conic into common 
use. One girl can mind three pairs — that used 
to be throe men’s w^ork — getting 15s. for the 
work which gave three men 71. lOs. Out of 
one factory 400 hands w’ore flung in one week, 
men and women together. AVe had a meeting 
of the union, but nothing could be done, and 
w’e wore told to go and mind the three pairs, 
as .the girls did, for ibs. a- week. AVe wouldn't 
do that. Some went for soldiers, some to sea, 
some to Stopport (Stockport), to get w^ork in 
factories where the * self-actors ’ wern’t agait 
The masters there w'ouldn’t liave thi^m— -at 
least, some of tlicm. Manchester w'as full of 
them; but one gentleman in Ilulme BtiU 
won’t have them, for he says ho won’t turn 
^e men out of bread. I ’listed for a soldier 
in tlie 48th. 1 liked a soldier’s life very w'cll 
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until I got flogged — 100 lashes for selling my 
kit (for a spree), and 150 for striking a cor- 
poral, who called me an English robber. He 
was an Irishman. I was confined five days in 
the hospital after each punishment. It was 
terrible. Jt was like a bunch of razors cutting 
at your back. Your flesh was dragged off by 
the cats. J<logging was then veiy common in 
the regiment. I was flogged in 1840. To 
this day I feel a pain in the clicst from the 
triangles. I was discharged from the army 
about two years ago, when the reduction took 
• place. I was only flogged the times I’ve told 
you. I had no pension and no friends. I was 
discharged in Dublin. I turned to, and looked 
for work. 1 couldn’t got any, and made my 
way for Manchester. 1 stole myself aboard of 
a steamer, and hid myself till she got out to 
sea, on her way from Dublin to Liverpool. 
When the captain found me there, ho gave 
me a ki<ik and some bread, and told me to 
work, so I worked for my passage twenty-four 
hours. He put me ashore at Liverpool. I 
slept in the union that iiiglit — nothing to eat 
and nothing to cover me — no fire; it was 
winter. I walked to TSl an Chester, but could 
get nothing to do there, though I was twelve 
months knocking alKnit. It wants a friend 
and a character to get work, I slept in unions 
in Manchester, and Jiad oatmc'al porridge for 
breakfast, work at grinding logwood in the 
mill, from six to twelve, and then turn out. 
'Ihat was the way 1 lived chiefly ; hut I got a 
job sometimes in driving cattle, and for it, 
— or 2d, for carrying baskets in the vegetable 
markets; and went to Shoedale Union at 
night. 1 would get a pint of coffee and half- 
a-pound of bread, and half-a-pound of bread 
in the morning, and no work. I took to tra- 
velling up to London, holf-lumgcred on the 
road — that was last winter — eating turnips 
out of this field, and carrots out of that, and 
sleeping under hedges and haystacks. I slept 
under one haystack, and pulled out the hay to 
cover me, and the snow lay on it a foot deep 
in the morning. I slept for all that, but 
wasn’t I froze w'hen I woke ? An old farmer 
came up with his cart and pitchfork to load 
hay. Ho said: ‘Poor fellow! have you been 
hero all night?’ I answered, ‘ Yes.’ He gave 
me some coffee and bread, and one shilling. 
That was the only good friend I met with on 
the road. I got fourteen days of it for asking 
a gentleman for a penny ; that was in Stafford. 
I got to London after that, sleeping in unions 
Bometimes, and begging a bite here and 
there. Sometimes 1 had to walk all night. 
I was once forty-eight hours without a bite, 
until I got hold at last of a Swede turnip, and 
so at last I got to London. Hero I’ve tried 
up and down everywhere for work as a labour- 
ing man, or in a foundry. I tried London 
Docks, and Blackwall, and every place ; but 
no job. At one foundry, the boiler-makers 
made a collection of 44f. for me. I’ve walked 
the streets for three nights together. Here, in 


this fine London, I was refused a nighfs 
lodging in Shoreditch and in Gray’s-inn-lanc. 
A policeman, the fourth night, at twelve 
o’clock, procured me a lodging, and gave me 
2d, 1 couldn't drag on any longer. I was 
taken to a doctor’s in the city, I fell in the 
street from hunger and tiredness. The doctor 
ordered me brandy and water, 2s. Cd., and a 
quartern loaf, and some coffee, sugar, and 
butter. He said, what I ailed was hunger. 
I made that run out as long as I could, hut T 
was then as had ofl' as ever. It’s hard to* 
hunger for nights together. I was once in 
‘Steel* (Coldbatli-fields) for b(‘gging. I was 
in Tothill-fields for going into a chandler's 
shop, asking for a quartern loaf and half a 
pound of cheese, and walking out witli it. I 
got a month for tliat. I have been in Brixton 
for taking a loaf out of a baker’s basket, all 
through hunger. Bettor a prison than to 
starve. I was well treated because I behaved 
well in prison. I have slept in coaches when 
I had a chance. One night on a dunghill, 
covering the stable straw about me to kee p 
myself warm. This place is a relitff. 1 slmvo 
the poor people and cut their hfiir, on a 
Sunday. I was handy at that when I was a 
soldier. I have shaved in public -houses for 
halfpennies. Some landlords kicks me oiit. 
Now, in the days, I may pick up a penny or 
tw-o that way, and get here of a night. I met 
two Manchester men in Hyde Park on Satur- 
day, skating. They asked me what I was. 
I said, ‘ A b^gar.’ They gave me 2s. 6/k, and 
I spent par^nf it for warm coffee and other 
things. They knew all about ManchobteJ’, 
and knew I was a Manchester man by my 
talk.” 

The statement I then took was that of a 
female vagrant— a young girl with eyes and 
hair of remarkable blackness. Her complov- 
ion was of tho deepest brunette, her clu'eks 
were full of colour, and her lii)s very thick. 
This was ucoomited for. She told me tluil 
her father was a mulatto from Philadelphia. 
She was short, and dressed in a tom old cot- 
ton gown, the pattern of whicli was* hardly 
discernible from wear. A kind of half-shawl, 
patched and mended in several places, and of’ 
very thin woollen texture, was lunned around 
her neck ; her arms, which, with her hands, 
were full and large, were bare. She wore vciy 
old broken boots and ragged stockings. Her 
demeanour was modest. 

“ I am now eighteen,’’ she staled. “ My 
father was a coloured man. He came over 
here as a sailor, I have heard, but I never 
saw him; for ray mother, who was a white 
woman, was not married to him, hut met him 
at Oxford ; and she married afterwards a box- 
maker, a white man, and has two other chil- 
dren. They are living, I believe, but I don’t 
know where they are. I have heard my mo- 
ther say that my father — ^that's my own 
father — had become a mifls^nary, and hml 
been sent out to America fropfi England as a 
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inissionojy, by Mr. — . I believe that 
was fifteen years ago. I don’t know who Mr. 
— — was, but he was a gentleman. I’ve 
heard my mother say. She told me, too, that 
my father was a good scholar, and that he 
could speak seven different languages, and 
was a very religious man. He was sent out 
to Boston, but I never heard wliether lie was 
to stay or not, and I don’t know what he was 
to missionary about. He behaved very well 
to ray mother, I have heard her say, until she 
took up with the other man (tho box-maker), 
and then he left her, and gave her up, and 
came to London., It was at Oxford that they 
all three were then ; and when my father got 
away, or came away to London, my mother 
followed liim (she told me so, but she didn’t 
like to talk about as she was then in tho 
family way. She didn’t find him ; but my 
father heai’d of her, and left some money 

with Mr. for her, and she got into 

Poland-street workhouse through Mr. 

1‘ve hoard. While there, she received Is. Gd. 
a-week, hut my father never came to see her 
or me. At one time, my father used to live 
by teaching languages. He liad been in 
Spain, and Franco, and Morocco. Tve heard, 
at any rate, that ho could speak the Moors’ 
language, but I know nothing more. All this 
is what I’ve heard from my mother and my 
grandmother — that’s my mother’s mother. 
My grandfather and grandmother ju-e dead. 
Ho was a sawyer. I have a groat grandmother 
living in Oxford, now 'ninety- two, supported 
by her parish. I lived with my granc^othor 
at Oxford, who took mo out of i>ity, as my 
mother never cared about me, when I was 
four months old. I remained with her until 
I was ten, and then m}'’ mother came from 
Beading, where she was living, and took me 
away with her. I lived with her an<l my step- 
father, but they W(Te badly off. He couldn’t 
get much to do at bis trado as a box-maker, 
and lie drank a great deal. I was with them 
about nine months, -when I ran away. He 
beat me so ; he never liked me. I couldn’t 
bear it, I went to Pangboume, but there I 
was stopped by a man my stepfather had 
sent — at least I suppose so — and I was forced 
to walk hack to Beading — ten miles, perhaps. 
My father applied to the overseer for support 
for me, and the overseer was rather harsh, 
and my father struck him, and for that he was 
sent to prison for three months. My mother 
and her chihlren then got into the workliouse, 
but not until after my stepfather had been 
some time in prison. Before that she bad an 
allowance, which was stopped ; I don’t know 
how much. I was in tho. workhouse tw^enly- 
one days. I wasn’t badly treated. My mother 
sweared my parish, and I was removed to Sh 
James’s, Poland-street, London. I was there 
three weeks, and then I was sent to New 
Brentford — ^it was callod the Juvenile Ksta- 
hUshment— and I went to school. There was 
about 150 boys and girls; the boys were sent 


to Norwood when they Avere fifteen. Some of 
the girls were eighteen, kept there until they 
could get atplace. ^ I don’t know Avhether they 
all belonged to St James’s, or to different 
parishes, or how. I stayed there about two 
years* I was very well treated, sullicient to 
eat ; but we worked hard at scrubbing, clean- 
ing, and making shirts. We made all the 
boys’ clothes as wcU, jackets and trousers, and 
all. I was then ajjjivciiLiced a maid-of-all- 
work, in Duke-street, Grosvonor-sqaaro, for 
three years. I was there two years mid a 
half, when my master failed in business, and 
had to part with me. They had no servant buC 
me. My mistress was sometimes kind, pretty 
well. I'iind tp Avork very hard. She sometimes 
beat me if I stoj-iped long onniy errands. My 
master beat me once for bringing things Avrong 
Irom a grocer’s. 1 made a mistake. Once my 
mistress knocked me down-stairs for being 
long on an eiTand to Pimlico, and I’m sure 1 
couldn’t help it, and my eye Avas cut. It was 
tlirce weeks before I could see Avell. [There 
is a sUght mark under the girl’s eye still.] 
They beat me with their fists. After 1 left my 
master, I tried hard to get a place ; Pm sure 1 
did, hut I really couldn’t; so to live, I got 
watercresses to sell up and doAvm Oxford- 
street. 1 stayed at lodging-houses. I tried 
that tAvu or three months, but couldn’t live. 
My mother had been ‘ through the country,' 
and I kncAv other people that had, through 
meeting them at the lodging-houses. 1 first 
Avent to Croydon, begging my Avay. I slept in 
the Avorkhouse. Al‘Ler tliat 1 went to Brighton, 
begging my Avay, but couldn’t get much, m^t 
enough to pay my lodgings. I was constantly 
insulted, both in the lodgmg-houseH and in the 
streets. I sung in the streets at Brighton, and 
got enough to pay my L>dguigs, and a little 
for food. I was there a week, and then I went 
t*) the Mendicity, and they gave me a piece of 
ireilfi (luorning and night) mid a night’s lodg- 
ing. I then Avont to J-«ewcs juid olher jilaces, 
begging, and got into prison at Tunbridge 
Wells for fourteen da\ for begging. I only 
used to say i Avas a poor girl out of place, could 
they relievo me ? I told no U(n. 1 didn’t pick 
my oakum one day, it Avas sui'h bard stuft’; 
three and a half poumls of it tf) do from nijie to 
half-past three: so I Avas yiut into soli I ary for 
three days and three niglit'^, having bulfaiioujAd 
of bread and a pint of cold water morning and 
night; nothing else, and no bed to sleep on. 
I’m sure I tell you the truth. Some had irons 
on their hands if they Avere obstropolous. That’s 
about two months ago. I’m sorry to say that 
during this time 1 couldnt bo virtuous. I 
know very Avell what it means, for I can read 
and wiite, but no girl can be so cheumstanced 
as I wa.s. I seldom got money for being 
wicked; I hafod being wicked, but X was 
tiicked and cheated. I am truly sorry for 
it, but what could a poor girl do ? I begged 
my way from London to Hastings, and got 
here on Saturday last, and having no money, 
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came here. I heard of this asylum from a 
{»irl in Whitechapel, who had been here. I 
iTKjt her in a lodging-house, where I ctdled 
to rest in the daytime. They let us rest some- 
times in lodging-houses in the daytime. I 
never was in any prison but Tunbridge Wells, 
and in Gravesend lock-up for being out after 
twelve at night, when I had no money to get a 
lodging. I was there one Saturday night, and 
got out on Sunday morning, but had nothing 
given me to eat— I was in by myself. It’s a 
bad place— just straw to sleep on, and very 
cold. I told you I could read and write. I 
It'arnt that partly at Oxford, and finished my 
learning at the Juvenile Establishment at 
I'rentford. There I was taught, reading, writ- 
ing, sums, marking, sewing, and scrubbing. 
Once I could say all the multiplication table, 
but I’ve forgot most of it. I know how to make 
lace, too, because I was taught by a cousin in 
Oxford, another grandchild of my grandmo- 
ther’s. I can make it with knitting-needles. 
I could make cushion-laoe with pins, hut I’m 
afraid I’ve forgot how now. I should like, if I 
could to get into service again, here or abroad 
I have heard of Australia, where I have a cou 
sin. I am sure I could and would conducr 
myself well in service, 1 have suffered so much 
out of it. I am sure of it. I never stole any- 
thing in my life, and have told all I have done 
wrong.” 

Statement of a Retuhned Convict. 

I SHALL now give the statement of a man 
who was selected at random from amongst a 
number such as himself, congregated in one 
of the most respectable lodging-houses. He 
})roved, on examination, to he a returned con- 
vict, and one who had gone through the 
severest bodily and mental agony. He ha(J 
lived in the bush, and been tried for his life. 
He was an elderly-looking man, whose liair 
w'as just tuniing grey, and in whose aiyi)ear- 
ance there Avas nothing remarkable, except 
that his cheek-bones wore unusually high, 
and that his face presented that collected and 
composed expression which is common to 
men exposed to habitual watchfulness from 
constant danger. He gave me the foUowing 
statement. His dress was bad, hut differed in 
nothing from that of a long-distressed me- 
chanic. He said 

“I api now 43 (he looked much older), and 
liad respocbihle parents, and a respectable 
education. I am a native of London. When 
I was young I Avas fond of a roving life, but 
cared nothing about drink. I liked to see 
‘ life,* as it was called, and was fond of the 
company of women. Money was no object 
in those days ; it was like picking up dirt in 
the streets, I ran away from home. My 
jiarents were very kind to me ; indeed, I think 
I was used too well, I was petted so, when I 
Avas between 12 and 18. I got acquainted 
with some boys at Bartlemy-foir a little before 


that, and saw them sending lots of moneyt 
and throwing at cock-shies, and such-like; 
and one of them said, * Why don’t you come 
out like us ?’ So afterwards I ran away and 
joined them. I was not kept shorter of money 
than other boys like me, but I couldn’t settle. 
I couldn’t fix my mind to any regular business 
but a waterman’s, and my friends wouldn’t 
hear of that. There was nine boys of us 
among the lot that I joined, but we didn’t all 
work together. All of ’em came to be sent to 
Van Bieman’s Land as transports except one, 
and he was sent to Sydney. While wo were 
in London it was a merry life, with change of 
scene, fbr we travelled about. We were suc- 
cessful in nearly all our plans for several 
months. I worked in Fleet Street, and could 
make 3/. a-week at handkerchiefs alone, some- 
times fulling across a pocket-book. The best 
handkerchiefs then brought 4«. in Field-lane. 
Our chief enjoyments were at the ‘ Free and 
Easy,’ where all the thieves and young women 
w'ent, and sang and danced. I had a young 
woman for a partner then ; she went out to 
Van Bieman’s Land. She went on the lift in 
London (shopping and stealing from the 
counter). She was clever at it. I carried on 
in this way for about 15 months, when I was 
grabbed for an attempt on a gentleman’s 
pocket by St. Paul’s Cathedral, on a grand 
charity procession day. I had two months 
in the Old Horse (Bridewell). I never thought 
of my parents at this time — ^I wouldn’t. I 
was two years and a half at this same trade. 
One Aveek was very lilie another, — successes 
and escapes, and free-and-easies, and games 
of all sorts, made up the life. At the end of 
the two years and a half I got into the Avay of 
forged Bonk-of-England notes. A man I 
knew in the course of business, said, ‘ I would 
cut that game of ‘ smatter-liauling,’ (stealing 
handkerchiefs), and do a little soft,’ (pass had 
notes). So I did, and was very successful at 
first. I had a mate. He afterwards went out 
to Sydney, too, for 14 years. I went stylishly 
dressed as a gentleman, Avith a Avatch in my 
pocket, to pass my notes. I passed a good 
many in drapers’ shops, also at tailors’ shops. 
I never tried jewellers, they’re reckoned tqo 
good judges. The notes were all finnies, 
(5/. notes), and a good imitation. I made 
more money at this game, hut lived as before, 
and had my partner still. I was fond of her ; 
she was a nice girl, and I never found that 
she wronged me in any way. I thought at 
four months’ end of retiring into the country 
Avith gambling-tables, as the risk was be- 
coming considerable. They hung them for it 
in them days, but that never daunted me 
the least in life. I saw Cashman hung for 
that gunsmith's shop on Snow-hill, and I saw 
Faundoroy hung, and a good many others, 
hut it gave me no uneasiness and no fear. 
The gallow.s had no terror for people in my 
way .of life. I started into the country Avith 
another man and his wife — ^his lawful wife— 
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for I had a few words with my own young 
woman, or I shouldn’t have left her behind 
me, or, indeed, have started at all We carried 
gambling on in different parts of the country, 
for six months. We made most at the E. O. 
tables,— -not those played with a ball, they 
weren’t in vogue then, but throwing dice for 
piizes marked on a table. The highest prize 
was ten guineas, but the dice were so made 
that no prize could be thrown ; the numbers 
\yere not regular as in good ^ce, and they 
were loaded as well. If anybody asked to see 

them, we had good dice ready to show. All 
sorts played with us. London men and all 
were taken in. Wo made most at tho races. 
My mate and his wife told me that at the last 
Newmarket meeting^ we attended, 05/. was 
made, but they rowov* in the same boat. I 
know they got a deal more. The 65/. was 
shared in three equal portions, but I had to 
maintain the horse and cart out of my own 
share. Wo used to go out into the roads 
(highway robbery) between races, and if we 
met an ‘ old bloke’ (man) we ‘propped him' 
(knocked him down), and robbed him. We 
did good stakes that way, and were never 
found out. We lived as well as any gentle- 
man in the land. Our E. 0. table was in a 
tilted cart. I stayed with this man and his 
wife two months. She was good-looking, so 
as to attract people. I thought they didn’t 
use me altogether right, so at Braintree 1 
gave another man in the same way of busiiiess 

for his kit — horse, harness, tilted-cart, 
and table. I gave him two good 5/. notes 
and three had ones, for I worked that way 
still, not throwing much of a chance away. 
I came to London for a hawker’s stock, braces 
and such -like, to sell on the road, just to take 
the do^vn off (remove suspicion). In the 
meantime, the man that I bought the horse, 

of, had been nailed passing a had note, 
and he stated who he got it from, and I was 
traced. He was in a terrible rage to find 
himself done, particularly as he used to do 
the same to other people himself. He got 
acquitted for that there note after he had me 
‘ pinched ’ ( arrested) . I got ‘ fuUied ’ (fully com- 
mitted). Iwas tried at the ‘ Start’ ( OldBailey), 
and pleaded guilty to the minor offence, (that 
of utterance, not knowing tho note to be 
forged), or I should have been hanged for it 

then. It was a favourable sessions when I 
was tried. Thirty-six were cast for death, 
and only one was ‘ topped’ (hanged), the very 
one that expected to he ‘turned up’ (acquitted) 
for highway robbery. I was sentenced to 
14 years’ transportation. I was ten weeks in 
the Bellerophon hulk at Sheemess, and was 
then taken to Hobart Town, Van Dieman’s 
Land, in the Sir Godfrey Webster. At Ho- 
bart Town sixty of us were picked out to go 
to Launceston. There (at Launceston) we 
lay for four days in an old church, guarded by 
constables ; and then the settlers came there 
from all parts, and picked their men out. I 


got a very bad master. He put me to harvest 
work that I had never even seen done before, 
and 1 had the care of pigs as wild as wild 
boors. After that I was sent to Launceston 
with two letters from my master to the super- 
intendent, and the other servants thought I 
had luck to get away from Bed Barlcs to 
Launceston, which was 16 miles off. I then 
worked in a Government potato- field ; in the Go- 
vernment charcoal- works for about 1 1 month s; 
and then was in the Marine department, going 
by water from Launceston to George Town, 
taking Government officers down in gigs, pro- 
visions in boats, and such-like. There was a 
crew of six (convicts) in the gigs, and four in 
tho watering-boats. All the time I consider I 
was very hardly treated. I hadn’t clotlies half 
the time, being allowed only two slop -suits in 
a year, and no bed to lie on when we had to 
stay out all night with the boats by the river 
Tamar. With 12 years’ service at this my 
time was up, but I had incurred several 
imnislimonts before it was up. The first was 
25 lashes, because a bog of flour had beem 
bm*st, and I picked up a capfull. The flogging 
is dreadfully severe, a soldier’s is nothing to 
it. I once had 50 lashes, for taking a hat 
in a joke when I was tipsy; and a soldit'r 
had 800 tho same morning, f was flogged as 
a convict, and ho as a soldier ; and when wo 
were both at tho same hospiUd after the 
flogging, and saw each other’s backs, tln^ other 
convicts said to mo, ‘ I) — it, you’ve got it tliis 
time;' and the soldier said, wlien ho saw niy 
back, ‘You’ve got it twice us had I have.' 

‘ No,’ said tho doctor, ‘ ten times as bad— 
he’s been flogged ; hut you, in comparison, 
have only had a child’s whipping.’ The cats 
the convicts were then flogged witli were 
each six feet long, made out of the log- 
line of a ship of 500 tons burden ; nine 
over-end knots were in each tail, and nine 
tails whipped at each end with wax-end. Witli 
this we had holf-minutc lashes; a quick lash- 
ing would have been certain d(*ath. One 
convict who had 75 lashes was taken from the 
triangles to the watch-house in Launceston, 
and was asked if he would have some tea, — he 
was found to ho dead. The military surg»^oii 
kept on saying in this case, ‘Go on, do your 
duty.* I was mustered there, as was every 
hand belonging to the Govemment, ai;d saw 
it, and heard tho doctor. When I was first 
flogged, there was inquiry among my fellow-con- 
victs, as to ‘ How did D — (meaning me) stand 
it — did he sing ? ’ Tho answer was, ‘ He w'as 
a pebble ;’ that is, I never once said, ‘ Oh I ’ or 
gave out any expression of the pain I suffere d. 

I took my flogging like a stone. If I had 
sung, some of the convicts would have given 
me some lush with a locust in it (laudanum 
bocussing), and when I was asleep would have 
given me a wack on the bead that would have 
laid me straight. That first flogging made me 
ripe. I said to myself, ‘ I can take it like a 
bullock.’ I could have taken the flogger’s life 
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at ibe tiiide, 1 lelt sucli re^ge. Fkggicg 
always gives that feeling ; I Imow it does, 
from what heard cdhers say who had been 
flogged like myself. In all I had 675 lashes 
at my different punishments. I used to boast 
of it at last. I would say, ‘ I don’t care, I can 
take it till they see my backbone.’ After a 
flogging, I’ve rubbed my back against a wall, 
just to show my bravery like, and squeezed 
the congealed blood out of it. Once I would 
not let them dress my hack after a flogging, 
and I had 25 additional for that. At last I 
bolted to Hobart Town, 120 miles off. There 

I was taken before Mr. H , the magistrate, 

himself a convict formerly, I believe from the 
Irish Rebellion ; but he was a good man to a 
prisoner. He ordered me 50, and sent me 
l)ack to Launceston. At Launceston I was 
‘fiilliecV by a bench of magistrates, and had 
100. Seven years before my time was up I 
took to the bush. I could stand it no longer, 
of course not. In the hush T met men with 
whom, if I had been seen associating, I should 
have been hrtnged on any slight charge, such 
as Brittan was and his pals.” 

I am not at liberty to continue this man’s 
statement at present : it would be a breucli of 
the trust reposed in me. Suffice it, he 'was 
in after days tried for his life. Altogether it 
was a most extraordinary statement; and, 
from confirmations I received, was altogether 
tnithful. He declared that he was so sick of 
the life he was now leading, that he would, as 
a probation, work on any kind of land any- 
where for nothing, just to get out of it. He 
pronounced the lodging-houses the grand 
encouragements and concealments of crime, 
though he might be spealdng against himself, 
he said, as he had always hidden safely there 
during tbo hottest search. A policeman once 
walked through the ward in search of him, 
and be was in bed. He knew tlie policeman 
well, and was as well known to the officer, 
but he was not recognised. He attributed his 
escape to the thick, bad atinospbore of the 
place gmng his features a different look, and 
to liis having shaved off his whiskers, and 
pulled his nightcap over his bead. The 
officer, too, seemed half-sick, he said. 

It ought also to bo added, that this man 
stated that the severity of the Government in 
this penal colony was so extreme, that men 
thought little of gi\ing others a knock on the 
head with on axe, to get hanged out of the 
'way. Under dhe discipline of Captain Mac- 
conoehie, however, who introduced better 
I order with a kindlier sj^stem, there wasn’t a 
I man but what would have laid down his life 
j for him. 

Lives op the Boy Inmates of the Casual 
Waudb of tbe London WoncmcousEs. 

An intelligent-looking boy, of ahetoen years of 
age, whose dress was a series «€ lagged coats, 
three in number— os if one wii^ obviate the 


deficiency of another, since one would not 
button, and another was almost sleeveless — 
gave me the following stabeffient. He had 
long and rather fair hair, and spoke quietly. 
He said . — ‘ 

I’m a native of Wisbeach, in Cambridge- 
shire, and am sixteen. My father was a shoe- 
maker, and my mother died 'when X was fi\o 
years old, and my father married again, I vi us 
sent to school, and can read and 'write well. 
My father and step-mother were kind enough 
to me. I was apprenticed to a tailor three 
years ago, but I wasn't long with him; 1 
runned away. I think it ■\vas three months f 
was with him when I first runned away. It 
was in August —I got as far as Boston in 
Lincolnshire, and was^away a fortnight. 1 
had 4s. 6rf. of my own money when I started, 
and that lasted two or three days. I stopped 
ill lodging-houses until iny money w^as gone, 
and then I slept anywhere — under tlio hedges, 
or anywhere. I didn’t see so much of life then, 
but I’ve seen plenty of it since. I had to beg 
my way bade from Bostfm, but was very 
awkward at first. 1 lived on turnips mainly. 
My reason for running off was because my 
master ill-used me so ; he beat me, and kept 
me from my meals, and made me sit np 'W’orL 
I ing late at niglits for a punishment : but it 
was more to his good than to punish me. I 
hated to be confined to a tailor’s slu^pboard, 
but I would rather do that sort of work now 
then hunger about like this. But you see, sir, 
God punishes you when you don't think of it. 
When I went back my father was glnd to see 
me, and lie wouldnT, have me go back again 
to my master, and my indentures wei’e cancelled. 
I stayed at home s(!ven months, doing odd 
jobs, in driving sheep, or any countiy work, 
but I always wanted to be off to sen. I liked 
tlie thoughts of going to sea far bettor than 
tailoring. I detennined to go to sea if I could. 
When a dog’s deteimined to have a bone, it’s 
not easy to hinder him. 1 didn’t read stories 
about tbo sea then, not even ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ — indeed I haven’t read that still, but 
I know very well there is such a book. My 
father had no books but religious books ; 
they were all of a religious turn, and what 
people might think dull, but they never made 
me dull. I read Wesley’s and Watts’s hymns, 
and religious magazines of different con- 
nexions. I had a natured inclination for the 
sea, and would like to get to it now. I'rc 
read a good deal about it since — Clark’s 
‘ Lives of Pirates,’ " Tales of Shipwrecks,’ and 
ether thinp in penny numbers (Clark's I got 
out of a library though). I was what people 
calk'd a deep boy for a book ; and am still. 
Whenever I had a penny, sffter X got a bellyful 
of victuals, it went for a book, hut I haven’t 
bought many lately. I did buy one yesterday 
—the ‘FamUy Herald’— one I often r^wh^ 
I can get it. There^ good reading in it; it 
elevates your naiad— anybody fiiat ht^ a mind 
for studying, ft has good ttdes in it. X never 
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read < Jack Sheppard/ — that is, I haven’t read 
the big book that’s vaitten about him ; but 
I’ve often heard the boys and men talk about 
it at the lodging-houses and other plaees. 
■^en they haven’t their bellies and money to 
thiT^lr about they sometimes talk about books ; 
but for such books as them — that’s as ‘ Jack ’ 
— I haven’t a partiality. I’ve read ‘ Windsor 
Castle/ and ‘The Tower/ — they’re by tlie 
same man. I liked ‘ Windsor Castle,’ and all 
about Henry VHI. and Hemo the hunter. 
It’s a book that’s connected with history, and 
that’s a good thing in it. I like adventurous 
tales. I know veiy little about theatres, as I 
was never in one. 

“ Well, after that seven months — I was 
kindly treated all the.^time--I runned away 
again to get to sea ; and heaiing so much talk 
about tins big London, I corned to it. I 
couldn't settle down to anything but the sea. 
I often watched the ships at Wisbeach. I 
]jad no particular motive, but a sort of pleasure 
in it. I was aboard some ships, too; just 
looking about, as lads will. I started without 
a farthing, hut I couldn’t, lielp it. I felt 1 
must come. I forgot all I suffered before — 
at least, the imi)i’esbion had died off" my mind. 
I came uj) by the unions when they would 
take me in. When I started, I didn’t know 
where to sleep any more than the dead; I 
learned it from other travellers on the road. 
It was two winters ago, and very cold weather. 
Sometimes I slept in bams, and I begged iny 
way as well as 1 could. I never stole anything 
then or since, except turnips ; hut I’ve been 
often tempted. At last I got to London, and 
was by myself. I travelled sometimes with 
others as I came up, but not as mates — not 
os friends. I came to London for one purpose 
just by myself. I was a week in London be- 
fore I knew where I was. 1 didn’t know where 
to go. I slept on door-steps, or anywhere. 1 
used often Iro stand on London-hridgo, but I 
didn’t know where lo go to get to sea, or any- 
tliing of that kind. 1 was sadly hungered, regu- 
larly starved; and I saw so many policemen, I 
durstn’t bog — and I dare not now. in London. 
I got crusts, but I can hardly tell liow I lived. 
One night 1 was sleeping under a railway-arch, 
somewhere about Bishopsgate-street, and a 
policeman came and asked mo what I was up 
to ? I told liim I hod no place to go to, so he 
said T must go along with him. In the 
morning he took me and four or five others to 
a house in a big street. I don’t know where ; 
and a man — a magistrate, I suppose he was 
— heard what the policeman had to say, and 
he said there was always a lot of lads there 
about the arches, young thieves, that gave him 
a great deal of trouble, and I was one associated 
with them. I declare I didn’t know any of the 
other boys, nor any boys in London — not a 
soul ; and I was under ^e arch by myself, and 
mtlyihat night. I never saw the policeman 
himself be^ tihat, as I know of. I got four- 
teen da^ ofit» and they tookme in an omnibus, ' 


but I don’t know to what prison. I was com- 
mitted for being a rogue and something else. 
I didn’t very well hear what other things I 
was, but 'rogue ’ I know was one. Tliey wci e 
very strict in prison, and I wasn’t allowt'd p) 
speak. I was put to oakum some days, an^l 
others on a wheel. That’s the only Uim*, i 
was ever in prison, and I hope it will always 
be the only time. Something may tura up — 
there’s nobody knows. * When I was turn(?d out 
1 liadn’t a farthing given to me. And so I was 
again in tlie streets, without knowing a creatim*. 
and without a farthing in my pocket, and 
nothing to get one with but my longue. I sr< 
off that day for the countiy. I didn’t try to 
get a ship, because J didn’t know where to go 
to ask, and I had got ragged, and they wouldn’t 
hear me out if I asked any people about the 
bridges. I took the first road that offeret^, 
and got to Greenwich. I couldn’t still think 
of going back home. I w'oiild if I had hud 
clothes, but they were rags, and 1 had no 
shoes but a pair of old slippers. I was some- 
times sorry I loft home, hut then I began to 
get used to travelling, and to beg a hit in the 
villages. I had no regular mate to travel vrith, 
and no sweetheart. I slept in the unions 
whenever 1 could get in — that’s in the country. 
1 didn’t never slooj) in ilic London workhouses 
till afterwards. In some coxuitiy places there 
were as many as forty in the casud wards, men, 
women, and children ; in some, only two or 
three. There used to be port boys, like my- 
self, but fur more bigger than I was ; they were 
generally from eighteen to twenty-three : 
London chaps, chiefly, 1 believe. They were a 
regularly jolly set. They used to sing and 
dance a part of the nights and mornings in the 
wards, and 1 got to sing and danoc with them. 
Wo were all in a mess ; there was no Iwittor or 
no w^orse among us. AVo used to sing comic 
and sentimental songs, both. I used to sing 
‘ 'I’om Elliott,’ that’s a sea song, for 1 han- 
kered about the sea, and ‘ I’m Afloat.’ T 
hardly know any hut sea-songs. l\Jany used 
to sing indecent songs ; they’re impudent 
blackguards. They used to sell these songs 
among the others, hut I never sold any of 
them, and I never had any, tliough I knoM* 
some, from hearing them often. Wo tohJ 
stories sometimes ; romantic tales, some ; others 
blackguard kind of talcs, about bad women ; 
and others about thieving and rogueiy ; not so 
much about what they’d dime themselves, as 
about some big thief that was very clever at 
stealing, and could trick anybody. Not stories 
such as Hick Turpin or Jack Sheppard, or 
things that’s in history, but inventions. I 
used to say when I was telling a story — for 
I’ve told one story that I invented till 1 leanit 
it,— 

[I give this story to show what are the objects 
of admiration with these vagrants.] 

“‘You see, mates, there was once upon a 
time, and a very good time it was, a young 
man, and he runned away, and got along with 
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a gong of thieves, and he went to a gentleman’s 
house, and got in, because one of his mates 
sweetheorted the servant, and got her away, 
and she left the door open.’ [“ But don’t,” he 
expostulated, “ take it all down that way ; it’s 
foolishness. I’m ashamed of it — it’s just 
what we say to amuse ourselves.”] ‘ And the 
door being loft open, the young man got in and 
robbed the house of a lot of money, 1000/., 
and ho took it to tlioir gang at the cave. Next 
day there was a reward out to find the robber. 
Nobody found him. So the gentleman put 
out two men and a horse in a field, and the 
men were hidden in the field, and the gentle- 
man put out a notice tliat anybody that could 
catch the horse should liave him for his 
cl(5vernoss, and a reward as well ; for he thought 
the man that got the 1000/. was sure to try to 
catch that there horse, because he was so bold 
and clever, and then the two men hid would 
nab him. This hero Jack (that’s the young 
man) was watching, and he saw the two men, 
and he went and caught two Live hares. Then 
he hid himself behind a hedge, and let one 
hare go, and one man said to the other, ‘There 
goes a bare,’ nnd they both run after it, not 
thinking Jack’s there. And while they were 
running he let go the t’other one, and they 
said, ‘ There’s another hare,’ and they run 
diflerent ways, and so Jack wont and got the 
horse, and took it to the. man that offered the 
reward, and got the reward ; it was 100/. ; and 

tho gi'iitleman said ‘ D n it, Jack’s done me 

this time.’ The gcndeinan then wanted to 
servti out the parson, and he said to Jack, ‘ I’ll 
give you another 100/. if you’ll do something 
to tlic parson as bad as you’ve done to me.’ 
Jack said, ‘ Well, I wUl; ’ and Jack went to the 
church and lighted up the lamps, and rang the 
bells, and the parson he got up to see wlint 
was up. Jack was standing in one of the pews 
like an angel, when tlio parson got to the 
cburcli. Jack said, ‘ Go and put your plate in 
a bag ; I’m an angel come to take you up to 
iKMiven.' And the parson did so, and it was 
as niucli as be could drag to church from his 
hoiiNC in a bag ; for be was very rich. And 
when he got to tlic church Jack put tlie parson 
in one bag, and the money stayed in the 
other; and he tied them both together, and 
put them across his horse, and took them up 
hills aud through water to the gentleman’s, 
and then he took the parson out of the bag, 
and the parson was wringing wot. Jack 
fetched the gentleman, and the gentleman 
gave the parson a horsewhipping, and the 
parson cut away, and Jack got all the parson’s 
mon(‘y and the second 100/., and gave it all to 
the poor. And the parson brought an action 
against the gentleman for horsewhipping him, 
and they both were ruined. That’s the end 
of it.’ That’s the sort of story that’s liked 
best, sir. Sometimes there was fighting in the 
casual-wards. Sometimes I was in it, I was 
like the rest. We jawed each other often, 
calling names, nnd coming to fight at last At 


Bomsey a lot of young fellows broke all tlie 
windows they could get at, because they were 
too late to be admitted. They broke them 
from the outside. We couldn’t get at, them 
from inside. I’ve carried on begging, and 
going from union to union to sleep, until now. 
Once I got work in Northampton with a drover. 
I kept working when he’d a job, from August 
last to the week before Christmas. I always 
tried to get a sliip in a seaport, but couldn’t. 
I’ve been to Portsmouth, Plymouth, Bristol, 
Soutbamptou, Ipswich, Liverpool, Brighton, 
Dover, Sliorebam, Hastings, and all through 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Cambridge, 
shire, and Suffolk — not in Norfolk — they won’t 
let you go there. I don’t know why. All this 
time I used to meet •boys like myself, but 
mostly bigger and older ; plenty of them could 
read and write, some were pntlemen’s sons, 
they said. Some had their young women 
with them that they’d taken up with, but 1 
never was much with them. I often wished 
I was at home again, and do now, but I can’t 
think of going back in these rags ; and I don’t 
know if my father’s dead or tdive (liis voice 
trembled), but I’d like to be there and have it 
over. I cfin’t face meeting them in these rags, 
and I’ve seldom had better, I make so little 
money. I’m unhappy at times, but I get over 
it better than I used, as I get accustomed to 
this life. I never hoard anythii^g about home 
since I left. 1 have applied at the Marine 
Society here, but it’s no use. If I could only 
get to sea, I'd be happy ; and I’d be happy if J 
could got home, and would, but for the reasons 
I’ve told you.” 

The next was a boy with a quiet look, rather 
better dressed than most of’ the vxigrant boys, 
and far more clean in his dress. Ho made 
the following statement : — 

“ 1 am now seventeen. My father was a 
cotton-spinner in Manchester, but has been 
dead ten years ; and soon after that my mo- 
ther wont into the workhouse, leaving me with 
an aunt ; and I htid work in a cotton factory. 
As young as I was, I earned 2.s. 2d. a-week at 
first. I can read well, and can write a little. 
I worked at the factory two years, and was then 
earning 7s. a-week. I then ran away, for I had 
always a roving mind; but I should have 
stayed if my master hadn’t knocked me about 
so. I thought I should make my fortune in 
London — I’d heard it was such a grand place. 
I had read in novels and romances, — hal^enny 
and penny books, — about such things, but 
I’ve met with nothing of the kind. I started 
without money, and begged my way from 
Manchester to London, saying I was going up 
to look for work. I wanted to see ^e place 
more tlian anything else. I suffered very 
much on the road, having to be out all night 
often ; and the nights were cold, though it was 
summer. When I got to London all my hopei 
were blighted. I could get no furth^. I ne- 
ver tried for work in Lond^i for I believe there 
are no cotton factories in it ; besides, I wanted 




to life. I begged, and slept in the nnioM. 

1 ffot acquainted with plenty of boys like 
myself: We irtOt at the casual wards, both in 
London and the country. I have now been 
five years at this life. , We were merry enough 
in the wards, we hoys, singing and telling 
stories. Songs such os ‘Paul Jones* was 
liked, while some sung very blackguard songs ; 
but I never got hold of such songs, though I 
have sold lots of songs in Essex. Some told 
long stories, very interesting ; some were not 
fi{ to be heard; but they made one laugh 
sometimes. Tve read ‘Jack Sheppard’ 
through, in three volumes ; and I used to tell 
stories out of that sometimes. We all told in 
our turns. We generally began, — ‘ Once upon 
a time, and a very good time it was, though it 
was neither in your tilne, nor my time, nor 
nobody else's time.' The best man in the 
story is always called Jack." 

At my request, Ibis youth told me a long 
story, and told it very readily, as if by rote. 
I give it for its p(‘culiarit.y, as it is extra- 
vagant enough, without humour. 

“ A farmer hired Jack, and instructed him 
over-night. Jack was to do what he was 
required, or lose his head. ‘ Now, Jack,’ 
said the farmer, [I give the conclusion in 
the boy’s words,] ‘ what’s my name ?’ ‘Mas- 
ter, to be sure,’ says Jack. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘ you 
must call me Tom Per Cent,’ He sbowod bis 
bed next, and asked, ‘What’s this, .lack?' 

‘ Why, the bed,* said Jack, ‘ No, you must 
call that, He’s of Degree.’ And so ho bid 
Jack call bis leather breeches ‘forty cracks;' 
the cat, ‘ white-faced Simeon ; ’ the fire, ‘ hot 
coleman ; ’ the pump, the ‘ resiirrection ; ' and 
the haystack, the ‘ little cock-a-mountain.’ 
Jack was to remember these names or lose his 
head. At night the cat got under the grate, 
and burned herself, and a hot cinder struck 


and some put their clothes on the rugs, snd 
then the heap was^et fire to. There was no 
fire, and no fight, but somebody had a box of 
lucifers. We were all nearly suffocated before 
the people of the place could get to us. Seven- 
teen of us had a month a-piece for it : I was 
one. The rugs were dirty and filthy, and not 
fit for any Christian to sleep undei’, and so 1 
took part in the burning, as I thought it would 
cause something bettgr. I’vo known wild 
Irishmen get into the wtirds with knives and 
sticks hidden about their persons, to be ready 
for a fight. I met two young in(‘n in Essex 
who had been well off — very well, — but they 
liked a trampei’s life. Each liad his young 
woman with liim, living as man and wife. 
They often change their young women ; but 1 
never did travel with one, or keep company 
with any more than twelve hours or so. Thor(i 
us(‘d to be gr(‘at numbers of girls in the 
casual wards in London. Any young man 
travelling the country could got a mate among 
them, and can get mates — pnrtncrs they’re 
often called, — still. Some of them are vciy 
pretty indeed ; but among them ai*e some hor- 
rid ugly— the most are ugly; bad expressions 
and coarse faces, and lame, and disgusting to 
the eye. It was disgusting, too, to hear tliom 
in their own company; tljut is, among such as 
themselves; — beggars, you know. Almost 
every word was an o>ith, and every blackguard 
word was said plain out. I tliink the ])r«.‘tty 
ones were worst. Very few have children. 

I knew two who had. One was seventeen, and 
her child was nine months old ; the other was 
twenty-one, and her child was eight<^nn months. 
They were very good to their children. I’ve 
heard of some having children, and saying 
they couldn’t guess at the fathers of them, 
but I never met with any such myself. 1 
didn't often hear tlieni quarrel, — 1 mean the 


her fur, and she ran under the haystack and young men and young women that went out 
set it on fire. Jack ran up-stairs to his master, as partners, — in tlio lodging-houses. Some 
and said ; — boys of fifteen litive their young women as 


* Tom Per Cent, arise out of ho’s of dcgi’oe. 

Put on your forty cracks, come down aud see ; 
For tho little wmte-f;\cod Siiuoou 
Has run away with hot coleman 
Under the little cock-a-uiountain, 

And without the aid of tho rosurrectioii 
We shall be damned and burnt to death.’ 

So Jack remembered his lesson, and saved his 
head. That’s the end. Blackguard stories 
were often told about women. There was 
plenty told, too, about Dick Turpin, Sixteen- 
Btiiing Jack, Oxford Blue, and such as them ; 
as well as about Jack Sheppard ; about Bam- 
fylde Moore Carew, too, and his disguises. 
We very often had fighting and quon’elling 
among ourselves. Once, at Birmingham, wc 
smashed all the windows, and did all the 
damage we could. I can’t tell exactly why it 
was done, hut we must all take part in it, or 
we should be marked. I believe some did 
it to get into prison, they were so badly off. 
They piled up the rugs ; there was no straw ; 


partners, but with young boys older women 
are generally partners — w^omon about twenty. 
They always pass as man and wife. All bog- 
, gar-girls ai'O bad, I believe. I never heard 
I but of one that was considered virtuous, and 
I she was always reading a prayer-book and a 
j testament in her lodging-house. The last 
I time I saw her was at Cambridge. She is 
about thirty, and has traces of beauty left. 
The boys used to laugh at her, and say, ‘ Oh ! 
how virtuous and righteous we are ! but you 
get your living by it.’ I never knew her to 
get anything by it. I don’t see how she could, 
for she said nothing about her b(!ing righteous 
when she was begging about, I believe. If is, 
wasn’t for the casual wards, I couldn’t get 
about. If two partners goes to tho same 
union, they have to be parted at night, and 
join again the morning. Some of tho young 
women are very dirty, but some’s as clean. A 
few, I think, can read and write. Some boasts 
of their wickedness, and otliers tell them in 
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derision it’s wrong to do that, and then a 
quarrel rages in the lodging-house. I liked a 
roving life, at first, boing my own master. I 
was fond of going to plays, and snch-like, 
when I got money ; but now I’m getting tired 
of it, and wish for something else. I have 
tried for work at cotton factories in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, but never could get any. I’ve 
been all over the country. I’m sure I could.| 
settle now. I couldn’t have done that two years 
ago, the roving spirit was so strong upon me, 
and the company 1 kept got a strong hold .on 
me. Two winters hack, there was a regular 
gang of us boys in London. After sleeping 
at a union, wo would lix where to meet at 
night to get into another union to sleep. 
I’iiere were thirty of ns that way, all boys; 
liosidos forty young men, and thiify young 
women. Sometimes we walked the streets all 
night. We didn’t rob, at least I never saw any 
rol)bing, Wc had pleasure in chaffing the 
p()licemeTi, and some of us got taken up. I 
always escaped. AVe got broken up in lime, 
— Home’s dead, some’s gone to sea, some into 
the c<iu]itry, some home, and some lagged. 
Among them were many lads very expert in 
voacling, writing, and arithmetic. One young 
man — he was only twenty-five, — could spe.ak 
s(n'oral languagiis : lie hiui been to sea. He 
was then begging, though a strong young 
man. I suppose ho liked that life : some 
soon got tired of it. I often have suflercd 
from cold and hunger. I never made more 
than 3d. a-day in money, take the year round, 
by begging ; some make more lliaii Cd. : but 
then, i’vo had meat and broad given besides. 
I say nothing when I bog, but that 1 am a 
j)()or boy out of work Jind starving. I never 
stobi anything in my life. I’vo often been 
iisked to do so by my mates. 1 never would. 
T’lie young women steal the most. I know, 
least, I did know, two that kept young men, 
tludr piivl HOI’S, going about the country with 
them, cbiolly by their stealing. ISome do so 
by their prostituticjn. I’hose that go as part- 
ners are all prostitutes. There is a great 
deal of sickness among the young men and 
women, but I never was ill these last seven 
\ears. I’evers, colds, and venereal diseases, 
are very common.” 

Tlic last statement I took was that of a boy 
of thirteen. I can hardly say that he was 
clothed at all. He had no shirt, and no waist- 
coat; all his neck and a great paid of his 
chest being bare. A ragged cloth jacket liung 
about liim, and was tied, so as vto keep it 
together, with bits of tape. AYhevt he had 
wrapped round for trousers did not cover one 
of his legs, while one of his thighs was bare. 
He wore two old shoes; one tied to his foot 
with an. old ribbon, the other a woman’s old 
boot. He had an old cloth cap. His features 
were distorted somewhat, through being swol- 
len with the cold, “ I was horfi,” he said, at a 
plncc called Hadley, in Kent, My father died 
when I was ihr»e days old, Tve heard my mo- 


ther say. He was married to her, I believe, 
but I don’t know what h6 was. She had only 
me. My mother went about begging, some, 
times taking me with her ; at other times she 
left me at the lodging-house in Hadley. She 
went in the country, round about Tunbridge 
and there, begging. Sometimes she had a 
day’s work. AVe had plenty to eat then, but 1 
haven’t had much lately. My mother died at 
Hadley a year ago, I didn’t know how she 
was buried. She was ill a long time, and I 
was out begging ; for she sent me out to bog 
for myself a good while before that, and when 
I got back to the lodging-house they told m(} 
she was dead. I had . sixpence in my pocket, 
but I couldn’t help crying to think I’d lost my 
mother. I cry about it still. I didn’t wait to 
see her buried, but I sorted on my own ac- 
count. I met two navvicH in Bromley, and 
they paid iny first night’s lodging; and ther»3 
w’as a man passing, going to London with po- 
tatoe.s, and the na\wics gave the man a pot of 
beer to take me up to London in tlie van, and 
they went that way with me. I camo to Lon- 
don to beg, thinking I could get more there 
than anywhere else, luiuring that London was 
such a good place. I bcggc<l ; hut sometimes 
wouldn’t get a farthing in a day ; often walking 
about the streets all niglit. I have been beg- 
ging about all the time till now. I am very 
weak — starving to death. I never stole any- 
thing: I always kept my hands to myself. A 
boy wanted me to go with him to i)ick a gen- 
tleman’s pocket. AVe w’qs mates for two days, 
and then he asked me to go picking pockets ; 
but 1 wouldn’t. I know' it’s wrong, though I 
can neither read nor wTite. The boy asked 
me to do it to get into prison, as that w'oiilcl 
be better than the streets. He picked pockets 
to get into ])rison. lie w^as starring about the 
streets like mo. I ne^ er slept in a bed since 
I’vo been in London : I am sure I haven’t : I 
generally slept under the dry arches in West- 
street, where they’re building liouscs — I mean 
the arclifis for the cellars. I begged chiefi} 
from the Jews about Petiicoat-lane, for they 
aU give away hi'ead that their children leave — > 
picc(*s of crust, and such-like. I would do 
anything to be out of this miscr 3 ^” 

iNCmSASE AND DeCREASK OF NUMBER OF AP- 
PLICANTS TO Casual W.u;ds of London 
Workhouses. 

The vagrant applying for shelter is admitted 
at all times of the day and night. He applies 
at the gate, he has his name entered in the va- 
grant book, and he is then supplied wdth six 
ounces of bread and one ounce of cheese. As 
the admission generally takes place in the even- 
ing, no work is required of them until the fol- 
lowing morning. At one time every vagrant 
was searched and bathed, but in ^e cold sea- 
son' of the year the bathing is discontinued; 
neither are they searched unless tiiere are 
grounds for suspecting that they have property 
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secreted upon tbem. The males are conducted 
to the word allotted to them, and the females 
to their -ward. These wards consist each of a 
IfU’ge chamber, in which ore arranged two largo 
guard-beds, or inclined boards, similar to those 
used in soldiers’ guard-rooms ; between these 
(liero IS a passage from one end of the cham- 
ber to the other. The boards are strewn with 
straw, so that, on entering the place in the day- 
time, it has the aiipearance of a well-kept 
Htal)le. All pereons are supplied with two, and 
in* the cold season mth three, rugs to cover 
them. These rugs are daily placed in a fumi- 
gating oven, so as to decompose all inlectious 
matter. Fonncrly beds were supplied in place 
of the straw, but the habitual vagrants used to" 
amuse themselves with cutting np tho mat- 
tresses, and strewing the flock all over the 
plare ; the blankets and rugs they tore into 
shreds, and wound tlu-m round tlieir legs, un- 
der their trousers. TJic windows of tho casual 
ward are protected on the inside svith a strong 
guard, similar to those seen in the neighhour- 
hood of racket-grounds. No lights arc allowed 
in tlie casual ward, so that they are expected 
to retire to rest immediately on their entrance, 
and this they invariably are glad to do. Tn tbe 
Tuorniug tliey are let out at eight in tbe u inter, 
and seven in the summer. And then onothersix 
ounces of bn^ad and one ounce of choc.s(i is 
given to tliom, and they are discliarged. In 
1 ‘etnrn for this, thr(3e hours’ lahouraltlK) hand 
corn-mill was form<u’iy exacted ; but now the 
iimuhers are so huv. and the ont-door x^aupers 
HO nuraei'ous, and st) diti'erent from the class 
of vagrants, that the latter are albA\ed to go 
on their road immediately the doors of the 
casual ward arc opened. Tho labour formerly 
('XJictcd was not in any way remunerative. In 
the three hours that they were at work, it is 
supposed that tlie value of each man’s labour 
could not be ex]n’«^ssediu any coin of the realm. 
'I'hc work was demanded us a test of di'stitu- 
tion and industry, and not as a matter of eom- 
pc'nsation. If the ^•agrants were ver-y young, 
they were xnit to oakum-picking instead of the 
hand-mill. The women were veiy rarely em- 
ployed at any time, because there was no suit- 
able jduce ill the union for them to i»ick 
oakum, and the master was uln^dUing to allow 
them, on acc()unt of Iheii had and imnioraJ 
characters, as well as tlioir filthy liahits, to 
comiiiunicatt* with the other inmates. The 
female vagrants generally consist of prostitutes 
of the lowest and most miserable kind. They 
are mostly young gu’ls, who have sunk into a 
state of dirt, disease, and almost nudity. There 
are few of them above twenty years of age, and 
they appear to have commenced their career 
of vice frequently as early as ten or twelve 
yeai-s old. They luostly are found in the com- 
pany of mere boys. 

The above descriptions apply rather to the 
state of tJie vagrants some two or three years 
hack, than, to things as they exist at present. 
In the year 1837, a correspondence took place 


between tlie Commissioners of Police and tlie 
Commissioners of^tho Poor-law, in which the 
latter declai’e that* ‘ if a person state* that he 
has no fopd, and that he is destitute, or other- 
wise express or signify that he is in danger of 
perishing unless relief be given to him, then 
any officer charged with the administration of 
relief is bound, unless ho have presented to 
him some reasonable evidence to rehut such 
statement, to give reli(^ to such destitute per- 
son in the mode prescribed by law.” The Poor- 
law Commissioiu*rs further declare ia the same 
document, that they vill feci it their duty to 
make the officers responsible in their situa- 
tions for any serious neglect to give x)romi)t 
and adequate relief in any case of rejil destitu- 
tion and (‘inergency. The consequence of this 
declaration was, that Poor-law odicers ap- 
peared to feel themselves bound to admit all 
vagrants uxion their mere statement of destitu- 
tion, whereas before lliiit time parties were 
admitted into the casual wanls either by tick- 
ets from the ratex)ii> ers, or else according to 
tho discretion of tl)e master. Whether or not 
the masters imagiiu'd that they were comxielled 
to admit every ax)plicant from that xieriod my 
informant cannot suv, but it is certain that 
after the date of tliat letter vagrancy began to 
incn'use througbout Die country ; at first gra- 
duaU,>, but after a few years with a most enor- 
mous rajidity; so that in 1HI8, it a])X)earcd 
from the Poor-law Tteport on Vagrancy (j^re- 
sciited to both Jlons(*s of Paiiianient in that 
year) that Die number of vagrants had in- 
creased to npAvurds of 1(1,000. The rate of 
increase for the tlire<* years X)revious to that 
period is exhibited in Die following table : — 

I. — Summary of the Number of Vagrants in 
Unions and Places under Local Acts, in 
Knghmd and Wales, at different periods, 
ns ap] tears from the Uetums which fol- 
low : — 

Average number relieved in one night ) 

in iW Unions, A-e,., in tin* week J 1,791 

ending JiOth December, 1815 ) 

A\ erage number nilieved in one night 1 
in (>03 Unions, Ac., in Die week > 

ending 19lh December, 184(1 ) 

Average number relieved in one night J 
in r>y(> Unions, &c., in llu; week? 4,508 

ending 18th December, 1H47 ; 

Total number relieved, wlietber in or J 

outofthe '\\orkhousein 020 Unions, 5 10,080 
&c., on the ^rttli March, 1848 ) 

Matters had* reached this crisis, when the 
late Mr. C. Bailor, President of the Poor-law 
Board, issued, in August 184b, a minute, in 
wliiclj — after stating tljat the Board hod re- 
ceived representadons from every art of Eng- 
land and Wales respecting the continual and 
rapid increase of vagrancy — ^lic gives the fol- 
lowing instructions to tbe officers employed in 
the administration of the Poor-law 
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“With respect to the applicants that will 
thus come before hhn, the rc^eving officer will 
have to exercise his judgment as to the truth 
of their assertions of destitution, and to ascer- 
tain by searching them whether they possess 
any means of supplying their own necessities. 
He will not be Hkely to err in judging fpm their 
appearance whether they are suffering from 
want of food. He will take care that women 
and children, the old and infinn, and those 
who, -without absolutely serious disease, pre- 
sent an enfeebled or sickly appearance, ore 
supplied with neccssaiy food and shelter. As 
a general rule, he would be right in refusing 
relief to able-bodied and healthy men ; though 
in inclement weather he might afford them 
shelter, if really destitute of tho moans of 
procuring it for thomselves. His duties 
would*necesKarily make him acquainted with 
the persons of the habitual vagrants ; and 
to these it would be his duty to refuse 
relief, except in case of evident and urgent 
necessity. 

“ It was found necessary by the late Poor- 
law Commissioners at one time to remind the 
various unions and their officers of the respon- 
sibility which would he incun’od by refusiiig 
relief where it was required. The present state 
of things renders it necessary that this Board 
should now impress on them the grievous 
mischiefs that must arise, and the responsibi- 
lities that may he incurred, by a too ready dis- 
tribution of relief to tramps and vagrants not 
entitled to it. Boards of guardians and thek 
officers may, in their attempts to restore a 
more wise and just system, bo subjected to 
some obloquy from prejudices that confound 
poverty wiUi profligacy. They will, however, 
ho supported by the consciousness of dis- 
charging their duty to those whose funds they 
have to administer, as well as to the deserving 
poor, and of resisting the extension of a most 
poniicious and formidable abuse. They may 
confidently reckon on the support of public 
opinion, which the present state of things ha:- 
aroused and enlightened ; and those who are 
responsible to the Poor-law Board may feel 
assured that, while no instance of neglect or 
hardship to the poor will be tolerated, they 
may look to the Board for a candid construc- 
tion of their acts and motives, and for a hearty 
and steadfast support of those who shall exert 
themselves to guard from the grasp of impos- 
ture that fund which should he sacred to the 
necessities of the poor.” 

, Thus authorised and instructed to exci’cise 
their own discretion, rather than trust to the 
mere statements of the vagrants themselves, 
ihe officers immediately proceeded to act upon 
the suggestions given in the minute above 
quoted, and the consequence was, that the 
number of vagrants diminished more rapidly 
even than they had increased throughout the 
country. In the case of one union alone — 
the Wandsworth and Clapham — the following 
returns wffl show both how vagrancy was fos- 


tered under the one system, and how it Has 
declined imder the other ; — 

The number of vagrants admitted into tlie 
casual ward of Wand.sworth and Clapham was, 

In 1840 . . . 6,759 

I 1847 . . . 

1848 . . . 14,675 

1849 . . . 3,900 

In the quarter ending June 1848, previously 
to the issuing of the minute, tlio number ad- 
mitted w'as 7325, whereas, in the quarter end- 
ing December, after the minute had been 
^ued, the number fell to 1035, 

Tho cost of relief for casuals at the same 
union in tho year 1848 was 94^. 2^. 94d.; in 
1840 it was 24/. 10s. 

The decrease throughout all London has 
been cqufdly striking^ Prom the returns of 
the Poor-law Commissioners, as subjoined, I 
find tliat the total number of vagrants relieved 
in the metropolitan unions in 1847-48 was 
no less than 310,058, whereas, in tho year 
1848-49, it had decreased to the extent of 
160,000 and odd, the number relieved for that 
year being only 143,064. 

During the great prevalence of vagrancy, 
the cost of the sick was far greater than tli«i 
expense of relief. In the quarter ending 
June 1848, no loss tlmn 322 casuals were 
under niedicril treatment, cither in the work- 
house of the 'Wandswortli and Clapham union 
or nt the London Fever IJosidtal. Tho whole 
cost of curing the casual sick in 1848 was near 
upon 300/., whereas, during 1849 it is com- 
puted not to have exceeded 30/. 

Another cmious fact, illustrative of tho 
effect of uu alteration in the administration of 
the law respecting vagrancy, is to be found in 
the proportion of vagrants committed for acts 
of insubordination in the workhouses. In the 
year 1840, when those who broke the law were 
committed to Biixton, where the diet was 
better than that allowed at the workhouse — 
the cocoa and soup given at the treadmill be- 
ing especial objects of attraction, and indeed 
tho allowance of food being considerably 
higher there — ^tho vagrants generally broke 
the windows, or tore their clothes, or hmnt 
their beds, or refused to work, in order to be 
committed to tho treadmill ; and this got to 
such a height in that year, that no less than 
467 persons were charged and convicted with 
disorderly conduct in the workhouse. In tho 
year following, however, an alteration was 
mode in the diet of prisoners sentenced to not 
more than fourteen days, and tho prison of 
IGngston, of which they had a greater terror, 
was substituted for that of Brixton, and then 
the number of committals decreased from 407 
to 57 ; while in 1848, when tlie number of 
vagrants w’as more than double what it had 
been in 1846, the committals again fell to 37 ; 
and in 3849, out of 3900 ^missions, there 
were only 10 committed for insubordination. 
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VAGEANTS, OE TRAMPS, ADMITTED INTO THE WORKHOUSES OF THE 
' METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS DURING THE YEARS 1847-8 AND 1848-9. 


WOBSUOtJSES. 


Popula- 

tioii. 


iThiril Qualtcr, Fourth Quar 
tor, ending ending tor. ending 
Lady -day. llldBuininei Micnaclinaa, 




184* 

1848 





1848] 

1849 

1848 


Kensington 

26,830 

3,602 l 

2,667 

1,369, 

1,233 

6,&80| 


4,125 


14,866 

3,917 

Chelsea 

40,177 

2,480 

4,507 

1,985 

4,146 

2,604 

5,189| 

2,849' 

1,357 

9,918 

15.199 

Fulham 

22,772 

2,014 

162| 

805 

1.57 

),352 j 

452 

1,13: 


.5,308 

9,017 

8t. George, Hanovor-square ... 

66,4.53 

50 

10 






60 


8t. Margaret’s, Westminster... 

56,481 

1,514 

2,675 

2,973 

1,809 

2,100] 

1,815 

^,33j 

1,211 

8,926 

7,410 

St, Martin-in-the-Fields 

25,105 

3,87.5 

847 

3,637 

428' 

2,718 

536 


12 

10,230 

1,823 

St. James, Westminster 

37,398 

96| 

139 

127 

86 

104 

86 


61 

416 

371 

Marylebone 

138,164 











Paddington 

25,173 


],450; 

566, 

1,455 

1,438 

1,525 

1,176 


3.228 

5,378 

Hampstead 

10,093 

3,762 l 










8t. Poncras 

128,479 

7,427 

2,982 

4,439 

6,097 

3,911 

7,422 

4,082 

20,263 

19,8.59 

Islington 

55,690 

944 

944 

823 

374 

2,439 

2,518 

1,148 

72.5 1 

6,079 

4, .561 

Hackney 

42,274 

89| 

210 

76 

123 

280 

308 

24.5 

192 

690 

H 33 

St. Giles 

54,292 

106 

174 

106 

132 

100 

86 

244 

189 

. .5.56 

581 

Strand 

43,894 

663; 

62 

1,063 

6 

3,040 


63 


4.829 

68 

Holbom 

.53,045 

4,.309, 

1,808 

3,346 

2,2.54 

4,302 

2,708 

3,072 

1, T 97 

15,029 

7,047 

Clerkenwell 

60,756 

115 

43 

42 

5 

115 

26 

2.5 

14 

297 

88 

St. Luke’s 

49,829 

69 1 

575 

841 

1,086 

1,2.58 

1,2.51 

1.293 

497 

4,083 

3,409 

East London 

39,655 

1,720| 

962 

I, no 

1,390 

1,863 

1,975 

1,176 

.58.5 

5,875 

4,912 

West London 

33,629 

3.915 

2,481 

2,873 

2,279 

3,966 

2,914 

3,264 

2,103 

1,4.018 

9,777 

London City 

55,967 

8,7031 

6,709 

8,181 

1,476 

11,090 

384 

9,7.32 

256 

36.706 

6,82.5 

Shoreditch 

83,432 

959 

1,585 

721 

1,274 

1,121 

1,9.54 

1,399 

1,108 

4,200 

5,921 

Bethnal-green 

74,087 

291 

441 

315 

227 

454 

538 1 

.501 

415 

1,561 

1,6*20 

Whitechapel 

71,7.58 

4,6.54 

1,074 

4,454 

612 

4, .5.52 

1,123 

3,744 

495 

17,404 

3,304 

St, Qeorge-in-the-East 

41,351 

5,228 

31 

4, .572 


7,977 


5,713 


23,290 

31 

Stepney 

90, (>.57 

4,229 

4,801 

4.318 

3 A 28 

0,564 

3,984 

6,243 

UM 

21,3.54 

12,869 

Poplar 

31,091 

2,838 

835 

3,463 

474 

5,019 

278 

2,516 

150| 

13,836 

1,737 

St. Saviour, Southwark 

32,980 

30, 

7 

7 

8 





37 

1.5 

St. Olave 

18,427 











Bermondsey 

34,947 











St. George, Soutawark 

40,622 

272 

2.673, 

1,176 

2,316 

1,240 

1,810 

1,484 

919, 


6,918 

Newington 

54,606 

2,196] 

3,796 

4,022 

1,841 

5,025 

J 32; 

4,217 

206 


5,975 

Lamboth » 

115,883 

10,221 

483 

7, .530 

674 

4,917 

873 1 

3,358 

486 1 


2,516 

Wandsworth 

39.853 

2,444 

784 

3,374 

1,257 

5,730 

1,344 

1,858 

463 


3.848 

Camberwell 

39,867 

907 

768 

706 

463 

1,62.5 

793 

1,122 

H 0| 


2,104 

Rotherhithe 

13,916 

375 

445 

161, 

439 

309 

917 

353 

826 


2,627 

Greenwich 

80,811 

2,977 

283] 

2,436' 

384 

4,761 

481 

4,908 

256 


1,404 

Lewisham 

23,013 

13| 

2 l 

4 


18 

7 

43 

3| 


12 


Total 


76, 230l61,700l70,180|3.'>,256|99,B4G|3», 325177, iy8|20,748| 310,058] 1 43,004 


Of the character of the vagrants frequenting 
the unions in the centre of the luotropolis, and 
the system pursued there, one description will 
serve as a ty]io of the whole. 

At the Holbom workhouse (St. Andrew’s) 
there are two casual wards, esttiblishcd just 
lifter the passing of the Poor-law Amendment 
Act in 1834. The men’s ward will contain 40, 
and the women’s JiO. The w ards are undi'r- 
ground, but dry, clean, and eonifortable. IVhen 
there was a “ severe pressure from without,” 
as a porter described it to me, as many as 100 
nu n and women have been received on one 
night, but some were disposed in other parts 
of the workhouse away from tho casual 
wards. 

“ Two years and a half ago, ‘ a glut of 
Iiish ’ ” (I give the words of my informant) 
“came over and besieged the doors inces- 
santly ; and when above a hundred were ad- 
mitted, as many were remaining outside, and 
when locked out they lay in tho streets 
stretched along by tlie almshouse close to the 
workhouse in Gray’s-inn-lane,” I again give 
the statement (which afterwards was verified) 
verbatim They lay in camps,” he said, *4a 


their old cloaks, some having brought blankets 
and rugs witli tliom for tho purpose of sleeping 
out; pots, and kettles, and vessels for cook- 
ing when they camp; for in many parts of 
Ireland tliey do nothing — I’ve hoard from 
poo])le that have been there — but wander 
about; and these visitors to the workhouse 
behaved just lilcc gipsies, combing their hair 
and dressing themselves. The girls’ beads, 
some of tliem, looked as if they were full of 
caraway seeds — vermin, sir — shocking ! I had 
to sit up all night; and the young women 
from Ireland — fine-looking young women; 
some of them finer-looking women than the 
English, well made and well formed, but un- 
cultivated — seemed happy enough in the 
casual wards, singing songs all night long, 
but not ton loud. Some would sit up all night 
washing their clothos, coming to me for water. 
They had a cup of tt*a, if tliey were poorly. 
They made themselves at home, the children 
did, as soon as they got inside ; they’ ran 
about like kittens used to a place. The young 
women were often full of joke ; but I never 
beard an indecent word from any of them, nor 
an oath, and 1 have no doubt, not in tike least, 
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that they were chaste and modest. Fine 
yonn;^ women, too, sir. I have said, ‘Pity 
young women like you slioiKfrI be cairying on 
this way' (for T felt for them), and they would 
say, ‘'^at can wo do? It’s better than 
starving in Ireland, this workhouse is.’ I used 
to ask them how they got over, and they often 
told mo their passages were paid, chiefly to 
Biistol, Liverpool, and Newport, in Mon- 
mouthshire. They told mo that was done to 
get nd of them. Tliey told m(‘ that they 
didn't know by wliom : but some said, they 
believed the landlord paid Ibo captmn. 
Some declared they know it., and that it was 
done just to get rid of tliom. Others told mo 
the oaptain would biing lliem over for any 
trifle they had; for ho w'ould say, ‘1 shall 
have to take you hack again, and 1 can oliargo. 
my price then.’ The men w<‘ro nncultivatod 
fellows compared lo the younger 'women. W'e 
have had old men 'with cbildreii who could 
speak English, and the old man and liis wife 
could not speak a Avord of if. WJien asked 
the ago of their children (the children wore 
the interpreters), they Avoid d open the young 
croatures’ mouths and count their teeth, je^t 
as horse-dealers do, and then they A\'(mld itdi 
the children in Irish Avliat to nnsAvoi-, and the 
children AA'ould ansAA''('r in Eiiglisli. The oM 
people could never tell tlieir own ap*. Tlic 
man Avould give Ids iiaiiK^, hut his Avife A\onld 
give her maiden name. 1 Avoid d say to an j 
elderly man, ‘ Give me your iiaino.’ ‘ l)enni^ 
Murphj'’, 3'^our Inmonr.’ 'I’lnm lo his wife, 

* And your name ?’ ‘ 'Fhe Middy Mooney, your 
honour.* ‘ Put you’re manied?* ‘Sure, then, 

yes, by Father Tliis is the ease Avitli them 

still. I^ast night aa’c took in a farnil}", and I 
asked tho mother — IIktc avhs only a Aviunan 
and three children — her name. ‘ ’Fhe Aviddy 
Callaghan, indeed, then, sir.* ‘Put your 
(Uiristian name?** The widdy,’ (Avidnw,) Avas 
tlie only ansAver. It’s shocking, sir, Avhat 
ignorance is, and Avbut their sufl'eriiigs is. 
My heart used to ache for tlie jioor creatures, 
and yet they seemed happy. Uahit’s a great 
thing — second nature, ('vmi wlnii people’s 
shook. The Irishmen behaved Avell among 
themsel\es; hnt the English cadgei’s amto 
jealous of the Irish, and chaffed Hum, as 
spoiling their trade — that’s Avhat tho cadging 
loUoAvs did. Tlie Irisli Avere <piiet, poor 
things, hut they were iirovoked to quarrel, 
and many a time I’ve had to timi tho EugUsh 
rips out. The liish AA^ere always very thankful 
for Avhat they had, if it was only a morsel; the 
English cadger is never satisiied. I don’t 
mean the decent heat-out man, but the regular 
cadger, that won’t work, and isn’t a good beg- 
gar, and Avon’t starve, so they steal. Once, 
now and then, there Avas some suspicion about 
the Irish admitted, that they had money, but 
that was never but in those that had families. 
It was taken from them, and given back in the 
morning, They Avouldn’t have been admitted 
again if they had any amount. It was a kind- 


ness to take their money, or the English rascals 
would have robbed them. I’m an Englishman, 
but I speak the truth of my own countrymen, 
as 1 do of the Irish. The English we had in 
the casual wards were generally a bad cadging 
set, as saucy as could ho, particularly men 
that I knew, from their accent, came from 
Nottinghamshire. I’d tell one directly. I’ve 
heard tliem, of anight, brag of their dodges — 
how they’d done tlirough the daA^— and the 
best places to got money. Tlioy would talk 
of gentlenien in London. T’\e often heard 

them say, , in Piccadilly, Avas good ; hut 

th(3y seldom numtioned names, r)nly described 
tho houses, esjiecially club-houses in Si. 
Jaiues’s-street. Tliey Avoultl tell just Avheve it 
was in the streed., and Iioav many Avind'oAvs 
there Avas in it, and tin best time to go, and 
‘you’re sun.* of gi'iih,’ theyd say. ’fheu they’d 
teU of gcntlomen’s seals in the country — sure, 
cards. They seldom give names, and, I be- 
lieve, don’t know tlicni, but described the 
houses and tlie gentlemen. Some were good 
for bread and money, some for bread and ale. 
As to the decent ])('Ople, Ave. had but foAV, and 
I used to be sorry fur them w^bon they had to 
mix Avitb the cadgers ; but when the cadgers 
saw a stranger, they used their hlaiig. I aims 
up to it. I’ve hoard it many a night Avhen I 
sat iij), and they thought L A\as aslei'p. 1 
Avasn’t to be bad like the liki^s o’ tluan. The 
poor mechanic Avould sit liki' a lost man — 

•ared, sir. There might he one deserving 
cbavactiT to thirty eudgcis. We have IkkI 
gipsies in tho casual Avards ; hut they’re nol 
admitted a second time, they steal so. We 
haven't one Scotch person in a montJi, or a 
Welshman, or perhaps tAvo Welshmen, in a 
month, among the casuals. They conn' from 
all counties in England. I’ve been told b} 
inmates of ‘the casual,’ that they hud goi, 
2s. {\d. from the relicA'ing officers, lairticularli 
in Essex and Suffolk — different unious — 1(* 
start them to London Avlieii tho ‘ straw-yards’ 
fthe asylums for tlie houseless) AA^cro openod ; 
hut there’s a many voiy decent iicople, 
tliey sulfcr before they come to that ! 3 ou can't 
fauc> hoAv much; and bo there should be 
striiAv-ynrds in a Christian land — we’ll call it a 
Christian land, sir. There’s far more good 
people in the straAv-3 urd.s than the casuals; 
the dodgers is less frequent there, considering 
the numbers. It’s Bhocking to think a decent 
mechanic’s houseless. When bo’s boat out, 
he’s like a bird out of a cage ; he doesn’t 
knoAV Avhere t«A go, or how to get a bit — but 
don’t tho cadgers !” The expense of relieving 
the people in the casmJ ward was twopence 
per head, and tho numbers admitted for the 
last twelve months averaged only twelve 
nightly.” 

I will noAv give the statements of some of 
the inmates of the casual wards themselves. 
I chose only those at first who were habitual 
vagrants. 
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Estimate of Numbers and Cost of 
VAGliANXS. 

Let me first oiuleavour to nnivo at some 
cMimato as to the iiimiher and cost of iho 
vagrant population. 

There were, according loThe returns of the 
l*oor-la^r C-ommissiomM's, L'^OTT vaj^rants n'- 
heved in and out of tlie Auirkhoii'^os of 
England and Wales, o]i the 1st of .inly. IH IM. 
Ill adrhtioii to tlics(j, tin' Oeeiijintion Abstract 
informs us llial, oa the night of tin* (»lh of 
Jiuie. indljAvlien the Inst census vois taKeii, 
20,348 individuals 'v\cvo living in harii.s and 
tents. Lut in order to anixe at a correct 
estiinnla of the total numlx'r of vagrants 
thrimghoul the- coinitvy, we must add to tin* 
above nUmh<*rs tin* inmat(*s ol Jhc trimi])» rs 
houses. IS <nv, according to tin* {tejn.rt of tin* 
Constabulary C.nnmissnuiers, lliert* wi*re in 
iH.di) a nightly {ucraee of very neiiri\ ."ilKhi 
vagrants inh'sting some 700 nn'udienu ’ lodg- 
ing houses in Loudon and sik other of tlu* 
princij^al towns of England and Wales. (St <* 
“London Labour,” Vol. 1. p. 408.) Further, 
it will la* seen liy the calculations given at 
the saun*, that there- are in tlio ])os(al 

towns throughout, the country (avei aging two 
traTn])evs’ ]iousf>sto t*cicli town, and t(*u li'anii» 
ers mglith to ('aeli house), and 70, -KX) nthei 
vagrants distiihuled Ihruughout England and 
AVales. 


land this, multiplied by 305, gives 1,047,975 
I as the total iiuniher of cases of vagrancy re- 
lieved throiighc^t England and Whiles during 
the year 1848. 'J’he- cost of each of these is 
estimated at two])i*iice per lu'ad per night for 
food, ainl this mahes tlie sum expomled in 
their relief amount to 13,733/. 7s. 8</. 

In addition to this, we must estimate the 
sum given in charity to the mendicants, in' 
j carried otV snrreptitiouslv lo the petty thieve' 
frcrpu'iiting the tramping hums*!. The sums 
thus nhst! acted from the- ]»unlic may he said 
to ammint at tin* lov\e-st to 0^/. ]ier day fm 
each of tlu* irampers not ing for V(*hof at^ 

the worlvhnu-.es. Ju the C'onslahiilary Lie ‘ 
jporl,]>. 11, the earnings of the ])(‘lty thieve 
I are e-.timaied at lO.s. ]ier w('ek, and thnsi* 

! tin* heegars at 3s'. Od. })er day ( p. 21). Honee 
W(* hav(} the following iieeount of the total co-.i. 
of tlie vagrants of JMigland and AVales 

Rum ‘d\ ('ll in ridicf to tln'j 
vagrants at tlui work | Tip, 733 7 8 
houses . . . . ) 

Sum all'll acted by them,] 

either h^ begging or pil- J 138,888 11 ^ 

i< ring oil the road 

1*152,(121 10 

As fiv(^ ]>or ec'ut ninst Ikj 
I ta-kmi oiftliis for tin* truly J 7,031 1 

de selling 


Hence the caleulallon iis to the total num- 
ner of vagrants would stand thus 

Tn the workhouses . . . 13, .541 

in barns and tents (according to 

census) 20.318 

In the mendi(;ants’ lionscs of Lon- 
don, and six other principal 
towms of England and Wal(*s, ( 4,81 

according to Constabulary Coni- 
missionors’ JI(*port 
Ditto in 3820 other postal towns, 
averaging each two mendicants’ , ^ 

houses, and ten lodger.s to each ( 

; house . . . 

115,108 

Deduct five per cent for characters ( 
really destitute and dea(*rviiig . j 

Total number of habitual va. \ 
grants in England and Whiles j 

The co.st of relieving these vagrants maybe 
computed as follows: — On the night of’ the 
1st of July, 1848, tlierc were 13,547 vagrants 
relieved throughout England and Wolf s ; hut 
f am informed by the- host authorities on the 
subject, that one-third of this numb(*r only can 
be fairly estimated as receiving relief eveiy 
night throughout the year at the- dificrent 
unions. Noiv, the third of 13, .547 is 451.5, 


Tlie total cost Avill bo . TbJ L9i)U J7 

Ly this it aiipcnrs that tlie total number of 
plMft* ^sioual lagiTints disjx'ised throughout 
Eiipdaud and Wales amount', lo 'i liesi 

the f'xpeimf* of the industrious 
■lass(‘s, ami co4 tin* countiv no l«'ss lliaii 
14 J 7.y. h 4. per finniim. And il’ (ho 

LhOOO uud odd \agvnnts relieved in tlie work^ 
linus(’s ooustilute ni(*jely tlio liventiiitli dis- 
]K',rsed llinmghout Iluj country, wo have in 
rouml nmnliers nearlN 3, 000, 000/. for (lie co .t 
»if iho Avlioh*. 

There are, tluiii, no less than 100,000 indi- 
viduals of tlio lowest, the filtliioht , and mo 't 
demoralised classes, continually wandering, 
through tic* country ; in otln'i* w'or<! g (licre is 
a .stream of vie* ami disease-' a tide of ini 
(juity au'l ft*\oi, continually (lowing from 
town to town, fjom oiio end of lln^ laud to 
tho otlu'r. 

“One of the worst, concomitants of vagrant 
mondiedney,” savs the Poor-law lleport, “is 
the fever cd a dangerous tvgihoid character, 
which has nnivei sally marked tlio ]'-ath of tho 
mendicants. Tlicro is scarcely a wovkhousa 
in whicli this pestilence docs not prevail in a 
greater or loss degree, and numerous union 
officers have fallen victim . to it.” Those who 
are acquainted witli the exc(*eding filth of iho 
poisons frequenting the casual wards, will not 
wonder at the fever which follow.s in the waki* 
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of the vagrants. “Many have the* itch. I 
have seen,” says Mr, Boase, “a party of 
twenty almost all scratching^ themselves at 
Qnce, before settling into tfllir rest in the 
straw. Lice exist in great numbers upon 
them,” 

That vagrancy is the nursery of crime, and 
tiiat the liabitual tramps are first the beggars, 
then the tliieves, and, finally, the convicts of 
the country, the evidence of all parties goes to 
])rove. There is, however, a curious con'obo- 
ration of the fact to be found, by referring to 
tlio period of life at which both criihc and 
vagrancy seem to bo in their youth. Tlio ages 
• of the vagrant frequentmg the asylums ibr 
the boiiseless poor, arc chiefiy i»e tween fifteen 
and twenty-five years old ; and the tables of 
the ages of the crimimds, given in the 
Govemmc'nt Eeturna, show that the majority 
of persons convicted of crinu; are equally 
young. 

The total number of vagrants in the me- 
troi)oliH may he calculated as follows : — There 
were 310,0^8 vagrants relieved at the metro- 
politan unions during the year 18*tR. (1 tnlvc 

lh(' metropolitan returns of 1H4B, because those 
for England and Wales published as yet only 
(‘xt end to that year.) As the vagrants never 
I'onuiin two days in the same place, wo must 
divide this number by 305, in ord(T to ascer- 
tain the number of vagrants residtait at one 
and the same time in London. This gives us 
Rjy for the average number relieved each night 
in the whole of the metropolitan unions. To 
tins we must add the 2131 tramps residing in 
the 221 metropolitan mentlicants’ lodging- 
houses (averaging 11 inmates each); and tb(‘ 
sum of these must be further increased by the 
7 r>0 individuals relieved nightly at the asylums 
Ibr the houseless poor (including that of 
Market -street, Edgeware-road) , fortlieni.ajority 
of these seldom or never malvo their appear- 
ance in the casual wards of the metropolis, 
but are attracted to London solely by the 
oj)ening of the asylums. Hence the account 
will stand as follows: — 

Average number of vagrants rehcvcdl 
night in the metropolitan unions . J 

Average number of vagrants resident in j 
the mendicants’ lodging-houses in >2431 
London ) 

Average number of individuals relieved \ 
at tiie metropolitan asylums for the > 7(30 
houseless poor , . . . ) 

4030 

Now, as 6 per cent of this amount is said 
to consist of charactera really destitute and 
deserving, we arrive at the conclusion that 
tluTe are 3829 vagrants in London, living 
either by mendicancy or theft. 


TBi LONDON Poor. 

The cost of the vagrants in London in tjie 
year 1848 may be estimated as follows : — 

310,058 vagrants relieved atl £ s, d, 
the metropolitan unions, at J 2,084 13 0 
the cost of 2d. per head . ) 

67,500 nights’ lodgings af*" 
forded to the houseless poor 
at the metropolitan asylum s, 1 
includingtlieWest-endAsy. ” ’ - 

lum, Market-street, Edge- 
ware road . . . .^ 

2,431 inmates of the mendi-*' 
cants’ lodging-houses in I 
London, gaining upon on >44,305 15 0 
average 1.?. per day, or | 
altogether per year . 

:£5fl,()84 9 

Deduct 5 per cent for the cost \ 
of the relief of the truly | 2,504 4 
deserving . . . .) 

The totiil will then bo . jC47,580 4 1H 

It appears, then, that there ai’e 3829 ha- 
bitual vagi'ants in the metropolis, and the 
cost for their support annually amounts to 
47,580/. 4s, Hid. 

Tho nunil)er of metropolitan beggars is 
considerably increased on the eve of any 
threatened disturbances, or any large open-air 
meeting in London. Eor several days previous 
to the Chartist display in 1848, there was an 
influx of 100 tramps over and above tho ordi- 
naiy quantity, each day, at one union alone in 
tlie suburbs of London ; and the master 
assured me that on the night of the meetiii*' 
on Kennington Common, In^ overheard the 
inmates of the casual ward boasting how they 
had assisted in pillaging the pawnbroker’s 
bouse that liad been broken into that aft(T- 
nooii. 

Well might the master of the Wandsworth 
and Clapham Union say, therefore, that the 
vagrants form one of the most restless, dis- 
contented, ricious, and dangerous elements 
of society. Of those we have seen that there 
are about 100,000 dispersed throughout tho 
country, 4000 of whom, in round numbers, 
are generally located in London. These con- 
stitute, in the words of the same gentleman, 
the main source from which the criminals arc 
continually recruited and augmented. 

Routes of the Vagrants. 

I was desirous of ascertaining some infoim- 
ation concerning the routes of the vagrants, 
and the reason why they frequent one district 
or county more than another. It will be seen 
fi’om the following table, computed from the 
Poor-Law Returns for the 1st July, 1848, that 
the vagrants were far from equally distributed 
over the country at that period. 
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NUMBEE OF VASRAKTS RELIEVED IN THE D]i'FERENT COUNTIES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES ON THE Isi OF JULY, 1848. 


Durham 


. 1425 

Essex . . * 

. 147 

Oxfordshire . 

. 40 

Middlesex 


. 1393 

N orth araptonshire 

. 136 

Carmarthenshire . 

. 40 

Lincolnshire . 


. 1355 

Wiltshire 

. 135 

Badnorshire . 

. 4(1 

West Biding . 


. 1197 

Westmoreland 

. 130 

Denbighshire 

. 45 

Cumberland . 


. 1087 

Nottinghamshire . 

. 129 

Dorsetshire . 

, 43 

Lancashire . 


. 073 

Norfolk. 

. 128 

Cardiganshire 

. 39 

Southampton 


. 048 

North Biding 

. 105 

Carnarvonshire 

. 38 

Derbyshire . 


. 541 

Bedfordshire 

. 10:1 

Buckinghamshire . 

. 28 

Warwickshire 


. 509 

Hertfordshire 

. 100 

Suffollc . 

. 5l 

Monmouthshii'o 


. 475 

Devonshire . 

. 91 

Cambridgeshire . 

. 20 

Staffordshire . 


. 351 

Cheshire 

. 92 

Brecknockshire 

. 17 

Surrey . 


. 319 

Somersetshii’o 

. 88 

T’embrokcsliire 

. 15 

Glamorganshire 


. 244 

Shropshire . 

. 80 

Montgomei 7 shire . 

. 14 

Worcestershire 


. 227 

, Huntingdonshire . 

. 75 

Anglesea 

. 11 

Kent . 


. 179 

Lf'icestersliirc 

. 72 

Elintshire 

. 10 

Berksliiro 


. 175 

ComwuiU 

. 03 

Ilutlondshiro 

. ' 0 

Northumberland 


. 172 

Merionethshire 

. 54 



East Biding . 


. 352 

Gloucestershire . 

. - 52 

Total . . 

13,547 

Sussex . 


. 150 

Herefordshire 

. 48 




In or(l(M* to discover the cause of this 
unequal distribution, I sought out a person, 
whom I knew to be an experienced trnmper, 
and who had olfered to give any infonnation 
that I iniglit i’e(iuire uj)on the subjiad. 'L’hcro 
was a strange mystery about the man. It \ias 
evident, botli from liis manner mid Ins feat ar<‘s, 
that he Lad once been well to do in tlie world. 
Ho was plainly not of the common order of 
vagrants, though his di’oss was as tilthy and 
ragged as that of the genei'fdity of the class. 

I have been right through the country on 
the trami3,” lie said, “ about six or seven 
summers. What I was formerly 1 do not 
wish to state. I have been raucli better otf. 
I was, indeed, in receipt of a very large income 
at one time ; but it matters not how I lost it, 
I would rather that remained a secret. You 
may sa> tliat I lost it througli those follies and 
extravagancies that are incident both to the 
higher and the lower classes ; but lot it pass. 
You want to know about the habits and 
characters of tlie vagrants generally, and there 
is no necessity for my going into my private 
history, fuither than saying, I was a gentleman 
once, and I am a vagrant now. I have been 
so for tlie last six years. I generally start otf 
into the countiy about April or May. I .stay, 
after the refuges are closed, until such time 
as I have tired out all the unions in and around 
London. I go into the country because I am 
known at all the casual wards in the metro- 
polis, and they will not let a tramper in a 
second time if they know it, except at the 
City of London, and there I have been allowed 
to stay a month together. The best of the 
casual wards used to be in Bermondsey, hut 
they are closed there now, I believe, as well 
as many of the othei's ; however, the 's agrants 
seldom think of going to the London unions 


until after the n'fuges are closed, because at 
the refuges the accommodation is better, and 
no work is required. I know that the vagrants 
come purposely to London in lai’ge bodit's 
about the end of l)e(ieinbcr, on purj)OS(^ t(. 
sleep at the refuges lor the winttn*. I myself 
always make it a point to come u]) to town 
every -winter, so as to have my lodgings for 
nothing at tlui refuge, not being able to got it 
by ai]> other means. Thoi'o are at the refuges, 
of eourso, many worihy obj(‘cts of charity. 1 
have met with men wlio have iK^come desti- 
tute, certainly not tlirongli any fault of their 
own; a goo<l many of smdi persons 1 havij 
found. But still tlie greater mimher at such 
jdaces are piU’sons -who an', habitual vagabonds 
and beggars, and many tliie.ves. As the re- 
fuges are managi'd at ))resent, 1 consider they 
do more, harm tluiu good. If there w(U*e no 
such places inLondwn in the winter, of courses 
I, and such as are like iu(‘, would have' been 
driven to find shelter at our parishes ; whereas 
the facilities they atford for obtaining a night’s 
shelter — to the vagabond as w-ell as to tin* 
destituh. — are sucli tluxt a Jai'ge inimbor of tlio 
most depraved and idle classes {ire attracted to 
London ]»y them. I believe some such jilaces 
to be necessary, in order to prevent persons 
dying of cold and staiwation in the streets, but 
they should ho conducted on a difTcrent plan. 
You see I tell you tho tratli, although it may 
bo against my own interest. After these 
refuges are closed, and the unions round tho 
suburbs arc shut against me, as far as Eich- 
moiid,lGrigston,Broml(5y, Eomford, Stratford, 
Grcen-wich, and similar distances from the 
metropolis, 1 generally proceed upon my 
travels for the summer. Those who make a 
jiractice of sleeping at the casual wards are 
vagrants either by nature, by liabit, or by 
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force of cii’cumslanoea. They generally sup- 
port themselves by begging oi tMe\dng, and 
often by both, They ore moitly boys, from 
about nine up to twenty years of ago. The 
others are princij)ally Irish beggars, and a veiy 
few are labourers and mechanics otii of work. 
The youths I bclit've to be, with some excep- 
tions, naturally and almost irr<'claimable. 
I know that many of thcuu have been made 
vagnmts by harsh Ireatnunt at liome; they 
have run away. They liavt* bei'u tlmiatened 
to bt‘ punished, g(‘nerally for going to some 
j)laci‘ of araus('meiit, as Greenwich faii\ or 
‘<ponny galls,’ — that is, to tlui low thefitres; 
and, being afraid to retum, they liave sought 
shelter, hi’st at I lie low lodging-houses, an<l 
uiieii they have bad no money b 'ft, they ha\e 
gone to llio casual wards of the unions. Other 
1 m),>s have eontracled had habits from bein^ 
allowed by their i>areiits to run about tin' 
streets and pick up vagabond companions. 
These soon initiate them into tlieir mode of 
life, and they then leaver their bonp'S in ordei 
U» follow it. This is the v. av that most <»f tlu' 
lads are depraved. I am sui’e liiat the fault 
lies more with the ])arentH than with llie hoys 
tljciubelves. The lads are eithei neglected < 
ill-treated in tlieir youth. Some of the lads 
arc left di'stituto ; they are h'll oiphans — 
])rohnhly to the care of some <lislant i.lainui 
or iViL'ud — and the, lads Aery m)ou tind that 
they are not treated or can'd for idie the other 
niemhers (d'ilie fimiily, aiel t!ie;> take t,o the 
streets. Tiie miijority of the vagranb-. are 
very sliaii), intelhgeait lads, and 1 helicAe they 
are induced to take to a vagahond life hy the 
low lodgiiig-li ousts, tlu* easuid Avards, and the 
refuges. These make slu lter and provision so 
easy to them, that they si>oii throw oil' the, 
vestniint of then’ pari’iii.^ or guardians. Were 
there a greater ditliculty oi' obtaining food and 
lodging, 1 am sure t.liat lluTe would ei rtainly 
not he tlie nunilter of jnveniJe vagrauis that 
tliere are. 'J'he Irish p(H>ple who ia sort to 
tile casual wards are hoggaisat heart and soul. 
Manyoftliem 1 know Inue lodgings of their 
emn, and AVill give them up at the* time 
the refuges are open. Some J have known 
to go into tiie refuge witli t he whole of their 
family on tlu* SaturcUu night, and sto]) all 
Sunday, tiJ! tlie Monday inoinnig, for the ex- 
]H’ess pur]ioso of obtaining the bread and 
cdieese W'hieli is given away tliei'O on the 
Sunday. The cliildron luue the Hamr alloAv- 
aiice us the parent,s, and ilu* motlier and fatlier 
take all the doling ones they can into the 
place, to get the greater quuntih. 'L’his they 
take back lioiiu' Avith them, and it seiwos to 
keep them the greater pni't of the week. The 
Irish, T think, do not make a pcAint of travel- 
lin ;5 the country so much as the English 
Augrants. When they go into tlic proAunces, 
it is generally to get Avork at harvesting, or 
'f lu) getting, or hop-picking; not like the 
I ’lighsh, for the mere sake of vagabondising. 

- “ The low Irish do better in London. They 


arc the best beggai's we have. They hav<? 
more impudence and more blaiiiey, and there- 
fore they do much better than avc can at it. A 
very large portion of the Irish beggars in London 
are in possession of money, whicdi they have 
secreted about them in some way or other. I 
recollect seeing one Irishman have 8s. taken 
from him by tlie vagrant bo}s in the casual 
ward of St. George’s Workhouse, in the 
Borough. The boys generally suspect the 
Irish vagrants of lia\'ing money on their per- 
sons ; and I have often seen a number of tliem 
hold, or, as they call it., ‘ smalhgang,’ an Irish 
beggar in the darkness of the casual Avards, 
wlnie some of the other boys rifled the Irish- 
man's pockets. The labourers and mechanics 
are generally the only parties to be foimd in the 
casual Avards avIio are driven tliere through 
I destitution. I^liiuc known many an honest, 
industiious, Avorking man, however, made a 
regular beggar and vagrant by conimued use 
I of the casual ivai’ds. They are driven there 
I first hy necessity, and (hen they learn that 
iJicy ean live in such places throughout the 
yi*ar Avitliout aw irking for their livelihood, 
j Many a hard-w’orlfing man, I am convinred, 

made idle and dishonest hy such means ; 
res, that is the case. There*, are some that T 
know now% A\hu base been going tlm round of 
the diliereiit leftiges for not less than se\en — 
ay, yon may say for nine years. TheyAiere- 
originally labouring men, or luecbanics, and 
bad given over all l.liongbts of working, finding 
thatthere Avas no necessity to do so in order tu 
live. 

‘•The regular vagrant heaves town every 
year about Apnl, or the beginning of May. A 
A'ery large portion of the Avanderiiig beggars 
ami thieves would romain in toAvu if they Avere 
allowed to remain longer in their nightly 
haunts; but after the closing of the refuges, 
the system of not pernutting them more tlum 
one, night in the same union fonu s them to be 
conlinually on tin* move : so they si't ofi' im- 
mediately they have made thomsi'lAes knaw'U 
at all the workliouses. Tlie hoys will mostly 
go in small gangs of tivos and threes. Before 
they stait, they generally pick up from some 
other gang whom tliey meet in the London 
Avards, tlie, kind of treatment and relief they 
Avill leceh'p at tlie countiy unions, and they 
regulate their journey accordingly; and they 
Avill Aery oflen go one or two days’ march out 
of their Avav, in order to avoid some union 
that has a had eliaracter among them, or to 
get to some other union wdierij the accommo- 
dalion is good, and the work I'eqnired of them 
very slight.. Often they will go miles round to 
get to Horne gentJennui’s seat or hall where 
provisions are knowm to be distiibuted. I have 
hoard boys not twelve years of age tell every 
union between London and NeAvcastle. The 
majority of them seldom go further than there ; 
some Avill go on to Edinburgh, but not many. 
They Avoiild knoAv Avhat kind of treatnicut and 
proA’ision Avoiild be obtained at each union, and 
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.-what form of appHoation was necessiwry ia 
’order to gain admittance. Very many of them 
will go from London, first into Essex (the 
unions are good there, and the stages not 
long) ; then perhaps through Suffolk, keeping 
tolerably near the coast, because the shipping 
^ attractive to most boys of their age ; thence 
they proceed, by long or short stages, 
according to the distance of the unions, 
through Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. Few 
of the vagrants miss Leeds,' there being a 
. Mendicity Asylum in the town, where a good 
night’s lodging is given to them, and threepence 
or fourpence, and in some cases sixpence (ac- 
cording to the apparent worthiness of the 
applicant) is bestowed upon each. I believe 
the habitual vagrants will go three or four 
stages out of the direct road to make Leeds hi 
their way. From liere they will go in different 
directions towards Durham and Northumber- 
land, or, perhaps, to Manchostei’, where there 
is a society of the same kind as at Leeds, sup- 
ported by the Quakers, where similar relief is 
afforded. At Northumberland, tlie body of 
vagrants generally turn bade and begin to steer 
southwai’ds. Some, inebiod, will go as far us 
Berwick; but as the relief afforded in Scot- 
land ia not obtained so readily as in England, 
tljcy seldom, as 1 have said, proceed northward 
beyond that point. The Scotch are ‘ too far 
north’ for the regular English tramps. It is 
true they sometimes gi\o them a little haidey- 
cake, but, from all 1 liavc heard, the vagrants 
fare very poorly beyond B(n'\vick. From 
Northumberland, they turn oir towards Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Limcaslure; and 
then many vdll go off tbrougii (Cheshire into 
NoHli AVales, and thence <*010(3 round again 
into Shropshire. Others mil AMiiid(3r through 
Staffordshire and Oerby shire, but iiuist of 
them centre in I hrmingbam ; that is a favourite 
meeting-place for the young vagrants. Here 
they make a jioint of tearing up their clotheN, 
because ibr this offence tliey are committed to 
Warwick gaol for a mouth, and have a shilling 
on being discharged from tlic i)fisoii. It is 
not the diet of Warwick gaol that induces tliern 
to do this, but the shiHiug. Frequently they 
tear up their clothes in order to g<3t a fresli 
Vou see, sir, from continually sleeping 
in their ch^thes, and never washing their 
bodies, or changing their shirts— even if they 
have such things to clionge— they get to 
swarm witli vermin, to such an extent that 
tliey cannot bear theni upon their hodics. Oh I 
I have seen such sights •sometimes — such 
sights as any decent, cleanly person would not 
credit. I have seen the lice on tlieir clothes 
in the sunshine, as thick as blight on the 
leaves of trees. When their garments, from 1 
this cause, get very uncomfortable to tliern, 
they will tear them up, for the purpose of 
forcing the parish officer’s to giv (3 them some 
fresh ones. From Birmingham they will come 
up, generally through Northampton and Hert- 
ford, to London ; for by this time either the 


refuges will be about opening, or the lads will 
have been f(ugotten at the unions in and 
around th 6 Metropolis. They say that Lon- 
don is fresh to them, wlren, owing either to 
long absence, or some alteration in their ap- 
pearance, they are looked upon as strangers 
by the masters or poiiers of tho workhouses. 
London, on tho other hand, they say, is dead 
to them, when they have become loo well 
known at such plaqpa. Some will make only 
a short turn out of London, going across the 
couuti7 through Sussex, Hampshire, or Wilt- 
shire. Hampshire they are attracted to in 
large numbers, in consequence of the chariiV 
distributed at Winchester.” [It will bo s«'en 
by the tabhi nbo^o given, that Southampton 
stands vei-y high among the places upon the 
vagrant list.j In these parts tho vagrants 
keep crossing the country to vaiious ‘reliefs,’ 
UM they call it, and s«) mnnago to spin out nearly 
two months in ibe autumn. The vagrants 
mostly go down with the fashionables to the 
sea-side in the bitter part of tlic year — the 
practised beggars in particular. In the spring 
they generally make for the north of England. 
I believe there urtj more Ix’ggars and tramiis 
in Durham, T Am ohi shire, and Yorkshire, than 
in half of the other parts of England put 

together.” Begging is more 

prolitable tlicre than in any oilier quarter of 
th(' kingdom. A man may pick up more pro- 
visions in Ibe day-time in those counties iJuin 
aiiywliei’c (dse. Idle ftirmcu’s arc more liberal 
m those parts, whicli ore groat places ffjr pud- 
ding, pjcs, anil cakes; iind of these tho young 
tramps arc rmnarkably fond. Hound about 
these parts the tramps pass tho summor. 
If the weather is ffne and mild, tiny prefer 
‘ Hkii)ijering it,’ that is, slecqniig in an outhouse 
or hay-field, to going to a union. Ihey have 
no trouble in getting ‘scran,’ ( 3 r jirovisions 
there, and they oliject to the work connected 
with tlie casual waids. In llie autumn, they 
are mostly in Sussex or Ki nt ; for they like 
the bop-picking. It is not hard work, and 
there are a great many loose girls to be found 
there. 1 behove many a bey and man goes 
hop-picking who never docs anything else 
during tlie 3 ear but b(‘g. Ilie female tramps ^ 
mostly go down to Kent to pick U]) their 
* 3 ''oung chaps,’ us they call them ; and with 
them they tiavel througli tlie country as long 
as they can agree, or until cither jairty meets 
with some oiio they are better pleased witli, 
and then they leave the other, or bury them, 
as they term it. 

“ The Irisli vagrants are mostly to bo 
foimd on tlie roads from Liverpool or from 
Bristol to London. I sliould think that at tho 
end of J une the roads must be literally covered 
with the Irish families tramping to London. 
They come over in boatsful, without a penny 
in their pockets, to get a little work during the 
harvesting and liop-pickiug. Such of them as 
make up their minds to return to their country 
after the autumn, contrive, by some means, to 
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send their money to Ireland, and then they 
apply to the English parishes to send them 
home. It is very rare indeA that the low 
Irish go to the expense of paying for their 
Ifwlging, even when they have money. They 
make a point of going to the unions, where 
they not only get a nightly shelter, but a pound 
of bread for nothing. 'Whatever money they 
have, they generally give to some countryman, 
who is their banker, and he sleeps in another 
place, for fear he should be searched or robbed 
at the casual words. The Irish are mostly 
very filthy and diseased. They live upon little 
^r nothing, and upon the worst kind of pro- 
vision that can be bought, even though it be 
not lit for human food. Tli(*y will cat any- 
thing. The Irish tramp lives solely by -begging. 
It has often astonished me, sir, that there ai’e 
^ scarcely any Welsh tramps. I suppose tliis 
comes from the industry of the pciople. The 
English tramp lives by begging and stealing, 
—1 think, mostly by stealing; a thorough 
tramp gets more that way than the hther. If 
he goes to the back-door of a house on the 
pretence of begging, and sees any linen, or 
brushes, or shoes, or, indeed, even a bit of 
soap, he will be off -with it, and sell it, mostly i 
to the keeper of some low lodging-house whens 
. he may put up for the night. They seldom 
commit liighway robberies, and arc generally 
the very lowest and meanest of thieves. No 
one can imagine, but those wlio have gone 
through it, the horror of a casual ward of a 
union; what with the filth, the vennin, the 
stench, the heat, and the noise of the place, it 
is intolerable. The usual conversation is upon 
the adventures of the day. One recounts how 
ho stole this thing, and another that. Some ! 
tell what police are stationed in the different 
towns ; others, what places to go to eitlier 
to beg, rob, or sleep ; and others, wlmt places 
to beware of. I have passed seven years of 
my life in this way, and I have been so used 
to ti’amping about, tliat when the spring comes 
round 1 must be on the move. In the winter 
there is more food to be picked up in London 
than in the country, and the’ beggars seldom 
fail to make a good thing of it in the cold 
weather. 1 have met with beggars in Car- 
narvon who had come all the way from London 
for the express purpose of begging from the 
visitors to tlie Snowdon mountains. There 
are veiy few houses round about, but a good 
deal is picked up from the company coming to 
tlie hotels." 

I shall now conclude this account of the 
numbers, cost, and character of the countiy 
and the metropolis, with the narratives of two 
female tramps. 

The first — a young woman 20 yeai’s of age 
— gave me the following statement. Her face 
was what the -vulgar would call “ good-looking,” 
as her cheeks were full and deep-coloured, and 
her eyes tolerably bright, and lier teeth good. 
She Avas veiy stout, Her dress Avas 

tolerably clean mul good, but sat close about 


her, as if she had no under-clothing. Sho 
said : — 

“I am a native of , where my father 

was a woolcomber. I was on only child. I 
can't remember my mother, she died when I 
Avas so yotmg. My father died more than four 
years ago. I’ve heard as much since 1 left 
home. I was sent to the National School. I 
can read.- but can’t write. My father went to 
work at Wellington, in Somersetshire, taking 
me -with him, when I was quite a little 
gii‘1. He was a good father and very kind,* 
and we liad plenty to eat. I think of him 
sometimes : it makes me sorroAvful. He 
would haA'o been sadly distressed if he had 
I seen me in this state. My father married 
again Avhen I was 12, 1 suppose. He maiiied 
a factory- woman. She Aias about 30. She 
wasn’t good to me, She led me a dreadful 
life, always telling my father stories of me, — 
that I Avas away when I wasn’t, and he grumbled 
at me. He never boat me, but my stepmother 
often beat me. She was veiy bad-tempered, 
and I* am very bad-tempered, too-— very pas- 
sionate; but if I'm well treated my passion 
doesn’t come out. She beat me with anything 
that came first to hand, as the lioarth-bnish, 
and she flung tilings at me. She disliked me. 
b<*cause she knew I hated my father mariying j 
agnin. I was very happy before tliat, living ; 
Avith my father. 1 could cook dinner for him, 
young as I Avas, make his bed, and do all those 
sort of things, all but liis washing. I had a 
bed to mystdf. My father Avas a good man. 

He come home drunk sometimes, but nut 
often. It never made any diiference in him, 
be Avas always kind. He seemed comfortable 
with my stepmother, but I wasn’t. I used 
to tell my father how she used me, but lie 
said it was nonsense. This Avent on till I -^vas 
1 5, when I ran aAvay. I’m sure I had been a 
good girl till then. I never slept out of niy 
father’s liouse up to that time, and didn’t keep 
company with any young men. I could stand • 
my stepmother’s treatment no longer. If she 
had been kind I wouldn’t have run aivay. 1 
Avas almost as big then as I am now. 1 liad 
4s. or 5s. with me, I don’t remember just bow 
much, I started in such a passion ; but it Avas 
money I had saved up from what my father 
had given me. I took no clothes Avitli me but j 
what I had on. I was tidily dressed. It Avas ' 
in the haymaking time, and I made straight ! 
away to London. I was so young and in such 
a rage, I couldn’t think of nothing but getting 
EAvay. "When I cooled I began to think of my 
father, but at home I had lieord of young giil« 
being sent out to Australia and having done 
wen, an<l I thought I could easily get sent out 
from London, and so I went on. I slept in 
lodging-houses. I was shocked the first night 
I got into Bridgewater, men, women, and 
boys, nil sleeping in the same room. I slept 

A\ithnnotlieryoungwoman,atravelling-womaii, 

but married. I couldn’t tliink of going back. 

I couldn’t humble myself before that step- 
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juother* I thonglit finy tiling would be better 
than that. I couldn’t sleep at all the first night 
X was out I never was in such ft be<l before. 
A young man who saw ma there wanted me 
to live with him ; he was a beggar, and 1 didn’t 
like a beggar, and I wouldn’t have nothing 
to say to him. He wasn’t impudent ; but he 
followed me to Bristol, all the time, whenever 
I met with him, teasing me- to live with him. 
1 lived on my money as long us I could, and 
then had to go tind sleep in a union. 1 deii’t- 
know wjiere. It. was a dreadful place. Idie 
rats van over iuy head while I slept; and I 
prayed for daylight. — tor I used to pray then. 
I don’t now. I don’t 1 iko the thougJils of it. 
i\t last 1 got to [<oj)don. I was silting in 
Hy de-park thinldng where 1 should go — 1 
know it was in Hyde-’[)ark, for I was taken up 
from it sinee. 'flic park-kee])(.T topk mo up for 
making a noise — llial’s a disturbam*!' — in llie 
park; me and soon*, oilier young wtimi'n ; we 
^\ero only washing ourselves wheio tlie hol•^es 
diink, near the canteen, in llyd(‘'park, while 
1 'Mi> silling, as Lve told. you, some girls and 
some .young men, and some older men, passcal 
me, coi’jying rakes. I was sittuig with three 
other girls I’d got ac((uuiiite(l with on the road, 
ail Irish girls. The people tliat iiusscd nui 
said, ‘ W(^ are going liali'-ivay to Watford a- 
liayuiukiiig. Go witli us?’ We all w(»nt. 
]<]aeh of tliosi' Irish girls soon took up with a 
mate., i think they bad known (‘aeli other 
before. I had a, fortnight at lia.ymakijig. 1 
had a mate at liaymakmg, and in a tew days he 
vinmal me. He told tlu'. master that 1 belonged 
to him. He didn’t sa.> J was liis wife. They 
don’t call us tlii-ir A\ivi'S. J continued with 
him a long time, living with him as his wife. 
We ui'xt wiait into Kent, harvesting, thi'ii a- 
liopping, and I’vi' been every snnime'r since, 
lie was kind to me, but we were both pas- 
Monato — tiro against five. — and we fought 
sometimes. He never beat: me but once, for 
cout.radicl.ing liiui. He wasn’t .jealous, and 
lie bad no re.asoii to be so. 1 don’t know that 
ho was fond of me, or he wouldn’t have I’un 
away. 1 lilmd him, and would have gone 
through trouble for him. I like lum still. We 
never talked alxmt maiTyiiig, i didn’t care, 
for 1 didn’t think about it. i lived with him, 

. and was true to him, until he ran away iii hay- 
making time in 1848. li<i ran away from ini) 
in Kent, where we were hopping. We liadn’t 
quarrelled for some days before ho started. 1 
didn’t think he was going, for he was kind to 
me just before. 1 left him once for a fort- 
night myself, through some quarrel, but lui 
got me back again. I came up to London in 
a boat from Gravesend, with other hoppers. 1 
lived on frfteen shillings 1 had saved up. 1 
lived on that as long as it lasted— more than a 
week. I lodged near the Dials, and used to 
go drinking with other women I met with 
there, as I was fond of dilnk then. 1 don’t 
like it so much now. We drank gin and beer, 
t kept to myself until my money was gone^ 


and then I looked out for myself. 4 had no 
particular frimidji. The women X drank with 
were some baerfand some good. 1 got ac- 
quainted witli a young girl as I was walking 
along tbe Strand looking out for my living by 
prostitution — I couldn’t starve. Wc walked 
together. We couldn’t stay in th<‘ .Strand, 
where the girls were well-dressed, and so wo 
kept about the Dials. 1 didn’t think imicb 
about the lile f was leading, because T got 
hardtaieil. 1 didnt like it, theugli. Still 1 
thought I should never liKi! to gi^ home. 1 
lodged ill a back striHd, near the Dials. I 
coiddii’t take anybody there. I didn’t do well. 
J often wanted money to pay ni\ lodgings, and 
food to Out, and Inul ollen to stay out all iiiglii 
])erishiug. JMaii.v a night oiil m tlie streets 
1 never got a faith in g, a.iid had to widk about 
idl d:iv becansi‘ 1 dm’stn’t go back to my room 
without inoiu'y. I iiwviT liad a fancy man. 
Tliiwe was all sorts in t.he lodging-liouse — 
tUirty of them — pickjiockiMs, and beggars, and 
cadgers, and fancy nu'ii, and sono' that wanted 
to 1 k' fancy men, l>ut 1 never saw on(‘ that I 
liked. I novi'r piekial pockets as other girls 
did; J was not nimble enougb wit.h my hands. 
Sometimes 1 liad a sovereign in my pocket, 
but It was never there n ilay. J used to go 
out a-duiiking, treating other women, and they 
would treat me. We heJ])ed one another now 
and then. I was badly oil' for clothes. I had 
no illness (‘xceid colds. The common fellows 
i tin* slivels weri' always jiasniig at me. 
omctiiiies mi^sioiiaru's, 1 tliiiik they’re called, 
talked to 111(5 about the life 1 was leading, but 
Il(d(lthem, ‘ You niiiid yourself, and I'll mind 
mysell’. Wbat is it to you where I go when I 
he? ’ L don’t steal imything. J swear some- 
tiiues now. Wlu'u 4 was at home and good, I 
was shocked to hear such a thing. Me and 
tlie otlu'r girls used to think it clever to swear 
hard, and say bad words one to another or to 
am body — wi?’r(*not piirtumlar. Ifl went into 
the. Magdah'ii, 1. know' I couldn’t slay there. 1 
have not been there, hut I know 1 couldn’t, 
from Avhat I’yi^ heaid of it from the other 
girls, some of whom said they’d been ; and T 
suppose they had, as there w^as no motive at all 
for them to tell lies about it. I have been in 
the casual wards at llolhorn and Kensington 
when I was boat out. It was better tlian walk- 
ing the streets. 1 think, by the lile I lead — 
and without heii» J must lead it still, or starve 
— 1 sometimes g(*t twenty shillings a- week, 
sometunes not more than five shillings. I 
would like best to go to Australia, where no- 
body wdlild know nu’. I’m sure 1 e.ould Ins- 
huve mysedf there. There’s no hojie for mo 
here : everybody that knows despises uu*. 
I could take a service in Sydiaw. J could get 
rid of my swu'ining. f only swear now when 
I'm vexed — it comes out nuiiirul-liln' then. I 
could get rid id' my love of drink. No one— 
no girl can cavrv on the hl’e J do without 
drink, ISIo girl’s feelings would let her. I 
never met one hut wluit said so, and 1 know 
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they nil told the tnitb in that. I am strong 
and healthy, and could take a hard place with 
country work. That about Australia is the 
best wish I have. I’m sure I’m sick of this 
life. It has only drink and excitement to 
recommend it. I haven’t a friend in the 
world. I have been told I was a fool not to 
pick pockets like other girls. I never begged 
but once, and that was as I was coming to 
London, and a woman said, ‘ You look better 
than I do!’ so I never begged again — ^that 
checked me at once. But I’ve got tickets for 
the ‘ straw-yards,’ or the ‘ leather-houses,' as 
some call them (asylums for the houseless). 
The old women all say it was far better when 
they were young. I think what a change it is 
from my country life ; but when I get sad, 1 
go and get a glass of gin, if I have the money. 
1 can get a pennyworth in some houses. 1 
can’t do much at my needle. The idleness of 
the life I lead is terrible. There is nothing to 
interest me.” 

The next was a mere girl, who had lost all 
tra(3es of feminine beauty. Tliero was an im- 
pudence in her expression that was utterly 
repulsive ; and even in her most serious mo- 
ments it was evident that she had the greatest 
difficulty to restrain her inward levity. Her 
dress consisted principjilly of a ragged red and 
green plaid shawl, pinned tight over her neck, 
lund a torn straw-bonnet, worn back upon her 
head, 

“ I have a father Hliv('-,” she said; “ I have 
got no mother. I have been away these three 
years. I came away with a chap. I was 
living, sir, when I was at home, with my father 
in Maidstone. My father was a gardener, 
and 1 used to work at shirt-making when I was 
at home wdlli my fath(T. My mother has been 
dead eight years, I think. I can’t say how old 
1 was then. I am twenty now. My father, 
after my mother’s death, maiTied again. She 
Avas dead seven years before he got another 
Avile. He didn't marry again while I was at 
lioine. My mother Avas a very good mother. 
I was very fond of my mother, for she Avas a 
very good mother ; hut not of my father, for 
ho was a bad father. Why, sir, he used to 
treat us three girls so ill, my luggest sister 
w^as obliged to go to Australia from him. My 
next sister Avas younger than me, and I don’t 
know whether she is at home uoav ; but I don’t 
helieA^e that she can stop at home, because I 
have been down as far os Maidstone since I 
w^ent away Avith my young man, and I’ve heard 
that she’s almost dead between the pair of 
them. By the pair of them, I mean my father 
and stepmother. My mother-in-hiAv i.s the 
worst to my sister. My father was bad before 
she came ; he was such a drunkard. We went 
to school, where we paid nothing a-week, in 
Maidstone; it’s a free school. I can read. 
I can’t write. All the money my father used 
to earn he used to drink, and leave us without 
any food. I went to the shirt-making when I 
was twelve years of age, and > that used to 


bring me about id, a-day, and with that I used 
to buy bread, for we never got a halfpenny 
from my father to keep us. My father used to 
work for a gentleman, and got pretty good 
wages. The young chap that I nrst took up 
with was a carpenter. He was apprenticed to 
the trade. He enticed me away. He told me 
if I’d come to London with him he’d do any- 
thing for me. I used to tell him how badly my 
father treated me, and lie used to tell me not 
to stop at home. I have been knocking about 
three years, and I’m twenty now, so I lea^e 
you to say how old I was then. Noj I can’t 
say. I’m twenty now, and I’ve been away 
these three years, and I don’t know how old 
that would make me. I never learnt any 
ciphering. My father used to beat us and 
knock us about when he'eame home drunk. I 
liked the y^mig man that came a-courting on 
me very well. 1 thought all he said was true, 
and T Biought lie would make mo much hap- 
pier than I Avas at home.’’ [Here she shook 
her head Avith apparent regret.] “ Yes, sir, ho 
promised he would marry me; but when 1 
came over to London he ruined me, and then 
ran away and left me. I knew it was wrong to 
go away and live with him without being 
raairied ; but I Avas wretched at home, and he 
told me ho Avould make me Ins Avifo, and I 
believed him. He brought mo up to London 
with liim, into tlie Borough, He took m(i to 
a low lodging-house there. The charge Avas 
Od. a-night for the Iavo of us. There Averc six 
sleeping in the some room beside us Iavo. 
They were men and women. Some of ’em 
Averemairied, and some Avere not. He had 
4s. M. Avhen he came up to London Avith ni(', 
and I had none. Ho stopped Avith m(\ Ho 
stopped Avith me in the same house a week. 
He was 22 years of age, or 23, 1 can’t huy 
which. 'VVliile he Avas with mo lie Avas vtay 
kind to mo : oh, yes, sir, much kinder than my 
father, and I loved liim a great deal more, I’m 
sure. I hadn’t many clothes wlien I left my 
fatJior’s liome. I Jiad nothing hut what I 
stood upright in. I had no more clothes Avlien 
I AA’as at home. AVhen my young man left mo 
there was another young girl in the same 
lodging-house, who advised me to turn out 
upon the streets. J went and took her adAUco. 
I did like the life for a bit, because I soe’d 
there was money getting by it. Sometimes I 
got 4s. or 6s. a-day, and sometimes more than 
that. I still kept at the same house. There 
were a lot of girls like me at the some place. 
It was not a bad house, hut they encouraged 
us like. No tramps used to come there, only 
young chajis and gals that used to go out 
tliieving. No, my young man didn’t thieve, 
not Avhile he was with me, hut I did after- 
wards. I’ve seen young chaps brought in 
there by the girls merely to pay their lodging- 
money. The landlady told us to do that ; she 
said I could do better tLan knocking about 
with a man. If I hadn’t had enough to pay 
for my lodging, I couldn’t have had a bed to 
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licv on. We used to be all in the same room, 
chaps and girls, sometimes nine or ten couples 
in the same room— only little bits of girls and 
chaps. I have seen ^Is there 12 years of 
jige. The boys was about 15 or 16. They 
used to swear dreadful. I fell out with the 
gal as first told me to go on the streets, and 
tlum I got with another at another house. 
I moved to Paddington. 1 lived at a little 
public-house there — a bad house; and I 
used to go out shoplifting witli my pal. 1 
used to take everything 1 could lay my hands 
on. We went one niglit, and I stole two 
drosses, at a linendraper’s shop, and had two 
months a-piece for it. Yes, sir, 1 liked prison 
veiy well, because I had such bad clothes ; ami 
was glad to be out of the way. Some days we 
hardly had a bit to pat in our mouths. Some- 
times wo used to get nothing shoplifting ; the 
men, perhaps, would notice — the fly-men, as wf 
called them. They used to be too wide-aw^ake 
for us. Sometimes we used to makfi 5s. in the 
day ; but then we used to spend it all in waste 
— why, spending it in anything. We’d buy 
fish, and moat, and baked potatoes, and pud- 
ding. No, sir, very littl(3 drink we liad. We 
didn’t care for gin, nor any liquor at all. There 
was none among us but one that cared for 
di'ink, and she used to pawn all her clothes for 
it. 1 dare say there was upwards of twelve or 
thirteen gals ; the kitchen used to be full. The 
mistress used to ti'oat us well if wc paid her ; 
hut she used to holler at us if we didn’t. The 
chaps used to servo her out so. They used to 
take the sheets, and blankets, and everything 
away from her. She "wns dt‘af. They was 
mostly all prigs that used to come to sec us. 
Tliey used to go out nailing — that’s thieving. 
Tlierc was one that they used to csill 
Pogerty was ti’unsported : another got seven 
months ; and another got a twelvemonth. I 
had one fancy-man, lie was a shoplifter and 
a pickpocket: he has got two years now, 1 
went to see him once in quod; some calls it 
‘ the Steel.' I cried a good deal when he got 
nailed, sir : I loved him. A little time after he 
went away, I went doAvn into the countiy; 
down into Essex. I saw 1 couldn’t get him 
off, ’cause it was for a watch, and tlio gen- 
tleman went so hard against him. 1 was 
with him at the time he stole it, hut I 
didn’t know he’d got it till I saw him nm. 
I got the man down by a saw-mill ; he was 
tipsy. He was a genUeman, and said he 
would give me five shillings if I would come 
along with him. My fancy-man always kept 
near to me whenever I went out of a night. I 
usen’t to go out to take tlie men home ; it was 
only to pick them up. My young man used 
to tell me how to rob the men. I'd get them 
up in a comer, and then I used to take out 
of their pockets whatever I could lay my hands 
cm ; and then I used to hand it over to him, 
and he used to take the things homo and 
‘fence* them. Wo used to do a good deal 
this way sometimes: often we’d get enough 


to keep us two or three days, it last he got 
caught for the watch; and when I seo’d I 
couldn’t get hijfc ofi‘. 1 went down into the 
country — down into Essex, sir. I ti’avelled all 
parts, and slept at the unions on the road. I 
met a young girl down in Town Mailing, in 
Kent. I mot her, and then we used to go 
begging together, and tramp it from one union 
to another. At last we got so ragged and 
dirty, and our things all got so bad, that W'e 
made up our minds to go in for tliree months 
into prison, at Battle, down in Sussex. We 
used to meet a great mjiny on the road boil- 
ing their kettle, and sometimes wu used tf» 
stop and skipper witli them of a night. Skip- 
pering is sleeping in hajus or und(T liodges, 
if it’s warm weather. They weren’t gipsies. 
We nsen’t to stop to speak to the gipsi(‘s — not 
imieli — unless we went to fairs or horse-nices. 
Then we used to sit with them for a httle 
wliile, if they had their tent. We generally* 
used to steal on the way. Jf we could sec 
anything, w^o used to take it. At lust, when 
our clothes got had, I and the other girl— she 
still kept with me — determined to break the 
parson’s windows at Battle. Wo broke one 
because the house was good for a cant — that’s 
some food — broad or moat, and they wouldn’t 
give it us, so we got savage, and broke all the 
glass in tlie windows. For that W(} got thi’ce 
months. After wo got out, tlie parson sent 
word for us to come to his house, and he gave 
us halt‘-u-crowTi a-pieco to take us on our road. 
Ho would have given us some clothes — we had 
no shoes and stockings: we was very had otf; 
l)Ut his wife was in London. So i\e went on 
the road tramping again, and I have been 
tramping it about the country ever since. 1 
was all last winter in Town Mailing union 
with the fever, and when 1 got well 1 sot 
tramping again. I didn’t have no more chaps 
since 1 left my fancy-man — I mean, I nt'ver 
took up with no others, not to kecji their 
company. I have been about two years 
tramping altogctlier; out of that 1 liad five 
months in prison for stealing and breaking 
windows. I like the troniping life well enough 
in the summer, ’cause there’s plenty of vh*tuals 
to he had then, but it’s the winter that we can’t 
stand. Then we generally come to London, 
but we can’t call at house to house hero as wc 
do in the country, so we make but a poor 
thing of it. I never was so bad ofl’ as 1 am 
now, excepting when I was at Battle, for 1 had 
no shoes or stockings then. The police is too 
shwp for us in London. I'm very foud of 
going through the country in fine weutlier. 
Sometimes we don’t make much freedom witli 
the chaps in the union, and sometimes we do. 
They tells us to go along witli them, for lla^y 
knows good houses to call at. Wlmtyou make 
is all according to Avhether you’re in a lone- 
some road. I’ve travelled a day, and not seen 
a house that I could get anything at. Some 
(lays I’ve got a shilling given to me, and some 
days as much as half-a-crown. We can always 
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pet plenty of bread and meat, for countryfolks field, in Kent. I’m blowed if tliey ain't bam 
is \ery good. If I had sonm good things— and stopped that ! I can’t tell what’s come to 
that is, good bool, s— I shouli like to go into the country of late. It’s got very bad and 
the country again. Sometimes we gets so much scaly, there’s no hospitality going on. I’ve 
scran we S(']ls it among ourselves. I should sell been two years at the business, amt I’ve seen 
my lottosoinetravellersontheroad. They gives it grow w'ors(‘ and worse, mofiner andmeaiK'r, 
us oi’ Id., but we must give tliem a good e\ory day before my veiy eyes. T don’t kno\v, 
lot for that. 1 can't say \^lncll is the best of I’m sure, what poor trampers will do if it gets 
tlie unions now, for tliey ore all shut up. any worse. Some do talk of the good old 
They used to be good at one time, but the times, when there was xdenty of money-getting 
Irish ruined them ; tli(‘y came in such sAvnrms, in tliem days. I shouldn’t like to give it Uj* 
the people, I knew, w'ould iu'Vit stand it. \Vt' ju^t v-l. 1 do like to be in the country in 
used often to say of a night tluit tlKsn Irish tlu' summer-time. I like haymaking and 
(ireidis would ruin the (msiiiess. Tli(‘y ar<' ho])ping, hecausi' that’s a good hit of fun. 
much bettor Ix'ggars tha,n Ave are, though tlu'Y Still, J’jii sick and tired of wdnit I'm doing 
don’t get as much as tli(‘ English, iMSMiuse now. It.'s tiio winter that sic, kens me. I’m 
tb(\v go in such swarms u]) to the door. Now, worn out tiow, and I often sits and thinks of 
down in H aw kliiir.st, there used to be a two- the life that I’ve led. ‘l tliiiik of my kind, 
lieniiy loaf allowed to everybody that c,al]ed at dear niotlny, and bow good 1 would ha\e 
tlie parson’s boiisii, littb' end big; if w'as beem if my fat her had taught me better. Still, 
iilloAved by a lady, till the tiigs of tri,<!i rairui if I’d clothes I’d not give up my }»veKent life, 
in such lots, that tbev spoiJt all tin* giine’. I’d be dowm in tin' country now. I do love 
The parson won’t give it, to no one now, e\i*e](t. roving about, and I’m wretched wlnui I'm not 
eight travelling-nien in tin’ morning. I know at it. After my mother died I never liked to 
fdl the good houses, and tlui luly grublakeiis, lie at home. l’v<* seen many an unhappy day 
— tliat’s the » unions wliere thero’.; Htth* or since I’ve been aav’ay ; s>tiil, I wouldn’t go 
nothing to do for the food gets, 'VVe walk back to ruy liome,' b(*cause it’s no liome to 
mostly eleven mib's a-day. If its bo' | mo. 
walk only six iiihes, and turn in under n hedge j 

it we’ve got our tilings witli us to inako a tent. London A'^agjja.nts’ Asylums for trf. 

AVe, go all light louml the country, up to llousuLESS, 

A^orlLshire, mid as fai’ ns Northumbm’lnud. AV. 

don’t try AVarwick gaol, because the sliillin*’ To give the render an idea of the motbn 
they used to give on being discharged is assmnblage lo be tVmnd in tJiose places, I sub- 
stopped, excepting to those that’s not be(m join the following table (taken from the Re- 
llier(‘ before, and there’s very few of tin port), by which it will bo seen tliat almost 
trampers, bo^s or girls, that hasn’t. Then j every quarter of the globe coiilrihntes it, s quota 
there’s the twopenny-house down in High- | of wretchedness : — 


PLACES TO AVHTCH TIIK INDTAaDUALS SllELTKllKO THE HOUSELESS 
BOOK SOCIETY HUIIING THE AVINTKH ISIS 40 APl'KAllEH 
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0 

(Roncostershiro , 


102 

Guernsey 


22 


Ham])sliire . 

. 414 

1 lerelbrdshire 

. 45 

1 lei-tfocdslmv 

. 181 

Huntingdon n] lire . 

. 25 

L’eland 

. 80G8 

Italy . . . 

7 

.Tersi’y . 

, 15 

Kent 

. 522 

Lancashire . 

. fill 

Leicestershire 

. 75 

Lincolnshire. 

. 85 

Lomloii 

. 242 

Mnldlesex 

. 214 

Norfolk 

. 103 

N orth amptoiisliiri • 

. 07 

Nort-hurahi'iiaiKl . 

. 72 

Nottinghanisliire . 

. 08 

Oxfordshire . 

. 100 

Poland . 

4 

Portugal 

5 


Kussia . 

. 1 

Kutlandshiro . 

. 2t 

Scotbiud 

. 220 

Shropshire . 

. 42 

Somersetshire 

. 210 

Spain . . 

. 10 

St. Helena . 

. 8 

Staffordshire 

. 129 

Sufiblk . 

. 122 

Surrey . 

. 201 

Sussex . 

. 147 

AValos . 

] 22 

AVarwickshiro 

ICO 

AYest Indies , 

- . 25 

AVestmorehuid • 

. 0 

AViltshire 

. 87 

AYorcestershire 

. 30 

Yorkshire 

. 120 

Unknown 

. 29 

Born at sea . 

5 
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‘ These places of shelter for the houseless are 
only open at certain periods of the year; and 
at tliis season a large proportion of the coun- 
try labourers who are out of employ flock to 
London, either to seek for work in tho winter- 
time, or to avail themselves of the food and 
lodging afforded by these charitable institu- 
tions, Others, again, who are professional 
vagrants, tramping through tho country, and 
sleeping at the ditferemt unions on their road, 
come to town as regularly as noblemen eveiy 
winter, jmd make their app('arance annually 
in these quajlers. Moreover, it is nt this 
season of the year tliat tho snfb'rings and 
privations of the really poor and destitute are 
rendered tenfold mov(^ severe, than at any 
other ]>eriod ; and it is at the bouses of refuge 
that the great mass of London, or rntluT 
English and Irish, poverty andiiiisen, is 'to 
ho met with. 

Tlie congregation at the Ih'fuges for the 
Destitute is, indeed, a sort of ragged con- 
gress of nations — a convoc,ation of squalor and 
misery — a synopsis of destitution, degrada- 
tion, and suiiering, to ho seen, perhaps, no- 
where else. 

Nor aro tho roturus of the, bodily ailments 
of tho wretclu'd inmates of rljose abodes less 
insiruc-tive as to their miseruhle modos of 
life, theii’ C(»ntitjual exjiosurc to th(‘ weatln'r, 
and their want of propi'r nutrnmnit. The 
subjoined medical rejiorl of the diseases and 
bodily nfilicUoiis to which tlie^(‘, jioor cn^a- 
tures ai’O liable, tells a tale of sulli'nng winch, 
to ])ersons with even tlu' siniilhst amount of 
pathological knowledge, must ma'd no com- 
ment. The caterrh and influen'za, llu'. rheu- 
inatism, hroncliitis, ague, asthma, lumbago — 
all sjieak of many long night’s exposure to the 
wet and cold ; wluM’eas the abscesses, iilc,ers, 
the diarrhcca, and the cxci'ssive debility from 
starvation, tidl, in a manner tlial precludes all 
ilouht, of tho want of jiroper sustenance and 
extre,me piivation of these, the very poorest of 
all the poor. 


Medical Report for 1 848-49, Of the persons 

who applied at the 
were afflicted with — 

general asglumf there 

Catarrh and influenza 

. 149 

Incipient fever. 

. hii 

Rheumatism . 

. 50 

Atrophy . 

. 3 

Dropsy . 

. 3 

Incised wounds 

. 3 

Biarrhma . 

. 00 

Cholera . 

. 2 

• . . . 13 

Bronchitis 

Abscess . 

. 15 

Ulcers 

. 11 

Affections of the head 

. 12 

Ague 

. . . . 13 

Excessive debihty from starvation . .17 

Inflammation of lungs 

* . . . 2 

Asthma . 

. 10 


Epilepsy .... 
Diseased joints . 

Erysipelas f 
Rupture .... 
Cramps and pains in bowels 
Spitting of blood 
Lumbago .... 
Rlieumatio ophthalmio . 
Strumous disease . 
Sprains . . / . 

Fractures. • . . . 

Pregnant .... 


4 

4 

a 

a 

it 

4 

1 


I 

4 

at) 


The ivTurns of the, different callings of llu^ * 
individnoly seeking for the shelter of the 
refuges are equally curious and v'ortliy of 
stinly. 'J’hese, however, 1 shall reserve for my 
m^xt, letter, as, by comitariiig the returns for 
oaeh year sim-o tlu: opening of the institution, 
now thirty yeiu’s ago, Ave sliali h<‘ enabled to 
arriv(‘ at almost an historical account of the* 
distress of the diflei’ent trfulos since the year 
TTiesti tables I am now preparing from 
the valuable yearly reports of the Society, one 
of tlie most, deserving among all our charitable 
institutions, and one Avliich, espcM'ially at this 
hitler season, calls for tlie support of all those 
who would giv<‘ a nu'ul and a bed to such as 
are too poor to have eilher, 

1 Av’iil now proceed U> a description of tlie 
Refuge itself. 

The only refuge for the houseless now open 
Avluch IS really a home for the homeless, is 
that in PJaylumse-yard, Orip])legate. The 
doors open into a nai’row hy-streot, and the 
neighbourhood needs no other annoiincemmil, 
thatthe establishment is open for the reception 
of the houseless, than the assembly of a croAvd 
ofragged shivi'iing pc'oplo, certain to ho seen 
on the night of op«miiig, os if tliey knew l\s 
instinct Avher<‘ tliey might he housed under a 
warm and conifortahlu roof. Tlie crowd 
gathers in Playhouse-yard, and many among 
them look sad and weary enough. Many of 
the women carry inlants at the breast, and 
have children by their sides holding by their 
gowns. Tlie tries of these, and the Avrangling 
of the hungry crowds for their places, is indeed 
disheaiteniiig to hear. The only sounds of 
merriment come from the errand-boys, as 
they call themselves, Avhom even stai’vatioii 
cannot make sorrowful for tAvo hours together. 
The little struggle that there usually is among 
the apjdicants is not for a rush when the dnoi-s 
are opened, hut for what they call the*“ front 
rank.” They are made to stand clear of the 
footpath; and when live o’clock — ^the hour of 
admission — comes, an ollicor of tlie ltel‘ng<' 
steps out, and quietly, by a motion of Ijh 
hand, or a touch on tho shoulder, scuds in 
about 150 men and hoys, and ahoul 50 women 
and girls. He Kiioavs the great majority of 
those who liaA^e tickets whicli mititle them to 
one or two nights’ further lodging (the tickets 
are generally for three nights), and these an* 
comnionlv in the foremost rank. Tlie numlicr 
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thus admitted show themselves more ox* less 
at home. Some are quiet and abashed ; but 
some proceed briskly, and in business-like 
way, to the first process, to wash themselves. 
This is done in two large vessels, in what 
may be called the hall or vestibule of the 
building. A man keeps pumping fresh water 
into the vessels as fast as that used is drained 
ofi*, and soap and clean towels are supplied 
when thought necessary ; the clean towels, 
which are long, and attached to rollers, soon 
becoming, in trutli, exceedingly dirty. I 
noticed some litlle contention — whether to 
show an anxiety to conform to the rules of 
the Refuge, or to iiuiry through a disagree- 
able but inc'vitahle task, or really for the 
comfort of ablution, I will not pretend to 
determine — but there was some little (con- 
tention for the first turn among the joiing 
men at the washing. To look doxvn u]»on 
them from the main staircase, as X did, was 
to survey a very motley scene. 'J'iicre ilay 
were — the shirtless, the sluadt'ss, the coatless, 
the unshaven, the uncouth, ay, and the decent 
and respectable. There were men from every 
part of the United Kingdom, with a coIoxunmI 
man or two, a few seamen, navigators, agri- 
cultural labourers, and artizaijs. Thciv weio 
no foreigners on the nights tliat I was there ; 
and in the returns of those admitt(‘d there 
will not be found one Jew. It is i)ossible that 
Jew's may he entered under tlu' heads of “ Gei - 
mans" or “l^oles” — I mean, foreign Jew's; 
hut on my visits I did not see so much as any 
near approach to the Hebrew physiognomy 
To attempt to give an account of any- 
thing like a prevailing garb among these 
men is impossible, unless 1 described it as 
rags. As they were washing, or w'aiting for 
a w'ash, there w'as some stir, and a loud buzz 
of talk, in which “ the brogue " strongly pre- 
dominated. There W';is some litth’i fun, too, 
as there must he whei'o a crowd of many 
youtljs is asscmbl(Hi. One in a ragged, coarse, 
striped shirt, exclaimed as ho shoved along, 
“ By your leave, gentlemen ! ’’ with a significant 
emphasis of liis “ gentlemen." Another man 
said to his neighbour, “ The bread’s fine, Joe; 
hut the sleep, isn’t that plummy ? " Some few, 
I say, seemed merry enougli, but that is easily 
accounted for. Their present object was at- 
tained, and your real professional vagabond is 
always happy by that — for a forgetfulness of 
the past, or an indifference to it, and a reck- 
lessness as to the future, are the piimaiy 
elements of a vagrant’s enjoyment. Those who 
liad tickets were of course subjected to no fur- 
ther examination, unless by the surgeon sub- 
sequently; but all the new candidates for 
admission — and the officers kept admitting 
fresh batches as they were instmeted —were 
not passed before a I'igid examinaj^on, when 
a ticket for three nights was given to each 
fresh applicant On the hand, as 

you enter the building, is the '^ce. The 
assistant-superintendant sits bHiore a large 


lodger, in which he ent^ers every name and 
description. His questions to every fresh 
candidate are : — Your name ? " “ How old 

are you?" “"WHiat trade?" “How do you 
live (if no trade)?" “Where did you sleep 
last night ? " “ To what parish do you be- 
long ? " In order to answer these questions, 
each fresh applicant for admission stands before 
the door of the office, a portion of the upper 
division of the door being thrown open. 
Whilst I was present, thci*e was among a 
portion of the male applicants but little hesi- 
tation in answering the inquiries glibly and 
in'omptly. Otiicrs answered reluctantly. The 
answers of some of the hoys, especially the 
Irish hoys, were curious. “Where did you 
.sh‘ep last night ? " “ Well, then, sir, I sleep 
walking al)out the streets’ all night, and very 
cowld it wass Another lad W'as asked, 

after he had stated his name and age, how 
he lived ? “ 1 beg, or do anything," he an- 
swered. “ What’s your parish ?” “Ireland." 
(Several pronounced their parish to be the 
“county Corruk.’’) “ Have you a father here? ’’ 
“ H(3 died before wo left Ireland." “ How 
did you get here, then ? " “I came with my 
motluir.” “Well, and where’s she?" “She 
died after we came to Kngland.’’ So the 
cliild had tlxo streets for a stepmother. 

Some, of the women were as glib and sys- 
tematic in ibeir answers as the men and 
boysf Otliers were much abashed. Among 
the glih-tongued women, there seemed no 
sharaefacedness. Some of the women ad- 
loitted here, liowever, have acquitted thein- 
solvt‘S well when provided (through charitable 
institutions) with situations. The absence of 
shame whicli I have remarked upon is the 
moi’c notJiblc, because these women wore ques- 
tioned by men, "wilh other mim standing by. 
Some of the women w'ere good-looking; and 
when asked how old they were, they answered 
at on(ie, and, judging by their appearance, 
never understated their years. Many I should 
have pronmmeed younger than they stated. 
Vanity, ovcnw’ith silliness and pi’ettii^ss, does 
not seem to exist in their utter destitution. 

All the regular processes having been 
observ(‘d (and the women have a place for 
their ablutions after the same fashion as 
tlie men), the applicants admitted enter 
their several wards. The women’s ward is 
at the top of the building. It supplies ac- 
commodation, or berths, for 95 women in an 
apartment 35 yai’ds in length and 0 in width. 
At one corner of this long chamber, a few 
steps load doAvn to what is called “ the nursery," 
wliieh has 30 berths* Most of these berths 
may be described as' double, and are large 
enough to accommodate a mother and her 
children. The cliildren, when I saw them, 
were gambolling about in some of the berths 
as merry as children elsewhere, or perhaps 
merrier, for they were experiencing the un- 
wonted luxuries of warmth and food. The 
matron can supply these women and tlieur 
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children with gruel at her discretion ; and it 
appeared to be freely given. Some who had 
children seemed to be the best of all there in 
point of physiognomy. They had not, gene- 
rally, the stolid, stupid, indifferent, or shame- 
less look of many of the other women ; it was 
as though the motherly feeling had somewhat 
humanized them. Some of the belter sort of 
women spoke so low as to be hardly audible. 
Among them were, indeed, many decent-look- 
ing females. 

* The men’s wards are the Chapel Ward (for 
tlie better sort of persons), containing 90 
bertlis, one line being ranged 2 berths (loc}) ; 
the Lower Ward, containing 120 berths ; the 
Boys' Word, conttuning 00 berths; an<l the 
Straw Loft, 40. There is a walk alongside tlie 
berths in each ward. ^ "What is called tlie Boys’ 
Ward is not confined to boys : it used to be so, 
but they were found so noisy that they 
could no longer be allowed a separate apart- 
ment. They ai’e now scatterctl through the 
several wards 'with th(5 men, tlie officers ar- 
ranging them, and varying the an aiigeraents 
as they consider best. Before there can bo 
any retirement to rest, each man, omaii, and 
chilcl must be examined by a surgeon. Whilst 
I was present, a young assistant conducted 
the investigation in a careful, yet kindly and 
gentlemanly manner. Jiuleed, I was niiudi 
struck with the symjmthy aiitl gentlomss he 
displayed ; and it was (‘^idcntfroul the respc.ct 
of the people, that Idudnoss and consideration 
are the very qualities to impress and control 
the class ho has to deal with. All altticted 
with cutaneous disorders (and thcae wore hut 
fi.ve men so afflicted) were lodged ajiart from 
the others. Bronchitis and rheumatism arc 
the prevalent disorders, occasioned by thefr 
exposure to the weather, and their frequent 
insufliciency of food. Ninety per cimt of 
them, I was told hyMr. Gay, the intoUigont 
surgeon of the establishment, might have 
coughs at some periods, but of that they 
thought nothing. Women advanced in preg- 
nancy, and men with any serious (espccialiy 
any infeeftious) ailment, are not peimitted to 
sleep in the Kefuge ; hut the institution, if 
they have been admitted, finds tliem lodgings 
elsewhere. 

Each person admitted receives in the even- 
ing half-a-pound of the best bread. Every 
child has tibe same allowance. If a woman 
be admitted "with four children, she receives 
two half-pounds of bread — a half-pound for 
every one, no matter if one be at the breast, us 
is not unfrequently the case. The same 
quantity of bread is given in the mornings. 
In the night that I was present, 430 were ad- 
mitted, and consequently (including the even- 
ing and morning allowances), 430 lbs. of 
bread were disposed of. On Sundays, when 
Divine Service is celebrated by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, three half-pounds of 
bread and three ounces of cheese arc distri- 
buted to each inmate, children and babies 


included. I witnessed a number of young 
men eating tlie bread administered to thorn. 
They took it -vAth a keen appetite; notliing 
was heard among them but the champing of 
the teeth, as they chewed large mouthfuls of 
the food. 

The berths, botli in the men’s and women’s 
wards, are on the ground, and divided one 
from another only by a wooden partition 
about a foot Mgh; « similar partition is at 
the head and feet ; so that in all the wtu*ds it 
looks as if there were a series of coffins arranged 
in long catacombs. Tliis burial-like aspect is 
the more striking when the inmates ore all 
usleej), as they were, with the rarest excep- 
tions, when I walked round at ten o’clock at 
night. Each sleeper has for covering a lai’ge 
basil (dressed slieep-skin), biich as cobblers 
use Ibi’ aprons. As they ho in long rows, in 
the most proibuiid reyiose, with these dark 
bi*own wra])pers about them, they present the 
uniform look and arrangement of a long fine 
of mummies. Each bed in the cofiin, or 
trough -like division, is made of waterproof 
cloth, stnlled with hay, made so as to he 
easily cleaned. It is soft and pleasant to the 
touch. Formerly the beds were plain straw, 
but the present plan has been in use for seven 
years. In tliis Kefuge only tliree men have 
died since it was establisbed, thirty years ago. 
One fell d(‘ad at the sink-sionii wliile washing 
himself; tlio other two were found dead in 
their berths during tlie prevalence of tho 
chohua. 

Eveiy part of the building was scnipu- 
lously clean. On the first niglit of tbo open- 
ing, the matron selects from the women who 
have sought an asylum tliere, three, who are. 
engaged for the season to do tbo household 
woik. Tliis is done during the day when the 
inmates are absent. All must leave by eight 
in the inoniing,tbe doors being open for their 
departiu’e at five, in case any wish to quit c'arly 
— as some do fur the chance of a job at 
Covent-gardi'ii, Farriiigdon,or any of tho early 
markets. The three women-helpers receive 
7s. a- week each, the half of that sum being paid 
them in money every Saturday, and the other 
half being retained and given to each of them, 
in a round sum, at the closing of the Kefuge. 
The premises in which this accommodation to 
the houseless is now siqiplied were fonnerly a 
hat manufactory on a largo scale; but tlio 
lath and plaster of tlie ceilings, and the par- 
titions, have been removed, so that what was 
a suite of apartments on one floor is now 
a long ward. Tim raftci*s of the ceilings art’ 
minutely whitewashed, as ^arc the upright 
beams used in the construction of the several 
rooms before the place was applied to its 
present charitable end. Those now fire in the 
nature of pillars, and add to the catacomb-like 
aspect that I have sjiokcn of. In ditferoiit 
parts of each word arc very largo grates, in 
which bright fires are kept glowing and crack- 
ling; and as these are lighted some time before 
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the hour of opening, the place has a warmth 
and cosiness which must be very grateful to 
those who have encountered t^e cold air all 
the day, and perhaps all the night before. 

In order to arrive at a correct estimate as to 
the number of the really poor and houseless who 
availed themselves of the establishment (to 
afford nightly shelter to whom the refuge was 
originally instituted by the benevolent founder, 
]\Ij\ Hick, the City maco-bearer) I consulted 
witli tijc superintendent as to tbe class of per- 
sons he found most generally seeking refuge 
there. These were — among the men — mostly 
'labourers out. of work— agricultural, railway, 
and dock; discharged artisans, chiefly carpcii- 
and painters; sailors, either east n^\ay or 
Avidiout their registry tickets; broken-down 
tradesmen, clerks, shopmen, and errand-boys, 
■who either through illness or inislbrtunc bad 
l)eeu deprived of their situations; and, above 
iUl, Irish immigrants, who had been slanged 
out. of their own country, Ikj con- 

sidered the really deserving portion of the 
inmates for whom the institution %vaH dcsiginnl. 
Among the females, the bettor and largest 
fir. s of ))oor were needlewomen, Kcrvaucs, 
charwomen, gardenwoinon, sellers of lacfs in 
the street, and occasionally a h('ggar-^\(mlful. 
Ihuler his guidamjo I selected sncli us ap- 
})ear(‘d the most, imnitorious among the classes 
he liad enunieraUMl, and now subjoin the 
stahunents of a poition of the number. 

The flvst of the Ijoiiseh'ss that I saw was a 
railway navigator. lie was a fine, stonily- 
built fellow, with a fresh-coloured open coun- 
tenance, and flaxen hair — indeed, altogetfiera 
splendid specimen of the Saxon labourer, lie 
was habited in a short blue smockfrock, yellow 
in pari,s with clay, and lie wore the heavy high 
hxce-iip boots, so chai'acteristic of the trilie. 
'J'hese were hui’st, and almost soleless with 
long wear. 

The poor fellow told tlie old story of tlie 
labourer compelled to squander the earnings at 
the public-house of liis master: — 

“ 1 have been a navvy for about eighteen 
years. Tlie first work that I done was on the 
Manchester and Liveipool. T was a lad then. 
I used to grease the railway waggons, and got 
about Is. ()^f. a-dny. There we had a tommy- 
shop, and we had to go there to get our bit. of 
victuals, and they used to cliarge us an extra 
priiic. The next place I had after that was on 
the London and Brummagem. There I went 
as horse-driver, and had 2s. 6rf. a-day. Things 
was dear then, and at the tommy-shop they was 
much dearer; for there was tommy- shops on 
eveiy line then ; indeed every contractor 
and sub-contractor had his shop that ho forced 
his men to deal at, or else he wouldn’t have 
them in his employ. At the tommy-shop we 
was charged half as much again as We should 
have had to pay elsewhere ; and it'fl the same 
now, wherever these tommy-sho^ is. IVhat 
the contractors, you see, can’t zaf&d out of Uie 
company, they fleeces out of men. Well, 


sir, I worked on that line tlirough all tho 
different contracts till it was finished: some- 
times I was digging, sometimes shovelling. 1 
was mostly at work at open cuttings. AH this 
time I was getting from 2s. 6d. to lls. and 
Jls. l)d. a-day; that was the top price; and if 
I’d had the ready-money to lay out myself, I 
could have done pretty well, and maybe have 
put a penny or two by against a rainy day : 
but the tomray-sJiop and the lodging-house 
look it all out of ns. You see, the tommy- 
shop found us in beer, and they would let u» 
drink away all our earnings there if we pleased, 
and when pay-time came w'e should have 
nothing to take. If we didn’t oat and drink at 
the tomniy-sliop we should have no work. Of 
an evening, we went to the tommy-i^hop after 
the drink, and they’d keep^ drawing beer for us 
there as lon^ as we’d have anything coming 
to us next pay-day (we were paid every fort- 
niglil,and sometimes eveiy month), and when 
wc had drunk away all that would be coming 
to us, why they’d turn us out. The contractor, 
who keeps these tommy-shops, is generally ii 
gentleiuan, a man of great property, who 
takes some lour, five, or seven lengths to do. 
Well, with suc.li goings on, in course there 
Avasn’t no chance in the world for us to saAc a 
Imlfpenm. We had a sick fund among onr- 
seh'es, hut our masters never cared nothing 
about us faith er than Avhat. they could get out 
of us at their tommy-shops. They Avere dca er 
satisfied if a man didn't spend all his money 
with them ; if avc had a penny to take at the 
month’s end, they didn’t like it ; and now the 
half of us lias to walk about and starve, or beg, 
or go to the union. After I left the Brum- 
iiiagom line, I Aveni on to the Great Western, 
1 wont to Avork at Maidenhead. There it ivas 
on the same system, and on the same rules — 
the poor man being fleeced and made drunk 
by his master. Sometimes the contractor 
would lot the Avork out to some sub-contractor, 
and he, aftor themcn had Avorked for a month, 
Avould run away, and Ave should never sec tlic 
colour of his money. After the Great Western, 
I Avent into Laneashii’e, on the Manchester 
and Oldham hvaiich. I started there to Avork 
at nights, and there I worked a month for the 
contractors, Avhen they Aveiit bankrupt, and 
Ave never received a farthing but what we had 
got out of the tommy-shop. Well, I came 
away from there, and got on to the London 
and Brighton, and I worked all up and down 
that, saving the tunnels ; and it was the same 
there — the tommy-shop and imposition was 
wherever we Avent. Well, from there Iweni 
on to the London imd Dover. It was monthly 
payments on that. There, too, I worked fur 
a month, when tlie sub-contractor runned 
away with all the men's money— 900/., sir, it 
were calculated.. After that another party 
took it, and it was the same all the way up 
and down — the tommy-shop and beer as 
much as we liked, on credit. Then I went on 
to the London and Cambridge, and there it 
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was* the same story over and over again, 
al5out this time, railway work began to get 
slack, and then farmers’ work was slack too ; 
and you see that made things worse for 
the navvies, for all came to look for dmploy- 
ment on the railroads. Tliis is about seven 
years ago. After that some more fresh linci 
started throughout Lancasliire and Yorkshire, 
and trade being bad in them parts, all the 
weavers applied for work on tho railways, and 
the regular navvies had a hard time of it then. 
But we managed to get on somehow — kept lin- 
gering on — till about three years agone, when 
trade got a little bit bettei'. That was about the 
time when things was very dear, and our 
wages was rose to 3s. Od. a*da>'.: tliey’d been 
only 2s. (id. and 3s. before that ; njul wc did 
much better when oi7,r pay was increased, b(‘- 
cansG we hadtheready-nionoy then, and tlierc 
was no tommy-shops that summer, for the 
company wouldn’t have them on that line. At 
the end of that year tho work was all stopped, 
on account of the Chartist rising, and tlicn 
there was hundreds of men walking about 
begging their bread from door to door, with 
nothing to do. After this, (that’s tw’o years 
ago, the backend of this year,) i went to work 
on the London and York. Here we liad only 
2s. 9d. a-day. and wc had only lour days* w'ork 
in the w'eek to do besides ; and then there 
‘was a tommy-shop, where we were forced to 
get our victuals and drink : so you see we were 
very bad off then. I stopped on this line (for 
work was very scarce, and I thought myself 
lucky to have any) till last spring. Then all 
the work on it stopped, and I dare say 2000 
men were thrown out of employ in ono day. 
They were all starving, the heap of them, or 
next door to it. I went away from there over 
to the Brummagem and Boechley branch line. 
But there 1 found things almost as bad as 
what T left before. Big, strong, able-bodied 
men were working for Is. 8^/. a-day, and from 
that to 2s. : tliat was the top price; for wages 
had come down, you see, about one-half, and 
little or no work to do at that price ; and tommy- 
shop and beer, sir, as before, out of the little 
we did get. The great cause of our wages 
being cut down was through the work being so 
slack in the country ; ev<‘ryhody was flocking 
to them parts for employment, and tho con- 
tractors, seeing a quantity of men walking 
backwards and fonv'ards, dropped the wages ; 
if one man wouldn’t w ork at the price, there 
was hundreds ready to do it. Besides, pro- 
visions was very cheap, and the contractors 
knew we. could live on less, and do their work 
quite as well. Whenever provisions goes down 
our wages does, too ; but when they goes up, 
the contractors is very slow in rising them. 
You see, when they find so many men walking 
about witliout work, the masters have got 
the chance of the poor man. Three year 

agone this last printer — I think it was ’46 

provisions was high and wages was good; and 
HI the summer of the very same year, food got ' 


cheap again, and our wages di’opped from 
35. 6rf. to 3s. and 25. 9rf. Tho fall in our 
wages took pl^e immediately the food got 
cheaper. The contractors said, as we could 
live for less, we must do tlio work for less. I 
left the Brummagem and Beechley line, about 
two months before the Christmas before last, 
and then I came to Coponhagen-fiolds, on the 
London and York — ^Iho London end, sir ; and 
there i w^as till last ^tai’ch, wdien we were all 
paid oft', about 000 on us ; and I went back to 
Barnet, and there 1 worked till the lust seven 
weeks, and had 2s. Od. a-dny for what, four 
years ago, 1 had 3s. 0</. for; and 1 could only 
Imve ilii'oe or four days’ work in the week 
l)ien. Whilst I was there, I hurted luy 
l<‘g, and was laid up a month. I lived 
all that time on charity; on what tho 
chaps would come and give me. One would 
give a shilling, another sixpence, another a 
shilling, just as they could spare it; and poorly 
they could do that, God kiu)wsl 1 couldn’t 
declare on to the sick fund, because I hadn’t 
no bones broken. Well, when 1 como to look 
for work, and that's three weeks agone, when 
t couM get about again, tho work was all 
stopped, and I tiouldu’t get none to do. Then 
1 como to London, and I’ve looked all about 
for a job, and I can’t And nothing to do. I 
went to a Jodging-honsc iu the Borough, and 
1 sold all my things — sliovel and grafting-tool 
md all, to jiav(‘ a meal of food. When all my 
things was gone, I didn’t know where to go. 
Ono of my mates tokl mo of this Bel’uge, and I 
have been here two nights. All that I have 
had to eat since then is the bread night and 
Homing tluy gives us here. This will be tho 
last night 1 shall luuo to stop hero, and after 
that I don’t know what 1 shall do. There’s 
no railway work — that is, there’s none to speak 
of, seeing the thousands of men that’s walking 
about with nothing to do, and not knowing 
where to lay their heads. Jf I could get any 
interest, I should lilce to go away as an emi- 
grant. L shouldn’t like to he sent out of my 
native coimtry ns a rogue and a vagahone ; hut 
I’m tired of stopping lu^re, and if I can’t get 
away, why X must g<) home and go to tho 
parish, and it’s luu'd for a young man that’s 
willing and able like me to work, and bo forced 
to want because he can’t get it. I know there 
is thousands — ^thousands, sir, like I am — 1 
know there is, in the very same condition as X 
am at this moment : yes, 1 know there is.” [Tliis 
ho said with very great feeling and emphasis.] 
“ We are all starving. Wo ai’e all willing to 
work, but it ain’t to be had. This country is 
getting very bad for labour ; it’s so overrun 
with Irish that tho Englishman hasn’t a 
chance in his own land to live. Ever since I 
was nine years old I’ve got my own living, but 
now I’m dead boat, tliough I’m only twenty- 
ugbt next August.” 

The next man to whom T spoke was tall 
and hale-looking, except that his features were 
pinched, and his eyes had e dull lack-lustre 
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lonl:, common to men suffering* from cold and 
hunj^cr. His dress was a cotu'sp jackei, fustian 
tronsers, and coarse, hard.w<|m shoes. He 
tjpoK'c wtlioiit any veiy provincial accent. 

“ I nm now forty-eight, and have been a 
.. fnnn-laboiu’cr all my life. I am a single man. 
When I was a hoy of twelve, J was put to dig, 
or fioo after the birds, or break clods, or an}'- ! 
thing, on a farm at Croland, in Lancashire, 
i 1 had very little school before that, and can 
I neitlier read nor write. I was then living 
I with my parents, potir people, who worked on 
1 the land whenever they cotild get a day's 
I* >vork. We had to live very bard, but at hay 
and harvest limes we liad meat, and lived 
I l)elter. Iliad a-week as a boy. Wlien 1 
grew up to fourteen 1 left home. I thought 
my father didn’t use me well : perhaps it was 
my own fault. I might base been a bad boy; 
but he was severe when be did begin Avitb me, 
though ho was generally quiet. AVlien his 
])assion was up, llierc was no bearing it. Any- 
Jiow, J startoil into the world at fourteen to do 
the best f could for myself — to make my for- 
tune if 1 could. Since then, 1 have had v;ork 
in all sorts of counties ; Midland counties, 
lirincipally. Wlimi a boy, T got employment 
readily enough at bird-scaring, or liaj'-making; 

I but 1 soon greiv uj), and took a man’s plac«> 
\er} early, and 1 could tlien do any kind of 
farmer's work, except ploughing or seeding. 
They haA'e men on piu'pO'<e for that. Farm 
work was far belter in my younger days than 
It ih now. J'’or a week, when hired by the day, 

I I never get more tlian 15.?., regular work. For 
! taken work ( liy the job), I liavo made ns mucli 
I as 1‘4?. in a Aveek; that is, in reaping and 
I ^no\^ing, when 1 could drop on such jobs in a 
j (liflicult season, Avben the AV(*ather A\'as uncer- 
I tain. I talk of good times. The last good 
j job I bad Avas three years ago, come next 
j summer. Now I should bo glad to get 9?. 

I ii.Ave(*k, constant Avork ; anything but AA’bnt 
; I’jii doing iioAv. As I Avent about from place 
1 to ]>lace, Avorking for farmers, I generally 
I lodgeil at the shcplierds’ bouses, or at some 
I labourer's. 1 never Avas in a lodging-house 
Avben I Avas in Avoj’k, only Avhen money runs 
i loAV one must have shelter. At some lodging- 
j houses I’vc had a good foather-bed; (jllicrs of 
I them are bad enough : the best, I tliiiik, are 
j in Norfolk, 1 have saved a bit of money 
! several times — indeed, year after year, until | 
I the last three or four years ; but Avhat I saved 
! in ibo summer, Avent in the a\ inter. In some 
i summers, I could save nothing. It’s Iioav the 
I season comes. I never cared for drink. I’ve 
i done middling till those last two seasons. 

1 My health aaos good, to be sure; but Avhcu a 
I man’s in houltli bis appetite is good also; and 
Avlion I’m at regular Avork I don’t cat half so 
iniudi as Avhon I’m knocking about idle, and j 
I get hold of a meal. I often liave to make up 
' for three or four days tlion. The last job 1 
I had was six Aveeks before Christmas, at Boston, 

I iu Lincolnshire. I couldn’t make 1«. Cd. a-day 

I 


on account of the woatlicr. 1 had 18«., how- 
GA'er, to start with, and I went on the roatl, | 
not standing for a straight road, but going j 
Avhei’e I heard there was a chance of ft job, up I 
(>r down a.nj'where, here or there, but there j 
Avas always the same ansAver, * Nobody wanted i 
— no work for their own constant men.* I 
Avas so beat out as soon ns ray money was 
done— and it lasted ten days--that I parted 
AA'ith my things one by one. First my Avaist- 
coat, then my stockings (three pair of Ciem), 
then three shirts. I got tls. 4d. for three shirts, i 
and 6d. a pair foi; my stockings. My clothes ' 
Avere done, and I parted Avith ray }»ocket-knifo i 
for 2d., and Arith my ’bacco-box for l^d. j 
After I left Boston, 1 got into Leicestershire, | 
and Avas at Cambridge, and IVisbeach, and j 
Lynn, and Norwich; aivl I heard of a Job 
among briekmakt'rs at Loav Eastlirop, in 
Suflolk, butrit Avas no go. The weatlier was 
against it, too. It was Avhen the snoAv set in. 
And llien 1 thought 1 Avould come to London, 
as God in bis goodness might send me some- | 
thing to do. I never meant anything slinking. | 
I’m only happy Avhen I’m at. Avork, but lu re J 
am dostituti'. Some days as I Avalked u]) j 
I bad nothing to eat. At others I got half- 
peniiii^.s or pennies from men like myself tbet 
J .saw at Avork. I’A'e giA'cn shillings away tliot 
A\ay myself at times. Sometimes I had to 
take to the road, but I’m a very poor beggar. * 
^Vhen I got to liOudon I Avas a strangei*, and 
lodged hero the lirst night— tluit’s aAveekago. 

A policeman sent me. here. I’vi' tiled every 
day to get work — labonring-w'ork for builders, 
or about manure-carts, or miything like that, 
us there’s no farming in Loudon, but got 
none; so but for this })laco I had atarviMl. 
When tbisplaci* is closed I must tramp iiiio 
the country. There are very many farin- 
labourers now going from farm to farm, aiul 
town to tOAA*n, to s(‘ek Avork, more than ever L 
saAv befor<\ I don’t knoAv that the reguliir 
farm-AVorkinen come so much to London. As 
I travelled up from Suffolk I lay rough often 
enough. I got into stables, or any iilnci's. 
Such places as this save many a man’s life. 

It’s saved mine, for I might have been found 
dead in tlie street, as 1 didn’t knoAV Avbero 
to go.” 

This man appeared to mo to be a very 
decent character. 

The lai’go number of Irish found among 
the inmates of these establishments is one of 
the peculiar features of the Kefuges. By the 
returns aboA C given, it Avill be seen that tlio.v 
constitute more than one-half of the total 
apidicants. Such being the fact, I selected 
two from the more decent, as types of the 
bettor class of immigrants, and subjoin their 
narratives. 

One of these men had a half-shrcAvd, haJi- 
stolid look, and was clad in very dirty fustian. 

His beard was some days old, and he looked 
ill-fod and wretched. His' children — for lu' 
had two boys with liim, ten and twelve y^aiv^ 
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old--were shoi^less, their white skins being a August, i I came to better my living. I 
consist to their dirty dress, as the former tilled a poitiomof land in Ireland. It was I 
appeared through the holes in their jackets. 30/. a-year rent, and forty acres. That was in i 
They looked on with a sort of vacant wonder, the county Cork, parish of Kihneen. I rented 
motionless, and without a word. The father the land of a middleman, and he was very ^ 
said : — ^ severe. My family and 1 couldn’t live under 

Tve boen knocking about in England those him. I hatl a wife and three children. We 
four years from place to place. I’m tolling all c-ame to England, frojii Cork to Bristol. 1 
you the truth, sir. [This he often repeated.] I kept a little substantje hack to pay my way to 
came here to betthor myself, to knock out England. The voyage cost Erom Bristol 
something hettherj but I wish to God I’d 1 wont to Cardiff, as I got no work at Bristol. ! 
been buried before I buried my wife and At Cardiff I worked on the railway at 2jf. (i</. j 
children. I do, indeed, sir. I was a labourer a-day. I did well for a couple of • months. 1 
in Ireland, working in fanns and gardcuis lor wouid like to continue at tliut, or at h, a-dny 
anybody. My wages warn’t much, only 3.«. bore, better than iji Ireland thtvse timt'S. J 
a- week, and my datal house (that is, a house worked in Cardiff town Avith a hncklayiT, ' 
rent-free), and two meals of Aictuiils a-day, after I’d done on the railway, at l^-s. a-week. • 
sometimes ’tulies and milk for meals, and I next year had a I welveinontli’s work, on and i 
sometimes ‘tatios and fish, and sometimes — off, with a farmer near Bristol, at 10.s. a-Aveck, | 
aye, often- 7 -‘taties and nothing. IMy Avife and and was still plenty comfortable. I made fon | 
me, and .four children, came from Cork — it London iit the liay-harvest. I had a little ■ 
Avas in the county Cork 1 liA'ed — to Wales, money to start Avilh, but I got mo hay-Avork, 

I don’t knoAV the name of the part; theyVe only atrillo of Avork at the Books. In corn- 
such queer names there ; siu*e, then, they have, harvest, near Brighton, I Avorked for six weeks, 
sir. It cost mo half-a-crown a-piece for the making lO.s. an acre for cutting Avh eat by inece- 
six of us. 1 raised the money partly by AA'ork, and 7.s'. for outs, and for any day's 
digging up a garden I had, and selling Avlial work. 1 niudo 4/. altogetlier. I got hack to ' 
stuff there Avas, and tli<i rest was made up by London Avith 40 a\ I could get no AVork at all, , 
the farmers in the neighbourhood giving their hut five days’ work at a stone-yard, at 1«. a-doy. i 
)h/. or Orf. a-piece to me, so that I might lave. I sold a ft^Av things in the stri*els, oranges and ' 
r Avasii’t on tlie poor-law rate, hut 1 soon might, apples; so did my t^ife. It helped to keep 
When I got to Wales, I liad only (id. left. I us. All Avas gone at lust, so I got iulieroAvith 
Avent to the AvorkhouM' for a night’s lodging, to one child (a fine hoy). My Avife’s got three 
be sure — Avliat else? I started next day lor AAuth her. She’s in a lodging in Gray’s-inn- 
Londou Aviih my Avife and cldldren, begging as lane. She's staning, I’m afraid; but slie 
AYO came, and going from Avorkliouse to work- wished me to come in here Avith the child, us 
house; and very badly avo got along. It I could do nothing at niglit-timo. I don't 
tluiNhed a fortnight to got to London. When knoAV hoAv many cumo over about the time I 
Ave got to London (that’s about four years did. The gentry give poor men money, or did 
agone) Ave got Avork at pcas-picking, my give it to them, to hcnil them over here, to free 
wife and me, in the gardens about. That the land from its expenses.” 
is for the summei'. In tlie Avinlcr Ave sold To complete the ]>icturc of this Irish desti- 
oranges in the streets Avhile she IWed, and tiition, I add the folloAving. 

Ave had nothing from the parishes. I can’t One AA'rctched creature liad come to the 
complain of the living till this time, sir; it Befugc Avith lier four cliildren. She hei’self 
was better than I know in Ii’cland. I don’t was habited in a large blue clotli cloak, her 
knoAV Avhat we got, she managed all. Last toes were through the end of her shoes, and 
autumn we Avciitinto the hop county, to Ellis's her goAvn clung tight to her limbs, iidling that 
farm. I don’t knoAv the town nearest; and she AA^as utterly destitute of under clothing, 
there my Avife and two children died of the In her arms she c.'irricd an infant, ronml 
cholera at the farm. The three of them Avhich wen' Avound some old Avoollen rags. As 
wern’t a week ill. The parish kept them and the little tiling sucked at its mother’s Imust, ' 
buried them. Since that I’ve been Averse off it breatheil so hard tiuit it needed no words to 
than ever, and will always be worse off than tell of its long exposure to the (iold. Though 
ever, for Ive lost a good Avife. Since her the mother Avas Indf-clad, still there avus the 
death I jobbed about in the country, living little bit of clean net inside tlie old rusty straw ' 
very boro, me and the children, till the frost bonnet. The children Avere respectively ele\ on , 
came, and then wo came to London. ^I Avas six, and three years old. The eldest (a gi»od- 
knocldng about fur a fortnight, and begged a looking grey-eyed girl, avIio stood Avith her 
litUe; but sorrow a much I got by that. How forefinger in her mouth, half simple) Avas | 
did I know of this place ? Muslia, all the covered Avith a tattered plaid shaAvl. This, at 
neighbours know about it.” her mother’s bidding, she drew from her 

The younger man, who was tall and shoulder with an o.stentation of poverty, to 
punt, more intelligent than the other, and show that what had before appeared a gown 

less squalid in his appearance, said: beneath was nothing more than a bombazine 

“I have been in England two years in petticoat. On herfeet Averc a pair of wnineii’g j 
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old fashionable shoes, tied on with stiing. 
Tlieae had been given in charity to her by a 
servant a week back. The n^t child— a boy 
— laughed as I looked at him, and seemed, 
though only six years old, to have been made 
prematurely “knowing” by his early street 
education. He put out his foot as he saw my 
eye glance downward to his shoes, to show mo 
that lie had one boot and one shoe on. He 
was clad in all kinds of rags, and held in his 
hand n faded velvet (?ap. The youngest boy 
was almost a dwarf. He was three years old, 
but so stunted that he seemed scoi’ce half that 
ago, 

“I come from the county of Oorrnk, the 
worst and tl)o poorest part of it — yes, indeed, 
sir, it is,” said the woman ; “ and the giutle- 
mon know that I do. When I Jiad it to do, I 
manufactured- at flax and wool. I knit and 
sewed, to be sure I did; but God Almighty 
Avas plaz(vl to dt^piive mo of it. It Avas there 
1 was luaiTiod. My husband Avas a niinei’. 
Distress and want, and huriger and poA^erty — 
nothing else — druv us to tliis counthry. It 
Avas the will of God — glory he to his holy 
and hlessod name I — to fail the ’taties. To 
ho sure, I couldn’t dig one out of the ground 
not fit to ate. We livi'd on ’taties, and 
milk, and fish, and egg.s. W'o used to haA’o 
bins then. And the mining failed, too; 
and the captains came over here. Yes, to 
ho sure ; for hero they lived, sir. Yes, sir, 
indeed ; and I could tell you that I UR(‘d to be 
eight days — yos, that I did — before I could 
get one lia’porth to ate — barring the wather T 
hoil(?d and drank to keep the life in myself 
aud children. It was Doci^r O’Donovan that 
paid for our passage. When ho see all the 
hunger, and distress, and want — yes, indeed, 
sir — that 1 went through, he gave a letther tx) 
the starae-packet oflice, and then they brought 
mo and ray three childer over. Jt was here 
that this hahy was horrun. My husband was 
liere before me, he was, about si'ven or eight 
months. Ho hadn’t sent mo any money, for 
ho couldn’t a penny. TTe wrote home to see 
if I lived, for he didn’t think 1 lived ; and tlien 
1 showed the letther to Dr. O’Donovan. My 
Juisband nivor got a day’s work since he carac 
over ; indeed, he couldn’t give the childer their 
l»reakfast the next morning after they came. 
1 came to London-bridge, and met my husband 
there. Well, indeed, that is nearly three years 
agone. Oh, thin, I had notliing to do since 
Imt what little we done at the harvest. It was 
tin weeks before Christmas that 1 came over, 
and I don’t know what month it was, for I 
don’t read or Avrite, you know. Oil, thin, in- 
deed, we liad to live by begging from that up 
to harvest time. I had to beg for him sooner 
than lot him die with the hunger. He didn’t 
do any work, but he’d be glad of a sixpence 
he’d earn. He'd rather have it that way than 
if he’d begged tin pound — it would be more 
plisure. Never a day’s work could he get; 
and many beside him. Oh, Lord, there is 


many, sir. He never does anything but at the 
harvest-time, and then he works at raping the 
corrun. I know nothing else that he does ; 
and I bind the shaves afther him. Why, in- 
deed, we get work then for aboitt a fortnight 
or three weeks — it don’t howld a month. Oh 
no, sir, no ; how could my children do any- 
thing, but as fast as we’d earn it to ate it ? I 
declare I don’t know how much we’d make a- 
Aveek then. They got only eight sliillings an 
acre last year for it. 1 declare t don’t know 
what we made ; but Avhatevcr we had, Ave 
hadn’t two shillings laving it. Ah, indeed, 1 
had to heg all the rest of my time. My hus- 
band doesn’t hog — I’ll tell you the thrutli. 
'Ihe thrulh is the best. When he has e’er a 
penny, he tries to sell a»^andful of oranges ; 
and, indeed, J)e had to lave oft’ silling, for lie 
couldn't bu/ lialf a hundred of ’em to sill 
hack. Ho done pritty Avell Avheii the onions 
were in season, he did, sir; hut there’s so 
many silling oranges, he can’t sill one of ’em. 
Now he does nothing, for ho has nothing to 
reach half a hundred of liinons with, and that 
isn’t much. When I gets a pinny to pay for 
the lodgings, then Ave lodges and sleeps toge- 
ther; hut Avlieu f can’t, 1 must go about tins 
Avay Avith my eliildren. When 1 go out heg 
ging, he ivmains at home in the lodging 
house ; he has nothing else to do, sir, I al- 
ways go out with my childer; sure I couldn’l 
look at ’em die Avith hunger. Whi're’s the use 
of laving them witli the husband ; Avhat has 
he to give them ? Indeed, if 1 had left thorn 
last night with him, he couldn’t have give them 
as much as they’d put in their mouths onced. 
Indeed, 1 tolce them out in the eoAvhl to big 
with me to get a bit of victuals i’or ’em. Sure 
God knoAvs 1 can’t hilp it — lie Imows T can’t 
— glory be to his holy name ! Indeed, I have 
a part of the hrid I got here last night to 
carry to my poor husband, for 1 know ho 
wanted it. Oh, if I’m to go to the gallows, 
I’m telling you tluA thruth. Oh, to be sure, 
yes, sir; there’s many a one would give a hit 
to the childer when they wouldn’t to me— 
sure the world Imows that; and maybe the 
childer will get ha’pence, and that will pay my 
lodging or buy a loaf of brid for ’em. Oh, sii*, 
to he sure, you know I’d get more with all my 
little childer out than I would with one, and 
that’s the rason indeed. Yes, indeed, that’s 
why I take them out ! Oh, tlien, that's what 
you Avant to know ! Why, there’s some people 
wouldn’t believe I’d have so many. Maybe, 
some days I wouldn’t get a pinny, and maybe 
I’d git a shilling. I met a gintleman the other 
day that gave me a shilling together. I’d all 
my childer out A^th me then. The sister cfU’- 
ries the little fellow on her back, no more 
would he stop afther me nayther. Only tvdee 
Tve left him at home. Oh thin, indeed, he do 
3ry with the cowld, and often again Avith tlie 
hunger; and some of the people says to me 
it’s myself that makes him cry ; but thin, in- 
deed, it ain’t. Maybe Pve no home to give my 
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husband, xnaybe it’s at some union he slept 
last night. My husband niver goes bigging, 
he didn’t, sir— I won’t tell a lie — ^he didn’t, in- 
deed; but he Binds me out in the cowld, and 
in the wit, and in the hate, too : but tliin he 
can’t help it. He’s the best man that iver 
put a hat on his hid, and the kindest.” 

She persisted in asseverating this, being 
apparently totally incapable of perceiving the 
inhumanity of her husband’s conduct. 

• “ He don’t force in« — he don’t, indeed — ^but 
be sits idle at home while I go out. Ah, if 
you knew what I sufters ! Oli, yes, he’d rather 
work, if I'd got a guinea in gowld for liim to- 
night; and yesterday morning he prayed to 
Ood Almighty to put something in his way to 
give him a day’s wo.»k. 1 was in pnson onced 
for bigging. My children was taken away 
from mo, and sint to some uiifon. 1 don’t 
know the name of it. That was the time my 
husband was silling tlio limona. He niver 
came to spake for me when 1 was going to 
prison, and lie doesn’t know whether J’ln in 
prisin to-night. All, I beg your honour’s par- 
don, he would care, but he can’t help me. 1 
thought I*d ind my life in the prisin, for I 
wouldn’t be allowed to spake a word. The 
poor man, my husband, can’t help it. He was 


months >boforG), She had altogether what I 
may call n fa(kd look ; even her widow’s cap 
was limp and flat, and her look was miserably 
subdued. She said 

“ My husband was a journeyman shoemaker. 
Sometimes he would earn 20«. a-week ; but we 
were badly OS’, for he drank ; but he did not 
dl-uso me— not much. During his last illness 
wo raised bl, on a raflle for a silk handkerchief 
among the 'shoemakers, and 10s. from the 
Mendicity Society, and a few shillings from 
the clergyman of the parish. The trade 
buried him. I didn’t get Is. as his widow — 
only bl. to bury him ; but there was aiTears 
of rent to pay, and about a month after his 
death I hadn’t a farthing, and I took the 
cholera, and was eight days in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, tlio palish officers sending me there 
in a cab. I lived in furnished lodgings before 
that, and had nothing to call my own, wlion I 
had pawned my black for my husband. When 
I got out I Jielped a neighbour at shoe-binding. 
One time I have earned 15s. a-week at shoe- 

binding for , llegent-stroot. Now I can 

only com bs. with full work. I have seldom 
earned Bs. of late weeks. I had to leave my 
neighbour, because I felt that 1 was a burden, 
and was imposing upon her. I then had a 


niver counted lazy in his counthry ; but God 
Almighty plazed to deprive him of his work, 
and what can ho do?” 

The next was a rather tall and well-spoken 
woman of fifty-eight, 

“When I was young,” she said, “ I used to 
go out to day’s works, or charing, and some- 
times as a laundress. 1 went charing till five 
years ago, sometimes doing middling, often 
very badly, when 1 burst a blood-vessel in 
lifting a weight — a pail of water to fill a cop- 
per. I fell down all at once, and bled at the 
ears and nose. I was taken to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and wasthcie four months. When I 
came out, I took to sell things in the street. I 
could do nothing else. I have no friends in 
London — none in the world. Sometimes I 
picked up a Hving by seUing laces, and iron- 
holders, and memorandum -books, in the 6ity. 

I made the memorandum-books rtlyself 

penny books. The pincushions I made my- 
self. I never had anything fi:om my parish, 
or rather my husband’s— that’s Bristol. He 
was a bnoklayer, but I chared when he was 
out of work. He died eighteen years ago. I 
was kno^ by ladies and others in the City, 
who woiud sometimes give me a sixpence for 
a lace. I was working two months back —it 
was the general thanksgiving-day— when I was 
worl^g at a fishmonger’s in Gresham-street, 
and fell down the cellar stairs and broke mv 
arm. I was again three weeks in Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital I have been destitute ever 
fSf®- away with everything. A 

little qmlt IS all I have left, and that wotdd 
last night if I hadn’t got in here ” 

« ^ accosted was 

ft widow (her husband having died only a few 


shelter with a young woman I once lodged 
with, but I couldn’t stay there any longer. 
She was poor, and had nothing for me to do. 
So, on Saturday last, I had no work, no money, 
no friends, and I thought I would try and gel 
in here, as ano’thor poor woman had done. 
Hero I’ve had a shelter.” 

A pretty, pleasant- spoken young woman, 
very tidy in her poor attire, which was an old 
cloak wrapped close round her, to cover bor 
scanty ilress, gave me the following statement 
very modestly : — 

“I am twenty-two; my mother died six 
years ago ; my father I never knew, for I’m 
an unlawful child. My mother had a small 
income from my father, and kept me at school. 
I can’t oven guess who my faihor wa.s. I am 
an only child. 1 was taken from school to 
wait upon my mother ; veiy kind indeed she 
was to me, hut she died in three weeks after 
I came from scliool. She’d been in a con- 
sumption for six years; she fretted sadly 
about me. She never tol(^ me 1 was an un- 
lawful child. My aunt, my mother’s sister, 
told me one day afteiwards. My mother 
always said my father lived in the country. I 
loved my mother, so I seldom spoke of my 
father, for she would say, ‘ I don’t wish to hear 
about him.’ There was nothing for mo at my 
mother’s death, so I put myself to learn fancy- 
box -making for grocers and pastrycooks, for 
their sweetmeats, and for scents. My aunt 
assisted me. She is now poor, and n widow, 

I could never earn more than 3«. or 4s. a-week 
at box-making, the pay is so bad. I lived this 
way for four or five years, lodging with my 
aunty ftnd giving her all I earned, and sho 
kept me for it. I then went to leai*n the 
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IMar intosli coat-making. I wont into lodgings, 
in}' uuiit being unable to help me any longer, as 
at my uncle’s deatli she could tnly keep a room 
for herself and children. She mokes pill- 
boxes. I could earn at the Macintoshes only 
‘is. a wcek and my tea, when in full work, and 
when work was bad, 1 earned only ‘2s. (Sd. It 
^\as Srf. a.day and my tea. I parted with a 
good box of clothes to keep myself; first one 
bit of dress went, and another. I was exposed 
to many a temptation, but I have kept my 
cliuracter, I am happy to say. On Monday 
night I was in the streets all night — I hardly 
knew in what part, I was so miserable — having 
no ])lace to put my head in, and frightened to 
death almost, i couldn’t pay my lodgings, and 
so lost tlieni— I was locked out. I went to the 
staUon-hoiiso, and asked to sit there for a 
slieltcr, but tin* jiolicenian said it was no i>lace 
.lor me, as i was not guilty of any otbmee ; 
they could do nothing for me : they were all 
very civil. I walked the streets all that cold 
night; I ieel the cold of that night in my 
limbs still. I thought it never would be over. 
I wasn’t exposed to any insults. I bad to 
walk about all Tuesday, without a bite either 
Monday or Tuesday. On T'uesday evening I 
got admitt(*d into this place, and was 
thankful. Next day I tned for work, but got 
none. 1 liad a cup of tea from my aunt to li\e 
on that day.” 

This girl wished to get into the parish, in 
order to bo sent out as an ('migrant, or any- 
thing of that kind ; but her illegitimacy tvas a 
bar, as no settlement could be iiruved. 

It was not difficult to sec, by the looks of 
the ]>oor woman whom 1 next addressed, 
the distress and privation she had endured. 
Her eyes were full of tears, and there was a 
plaintiveness in lier voice that was most 
touching. Sh(‘ was clad in rusty black, and had 
on a black straw bonnet with a few old crape 
howers in it ; but still, in allbcr poverty, there 
was a neatness in her appearmice that told 
she WHS much unused to such abject miseiy 
as had now come upon lier, H(‘rs was, in- 
(UaMl, a wrtitched story — the victim of her 
husband’s ill-treatment and neglect: — “1 
have been working at needlewcuk ever since 
the end of August. My husband is living; 
but lie has deserted me, and I don’t know 
where he is at pftsent. He liad been a gen- 
tleman’s fiervant, hut he could attend to a 
garden, and of late years he liad done so. I 
have been mai-ned nine years next April. 1 
never did live liappily with him. He drank 
a very great deal, and when tipsy lie used 
to beat me sorely. He liad been out of work 
for a long time before he got his last situa- 
tion, and there he had I8s. a- week. He lost 
his place before tliat through drink. Oh, 
sir, perhaps he’d give mo all his money at 
the cud of the week within three shillings; 
but then he’d have more than half of it back 
again — not eveiy week alike, of course, but 
that was mostly the case — and in particular, 


for tho last year and a half, for since then 
he had been worse. While he was with nio 
I have gone out for a day’s charing occasion- 
ally, but then I found I was no for’arder at the 
week’s end, and so I didn’t strive so mtich as 
I might have done, for if I earned two shillings 
he’d be sure to have it from me, I was a ser- 
vant, before he married mo, in a respectable 
tradesman’s family. I lived three years and 
a half at my master’s house out of town, and 
tliat was where I fell in with my husband. 
He was a shopman then. I lived with him 
more than eight years, and always actinl a 
wife’s part to him. I never drank mys{df, 
and was never untme to him ; but In; has 
been too untrue to me, and 1 have hud to 
suffer for it. I bore all^liis unkiridness until 
August last, Avhen bo treated me so badly. 
I cannot mention to you bow — but be de- 
ceived me and injuri'd me in thi} worst jios 
sible manner. 1 have one cliild, a boy, 
seven years old last Scphmiber; but this 
boy is with him, and I don’t know where. 1 
liave striven to find him out, but cannot. 
AVhon I found out bow lie had deceived me 
we had words, and he thtm swore lie wouldn’t 
come home any more to mo, and be has kept 
j to his oath, for 1 haven’t set eyes on him since. 
My hoy was down at a friend’s house at Cam- 
I bridg(*, and they gave him up to the father 
without my knowledge. AYhcn he went away 
1 had no money in the house. Nothing but 
a few things — tables, and chairs, and a bed 
in a room. 1 k(*pt thorn as long as 1 could, 
but at last tiny went to find mo in food. 
After he had gone I got a bit of nc(‘dle-worl;. 
L w'orked at tho dress-making and several 
different kinds of work since ho left me. Then 
I used to earn about five shillings a- week; 
sometimes not so much. Sometimes T hii\ e 
made only two shillings, and lately— that 
is, within tho last six weeks — I have earneil 
scarcely anything. About October last I was 
obligeil to sell my tilings to pay off my reul> 
and get myself something to eat. After tliat 
I went to lodge with a person, and there 
I slopped till very lately, when 1 had scaria.' 
nothing, and couldn’t afford to pay my rent. 
Then I was turned out of there, and I went 
and made shift with a friend by lying diAvn 
on the boards, beside her children. 1 Iny 
down with my clothes on, I had nothing 
to cover me, and no bed under me. They 
was veiy poor people. At last my friend 
and her husband didn’t like to have people 
about in the room where they slept; and 
besides, I was so poor I was obliged to beg a 
bit of what they bad, and they was so poor 
they couldn’t afford to spare it to me. They 
were very good and kind to me so long as they 
could hold out anyhow, but at last I was 
obliged to leave, and walk about the streets. 
This I did for two whole nights— last Sunday 
and Monday nights. It was bitter cold, and 
freezing sharp. I did go and sit on the stairs 
of a lodging-house on Monday night, till I 
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that cold I could scarcely ipove a limb. On 
Tuesday night I slept in the Borough, A lady 
in the street gave me threepence. I asked 
her if she could give me a ticket to go any- 
where. I told her I was in the deepest dis- 
tress, and she gave me all the halfpence she 
hod, and I thought I would go and have a 
night’s lodging with the money. All these 
three days and nights 1 had only a piece of 
bread to keep down my hunger. Yesterday I 
was walking about these parts, and I see a 
lot of people standing about here, and I asked 
them if there was anything being given away. 
They told me it was the Refuge, or else I 
shouldn’t have known there was such a place. 
Had I been aware of it, I shoiddn’t have be<‘n 
out in the streets all night as I was on Sunday 
I and Monday. When leave hero (and they’ll 
I only keep me for three nights) I don’t know 
! what I-ehall do, for I have so parflod with my 
I things that I ain't respectable enough to go 
I after needlework, and they do look at you so. 
My clothes are all gone to live upon. If I 
could make myself look a little decent, I might 
I perhaps get some work. I >vish I could get 
: into service again. I wish I’d never left it, 

I indeed : but 1 want things. If I can’t get any 
i things, I must try in such as I have got on : 

I and if I can’t get work, I shall be obliged to see 
if tlie parish will do anything for mo ; but I’m 
afraid they won’t. I am thirty-three years old, 
and very miserable indeed.” 

From the opening of the Refuges for the 
Houseless in 1820, until 1852, as many as 
189,223 homeless individuals rcceivcjd “nightly 
shelter’’ there, being an average of upwards 
of 6000 a-yeai*. Some of these have remained 
three or four nights in the same establishment ; 
so that, altogether, no less tlian 1,141,568 
nights* lodgings were afforded to the veiy poor, 
and 2,778,153 lbs., or nearly 25,000 cwt. of 
bread distributed among them. 

Asylum fou the Houseless Poor. 

There is a world of wisdom to be learnt 
at, the Asylum for the Houseless Poor. Those 
wlio wish to be taught in this, the severest 
school of all, should pay a visit to Playhouse- 
3 ard, and see the homeless crowds gathered 
j about the Asylum, waiting for the first opening 
1 of the doors, with their bare feet, blue and 

1 ulcerous with the cold, resting for hours on 
I the ice and snow in the streets, and the bleak 
stinging wind blowing through their rags. To 
j hear the cries of the hungry, shivering chil* 
dren, and flie wrangling of the greedy men, 
scrambling for a bed and a pound of dry bread, 
is a thing to haunt one for life. There are 
400 and odd creatures utterly destitute— 
mothei’s with infants at their breasts— fathers 
with boys holding by thcar side— the friendless 
—the penniless— the shirtless, shoeless, breod- 
hiSfl, homeless ; in a word, the very poorest of 
this the very richest city in the world. 

The Asylum for the Houseless is the con- 


fluence of the many tides of poverty that, at 
this period of the year, flow towards the me- 
tropolis. It should be remembered that there 
are certain callings, which yield a subsistence 
to those who pursue them only at particular 
seasons. Brickmakers, agricultural labourers, 
garden- women, and many such vocations, nre * 
labours that admit of being performed only in 
the summer, when, indeed, the labourer lias 
the fewest wants to satisfy. The privatioT\s of 
such classes, then, come at a period when 
even the elements conspire to make their 
destitution more terrible. H ence, restless wtl i 
want, they wander in hordes across th(3 land, ^ 
making, in vain hoya', for London, as the griaiL 
emporium of wealth — the imirket of tin' 
world. But London is ns overstocked with 
hands as every otlier nook and comer of th(‘ 
countr}’. And then the poor creatures, far 
away Irom lionuj and friends, find at last to 
their cost, that the very privations they were. . 
flying from pursno them here uilh a tenfold 
scverit 3 ^ I do not pretend to say that all 
found wiiliin the ualls of these asylunis are 
such as I liave described; many, ^ know, 
trade upon the sympathy of those who would 
ease tlie sulferings of the destitute labourers, 
and they make their nppciirancc in the metro- 
p(dis at this especial season. Winter is the 
beggar’s harvest. Tlint there, are hnndn’ds 
of professional vagabonds drawn to London at j 
sue) I a time, I am weH aware ; but with I hem ■ 
come the unemployed worlcmen. We must 
not, therefore, confound one with the other, 
nor let our indignation at the vagabond who 
will not work, check our commiseration for 
the labourer or artisan who cannot get v ork 
Jto do. 

Tho table on the following page, wdnch hns | 
been made up with considerable care and no | 
little trouble, shows the number of persons ! 
from different counties sheltered ut the Asylum 
for tho Houseless Poor in the Metropolis for 
fourteen years. 

A homeless painter gave mo the followhig 
statement. His appearance presented nothing i 
remarkable. It -was merely that of tlie poor I 
artisan. There was nothing dirty or squalid | 
about him 

“I was brought up a paiiitor,’’ h<‘ said, 

“ and I am now 27. I served my ai)pn'iilice- 
ship in Yorkshire, and stayed tw'o 3 '^e,a)’s altei* 
my term W’as out with the same master., 1 
then worked in Livei 7 >t>oI, earning hut little 
through illness, and Avorking on and oft as my 
health permitted. 1 got married in Liverpool, 
and went with my wife to Londoiiderr}^ in 
Ireland, of which place she was a native. 
There she died of the cliolera in 1817. I 
was very ill witli diarrhcpa myself. We lived 
with her friends, but I got work, thougli 
wages are very low there. I never earned 
more than 2.«. (id. a-day tliere. I have earned 
6s. Gd. a-<lav' in Liverjiool, hut in Londonderry 
provisions ai’e very cheaij — the best meat at 
•id. a-pound. It was an advontkge to, me being 
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Lincolnshire 1 

142 

40 

47 

60 

17 

80 
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no 
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89 

43 

204 

81 
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5 

13 

13 

8 

10 

2 

24 
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24 
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17 

20 

31 

15 

14 

77 

144 

108 

125 

124 

50 

227 

116 

67 
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36 

27 

23 

11 

32 

75 

74 

105 

GO 

41 

79 

80 

42 
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18 

19 

... 
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9 

28 

61 

28 

85 

43 

18 

65 

54 

45 
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Norfolk 

82 

94 

73 

53 

37 

125 

167 

220 

208 

207 

135 

364 

ICl 

163 

Suffolk 

53 

57 

35 

29 

21 

79 

161 

21U 

239 

188 

81 

386 

100 

133 

Cambridgeshire ... 
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49 

44 

33 

20 

70 

84 

lUO 

150 

90 

88 

204 

114 

88 
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13 

.5 

0 

9 

2 

24 

46 

41 

44 

14 

8 

34 

22 

25 

Essex 

101 

17G 

105 

17 

44 

200 

324 

406 

715 

5t9 

133 

1034 

667 

392 

Oxfordshire 

71 

6G 

15 

21 

9 

75 

127 

154 

234 

193 

99 

303 

136 

100 

Berkshire 

142 

93 

43 

51 

33 

153 

204 

382 

041 

366 

244 

7^7 

342 

287 

Wiltshire 

53 

02 

58 

31 

21 

99 

193 

201 

202 

202 

97 

377 

205 

87 
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.Kent..., 

100 

242 

150 

120 

53 

271 

407 

539 

989 

049 

412 

1458 

845 

523 

Sussex 

52 

64 

47 

54 

27 

1.35 

170 

175 

322 

230 

130 

606 

230 

147 

Hampshire 

129 

134 



47 

134 

280 

341 

544 

400 

220 

730 

441 

414 

Dorsetshire 

40 

27 

17 

22 

IJ 

37 

71 

62 

99 

79 

25 

120 

67 

46 

Devonshire 

122 

118 

141 

153 

70 

83 

180 

206 

.375 

225 

13.') 

453 

237 

209 
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Bedfordshire 

44 

48 

27 

3.j 

D 

42 

]i( 

114 

131 

92 

55 

171 

10! 

55 

Hertfordshire 

93 

104 

33 

2'. 

ul 

104 

24( 

262 

19! 

259 

182 

592 

377 

IKl 

Buckinghamshire 

40 

42 

24 

31 

M 

84 

190 

147 

258 

216 

187 

314 

IGi^ 

88 

Somersetshire 

158 

153 

195 

181 

75 

210 

345 

202 

635 

327 

247 

871 

56( 

246 

Nokthebn and Midland 
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Lancashire 

85 

221 

230 

195 

100 

285 

490 

710 

40-1 

004 

408 

1272 

748 

811 

Cheshire 

GO 

21 

20 

35 

12 

37 

91 

100 

108 

53 

32 

170 

51 

40 

Derbyshire 

29 

19 

25 

17 

0 

43 

79 

70 

91 

00 

39 

97 

40 

48 

Nottinghamshire 

71 

40 

16 

21 

17 

43 

77 

52 

128 

51 

39 

107 

62 

08 

Staffordshire 

48 

50 

25 

28 

7 

94 

175 

130 

270 

123 

50 

25(5 

121 

129 

Leicestershire 

40 

44 

20 

23 

14 

65 

llx 

81 

108 

90 

41 

1G3 

69 

79 

Warwickshire 

78; 

112 

72 

60 

28 

163 

295 

3H4 

51 

242 

188 

502 

256 

100 

Worcestershire 

G2 

12 

27 

... 

12 

49 

96 

72 

114 

43 

33 

128 

74 

36 

Gloucestershire 

119 

ilU 

32 

39 

18 

82 

137 

232 

352 

281 

138 

207 

147 

163 

Noethern Mining and 
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Northumberland 

9 

32 

24 

15 

11 

24 

49 

49 

88 

74 

19 

09 

51 

72 

Durham 


10 

6 

9 

8 

19 

(18 

80 

134 

120 

26 

110 

71 

54 

Cumberland , 

i» 

27 

23 

33 

6 

28 

35 

2U 

45 

48 

10 

66 

32 

12 

Westmoreland 



5 

9 

1 

10 

24 

20 

24 

7 

4 

19 

14 

6 

Yorkshire 

’98 

i '20 

49 

31 

52 

180 

330 

306 

282 

215 

121 

427 

298 

126 

Westlbn Mining and 
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Wales 

117 

115 

593 

887 

280 

138 

137 

103 

ICO 

659 

210 

878 

726 

343 

Cornwall.. 

20 

29 

29 

31 

6 

29 

54 

67 

82 

47 

22 

82 

52 

32 

MetuopolItan. 



1 












London 

107 

115 

693 

887 

280 

138 

137 

103 

160 

559 

210 

878 

726 

343 

Middlesex 

1742 

1251 

195 

217 

150 

774 

862 

676 

807 

390 

227 

1065 

538 

214 

Surrey 

2G3 

119 

151 

127 

38 

211 

294 

193 

365 

195 

151 

672 

329 

204 

Ireland 

1371 

1311 

547 

403 

300 

896 

IIOK 

1305 

1712 

1253 

772 

7676 

10756 

5068 

Scotland 

213 

914; 

241 

210 

139 

77 

136 

240 

299 

400 

294 

172 

623 

344 

Guernsey and Jersey 

5 

14 


2 

3 

5 


7 

22| 

8 

8 

1 

25 

47 

Franco 

1 


’3 

7 

7 : 



ll 


10 

2 

8 

24 

14 

Italy 

2 

2 



... 



6| 

’13 

1 


9 

5 

7 

Germany 



*7 

”'5 


*24 

"30 

59: 

60 

25 

"27 

38 

36 

53 

Holland 

U 

”9 

2 

4; 

... 

4 

6 

2 


Prussia 

7 

9 

3 





G 

24 

g 

’ 2 

4 

5 


Spain 

G 

6 


!!! 


!!! 


4 

21 

13 




”io 

Portugal 

7 

71 

’9 

"ii 



... 


... 

... 



”’2 

6 

Russia 

1 

6 

3 

... 

... 

... 



’4 

10 


”’2 

10 

7 

Sweden 

7. 

22 

4 

9 

... 




8 






Norway 

lo] 

8 

3 

5 

1 



”6 

3 

"26 

”4 


'“a 


Australia 








2 


G 


”2 

4 


America 

*2 

”31 

"42 

”32 

‘"s 

”20 

*52 

80 

*67 

56 

”50 

66 

76 

“78 

East Indies 

9 

1 

5 

3 

6 

22 

391 

40 

671 

12 

200 

24 

36 

19 

West Indies 

20 

22 

26 

11 

4 

16 

21 

67 

83' 

44 

34 

53 

25 

25 

Africa „ , 

4 

11 

6 

7 

... 



6 

1 

60 

24 

6 

2 

6 

‘i 

12 


I ■'r'- ^ 

Total, 

> ^ « 


1302 

93 0 

108 

7 7 

1135 

81 n 

827 

50 0 

445 

31 8 

2215 

158 2 

1783 

127 2 

1281 

91-5 

293 

20 9 

4799 

342 s 

1003 

1115 

3788 

2/0 5 

1951 

139 3 

0878 

49) .1 

2105 

15 7 

3832 

273 7 

720 

51 1 

2097 

192 (, 

1052 

7 .) 1 

2741 

l!l (> 

1830 

1.30 7 

4361 

311 5 

6509 

409 2 

8.30 

-.9 3 

669 

47 H 

784 

.50 0 

1.521 

108 6 

1007 

71 9 

2760 

197 1 

758 

53 4 

2048 

146 3 

580 

41-8 

727 

41 9 

412 

29 1 

143 

lf» 2 

2635 

2 

5236 

.174 0 

581 

41 .» 

5236 

374 0 

9008 

043 4 

3202 

22 9 

34378 

2455 .5 

4331 

309 3 

147 

10 5 

77 

5-5 

44 

3 1 

870 

26-4 

38 

2.7 

68 

4*0 

60 

43 

35 

2*5 

42 

30 

50 

3*6 

75 

6*3 

14 

10 

679 

48*5 

476 

33*9 

446 

3r8 

132 

9*4 

130.625 

77*496 
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m Englishman. English worhniea seem to 
be preferred in Ireland, so far as I cun tell, 
and I have worked in Belfast and Coleraine, 
and a short timo in Dublin, as well as in 
Londonderry. I come hack to Liverpool early 
in 1848, and got work, but was again greatly 
distressed through sickness. I tlicn liad to 
travel the country again, getting a little em- 
ployment at Homel Hempstead, and St. 
Alban’s, and other places about, for I aimed 
at London, and at last I got to London. That 
was in November, 1848. When in the country 
I was forced to part uith my clothes. J had 
a beautiful suit of bladv among them. 1 very 
seldom got even a trido from the iiainters in 
the country towns ; sometimes 2(/. or lid. from 
a master. In Lendon I could get no work, 
and my shirts and my llannel-shirts wmit to 
keep me. I stayed about a mohih, and having 
nothing left, was obliged to stait for the 
country. I got a job at Luton, and at a few 
other jdaees. Wages are very low. T was 
always a temperate man. Many a time- 1 
have never tasted drink for a we(‘k together, 
and this when T had money in my pocket, for 
1 had 130/. when I got married. I have, too, 
the character of being a good workman. I 
returned to LonduJi again tliree w(*eks hack, 
hut could find no work. I had again to i)art 
with any odd things J had. TTie last 1 parted 
with was my stoi)pmg-kiiife and diamond, for 
I can work us a glazier and plumber ; country 
painters often can — 1 mean those apprenticed 
in the country. 1 have no clothes but what I 
have on. k’or Die last ten days, I doClare 
solemnly, J ha\e had nothing but what I 
picked up in the streets. I picked up crusts 
that I saw in the streets, put out on the ste])s 
by the mistresses of the houses for the poor 
like myself. 1 got so weak and ill that I had 
to go to King s College Hospital, and they 
gave me inedicino which did me, good. 1 
often had to walk the streets all night. J was 
so perished I could hardly move my limbs. I 
never ask('d charity, I can’t; hut 1 could have 
eaten anything. I longed for the fried fish I 
saw ; yes, T was ravenous for that, and such- 
like, though I couldn’t have touched it when 
L had moimy, and was middling well off. 
Things ore so different in the country that I 
couldn’t fancy such meat. I was brought to 
that pitoh, I had the greatest mind to steal 
something to get into prison, where, at any 
rate, I said to myself, I shall have some food 
and shelter. I didn’t-«-I thought better of it. 
I hoped something might turn up next day; 
besides, it might have got into the papers, 
and my friends might have seen it, and I 
shoidd have felt I disgraced them, or that 
they would think so, because they couldn’t 
know iny temptations and my sufferings. 
When out all night, I used to get shelter, if I 
could, about Hungerford Market, among the 
straw. The cold made me almost dead with 
sleep ; and when obliged to move, I couldn’t 
walk at first, 1 could only crawl along. One 


night’ I had a penny given me, all T had gotloii 
in five hiilur nights in the streets. For that 
penny I got half a pint of coffet' ; it made im) 
sick, my stomach was so weak. On Tuesday 
I asked a policeman if he couldn’t rocomiuerj^i 
me to some workhouse, and he told me to 
come here, and I was admitted, and was very 
tliankful to get under slndter.” 

The next was a (;iir^)onter, a tall, fine 'built 
man, with a ijloasing expression of conn- 
tenanc<*. Ho was dressed in a tiimuel jacket 
and fustian trousers, witli tlie peculiar little 
side-pocket for his foot-rule, that tol I you of lr.« 
calling. He was about 40 years of age, mid 
had the appearance, even in his destitution, of 
a most respectable mecJianic. It is astonisli 
ing to mark the diflerence between the poor 
artisan and the labourer. I’lie one seems 
alive to his* poverty, and to feel it more acuit ly 
than tl^c other. Th(3 hdiourer is more neens- 
toTiied to “rough it,” as it is cidled; bid llm 
artisan, earning better Wagi's, and used to 
better ways, appears among the honsch'ss 
poor as a really jiitiable (duiraelcr. Cmpmi- 
ters are among the classi's of mechanics in 
which there appears to he the greatest amount 
of destitution, and I selected this man as a 
fair average specimen of llu' body. Uc said,— 

“ I have been out of work nearly three 
iionths. £ have had some littlii work in the 
mean tinn*, an odd*|oh or two at inteiwals, hut 
nothing regular. Wlu'n I am in full work, 
on day work, T can make b.s. a-day in London; 
but the masters very geiu*rally wishes the men 
to take piece-work, and that is tlio cause of 
men’s work being cut down as it is, hi'ciuse 
mmi is obliged to take tlu' woik us they otters. 
I could get about o(K\ a-\ve(‘k when 1 bad gOod 
cmidoymeni . 1 had no om' hut myself to 
keep out of my etmniiigs. J have saied sonu*- 
thing when I have been on day-work ; but 
then it ■went again us soon as T got to piece- 
work. This is generally the case llio 
carpenters. The last job I hadwasatCobhiuii, 
ill Suirey, doing joiners’ work, and business 
with ray master got slack, and I was dis- 
charged. Then I made my way to London, 
and have been about from idacc to place since 
then, endeavouring to get work from every 
one that I knew or could get recommended to. 
But I have not met w'ltli any succes.s. Well, 
sir, I have been obliged to part with all I liad, 
even to iiiy tools ; tiiougli tliey’re not loft for 
much. My tools are pawned for and my 
clothes ai'c all, gone. Tlie last 1 had to part 
with was my rule and (dialk-liiie, and them 1 
left for a night’s lodging. J have no other 
clothes but what you see me in at jircseiit. 
There are a va.st many carpeulei-s out of work, 
and like me. It is now tJiree weeks .since the 
last of my things went, and alter that I have 
been about the streets, and gone into bakers’ 
shops, and asked for a crust. Sometimes I 
have got a penny out of the tap-room of s 
public-house. It’s now more than a fortniglit 
since I quitted my lodgings. I have been m 
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the Asylum eig^ht nights. Before that,' I was 
out in the streets for five nichts together. 
They were very cold nights ; yeS, very:' [The 
man shivered at the recollection.] “ I walked 
up one street, and down another. I sometimes 
'igot under a dooi^ay, but it was impossible to 
stand still long, it was so cruel cold. The 
sleet was coming down one night, and freezod 
on my clothes as it fell. The cold made me 
stitf more than sleepy. It was next day that 
1 felt tired ; and then, if I came to sit down 
at a fireside, I should drop asleep in a minute. 
J. tried, when I was dead-beat, to get into 
St. Giles’s union, but tliey wouldn’t admit 
me. Then the police sent me up to 
miother union: I forget the name, but 
they refused me. I tiiod at Lambeth, and 
there I was refused. I don’t think I went a 
day without some small hit of bread. I begged 
for it. But when I walked from St. Alban’s to 
London, I was two days without a bit fo put in 
my mouth. I never stole, not a particle, from 
any person, in all ray trials. 1 was brought 
up honest, and, thank God, I have kept so all 
luy life. 1 wo^dd work willingly, and am 
(|uite capable ; yes, and I wonhl do my work 
with all my heart, but il'.s not to be got at.” 

This the poor fellow said with deep emotionj 
and, indeed, his whole statement appeared in 
every way worthy of credit. I heard afterwai'ds 
that he liad offered to “ yut up the stairs of 
two houses” at some man’s own terms, rather 
than remain unemployed. He had kdd the 
master that his tools were in pawn, and pro- 
mised, if they were taken out of pledge for 
him, to work for his bare food. He was a 
native of Somerset, and his father and mother 
were both dead. . 

I then took the statenumt of a seaman, but 
one who, from destitution, liad lost all tlie dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a sailor’s dress 
of the better description. lie wore a jacket, 
such as seamen sometiihes work in, too little 
for liim, and veiy thin nnd worn ; a waistcoat, 
once black; a cotton shirt; and a pair of 
canvas U’onsers, He had an intelligent look 
('iioiigh, and spoke in a straightfonvord man- 
ner. He stated : — “ I am now thirty-five, and 
littve been a seaman all my life. I first went to 
sea, as a cabin-boy, at rortsmouth. I was 
left an oiphan at fourteen months, and don’t 
know that I have a single relation htit myself. 
1 don’t know whjit my father was. I was 
brought up at the Portsea workhouse. I was 
taught to read and write. I went to sea in 
1827. I have continued ft, seaman ever 
since — sometimes doing pretty well. The 
largest sum I ever had in my possession 
was 38/. when I was in the Portuguese 
service, under Admiral Sartorius, in the 
‘ Donna Maria ’ frigate. He hadn’t his flag 
aboard, hut ho commanded the fleet, such as 
it was ; hut don’t call it a fleet, say a squa- 
dron. Captain Henry was my last capkiin 
there ; and after him I seiwed under Admiral 
Napier; he was admiral out there, with liis 


flog in the ‘ Real,* until Don Miguel’s ships 
were taken. The Mgate I was in, (the ‘ Donna 
Maria,’) took the ‘I’rinoeasa Bool;* she was 
a 44-gun ship, and ours was a 36. It was 
a .stiflish thing while it lasted, was tlie fight; 
but we hoarded and carried the ‘ Princessa.’ 

I never got all my prize-money. I stopped in 
Lisbon some time after the fight; and then, 
as I couldn’t meet vsith a passage to J<’.ngland, 
I took seiwice on board the ‘Donegal,’ 74 guns, 
Captain Fanshawe. I liked Lisbon pretty, 
well; they’re not a' very tidy people — 
treacherous, too, hut not all of them. I 
picked up a very litUe Portugw'se. Most of 
my thirty-eight i)Oimds went in Jisbon. Tlio 
‘Donegal’ brought Don Carlos over, and we 
'were paid off in Plymouth^ tlint was in 18;]4. 
Since then I have b(^on in the merchant 
service. I HRe that best. My last voyngi‘, 
was in the ‘ Richard Cobdim,’ a barque of 
380 tons, belonging to Dundee ; but sh(‘ sailed 
from Gloucester for Archangel, and back from 
Archangel to Dundee, with a cargo of hemp 
and codilla. We were paid off in Dundee, and 
I received 4/. H.s. on the 13th of October.” [He. 
showed mo his discharge from the ‘ Richard 
Cohden,’ and his register ticket.] “I went to 
Obisgow and got a ’v essel then', an American, 
the ‘Union;’ and before that 1 stayed at a 
lodging-bouse in Dundee that sailors frequent. 
'I’here was a shipmate of mine theiu, a car- 
l^enter, and I left my things in his charge, 
and 1 went on board the ‘ Union’ at Glasgow, 
and stayed working on hoard eighteen days ; 
shft was short of men. The agreement bo- 
tween me and my old shipmate was, that he 
should send my things when 1 required 
them. My clothes were worth to me more 
than 5/. The ship was to sail on Friday, the 
liith of November. Sailors don’t mind getting 
under weigh on a Friday now ; and 1 got 10, s. 
from the skipper to take me to Dundee on 
Tliursday, the 1411) ; but when I got to Dundee 
for my clothes, I found that the carpenh'v 
had left a fortnight before, taking all my 
things vdth him. I couldn’t learn anji^hing 
as to where he bad gone. One man told me 
he thought he had gone to DeriT, where soine 
said he had a wife. The skipper paid me for 
what days I had been employed, and oifei’ed 
to let me wurk a passage to New York, hiii 
not on wages; because I had no clothes, Ik* 
couldn’t take me. I tried every ship in the 
Broomilaw, but couldn’t get a job, nor a pas- 
sage to London ; so mo and two other seamen 
set off to walk to London. I started with 3.?. 
One seaman left us at Carlisle. We di<ln’t 
live on the way — we starved. It took us a 
month to get to London. We slept sometimes 
at the unions; some wouldn’t admit us. I 
was very lame at last. We reached London 
a month ago. I got three days’ work as a 
rigger, at 2s. 6«/. a-day, and a week’s shelter 
in the Sailors’ Asylum. I had five days’ work 
also on stevedore's work in tlie ‘Margaret 
West,’ gone to Batavia. That brought mo 12s. 
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tliobe live days’ work. Since that I’ve done 
nothing, and was so heat out that I had to 
pass two days and nights in the streets. One 
of those days I liad a bit of bread and meat 
from an old mate. I had far rather be out in 
a gale of wind at sea, or face the worst storm, 
than be out two such nights again in such 
weather, and with on empty belly, IMy mate 
and I kept on trying to get a ship, but my old 
jacket was all against me. They look at a man’s 
clothes now. I passed thoso two nights walk- 
ing about Tower-hill, and to London-bridge 
and back, half dead, sind half asleep, with 
cold tmd hunger. I thouglit of doing some- 
thing to get locked up, but I then thought 
that would be no use, and a disgrace to a 
man, so I determiiUHl to bear it like a man, 
and try to get ‘<f sliii). The man who left us 
at Carlisle did no better than iin*, for he’s hi^re 
too, beat out like me, and ho told rao of this 
Asylum. The other man got a sliip. I’m not 
a drinking mim, though 1 may have had a 
spree or two, hut that’s all over. 1 could soon 
get a ship if T had some docent clothes. 1 
liought these Trousers out of Avliiit I earned in 
Loudon. I spun out my moiK'y as tine as any 
man could.” 

The poor fellow who gave in(‘ the following 
narrative' was a etdoured man, 'with the regular 
negro pJiysiognomy, but with nothing of the' 
lighthearUid look they sometimes present. 
His only attire was a sadly soiled shirt of 
coarse striped cotton, an old handkerchief 
round his nec,k,pld canvas trousers, andsliocs. 
“1 am twenty,’’ he said, in good English, 
“ and Tvjis boni in New York. My father 'viyis 
a very dark negro, but my mother was white. 
I was sent to school, and can read a little, but 
can’t write. My father w^as coachman to a 
gentleman. 3\Ty mother spoke Dutch chiefly; 
sli(' taught it to my father. She could speak 
English, and always did to me. I worked in 
a gentlemaii's liouso in New York, cleaning 
knives ainl going eiTonds. I was ahvays 'well 
treated in New York, and by all sorts of peojile. 
Some of the ‘ rougb-uiis’ in tin* streets would 
shout alter me as 1 was going to church on a 
Sunday ni gilt. At church I couldn't sit wilL 
tlic w'hitc people. I didn’t think tliat any 
hardship. I saved seven dollars by tho time 
I was sixteen, and then I went to sea as a 
cabin-boy on boai’d the* Eilizabetb,’ a hrigautine. 
My first voyage was to St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, 'with a cargo of corn and provisions. My 
second voyage was to Boston. After that 1 
was raised to be cook. I had a notion I could 
cook well. I had cooked on shore before, in a 
gentleman’s house, where I was shown cooking. 
Pretty many of the cooks in Now York are 
coloured people — ^the men more than tho 
women. The women are chiefly chamber- 
maids. There was a vacancy, I was still in 
the ‘ Elizabeth,’ when the cook ran away. He 
was in a bother with the captain about wasting 
tea and sugai\ We went some more voyages, 
and 1 then got engaged as cook on board a 


new* British ship, just off the stocks, at St. 
John’s, New Brunswick, tho ‘ Jessica.’ About 
four month* ago I came in her to Liverpool, 
where we were all paid off’. We were only 
engaged for the run. I received 5/, I paid 
21. IO 5 . to my hoarding mistress for t*vo 
months’ hoard. It was 5s. and extras a- week. 

I laid out the rest in clothes. I had a job in 
Liverpool, in loading hay. I was told l’ had a 
better chance for a^ship m London. I tramped 
it all the way, selling some of my clothes to 
start mo. I had 0.9. to start 'with, and got to 
London 'vdtlx hai’dly any clothes, and no 
money. That’s two mouths hack, or nearly sb. 

I couldn’t find a ship. I never begged, but I 
stood on the higliw^ays, and some pereons gave' 
me twoponces and pennies. I was often out 
all night, perishing. Sometimes I slept under . 
the butchers’ stalls in Wbitochapol. I felt the 
cold very J)itter, as I 'was used to a hot cliiijato 
chicfl.y. Sometimes I couldn't feel my feet. 
A policeman told me to <-ome here, and I was ^ 
admitted. I want to got, a ship. I havi' a* 
g()(Kl character as a eo(jk ; my dishes wiu'o 
always relished; my pea-soup was capital, 
and so was my dough and pudding. I often 
wished for them when I was starving,” [Ho 
sliowed his white teetb, smiling as he spoke.] 
“ Often under the Whilccbapel stalls I was so 
frozen up I could luutllv stir in tho morning, 
i was out all the liight before Christmas that 
it snowed. That was iiiy worst night, I think, 
and it was my first. 1 couldn’t walk, and 
hardly .stand, when the morning came. I hav(i 
no home to go to.” 

The next was a brickmaker, a man searci> 
thirty, a stout, big-boned man, but a little pale, 
evidently from cold and exhaustion. Hisdre^s 
was a short smockfroek, yellow with dry clay, 
and fustian trousers of the sanni (‘olonr, from 
the same cause. His stalomeut was as fol- 
lows : — 

“ I hav('. been out of work now about sevt'n 
weeks. Last work I done was on the M if Idle 
Level Drainage, in Camhridg(*sliire. Brick- 
making generally begins (if Ihe weather’s fine ) 
about Eebmary, or the beginning of Jdaicli, 
and it ends about sometimes 

the latter end of November. It the weal I km’’,’- 
frosty, they can’t keep on so long. I Mt 
work up to ab(»ut tho middJt' of November 
last, making bricks at Nortblleet, in Kent. I 
was with the same party for three years before. 
After that, brickniaking was done lor th*’ 
season, and T was <lischarged ■with ‘ live stools’ 
of us beside. Each stool would require about 
six pcojdo to Avoi'k it; so that' altogether thirty 
hands were throAM) out of Avork. After that 1 
Avent to look for work among tlje ‘ slop’ brick- 
makci'S. They makes bucks ‘slop- Avay right 
through the wint«T, for lh(‘y’re di'ied by flues. 

I am by rights a sand-stock brickmaker. Hoav- 
somever, I couldn’t got a job at biickmaking 
slop-way, so lAveut doAAm on the Middle Level, 
and tlnwe I g<it a .job at rivor-cutUng ; but 
the wet Aveather came, and the water was so 
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Btrong upon us that we got drownded out. 
That’s the last job I’ve had. At brickmaking 
I had 3s. lOd. a thousand, this last summer. 
I have had my 4s. ad. for the yef^ same work. 
Two years ago I had that. Six ©f us could 
make about 35,CM)0 in a-week, if it was fine. 
<5n an average, we should make, I dare say, 
each of us about ll. a-week, and not more, 
because if it was a showery day we couldn’t 
do nothing at all. We used to join one among 
another in the yard to keep our own sick. 
We mostly made the money up to 14s. a-week 
when any mate was bod. 1 did save a few 
^hillings, but it was soon gone when 1 was 
out of work. Not many of the brickmakem 
save. They work IVoin seventeen to eighteen 
hours every day wlicn it’s fine, and that re- 
quires a good bit to eat and drink. The brick- 
makers most of them drink hard. After 1 
got out of work last November, I went away 
tO' Peterborough to look for employment. I 
thought I might get a job on tho London and 
York llailway, but 1 couldn’t find none. From 
there I tramped it to Grimslrj' ; ‘perhaps,’ i 
said, ‘ I may get a job at the docks ;’ but i could 
get* nothing to do there, so I came away to 
Grantham, and from there back to Peter- 
borough again, and after that to Northampton, 
and then I made my way to London. All 
this time 1 had laid citlier in barns at night- 
times, or slept in tho casual wards of tlie 
unions — that is, wliere th«y would have me. 
Often I didn’t get nothing to eat for two or 
three days together, and often I have had to 
heg a hit to keep body and soul together. I 
had no other means of living. since November 
last but begging. When 1 came to town 1 
n])plied at a large builder's oflioc for work. 1 
heard lie had something to do attlie Isle of 
Dogs, but it w'as the old story — they w'cre full, 
and had plenty of liands till the days got out 
longer. Then I made away to Portsmouth. 
1 knew a man there who had some work, but 
when I got there he had none to give me at 
the present time. From there I went along 
the coast, begging my way still, to Hastings, 
in hope of getting work at tho railway ; but nil 
to no good. They had none, too, till the days 
got longer. After that 1 came round to 
London ogain, and I have been here a fort- 
night come next Monday. I have done no 
■work, I have wunidered about the streets any 
way. I went to tho London Docks to see for 
a job, and there I met with a man as 1 
knowed, and he paid for my lodging for one or 
tw'o nights. I walked the streets for two 
whole nights before I came hero. It w'as 
hitter cold, freezing sharp, indeed, and I had 
nothing to eat all the time. I didn’t know 
tliere was such a place as this till a policeman 
told me. A gentleman gave me 6d., and that’s 
all I’ve had since I’ve been in this town. I 
liave been for the last three nights at the 
Asylum. I don’t suppose they’ll take my 
ticket aw^ay till after to-morrow night, and 
tlieii I thought of making my way dow'n home 


till my w'ork starts again. 1 have sought for., 
work all over the country, and can’t get any. 
All the hrickmakers are in the same state as 
myself. They none of them save, and must 
either starve or beg in the winter. Most 
times we can get a job in the cold weather, 
hut this year, I don’t know what it is, hut I 
can’t get a job at all. Former years I got 
railway work to do, hut now there’s nothing 
doing, and we’re all starving. When I get 
down home I shall ho obliged to go into tho 
union, and that’s hard for a young man like 
me, able to work, and willing; hut it ain’t to 
be had. it ain’t to be had.” 

Then came a tailor, a young man only 
twenty-one years old, habited in a black frock- 
coat, with a plaid shawl twisted round his 
ruick. His eyes were full aAd expressive, and 
he had a look of intelligence superior to any 
tliat I had yet* seen. He told a story whicli 
my inquiries into the slop trade ” taught mo 
was “ ower tnic.” 

! “ I have been knocking about for near upon 

I six weeks,” he replied, in answer to my in- 
j quiries. “I was working at the slop-tradt^ at 
j the AVest-end. I am a native of Scotland. I 
was living with a sweater. I used to board 
and lodge ’vvith him entirely. At the woeJt’s 
end I was almost always in debt with him — at 
least he made it out so. I had very often to 
work all night, but let me slave as liard as I 
might I never could get out of debt with tho 
sweater. There were often as many as six of 
us there, and we slei)t two together in each 
bed. The work had been slack for some time, 
and 1)0 gave me employment till I worked 
nfysclf out of his debt, and then he turned 
me into the streets. I had a few clothes re- 
maining, and tlresc soon were sold to get food 
and lodging. I lived on my other coat and 
shirts for a week or two, and at last all was 
gone, and I was left entirclydestitute. Then I 
had to pace the streets all day and night. Tho 
two nights before I came here 1 never tasted food 
nor lay down to rest. I had been in a four- 
penny lodging before then, but I couldn’t 
raise event]) at; and I knew it was no good 
going there without the money. You mu^t 
pay before you go to bed at those places. 
Several times I got into a doonvay, to shelter 
from the wind and cold, and tivice I was 
roused by the policeman, for I was so tired 
that I fell asleep standing against a shop near 
the Bank. AVhat with hunger and cold, I Ava-s 
in a half- stupid state. I didn’t know what to 
do : I was far from home and my mother. I 
have not liked to let -her knowhow badly I was 
olf.” [The poor lad’s eyes flooded with tears 
at the recollection of his parent.] “ I thought 
I hod better steal something, and then at leas^t 
I should have a roof over my head. Then I 
thought I’d make away with myself. I 
say how ; it was a sort of desperation ; and I 
was so stupid with cold and want, that I can 
hardly remember what I thought. All I 
wanted was to be allowed to sit down on some 
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iloorstep and die ; but jibe police did not allow 
this. In the daytime I went up and lay about 
the parks most part of the day, but I couldn’t 
sleep then ; I hardly know why, but I'd been so 
long without food, that I couldn’t rest I have 
purposely kept from writing to my mother. 
It would break her heart to know my suffer- 
ings. She has been a widow this ten years 
past She keeps a lodging-house in Leith, 
and has two children to support. 1 have been 
away eight months from lier. I came to Lon- 
don from a desire to sec tlie place, and thinking 
I could better my situation. In Edinburgh, I 
had made my 1/. a-week regularly; often 
more, and seldom less. IVhen I came to 
London, a woman mot me in the street, niid 
asked me if I wasn’^ a tailor ? On my replying 
in the affirmative, she informed me if I would 
come and work for her husband, 1 should have 
good wages, and live with her and lier husband, 
and they would make me quite comfortable. 
J didn’t know she was the wife of a sweattT 
at that time. It was a thing I liad never lioard 
of in Edinburgh. After that time, I kept 
getting worse and worse off, working day and 
night, and all Sunday, and still always being 
in debt to them I worked for. Indeed, Jl 
wish I had never left liome. If I could get 
hack, I'd go in a moment. I have worked 
early and late, in the hope of accumulating 
money enough to take me home again, hut 1 
could not oven got out of debt, much more 
save, work as hard as I would.” 

r asked if he would allow me to see ’some 
letters of his mother’s, as vouchers for the 
truth of his story, and ho prud\iced a small 
packet, from w'hifdi, with his pennishion, 1 
copied the following 

“ My dear Son,— I have this moment re- 
ceived your letter. I was liappy to hear from 
you, and trust you are well. Think of Ihiii 
God who has carried you in safety over the 
mighty deep. We are all much as you left us. 
I hoi)e you will soon write. Ever believe me, 
“ Yoiu* affectionate mother, 

This was the first letter written after his 
absence frotn homo. Since then his mother, 
who is aged and rheumatic (his letters vouched 
for this), had been unable to write a line. His 
brother, a Jad of 16, says, in one of his 
letters,— 

“ I am getting on with my Greek, Hebrew, 
Latin, and Frencl^, only I am terribly ill off 
for want of books. My mother was saying 
that you would be bringing me a first-rate 
present from London. 1 think the most ap- 
propriate present you can bring me will]»e a 
Greek and English, or a Hebrew and English 
Lexicon; or some Hebrew, Greek, or Latin 
book.” 

A letter from his sister, a girl of 18, ran ns 
follows 


“ My 'dear brother,— I take this opportunity 
of writing you, as you wrote that you would 
like to have a lAter from me. I am ver>" sorry 
you have been ill, but I hope you are keeping 
better. I trust also tl^^t aftliction will be the 
means of leading you only more closely to the ' 
only true source of happiness. Oh, my dear 
brother, you are still young, and God has told 
us in His word, that those wlio seek Him 
early shall find Him.' My dear brother, we 
get many a sad and solemn warning to prejurro 
to meet our God : and oh ! my dear brother, 
‘what is a man profited, if lie shall gain the 
wdiole world, and lose his own soul?’” 

The last letter was datetl the 5th of Decem- 
ber last, and from liis brother: — 

“ We received your kind letter,” it ran, 

this instant, and we liasten to answer it. 
It has given my motlior and me great relief td 
hear from you, as my mother and 1 were very 
iiiiserablb about you, tliinking you w^ere ill. 
Wc trust you wiU take care of yourseir, and 
not get any more cold. We hope you will bo 
able to write on receipt of tbis, and let us 
know how you are, and when \vo in ay expect 
you home, as we have doily expected you since 
the month of October.” 

These letters Nveri* shown to me ot ray re- 
(iuost, and not prodliced by tlie young man 
Ijimself, so iliat it was evident they were k(*pt 
by tlie }'outh wdtli no view of being used by 
him as a means of inducing (‘barity; inde('d, 
tlie whole imimier of the young man was such 
as entirely precluded suspicion. On my asking 
whether he had any other credentials us to 
character, he showed iru‘ a letter from a Scotch 
minister, stating that “ he had been under his 
charge, and that from his conduct he had 
been led to fonn a favourable o])iin(m of his 
talents and moral character ; and that he be- 
lieved him to he a deserving, industrious 
young man.” 

Of the class of distressed tradesmen seeking 
shelter at this asylum, the two following may 
bo taken us fair types. One was a bankrupt 
linendraper, and appeared in a most destitute 
state. When he spoke of his children, liis 
eyes flooded with toor^ : — 

“I have been in business in the linen- 
drapery line — that's five years ago. I had 
about 000^ worth of stock at first starting, and 
used to talcc about C5/. every week. My esta- 
blishment was in a country village in Essex. 
1 went on medium w'ell for the first two or 
three years, but the alteration of the poor- 
laws and the reduction of the agricultural 
labourers’ wages destroyed my business. My 
customers were almost all among tlie working 
classes. I had dealings witli a few^ fariiu'rs, 
of whom I took butter, and cheese, and eggs, 
in exchange for my goods. AVJieii tlic poor- 
laws were altered, ibc out -door relief was 
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stopped, and the paupers compelled' to go 
inside the houseik Before that, n good part of 
the money given to the poor ^sed to he ox* 
pended at my shop. The overseers used to 
have tickets for flannels, blankets, and sliirt- 
lings, and other goods /'with these they used 
to send the paupers to my house. I used to 
take full 8/. or 10/. a- week in this manner; so 
that when the poor-laws were altered, and the 
prc^^ou8 system discontinued, I suffered ma- 
terially. Besides, the wages of tlie agricul- 
tiural labourers being lowered, left them less 
money to lay o\it witli me. On a nmrket-day 
'they were my chief cuslomers. I would trust, 
them one week under the other, and ghe them 
credit for 7s. or 10.s., if they wanted it. After 
their wages came doAvii, tluy hadn’t the means 
of laying out a sixpence with me; and wher*- 
I had been taking 65/. a-Aveek, my receipt > 
dwindled to 80/. I had hoen in the habit of 
keeping two shopmen before, but after the 
reduction J was obliged to ooinc dto^Ti to on(‘. 
Then the competition of the large houses in 
other towns Avas more than i could stand 
agonist. Having a larger capital, they couM 
buy cheaper, and atford to take a less prolll, 
and so of course they could sell mncli cheap(‘r 
than 1 could. Theu, to try and keep pace 
with my neighbours, T cmh'avouvod to extend 
my capital by means of accommo<laiion bills, 
luit the interest I had to*pay on these avus so 
hirg(S and my profits so little, that it soon be- 
came impossible for mo to meet tin; claims 
upon mo. J Av as ma(h‘ a bankrupt. My debts 
at the time Avere 800/. This is about six 
years ago. Afhn' that, T took a public-house. 
Some property avos hd’l me. 1 came into 
about lt)00/.; pari of this went to my creditors, 
and 1 superseded my bankruptcy. AVith the 
rest I determined upon starting in the pub- 
lican line. T kept at this for about ten months, 
hut I could do nothing Avith it. ’fbere was no 
custom to the house. 1 had been deceived 
into taking it. By the time I got out of it all 
my money was gone. After that I got a job 
as a referee at the time of the railway mania, 
and Avheii that Avas over, I got appointed as n 
])olicoman on the astern Union line. There 
1 remained two years and upAvards, hut then 
they began reducing their establishment, both 
in men and in Avages. 1 Avas among the men 
who were tuimed otf. Since that time, which 
is now two years this Christmas, I liave had 
no constant employment. Occasionally I have 
got a little law-Avriting to do; sometimes J 
have got a job as under-waiter at a tavern. 
After 1 left the Avaiter’s place, J got to be very 
badly off. I had a decent suit of clothes to 
my hack up to that time, but then I became 
so reduced, I Avas obliged to go and liA^e in a 
low lodging-liouse in Whitechapel. I Avas 
eriabled to get along somehow ; 1 know many 
friends, and they gave me a little money now 
and then. But at last I had exhausted these. 
I could get nothing to do of any kind. I have 
been to Shoreditch station to try to jjjick up 


a few pence at carrying parcels, but there 
Avere so many there that I could not get a 
crust that way, I was obliged to pawn gar- 
ment after garment to pay for my food and 
lodging ; and when they were all gone, I was 
wholly destitute. I couldn’t even raise two* 
ponce for a night’s lodging, so I come here and 
asked for a ticket. My wife is dead. 1 haA^e 
three cliildi’en ; but i would rather you would 
not sny anything about them, if you please.” 

1 assured the mau that his name should* 
not be printed, and he then consented to his 
‘ children being mentioned. 

“ The age of lay eldest child is fouiieen, and 
my youngest nine. TJiey do not know of the 
deslitution of their father. Tliey are staying 
Avitli one of my rolat ions, twho has supposed 
them since m 3 failure. L Avouldn’t have them 
knoAv of my^ P,lato on any account. None of 
my family are aware of my inisoiy. My eldest 
clnld is a girl, and it would break her heart to 
knoAv where 1 am, and S(‘e the state of distress 
I am in. My hoy, I think, Avould never get 
o\er It. Tie is eleven 3 Tars old. I ha-ve tried 
to g('t Avork at carr.ring placard-boai’ds about, 
hut I can’t. Aly clothes are now too had for 
me to do anything else. I write a good hand, 
and Avoulcl do anything, 1 don’t, care wliat, U) 
earn a fiw pence. J can got a g(»od charachT 
from every place I huA'e been in.” 

The otlicr tradesman’s story Avas as fol- 
! lows : 

“ 1 am noAV thirty-three, and am acqnaint(»d 
with the grocery trade, both as master and as- 
sistant. I served a five-years’ apprenticeshi]) 
in a toAvn in Berkshire. Tlie very lato hours 
and the constant coniinj'inent made me fed 
my njiprciiticeship a state of slaveiy. The 
other apprentices used to say they felt it so 
likeAvise. Duniig my ii])prenticcship I consi- 
der that I never leanit my trade properly. 1 
knew as much at the 3"('ar’s end as at tlie five 
years’ end. My father gave my master fifty 
pounds premium; the same premium, or 
more, Avas paid Avith the others. One, the son 

of a gentleman at , paid as much as eighty 

pounds. My master made an excellent thing 
of his apjircntices. Nearly all the grocers in 
the part of Berkshire I’m acquainted Aviih 
do the same. My master was a seA^ore man to 
us, in respect of keeping us in the house, and 
making us attend the Methodist Chapel tAvice, 
and sometimes thrice, every Sunday. We had 
prayers night and morning. I attribute niy 
misfortunes to this apprenticeship, because 
there was a great discrepancy between profes- 
sion and practice in the house ; so there could 
he no respect in the young men for their em- 
ployer, and they grew careless. He carried on 
his business in a way to inspire anything else 
than* respect. On the cheosemongery side we 
were always blamed if we didn’t keep the scale 
well wetted, so as to make it heavier on one 
side than the other — mean the side of the 
scale where the butter was put— that was filled 
or partly filled Avitli water, under pretence of 
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preventing the butter sticldng,and so the cus- 
tomer was wronged half an ounce in every 
purchase. "With regard to the bacon, which, 
on account of competition, we had to sell 
cheap— at no profit sometimes — ^he used to say 
to us, * You must make the ounces pay ; ’ that 
is, we were- expected to add two or more 
ounces, calculating on what the customer 
would put up Avith, to every six odd oimces in 
the weight of a piece. For instance, if a hock 
•of Imoon weighed six pounds seven ounces, at 
per poimd, we were to cluu’ge 2s. 3//. for 
the six pounds, and (if possible) adding tw( 
ounces to the seven Avfdch was tlio actual 
weight, charge each ounce a halfpenny, so get- 
ting 2^. 7^d. instead of 2.«}. 6d. This is a com- 
mon practice in nl)« the chea]) si i ops 1 am ac- 
quainted Avith. With his sugars and teas, in- 
ferior sorts w(U’e mixed. Jn grfiiding p(*pp('r, 
a quantity of rice was used, it all Tieing ground 
together. IMustard was adulterated hy tlie 
mii I uifac timers, if the price given sliowcd tliat 
Uie adulterated stuff was Avanted. I'heloAvest 
priced coftee Avas always half chii-cory, th(‘, 
second quality one -third chiccory; the best 
Avas one pound of chiccory to three pounds of 
coffee, or one-fourth. We liad it either in 
ehicoory-nibs, Avhich is the root of tlie endiA^e 
cultivated in Yorkshire, Prussia, &e., or else a 
s]»urious chiccory powdered, twopence per 
pound cheaper, the principal ingredient being 
pai’snips and carrots cut in small pieces, and 
roasted like chiccory. A quail of Avater is IIkj 
allowance to every Iwcnty-eiglit pounds of to- 
bacco. We had to keep pulling it, so as to 
keep it loose, fijr if left to lie long 4t would 
mould, and get a very unpleasant smell. Jn 
weighing sugar, some Avas nbvays spilt loose 
in tlie scale opposite the weight, Avhich re- 
mains in the scale, so that every pound or so is 
a quarter of an ounce short. This is the prac- 
tice only in cutting shops. Often enough, 
after we have lioen doing all these rogueries, 
we were called into prayers. In my next 
situation, with an honourable tradesman in 
Yorksliire, I found I had to learn my business 
over again, so as to caiTy it on fairly. In two 
or three years 1 Avon t into business in the town 
where I was apprenticed; hut Iliad been sub- 
jected to such close confinement, and so many 
unnecessary restrictions, without any oppor- 
1, unity of improAdng by reading, that when I 
was my OAvn master, and in possession of 
money, and on the first taste of freedom, I 
squandered my money foolislily and extrava- 
gantly, and that brought me into difficulties. 
I Avos 150/. deficient to meet my liabili- 
ties, and my friends advanced that sum, 
I undertaking to bo more attentive to hnsi- 
noss. After that, a man started as a 
grocer in the same street, in the < cutting ’ 
line, and I had to compete* with him, and lie 
sold his sugar a halfpenny a pound less than 
it cost, and I Avas obliged to do the same. The 
preparing of the sugar for the market-day is a 
country grocer’s week’s work, and all at a loss. 


That's \;he ruin of many a grocer. My profits 
dwindled year by year, tliough I stuck very 
dose to busimfcs ; and in eighteen months I 
gave it up. By tliat time other ‘ cutting ' 
shops were opened — none have done any 
good. I was about 100/. bad, Avhich 
friends arranged to pay by instnlnients. 
After that I hawked tea. I (lid no good in 
that. The system is to leave it at the Avork- 
ing men’s houses, giving a work’s (wedit, tlu' 
cusioiners often taking more. Notliiug can 
he honestly made in that trade. The Scotch- 
men in the trade are tlie only men that can do 
any good in it. The charge is six shillings for ' 
Avhat’s four shillings in a good shop. Alioul 
nine months ago my wife — I had been mar- 
ried seven years — aa'jis obliged to go and Jive 
M'iih lier sister, a dressmaker, as J wiih too 
lK)or to keep her or myself either. 1 then 
come to London, to try for employment of any 
kind. I answered advertisements, and there'- 
were always forty or fifty young men after the 
same situation. I luiver got one, ex(‘ept for a, 
short time at Bri'iitford. 1 had also a few 
days’ Avork at hill delivery — that is, grocers’ 
circulars. T was at last so reduced that f 
couldn’t pay for my lodgings. Nobody can 
describe the misery I felt as I ha\o Aialked 
the streets all night, falling asleep as X went 
along, and tlien roused myself up ludf-lVozen, 
my limbs aching, ami my aaOioIc body 1 rein - 
hling. Sometimes, if 1 could find a pminy, I 
might sit up in a coffi'f'-sho]) in Kussell-street, 
Coven t- garden, till five in thf3 morning, wleui 
T had to 3’oam the streets all day hmg. Taao 
days 1 Avas without food, and d('terminc(l 1o 
commit soino fi'lony to '-avi' mo from starva- 
tion, when, to my great joy — for Cod knoAv; 
what it saved me from, as 1 Avas utterly (^are- 
Icss what my fate a\ou1(1 — 1 was told of this 

refuge by a poor man avIio had been there, 
who found me Avalking about the Jfiazzns in 
Covent-giirden as a place of slieltcr. 1 aj)- 
plicd, and Avas admitted. 1 don’t know Iioav J 
cfi-ii get a place without riotlK's. J have om* 
child Avith my Avife, and she supports liim and 
liorself A'ery inditferenily by dressmaking.” 

A soldier's wife, B])«'aking Avith a stroiij- 
Scotch accent, made tlie follo\ring st»it<*meni. 
She had altogether a de«‘ent aiqx'arancc, 
her fcaturi's — and there wn-c tbe remains ol 
])rettin(''^s in Inu' look — wx-re sadly pinclied. 
Her manners were quiet, and her \oicn low 
and agreeable. Sin' looked lilo; one Avho bud 
“seen better days,” as ibe poor (if tbe^ better 
sort liot nnfrequeiitly sny in ibcir destitution, 
clinging to tin* rcMxdh'ctioii ot past comforts. 
She wore aAt'ryclean riiccked cotton shnAAl, 
and a struAV bonnet toh'rably entire. Tlic 
ri'mainder of her dress was coven^d hy her 
shaAvl, which was iolded closely about her, 
over a dai’k cotton gOAvn. 

“ I was boni tAVC'iity miles from Inverness, 
(she said), and hare lieen a servant since J 
was eleven. I always livod in good places— 
llio best of plact's. I never was in infe-nor 
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I>laev^'8. I have lived as cook, housemaid, or 
berviuit-of-all-’work, in Inverness, Klgin, and 
Tain, always Tuaintiiiuing a ftood character. 
T thank God for that In all my distress I’vo 
done nothing wrong, hut 1 didn't know what 
- distress was when in service, I continued in 
service until T inariied; hut I was not able to 
save much money, because I imd to do aU I 
could for my mother, who was a very poor 
widow, for I lost my father when 1 was two 
years old. Wages are ^ery low in Scotland to 
^^lJut they are in l^'mgland. In tlie year 1817 
1 Ihed in the service of the l>arraek*Tn aster of 
I’ort George, twel^o miles below Inverness. 
There I became acquainted mypr<"soiit 
hiisbiuid, a soldii'r, and I was murrh'd to him 
in Marcli, 184.7, in llie chai)cl at Fort George. 
I continued two months in service c.ftei my 
niarj'iage. My mistress wouldn't let me awa.; ; 
hbe was very kind to me; so was m} mantel . 
they all were. I lja\<; a wiittcn chaia<‘ter 
irom iny mistress.”* [This, jit my rc'qiiest, she 
])r()duced.] “ Two inuntbs after, the ri'giim'iil 
left Fort George for Leith, and there lli\(d 
v/lth my husband m barracks. Tt is lud. so 
bad for married persons in lh(‘ aitillerv as in 
ilio line (we were in thi' artillery), in iMriu'*! s 
In fair barrack rooms no siugio men wt'n* 
alkmed to sleep wlicrc the mariied jieople 
Wd'H accomnioduted. LiU there aeie tljree or 
four married families is. onr rcaun. 1 lived 
two u'ars in baiTucks with m\ husband, in 
dillerent ban^acLs. 1 was Ncry couiforlablo. 
I didn’t, know what it a as to want an\ tiling T 
ought to lune. My Imshaiid was a kind, 
solier man.” [Tins she said very feelingly.] 
“His regiment vas ordered abroad, to No\a 
Seoliu. 1 had no family. Only six soUlieis 
wives are allowed to go out with each com- 
pany, and there were seventeen married 
men in the conqiaiiy to vdiich my Imsband 
beloiigc'd. It’s determined b> lui. An olheer 
holds the tickets in his eaj), and the men 
draw them. None of the uives are jireseiit. 
It would he too hunl a t.hiiig for them to s^e. 
]\Iy liiishand drew a hlank." She continued : — 
“Tt was a sad seciie when they emlairkod 
at Woolwich last March. All the wives were 
there, all erring and sobbing, you may depend 
upon that; and the cliildren, too, and .some 
of tin? men ; but I couldn’t hade much at them, 
and 1 don’t like to see men cry. My Imsband 
was sadly distressed. I lioped to get out then' 
and join him, not knowing the passage was so 
long and expensive. 1 had a little money 
then, hut that’s gone, and Fm brought to 
misery. It voiild have cost m<‘ 0/. at that 
lime to get out, and I couldn’t manage that, 
so 1 stayed in London, getting a da 3 ’s work at 
wasliing when I could, maldiig a veiy poor 
living of it; and T was at last forced to part 
with all my good clothes after my money wont ; 
and my hvshand, God bless him ! always gave 
mo bis money to do what 1 thought best uith 
it. 1 used to earn a little in liarracks witli 
m} needle, too. 1 was taken ill witli cholera 


at the latter end of August. Dear, dear, what 
I suffered ! And when I was getting better I 
bad a second attack, and that was the way my bit 
of money all went. I was then quite di'stitute ; 
but I cure nothing fur that, and would care 
nothing for anything if I could get out to my 
husband. I sliould be happy tlien. I should 
never be so happy since I was born before. 
It’s now a month since I was entirely out of 
halfpence. 1 can’t beg ; it would disgrace me 
and my Imsband, and I’d die in the streets 
first. Last Saturday I hadn’t a farthing. I 
liadn’t a thing to part with. I had a bed by 
the night, at ih/. a-niglit, not a regular lodging, 
house ; but tlie mistress wouldn’t trust me no 
longiT, ns I owed her 2s. Orf., and for that sho 
holds clothes worth far »iore than that. I 
hi‘ard of this Asylum, and got admitted, or I 
must have tlu* night in the stretd — there 
was notJiing Mse for me; hut, thank God! 
T’vo been spared that. On Ghristmas day 1 
had a letter from my Imsband.” 

’J'liis she produced. It contained the follow- 
ing passage 

“ [ am glad this letter only costs you a 
yienny, as your purse must be getting very 
low, but there is a good time coming, and i 
trust in God it will not be long, my deir 'wife. 
1 luqic you will Imio got a good place before 
this iMches jou. I am dowiiig all in my power 
lo bel]) y<»u. i trust in good in d months more, 
if you Help me, between us ue make it out.’’ 

Slio coiuluded : — 

“ I wouldn’t like bim to know bov>' bailly T 
am off. He knows I would do nolliing wrong. 
He u ouldu't suspect me ; ho novel' u oiibl. H(* 
knows me too veil. 1 have no clotlies but 
wbai ia*e detained for 2s. (fd., and wlint I liu\(' 
on. I have on just this shawl ami an old 
colioii gown, but it’s nt»l brok(\ and my under- 
clotliiiig. All my wi^h is to get out to my hus- 
band. I care for nutbing els(‘ in this vorld.” 

Next comes the tale of a young girl who 
worked at velvet omhossing. She was I'umely, 
and modestly spoken. By her attire it would 
Iiave been dilliciilt to have told that sho was 
so utterly destitute as t afterwards discovered. 
Sli(i vas scrupulously neat and clean in her 
dress; indeed it was evident, even from hei' 
aiipcaranee, tliat she ladonged to a better class 
than the ordinary inmates of the Asylum. As 
she sat alone in the long, unoccupied wards, 
she sighed heavily, and licr eyes were fixed 
continually on the ground. Her voice was 
very sorrowful. Her narrative was as fol- 
lows : — 

“ I have been out of work for a very long 
while, fur full tlireo montlas now, and all the 
summer I was only on and off. I mostly had 
my work given out to me. Tt was in pieci's of 
TOO yards, and soinetinies less, and I was paid 
so much for the dozen yards. I generally had 
and sometimes IJrf., according to wlmt it 
■was ; S^d. was the high(*sl price that I had. I 
could, if [ rose at five in t^ic morning, and sat 
uj) till twelve, eani bi*lwoen 1«. and Is, lid. in 
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% da3\ I had cut the velvet after it had j 
l)hen cinbossofl. I could, if- a diamond 
pattern, do five dozen yai’ds in a^lay, and if a 
leaf pattern, I could only do three dozen and 
a-half. I couldn’t get enough of it to do, even 
at these prices. Sometimes I wms two days in 
the week without work, nnd sometimes I had 
work for only one day in the w(^ek. They 
wanted, too, to reduce the 1 J(/. diamond work 
to Irf. the dozen yards ; aud so tlicy would have 
done, only the work got so slack that we had 
to leave it altogetlu'r. That is now seven 
weeks ago. Before that, I did get a little to 
do, though it uas very little, and since Bien I 
have called almost every wet'k at the ware- 
liouse, but they have put me oil’ tolling mo to 
come in a fori night or a week’s lime. J never 
kept acquaintance witli any of the other young 
women working at the wanhoust', hut 1 <lar(; 
say aliout twenty-five wore thro^yi out of work 
at the same time as I Mas. Sometimes J made 
(Is. a-M'eck, and sometimes only os., ami for 
the last fortnight T got Ls. iui. a-we(‘k, and out 
c'f that I liad my ov'u cjindles to find, aud 
Is. C)(I. a-weok to pay for my lodgings. After 1 
lost my work, I mad('- away with what litlb 
clothes I had, aud now I have got nothing hut I 
what I stand upright in.” [The tears wort', j 
jiouring doum iJje clie(dvs of the poor girl; she j 
was many minutes aft<UTrar(ls before she could 
ansAver mj quostiojis, from sobbing.*] “ I 
can't help crying,’’ she said, “ •when I think 
how destitute 1 am. Oh, yes, iudt*cd, [she 
cni'd llirnugh her sobs,] 1 liave been a good 
girl in all my trials. might have been bett(T 
off if J liad cliosen to take to that life. 1 need 
not liave been hero if I had ( liosen to part 
with my character, I don’t know what my 
fatluT was. J believe he was a cl(*rk in one of 
the foreign con foctioneiy houses. He deserted 
my mother Hvo mouths before .1 was born. J 
don’t know whether he is dead or not, for J 
never set eyes on liira. If he is alive, he is 
very vadl off, I know this from rny aunt, who 
Avas told by one of his fello'w-clerks that la^ 
Inul married a woman of property and gone 
abroad. He was di.sai)pointed with my mother. 
He expected to have had a good hit of immey 
with her; but after she married him, her father 
wouldn’t notice her. My mother died Avhen 1 
was a w^oek old, so I do not recollect cither of 
my parents. When my aunt, who m'os his own 
sister, wrote to him about myself, my brother 
and sister, he sent Avord hack that the (diildroii 
might go to the M'orkhouse. But my aunt took 
pity on us, and brought us all up. She had a 
little property^ of her own. She gave us a 
decent education, as fai* as lay in her powder. 
My brotlicr sho put to sea. ^^y father’s 
hrothe* was a captain, and lie took my brother 
"with him. The first voyage he went (he was 
fourteen), a part of the rigging fell on liim and 
the ftx'st mate, and they w'ere both killed on 
the spot. My sister wont as lady’s-maid to 

'Lady , and went abroad with h(‘r, now 

eighteen months ago, and I have never heard 
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of her since. The aunt who brought mo up 
is deadhiow'. Sho -was carried off two years 
and three months ago. If she had lived I 
should never b^e w^anted a friend, f remained 
with her up to tlie time of her death, and was 
xery happy before that time. After that I 
fmmd it veiy hard for a poor lone girl like 
me to get an honest living. I have been* 
struggling oii ever since, parting with rny 
clothes, and often going for tivo da\ s without 
food. I lived upon^tlio remainder of my 
clothes for some little' time after I w^as throwni 
entirely out of work ; hut at last T got a ft'i*t- 
nigbt in debt at my lodgings, and they made 
me leave; that's a w^ek ami three da} s ago 
HOW'. Tlien I had nowiicre but tlio streets to 
lay my bead. I w^alked about for three days 
aiidniglits without rest. 1 w'ont into a cliapel. 

I went there to sit down and pray; but 1 was 
too tired to oiler up any prayers, foi* T fell 
asleep. I had been two niglits and three days 
in (lie streets biTore this, and nil I had during 
that time was a penny loaf, and tliiit T xvas 
obliged to beg for. On the day that 1 was 
walking about, it thawed in the mc»rniug, aud 
froze V(Ty hard at night. My shoes W'cro 
very bad, and let in w'ater ; nnd as the night 
came on, my stockings froze to my feet, blven 
now r am sullering from the cold of those 
niglits. It is as mnch as I can do to bend my 
limbs at present. 1 liave been in the Asylum 
a w'cek, and to-nigbt is my last night here. I 
have nowhere to go*and wliat will hecomo of 
mo the Lord (rod only knows.” [Again she 
hurst out crying most iiitcously.] “ My tilings 
are not fit to go into any respectable workroom, 
and they wtm’t take me into a lodging either, 
unless J’vc got clothes. 1 would rati i or mido*. 
away with myself thnu lose my characler.” 
[As she raised her linnd to wipe aw^ny her 
ti’Oi’s, J saw that her arms wen^ hare ; and on 
her moving the old hlacdv mantle that covered 
Iht slioulders, I observed that Jier gown w^as so 
ragged that the body w^ns almost gone from il, 
ami it had no sIooats. ] “I sliouhln’t lone 
k(5pt this,” she said, “ifl could have made 
fiway with it,” Sho said that she had nofneud 
in the w'orld to Indp hci-, but that she would 
like much to cmigrati^ 

T afterw'ards in([uircd at the house at wdiich 
this poor (Toaturc liad lodged, ns to wla'lher 
she had always conducted Inu’self with jiro- 
priety while li\iiig there. To he cnndid, 1 
could hardly helitn'o tliat .any person could turn 
a young frii'iidlcss girl into the strt'ids hecausi*. 
she ow'od two weeks’ rent ; though the girl ap- 
peared too simple timl truthful to fabricate 
such a statement. On im|uiry, I found licr 
story true from tlio l)(‘giiining to nd. 

The landlady, an Irislnvoniun, ackiiow lc<1ged 
that the girl was in lierdeht hut ‘Is.; that sJie 
liad lodged with her for sovrral months, nnd 
idwevs paid jH’rregul.'ii’Jy w Ju'n she liadimuicy ; 
hnt 'sh«‘ couldn’r atrord, slic said, to keep 
people fornof liing. J’hc girl Imd boon a good, 
well-hehaxed, imalost e.rl with her. 
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Description of the Asylum for the 
Houseless. 

The Asylum for tlio Houseless Door of Lon- 
don is opened only when the thermometer 
'reaches freczinf?-point, and offers nothing but 
dry bread and warm shelter to sutdi as avail 
thems(‘lves of its charity. 

To this place swarm, as tlie bitter winter’s 
night coiuos on, some half thousand penniless 
and homeless wanderers. Tlie poverty-stri(dven 
from every quailer of the globe are found 
within its wards ; from the haggard American 
seaman to the lank Polish refugee, the pale 
German “ out-Avandcrcr,” the tearful black sea- 
cook, the shivering Lascar crossing- sw'etiper, 
the helpless Chiiiese Ix'ggar, and the lialf- 
torpid Itidiiin organ-boy. It is, indeed, a 
ragged congress of nations — a convocation of 
squalor and misery — of destitution, degiuda- 
!ti(‘n, and suffering, from all Ibc corners id* the 
^ iiarth. 

Nearly every shade and grade of misoiT. 
misfortune, vice, and cv('ii guilt, arc to b(! 
found in tlie place ; fur characters are not de- 
manded previous to atlmission, w^ant being 
the sole qualilicatioiirequircdof the apphcaui 
The Asylum for the Houseless is at once the 
biggar’s hotel, the tramifs toAvn-lxmse, the 
outcast’s haven (d* refuge— -the last dw«dling, 
ind(H‘d, on the road to rum. 

It is impossible to mistake the Asylum if 
you go there at dark, just as the lamp in the 
■wire cage over the entrance-door is Ixong 
lighted. This is the hour for opening; and 
ranged along ihc' kerb is a kind (d* ragged 
regiment, drawn up four deep, and strcteliiiig 
fur up and down the narrow lane, until the 
crowd is like a hedge to the roadivny. No- 
where in the Avorld can a similar siglit he wit- 
nessed. 

It is a terrible thing, indeed, to look dmvn 
upon that squalid croAvd from one of the upper 
window's of the institution. There they stand 
shivering in tlie snow, with their tliin, eoh- 
•\vehby garments lianging in tatters about ibem. 
Many are witliout shirts; with their bare skin 
showing through the rents and gaps (d’ their 
clothes, like the hide of a dog irith the iminge. 
Some have their greasy coats and trousers tied 
round their w'rists and ankles with string, to 
jirevont the pieriaiig wind from hlo^ving up 
llicm. A few' are witliout shoes; and these 
keep one foot only to the ground, while the 
hare llesh that lias had to tramp through the 
snow' is blue and livid-looking as half-cooked 
moat. 

It is a sullenly silent crowd, without any of 
Hie riot and rude frolic which generally ensue 
apon any gathering in the London streets ; 
for the only sounds heard are the squealing of 
tlie beggar infants, or the wrangling of the 
vagrant boys for the front ranks, together with 
a continued succession of hoarse coughs, that 


seem to answer each other like the hlenting of 
a flock of sheep. 

To each person is given half-a-pound of the 
best bread on coming in at night, and a like 
quantity on going out in the morning ; and 
children, oven if they be at the breast, have 
the same, which goes to swell the mother’s 
allow'ance. A clerk enters in a thick ledger 
the name, age, trade, and place of birth of the 
ajiplicants, as well as where they slept the 
night, liefore. 

As the eye glances down the column of the 
register, indioating w'here each applicant has 
passed tlie previous night, it. is startled to find 
how often the clerk has had to write dowm, 
“in the streets;’’ so that “ditto,” “ditto,” 
continually rLqx'atcd under the same heud, 
sounded as an ideal choi iifi. of terrible want in 
the mind’s ear. 

The si eejiin g - wards at the Asylum are 
utterly unlike all preconceived notions of a 
dormitory. There is not a hedsk^ad to be 
seen, nor is even so much as a sheet or 
blanket visible. The ward itself is a long, 
hare, whitewashed apaitmeut, with square 
post-liko jiillars supporting the flat -beamed 
roof, and reminding tlu^ visitor of a large un - 
occupied slort'-room — such as are occasionally 
.seen in the neighhoiirhood of 'Thames-strect 
and tlu‘ Docks. Along the floor are ranged 
what appear at first sight to he endless rows 
of large empty orange chests, packt'd closely 
side by side, ,so that the hoards are divided off 
into some two hundred ♦shallow tanpit-like 
coni] )arl men ts. These are the berllis, or, to 
speak technically, the “ hunks ” of the insti- 
tution. Tn each of them is a black mattress, 
made of some sliiny waterproof material, like 
unqiauling stuffed with straw'. At the lieail of 
every liunk, hanging against the wall, is a 
leather — a big “basil” covering — that looks 
more like awine-coopiT's apron than a counter- 
pane. These “ basils ” are used as coverlids, 
not only because they are strong and durable, 
hut for a more cogent reason — they do not 
retain vermin. 

Around flie fierce stove, in the centre of the 
vvaid, there is generally gathered a group of 
the hou.^eless wanderers, the crimson rays 
tinting th(‘ cluster of haggard faces with a 
Ijright lurid light that colours the skin as H'd 
as wine. One and all are stretching forth 
then* luuids, as if to lot tlm delicious heat soak 
into their lialf-numhed limbs. They seem 
positively greedy of the warmth, di’awing up 
tljcir sleeves and trousers so that their naked 
legs and arms may present a larger surface to 
the fin*. 

Not a laugh nor sound is heard, but the 
men stand still, munching tlieir bread, their 
teeth champing like horses in a manger. 
One poor wretch, at the time of my vdsit, 
had been allowed to sit on a form inside 
the railings round the stove, for he had 
the ague; and there ho crouched, 'witli his 
legs near as a roasting-joint to the burning 
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ea«ls, M if were tiding io fais 
morrow. 

teM it iito hear tbe continued 
cougla^g of ^8 wretclidd inmates ! It seems 
to iMsa round l^e room from one to another, 
now ^axp and hoarse a» a bark, then deep and 
hollow as a lowing, or— with the old — feeble 
and trembling as a bleat. 

In an hour after the opening the men have 
quitted tlie warm fire and crejit one aftfjr 
another to their berths, whore they lie rolled 
found in their leathers — the rows of tightly- 
bound figures, brown and stiff as mummies, 
suggesting the idea of some largo catacomb. 

Tlie stillness is broken only by Iho snoring 
of the sounder sleepers and the coughing of the 
more restless. 

It is a marvellously pathetic scene. 
Here is a herd of the most \^retclK‘d and 
IriendlcSs i)eoi)l 0 in the world, lying dowi 
close to the earth as sheep; here aro boine 
two centuries of outcasts, wliose days aro lu} 
mivarying round of suffering, enjoying the 
only moments when the;^ are free from pain 
and care — life h<'ing to tliein but one long 
painful operation as it were, and sleep the 
cbloinlbi’ni Avliich, for the time being, I’endors 
them insensible. 

The sight sets the mind spoeulaling on tin 
beggars’ and the outcasts’ dreams. The ship’s 
company, stai’riiig at tlui North Pole, dreamt, 
every man of them, eatdi niglit^ of feasting ; 
and are those who compfwe this miscrabb', 
frozen-out beggar crew, now n^galing them- 
selves, in their sleep, with visions of imaginary 
Ijanquets? — are they smacking their mental 
Ups over ideal beef and pudding? Is that 
poor wretch yonder, whose rheumatic limbs 
rack him each step he takes — is he tripping 
[)ver green fields with an elastic and joyou^ 
bound, that in his waking moments la? can 
never know again ? . Do that man’s restless- 
ness and heavy moaning come from nightmare 
terrors of })olicoraon tmd treadwlieols ? — and 
which among tliose runaway boys is fanc^^ing 
til at he is back homo again, with his mother 
and sisters weeping on his neck? 

The next moinefit the thoughts shift, and 
the heart is overcome with a sense of the -s ust 
lieap of social refuse— the mere human slrect- 
sw'Gepings — the great living mixeii — that is 
destined, as soob as the spring returns, to he 
strewn far and near over the land, and serve 
as manure to the future crime-crops of the 
country. 

Then come the selfcongratulalions and the 
self questionings ! and as a man, sound in 
health and limb, walking through a hospital, 
thanks God that he has been spared the bodily 
ailments, the mere sight of which sickens him, 
so in this refuge for the starving and the 
hqmele^ the ferst instinct of the well-to-do 
viritor is to breathe a tbax^esgiving (like the 
Pharisee in the parable) that he is not as 
one of these.” 

But the vmL conceit has scarcely risen to 


the tongue before the better nature wliispers 
in the mind’s ear, By what special virtue of 
your own are ytju different from them? How 
comes it that you are well clothed and well 
fed, whilst so many go naked anfi hun^?*’ 
And if you in your arrogance, ignoring all the 
accidents that have helped to build up your 
wordly prosperity, assert that you have been 
the “ architect of your own fortune,” who, let 
us ask, gavo you the genius or energy for the 
work ? 

Then get down from your moral stilts, and 
confess it lionestly to yourself, that you are 
what you are by that inscrutable grace which 
decreed yoiir’'birth];)lace to be a mansion or a 
cottage rather than a “padding-ken,” or wide!) 
granted you brains and strength, instead of 
sending you into the world, like many of those, 
a cripple or an idiot. 

It is hard for smng-facod respectability to^ 
acknowledge tliese dirt-caked, ening wretcl^* 
as brothers, and yd, if from 
little is given lil&o is expecteJpBR^^fter 
tb(^ atonement of their long s^^fibring, they 
ill make as good angels as the otest of us. 


CnATJiTISS AND Sums GR"EN TO TUE POOR. 

AoroiiDiNO to the last Report of the Poor- 
laAv Coimnissioners, fbe paupers receiving in- 
anil ont-door relief was, in 1818, no less than 
1,870,000 and odd. The nuniber of criminals 
in the same y(‘ar was 80,000 and odd. In 
1841, the number of lunatics in county 
asylums was 4000 and odd ; while according 
to the Occupatifm Abstract of the returns of 
the population tlicre were, in 1841, upwards 
of 5000 almspcople, 1000 heggoi's, and 21,000 
pensioners : these formed into one sum, give 
us no less than two millions and a quarter 
individuals who pass their time without apply- 
ing to any gainful occupation, and conse- 
quently live in a state of inactivity and vice upon 
tlie income of the remainder of the population. 
Jly the above computation, therefore, we see 
that out of a total of 1(1,000,000 souls, one- 
seventh, or 14 per cent of the whole, continue 
their existence either by pauperism, men- 
dicancy, or crime. Now tlie cost of this im- 
mense mass of vice and want is even more, 
appalling th%n the number of individuis sub- 
sisting in such utter degradation. The total 
amount of money levied in 1848 for the relief 
of England luid Wales was seven mffions four 
hundred thousand pounds ; but, exclusive of 
this amount, the magnitude of the sum that 
we give voluntarily towards the support and 
^ucation of the poor classes is unparalleled 
in the history ot any other nation or any 
other time. 

According to the summary of the retums 
annexed to the voluminous Reports of .the 
Charity Commissioners, the rent of the l^d 
and other fixed property, together with the 
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interest of the money left for charittihle pur- 
poses in England and “Wales, amounts to 
1,200,000/. a year ; and it is believed, by 
proper management, this return might he 
increased tt> an annual income of at least two 
millions of money ; and yet, says Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, there can he no doubt that even this 
large sum falls far below tlie amount expended 
eveiy year in voluntary donations to charitable 
establishments. Nor can any estimate be 
formed,” he adds, **of the money given in 
charity to individuals; hut in the aggregate 
cannot fail to amount to an immense sum.’’ 
All things considered, therefore, we cannot be 
very far from the truth, if we assume that the 
sums volimtarily subsciibed towards the re- 
lief of the poor equal, in the aggregate, the 
total amount raised by assessment for the 
same purpose ; so tliat it appears tliat the 
well-to-do amongst us expend the vast sum of 
• fifteen million pounds per annum in mitigating 
‘ the miseries of their less fortunate brethren. 

altogether fifteen mil- 
liOiP^oV ‘^^'^’ a year to alleviate the distress of 
those wllbv^.rant or suffer, we must remember 
that this vast sum expresses not only the 
liberal extent of our sympathy, hut likewise 
the fearful amount of want and suffering, of 
excess and luxury, that there must be in the 
laud, if the poorer classes require ^fifteen mil- 
lions to he added in charity every year to their 
aggregate income, in erder to relieve their 
pains and privations, and the richer can afford 
to have the same immense sum taken from 
theirs, and yet scarcely feel the loss, it shows 
at once how much the one class must possess 
and the other wont. 


MEETING OF TICKET-OF-LEAVE MEN. 

A MEETING of ticket-of-leavo men, convened 
by Mr. H. Mayhew, was held some time since 
at the National Hall, Holbom, with the 
view of affording to irersons of this class, 
who are anxious to lead a reformed life, 
an opportunity of stating the difficulties 
they have to encounter in their endeavour to 
obtain a honest livelihood. About fifty mem- 
bers of the body responded to Mr. Mayhew’s 
invitation. The men were admitted on pre- 
senting their tiekets-of leave, and were re- 
quired on entrance to fill up th'b colimins of 
a register, setting forth their ages, their occu- 
pations, the offence for which they were lost 
convicted^ their sentences, and the amount of 
instruction they had severally received. From 
the information thus collected, it appears that 
only 3 out of the 50 present were above the 
age of 40, the large majority ranging ^tween 
18 and 35, the highest age of all being 68 ; 
that they consisted of labourers, hawkers, cos- 
termongers, blacksmiths, shoemakers, carpen- 
terfe, and other handicraftsmen; that their 
previous punishments varied from 2 years to 


14 years’ transportation ; and that more than 
one-half of them had been educated either at 
day schools or Sunday schools. Suspecting 
that the men would be unwilling to attend if 
the police presented themselves, either in the 
hall or at its entrance, Mr. Mayhew took the 
precaution to apply beforehand to the Metro- 
politan Commissioners on the subject. The 
authorities at once acceded to the request thus# 
made to them, and not a solitaiy constable was 
permitted to overawe the meeting.” 

Mr. Mayhew, in opening the proceeding 
sjiid : — “ The object of this meeting is three- 
fold. In the first place, I wish society to 
know more about you as a distinct class; 
secondly, I wish the world to understand the 
working of* the ticket-of-leave system ; and, 
thirdly, 1 want to induce ‘society to exert itself 
to assist yon, and extricate you from your dif- 
ficulties. A^hen I first went among you, it 
was not very easy for mo to make you compre- 
hend tUe purpose I had in view. You at firrit 
fancied that I was a. Government spy, nr a 
person in some wayljonnected with tlie police. 

I am none of these*, nor am I a clergyman 
wishing to convert you to his particular creed, 
nor a teetotaler anxious to prove the som*ce 
of all evil to be over-indulgonco in intoxi- 
cating drink ; hut I am simply a literary man, 
desirous of letting the rich know something 
more about the poor. (Applause.) Some 
persons study tlie stars, others study the ani- 
mal kingdom, others again direct their re- 
searches into the properties of stones, devoting 
their whole lives to these particular vocations. 

I am the first who has endeavoured to study a 
class of my fellow-creatures whom Providence 
has not placed in so fortunate a position as 
myself, my desire being to bring the extremes 
of society together — the poor to the rich, and 
the rich to the poor. (Applause.) I wish to 
get bodies of men together in a mass, 
their influence by that means being more 
sensibly felt than if they remain isolated, I 
know you, perhaps, nearly as well as many of 
you know yourselves. I have had many of 
you in my house with my wife and children, 
and to your honour and ^edit be it said, you 
never wronged me of the smallest article, and, 
moreover, I never heard a coarse word escape 
your lips. I have trusted many of yon who 
have been long tried by want of food. I have 
given you money to get change for me, and 
you never yet took advantage of me. This 
show^s that tliere is still a spark of good in 
each of you. That spark I wish Society to de- 
velope, that you may he made what jdl must 
really desire to see you. Some two or three 
Sundays ago I was at Pentonville prison 
during Divine service. Society believes yon 
to he hardened in heart and unimpressionable. 
Well, I saw some four hundred prisoners there 
weeping like children at the melting ttue 
wliich the clergyman told. He spoke of the 
burial of a girl by torchlight, at which he offi- 
ciated, explaining that the reason why the 
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Ttlneral took place so late ’vras that the father 
of the deceased had to come about fifty miles 
to be present, and thence the delay. The old 
man's tears, he said, fell like rain on the 
coffin-lid; and yet, in his anguish, the be- 
reaved parent exclaimed that he preferred to 
see liis daughter a corpse than for her to live 
ulife of infamy in the streets. (Sensation.) 
This sad story could not fail to touch a chord 
in each of your breasts. But to come to the 
ticket- of-leave system. The public generally 
Celievo that it is a moat dangerous thing to set 
you iVee. under that system. I know this is 
ono of the most important experiments in con- 
nexion with the reformation of olf'enders that 
lias ever been tried, and it lias worked better 
than any otlier of^which I have had expe- 
rience. In 185;!, the old mode of transporta- 
tion was ch^mged, and an Act passed directing 
that no person should be sentenetd to trans- 
portation except for fourteen years or upwards, 
and that thencehnwiird sentence of peiinl ser- 
vitmhi flbould be substituted for transportation 
for le^s than fourteen years. At the same 
time, a discretionary power was given to 
commute sentences of transportation into 
terms of penal servitude. Then, for Uie first 
time, was it ordained that it should he law- 
ful fur lier Majesty, under tlic seal of her 
secretaiy of state, to grant any convict, 
now or hereafter seuteueod to traiisporfU- 
tion, or to tlie punishment substituted for 
it, a license to be at largo in Die United 
Kingdom, or such part thereof as is expressed 
in iJje license, during a portion of his term of 
impiisonmont. The holder of this license is 
not to he imprisoned by reason of his pre- 
vious sentence ; but if. his license is revoked, 
hi; is to be aj'prehended and ro-committed. 
Since the passing of that Act, and between 
September 185‘) and Decomb(U’ dl, 1855 — a 
period of about tAvo years and a quarter — the 
number of cou^ icts r<4eased from i)uhlic works 
and i)iisons has been 3880. To this luimber 
have to be added juveniles from raikhurst 
prison, 207 ; and eonvicts from B(‘rinuda and 
Gibraltar, 435 : making a total of 4012. Of 
this aggregate, 140 have liad their licenses re- 
voked, and 118 have been sentenced to penal 
servitude and imprisonment; making tf>get]iei’ 
ti58 Avho have hud tlieir licenses cancelled out 
of the entire 4012. Out of this 258, 27 were 
committed for hreotffi of tiio vagrancy law, 20 
ibr ordinary assaults, 8 for assaults on the 
police, 6 for breach of the game-laws, 2 for 
desertion from the militia, and 20 for misde- 
meanour; making together 84, and leaving 174 
as the exact number who have relapsed into 
their former course of life. Thus it appears 
that only five and a-half per cent of the whole 
mumher of tickets-of-leave granted have been 
revoked. Now, considering that the number 
of re-committals to prison for England and 
Wjdos averages thirty-three in every hundred 
prisoners ; this, I think, is a very favourable 
result of ^eticket-of-leave experiment. Look- 


ing at the extreme difficulty of a return to an 
honest life, it is almost astonisliing that so low 
a per-centoge a^five and a half of the licenses 
in all Englana sliould have been revoked. 
You know that, during your imprisonment, 
there are four stages of probation. In certain 
prisons you have to do a proscribed amount of * 
work, for which you receive a cerUiin gratuity. 
The shoemakers, for instance, got 4d. every 
wo(^k if they make two and a-ludf pairs, Gd. for 
three i)airs, and Hd, for ^ four i)airs. The tai- 
lors get 4d. if they make two suits of prison 
gannents, Gd. for three suits, jmd 8d, for four. 
The matin akers got 4</. for thirty-six square 
feet of their work, Gd. ffir forty-five feet, and 
8^/, for fifty four. The cotton -weavers get 4d, 
for twenty-four yards, Gd. for thmty, and 8d, 
for thirty-six. The cloth-weavers are pjiid in 
a similar manner. These sums are entered to 
>our credit, and i»ass with you from i)risou to 
prison until they at last nccuinuliito into an* 
amount, which is handed over to you under 
certairr restrictions on leaving. In the second 
stage of probation, you receive Gd, in addition 
to tlie ordinary weekly gratuity ; in the third 
stage you receive an addition of ‘.)d. ; and in the 
fourth stage one of Is. or Is. Gd. This sum — 
largo or small, according to the tcriii of impri- 
sonment — is i)la(?ed to your credit on quitting 
tluj prison, and is thus distributed : — 5/. to be 
paid immediately oil disclinrge, or by post-office 
order on the conviefs arrival at his uativo 
place. If tho sum is over U. and under 8/, 
ho receives 4/. on his discharge, and tho 
balance at the end of two montlis ; if over 8/, 
and under 12/., half is paid on liis discharge 
uud tho balance at the (md of tJjreo months ; 
if over 12/, and under 20/., 5/, is paid on his 
ilischarge, half tlu' balance in two months, and 
the remainder in tlireo months. In order, 
howcv(‘r, to obtain Ibis balance, it is necessaiy 
for you to lie providi'd with certificates. as to 
character, either from a clergyman, a luagis- 
trnte, or the employer with whom the holder 
of tile license is then at work. The appli- 
cants Ibr these balances have been 124^ in 
number up to the 31st December last. Of 
these, 1225 have sent in certificates of a satis- 
factory nature, only 17 having been sent in of 
a contrary character — 851 certificates were 
furnished by clergymen, 214 by magistrates, 
and 177 ))y employers, under whom the per- 
sons liberated were engaged. In the 1225 
cases above-mention (id, after the expiration of 
the prescribed number of months, the money 
was paid to the applicants. Considering the 
difficulty these pi^rsons must experience in ob- 
taining tho certilicates required of them, the 
figures I have stated are highly satisfactory as 
to the working of the system ; and I cannot, 
therefore, understand how society should have 
gone so far astray on this point as it has done. 
The public, however, believe ticket-of-leave 
men to be very dangerous characters— it does 
not know the training they undergo while in 
prison, A high authority tells me, that it is 
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impossible for a gentleman’s son to bo trained 
•veitli greater care at Eton or at any of tlie other 
public schools than each of yoh have been. 
When, however, Society sees*two or three, or 
even some half-dozen of you relapse into your 
former practices, they jump to the conclusion 
that the same is the case with you all. They, 
in fact, think that relapses are the rule and 
amendment the exception, inster^ of the fact 
being quite the other way. This is like the 
self-delusion of the London apprentices, who 
fancy there are more wet Sundays in a year 
thfxn rainy week-days, ^mply because they 
W'ant to get out on Sundays, and are particu- 
larly vexed whontlio bad weather lo^eps them 
nt home. (Laughter.). Now I have tried 
many experiments at tin* relbrination f>f erimi- 
nnls, and one-half of them have failed. Yi‘t J 
am not discourjiged ; for I know how ditheult 
it is for men to lay aside their past Ijahils. 
.Every jdlow’ance ought, therefore, to be, jnailc, 
because they cannot be expected t<» become 
angels in a raonumt. The vice of the present 
fiysfem, in laet, is, that nfiless a erimimil sud- 
denly beermu'S a pattern man, and at oncii for- 
gets all his old associah's, Society will havr, 
none of you, and, as a certain genUemau has 
expressed it, ‘ you must all he shot down, and. 
thrown into Society’s dust-bin.’ (Applause.) 
A well-kiio^m liteniry genlleiunn, ulio bad 
moved in good society, had a daughter, with 
whowi ho lived at tho ea*t end of London, lie 
was rather lax, perhaps, in the r«'ariiig of his 
child, allowing lier to do pretty much as sho 
liked. She once went to a concert, and got 
acquainted with a * niohsinan,’ who accom- 
panied her homo, and at last introduced him- 
self to her father as Ins daughter’s suitor# 
Being a well-dressed, rcspoctabhj-looking ])rr- 
Bon, the father — good, easy man ! — took a 
liking for him, and not being particular in his 
inquiries as to the lover’s cours(^ of life, al- 
lowed them to marry. After their maniuge, 
however, the daughter discovered what her 
husband’s pursuits really were. She, of 
course, acquainted her father with the fact, 
who, in great distress of mind, called Ids son- 
iu-law to him, and telling him that he had 
never had a stain upon his name or character, 
implored him by every argument he could 
tiTge to lead an honest life. The mobsman 
promiffed to comply. His father-in-law re- 
moved him from the neighbourhood in which 
he was staying, and placed him in the soi-vico 
of a large railway carrier. In this employ, 
having one day to take a parcel to a gentle- 
man’s house, up-stairs on the mantelpiece he 
8 ftW a gold watch. This h^mptation was too 
much for him, and he seized the article and 
put it into his pocket. The theft was disco- 
vered before the offender had gone dis- 
tance ; the man was soon arrested, but the 
flither, by dint of great exertion, got him o% 
on returning’ the watch and communicating 
with its owncar before tho complaint was made 
<4 tke pdioo-offiee* The father again en. 


treated his son-in-law to abandon his evil 
courses, but the latter said his old associa- 
tions were too strong for him, end that he 
saw no other resource open for him than to 
leave London altogether. The old man ac- 
cordingly took him with him to a residence 
on the banks of the Thames, where, at 
lengUi, some of his old companions unfor^ 
tunately mot him, and told him of a ‘crib’ 
they wore going to ‘ crack,’ and of the heavy 
‘ sw'og ' they were likely to get. The prodi- 
gal’s old habits were again too much for 
liim. He accompanied his former associates 
in their criminal enterprise, was ’captured, 
and thrown again into piison — liis father-iii- 
law died in a mad-house, and his wife com- 
mitted suicide. Thus feai’ful, then, are tlie 
effects of criminal associfttious, and therefore 
I am only snr])rised that so small a per- 
centage of • the iicket-of- leave men have 
yielded to a relapse. Successful, however, 
as the system has thus hm proved, I yet see 
a considerable amount of evil in connexion 
with it; and this is tbti reason why 1 have 
called you together, hoping tliut some of the 
tales 3 on have to relate will serve to rouse 
the puftiic to a sense of your real position, 
and induce them to stretch forth a hand to 
save you from tin* ruin that on (‘V('ry hand 
threah'iis yon. 'Wlnai you couie out of pri- 
destituto as 3011 are of character, then^ 
are only two or llirco kiTids of tmiployment 
op(‘n to you, ami T therefore wInIi Society to 
institute some association to wate-h over 
3()u, to give you every possible advice, to 
lead yon to good courses, and, moreover, to 
|)r.)vide you with the moans of getting some 
honest liv’elihood. (Applause.) I know tljat 
us a class 3'ou are distinguished nniinly hy 
your .love of a roving life, and that at thc^ 
bottom of all your criminal practices lies 
3"our indispositioTi to follow any settled oc- 
cupation. Contininms employment of a mo- 
notonous nature is so irksome to you, that 
immediately you engage in it yon long to 
break away from it. This, I believe, after 
long observation of your character, to be ti*uo 
of the ma.jority of 3^011 ; and you are able to 
judge if I am right in this conclusion. So- 
ciety, however, expects, that if you wish to 
better youraelvos, you will at once settle^ 
down os steadily ns it does, and immediately 
cemfonn to aU its notions; but I am satisfied 
that if anytliing effectual is to be done in 
the way of reforming you, Society must work 
in consonance and not in antagonism with 
your nature. In this Connexion it appears 
to me that the great outlet for you is street 
trading, where you ore allowed to roam at 
will unchafed hy restraints not congenial 4o 
your habits and feelings. In such.fturi^ts 
a small fund tot stdt^-money imlSoes* and 
besides, no chaoracter is wqufredfer thw who 
engage in <^6m, lYom the inqilhdes by 
a gentleman who lately visited the plaeo# .m 
wb^ most of you litoi I .find the gitfd 
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majority of you foEcw some form or other of 
street occupation. Still there is this difficulty 
in your way. The public requires its tho- 
roughfares to be kept clear of obstruction, 
and I know that the Bj?Hce have been ordered 
to drive you away-— tJ-hiake you, as the phrase 
is, * move on.' You may fancy that the police 
act thus of their own accord j but I loam from 
communication with tlie Commissioners, that 
the police have to receive requisitions from 
the shopkeepers and other inhabitants to en- 
.force the Street Act, and are compelled to 
comply with them. In one instance a trades- 
man living in a street-maiket, wliere about 
five Hundred poor persons were obtaining a 
livelihood, complained to the police of the ob- 
struction thus occasioned to his business, 
which w'as of a * fashionable' nature. The 
consequence was that the thoroughfare had to 
he elearod, and these five huh^ired persons 
were reduced Jilmost to a stale of starvation, 
and many of them were forced into the woi‘k- 
house. Now I don’t behevc that this is riglit ; 
and I am prepared to say to Society, that no 
one man in the Idngdoin should have the 
power to deprive so hwge a body of poor per- 
sons of all means of giiining an honest subsist- 
ence. (Loud applause.) At the same time, 
certain regulations must be resi>ected; tlie 
streets e'ven, you will allow, must not be 
blocked — (hear, hctir)— there must Ih) aSrec 
passage, and it is ncc('ssaiy to consider whe- 
ther a plan may not b6 devised which "will 
answer both ends. It strikes me that a cer- 
tain number of poor men’s markets might bo 
established very advantageomsi} ; for th(; poor 
are so linked together that they would rtUher 
buy of the poor than the rich ; and it is much 
to their credit that it is so. If spots of grontid 
for markets of this kind were bought by be- 
nevolent individuals, and a small toll levied on 
admission to them, I am sure the specula- 
tion would he pi’ofitable to those who em- 
barked in it, as well us beneficial to tUo int(*- 
rcsts — moral as well as pecuniary — of the 
street traders. Connected with these estab- 
lishments there ought to be a school for the 
children of the traders, a bank for pn.’serving 
your money, a cook-shop to prevent you from 
being obliged to take your meals at the public- 
house, together with many other useful ad- 
'juncts which might be grouped round the 
market Such experiments have been tried 
before now. There is tins old Rag-fair at 
Houndsditch, where formerly old clothes w'ore 
sold in the streets. In that case a Jew bought 
a piece of land, to which poor traders were ad- 
mitted on payment of a hal^Jcnny per head, 
and the project succeeded so admirably that 
the ownet of the ground soon became a rich 
man^ At Paris similar markets have been in- 
stitute and with success, by M. Delamarre ; 
and in the same city there are also pubUo 
kitohens, where oook^ meat can be hod at a 
<^btean rate, so as to kee]^ the poor people out 
^ w pidiiodiouaes. LodgUtg-housea for 


such of the men as choose to come to them 
would likewise be a valuable appendage to the 
suggested street-markets, but they must be 
free from th# almost tyrannical supervision 
which prevails in the existing model lodging- 
houses in London. . Whilst so much vexatious 
restriction is put upon men’s liberties, thej 
cannot be expected to frequent those places 
in the numbers they otherwise would. Lodg- 
ing-houses for the reception of tickc‘t-of.leavo 
mon on leaving prison might prevent thorn 
from being tlirown loose upon the world until 
they have some praspect of a livelihood before 
them. I wish Society to take these men by ^ 
the hand — to be lenient and considemto to- 
wards them, and not to ho annoyed if one or 
two should recede from their good resolutions ; 
for the experience of the reformatoE}’ institu- 
tions of London shcjws that there are often 
twenty-five i)er cent of relapses among their 
inmates. 'Therefore, if only five and a-haif 
per cent of j*ou fail in yi»iir laudable endea- 
vours, as the returns J have quoted show, to 
bo the whole proportion, then I say that you 
are a class who ought to he encouraged. 13y 
this means wo sUiill he able to grapple effec- 
tually with this grejit trouble — viz. how to re- 
fonn the great bulk of our criniiimls. Under 
those circumstances 1 have invited you here 
to-night, to give you an opportunity of telling 
Society what lU’c your dilliculties. There is 
a gentleman presoMt who will publislf your 
grievances all over ilio kingdom, and I chai*ge 
you all to speak only the truth. You cannot 
benefit by any other course, and therefore bo 
you a cheek the one upon the other ; and if 
any one dt'parLs from the strict fact, do you 
pull him up. Thus you will show the world 
that you have nud here with on earnest desire 
to bettiT } ourselves— .thus you w ill lu'osent a 
spectacle that will go far to convince Society 
that it runs no risk in giving you your Uberty 
—and prevail upon it to regaril not wholly 
without compassion the few members of your 
class who, yielding in an evil hour to the try- 
ing temptations which beset them, sink un- 
happily into their former delinquencies.” (Lioud 
and prolonged applause.) 

The men were then requested to ascend the 
platform, and relate them own experience, os 
well as to state their views of how their class 
could best be assisted. The first to respond to 
this invitation was a young man of neat 
and comparatively respectable appearance, who v 
seeme<l to be known to the rest by the name 
of ‘ Peter,’ and who, with great fluency and 
considerable propriety of expression, pro- 
ceeded to narrate lus own post oareer as 
follows 

“ Friends, I hope you will excuse any hesi- 
tatio# or stammering on my part while X 
stand in this unusual position. All the edu- 
cation I have received has been pi^ed A 
in prison ^ understand that. As to tkie 
Iculties encountered by ti^eUelAe^tiif 
1 1 know nothing, save from my owti personal 
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experience. You cannot judge properly of 
the intentions of the convict, unless you begin 
^vitli his career from the firsj time that he 
enters prison. Well, you must know, that I 
was transported for seven years. I was sent 
to Millbonk, and there put to the tailoring 
business. From the outset I had a great par- 
tiality for books, and I then learnt to read 
and write better than I could do before. 1 also 
acquired a little gi’ammar and arithmetic, 
simply to improve my mind ; and if mental 
improvement is any part of moral improve- 
ment, I wan, of course, orally improving 
also. I knew more arithmetic then than I 
do now, liJiring lost my knowledge in con- 
sequence of excessive indulgence in intoxi- 
cating liquors. In fact, I got os far as tlio 
beginning algebra — certainly a very ab- 

struse science to tneklc. After sjaiiKliiig 
foiirttHU months in MiLLbank 1 went to Port- 
land, wlicro T had to wheel barrows from 
moimug to night. 1 still pcrsevor('d, how- 
ever, with my books; and Llie great aiixi'^ty 
that constantly weighed on my mind w.as, 
what would become of me when I was liber- 
ated. I knew that the work I was doing 
would be well doin'; and I v/as far happier 
then tbnn J am now, Ix'cause I feel that there 
is no breakfast for rut' to-morrow morning 
till 1 go and thieve it ; and tliat is the simple 
triUk (Ap])lausc.) 1 supposed that if I went 
to tho Chaplain, who had delivt'rt'd several 
cliaritalde discourses, vc'ry niuch in accordanct' 
with my own feelings, ho miglit assist me. 
1 therefore stated niy case to him, telling liim 
that I really wished to becomo a better member 
of society. Tie listened to my tale, and wished 
me to see hijn once a- week, which 1 did. But 
the Cluipluiii at this time was the Rev. Mr. 
Moran (as wo understood), and wlien I 
wanted books ho would not encourage me, 
imless I consented to hecomo a communicant. 
If I had done that I should have liad more 
favour shown to me, and been provided with 
whatever I wished ; but not feeling myself 
fit for such a thing, I therefore refused. I 
then waited dll a change took place, and die 
Bev. Mr.Ubridge, (as we understood), a lover 
of science and literature, came — a clergyman 
whose system was altogether different, having 
none of diese Eoman Catholic restrictions. 
Wo were then allowed to think and do as we 
liked in regard to religion, and no man w'as 
forced to attend the communion-table unless 
he thought himself as fit for it as the Mi- 
nister. I applied to tho new Chaplain, and told 
him I considered my mind to have been much 
enlightened. I suppose everybody fancies 
the same, who knows *a little, though not 
much. V^en my turn to be liberated ap- 
proached they came to me in my separate 
cell, and I told diem there was no chance of 
my bettering myself unless I could get an 
honast living. I said that I must go back to 
London, where I had first been transported, 
and that the only thing I expected was to 


be transported again ; for my bad character 
would be no recommendation to me—dio 
police all knew me, and wherever they saw 
me they would point me out as a ticket of- 
leave man. (Applause.) On my release I re- 
ceived 0/. 12/?. I came to Southampton widi 
one of tho officers of the establishment, who 
was kind ^enough to ask me to. take a drop 
of brandy. Not having had any spirits for 
four years previous, this littie got into my 
head, and having drank another glass or two 
I was intoxicated, and I spent all my money 
that night — yes, and got locked up into the 
bargain. (Laughter.) If I did not# quite 
spend all my money myself, somebody else 
liclped me to spend it. I came to London 
witJiout a farthing. J ha(},n’t a friend in the 
world, and even at i)resent, if I want a me/d, 
T have no one to say * Here it is for you.’ 
What is a man in such a case, being without 
work, to do ? Is ho to starve ? AY el I, I wore 
out two pairs of shoes, walking the streets 
for thr(*e months together, looking for a situa-’ 
tion, but all in vain ; and I became as ema- 
ciated as this post, (pointing to tho pillar of 
tho lamp on the plaifonu,) having h/al no* 
thing hot tor than a bit of brc'ad niid a herring 
to eat, and not one ounce' of animal food 
during all that period. T had a little pride, 
winch k('pt me from begging. All tho goo(l 
feffiings engendered in prison passed away. 
I returned to my ojcl companions, with whom 
I went for about tw<j months, wlu'n 1 was 
at lengtli caught, and voceivtid another twelve- 
month’s imprisonment, which expired only last 
Monday foriiiight. During the two months I 
was with iny old companions I got a good 
living — I could alw/iys make my 5/. or 0/. 
a-wcek by practices which I did not like, 
but which I was driven to adopt, because the 
public would not let me cam 1/. honestly. 
Since, however, I received the card of ad- 
mission to this meeting, I have not put my 
liand to a dishonest act, and if the promise it 
holds out is fulfill('d I never will. T have 
litde more to say. 1 attended hero to-night 
in the hope of reaping some pemianent be- 
iK'fit, Jind also to encourage those who, like 
myself, 'svish to become honest members of 
society. (Applause.) I trust the benevolent 
gendeman who has so humanely interested 
himself in this cause will be successful in his 
exertions on behalf of a body of unfortunate 
and persecuted beings, who, I should say, 
arc more knocked about by tho police, and 
more discouraged by the opinions of the pub- 
lic at large, than any other class in the United 
Kingdom. (Applause.) May God and right 
reason direct this movement, and ^ring it to 
a speedy and prosperous issue.” (Loud cheers 
greeted “Peter/’ as he descended from the 
“ tribune.”) 

The next spokesman was a thin-fAcod ®nd 
diminutive, but shrewd-looking eostermonger, 
of about twenty.flve years of ago, and tidmr 
in appearance than many of his class, who 
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• said Friends, I am only a little one, and 
you can’t expect much from me; indeed, 

* Peter ’ hasn't left mo much to say. I will, 
however, begin at the beginning. At the age 
of ten I was left without father or mother, 
and others here could say the same. I was 

, taught to get a living by selling oranges in 
the streets, and I kept at thjit for twelve 
months. I was afterwards induced to go along 
with a few "WeBlminster boys, who went about 
thieving ; and I had nobody to look after me. 
' Having no friend, I nevertheless always got 
a good ‘ lift’ from the police. * I was soon 
arrested, and at Newgate received seven years’ 
ti’ansportation. I spent three years and seven 
months at the Isle of Wight, and eleven 
months -at Porismouth. I would not have 
been ke])t so long^t tjio Isle of Wight if I had 
been religious; but as 1 could not act the 
bypocritu I was obliged to gl’^o up this re- 
ligion. Huiing this time I never took th(i 
sacrament, as they Avanted mo to do. Well, 
I gets my liberty, atid I had several pounds 
put into my hands wh('n I left. 1 came to 
London-hridgo station, and thought it was the 
AVatcrloo station, and fancying I was n<utr 
W<‘stminste'r, I looked about for the Victoria 
Tlnativ. A chap then said to me, * You hud 
better Jiot he stjen in those clothes.’ I after- 
wards (‘hanged my dress and sold the otlier 
clotJies, 1 soon found myself vulh only about 
three hali-erowns in my j)Ooket. My only friend 
was a cousin, Avho Avas engaged in buying bare- 
skins and rabbit-skins about the streets, and 
,he recommended me to do the same. This was 
in tiio winter tim<', and I hardly knew one 
kind of skin fi’om another. However, I did 
pretty Avell at tins for two or thrive weeks ; 
Avheu, one day, as I was walking with a sack 
of skins upon my hack through Tothill-street, 
Westminster, tAVo ])olicomen game up to mo, 
and demanded to look into my bag. Rather 
than consent to this I wont to the Police 
Court along Avith them. When I got thetre 
a policeman said to the inspector, that I was 
a ‘ tickct-of-lenve,’ and had something in my 
sack. 1 insisted on seeing tho magistrate, 
and the inspector brought me to him, but 
iiistead of allowing me to speak to his wor. 
ship, he spoke first, saying that I was very 
violent and saucy, and a ‘ ticket-of-leavo.’ In- 
stead of hearing what I had to say under these 
circumstances, tho magistrate, too, burst out, 

* Oh, you are an insolent fellow, and a dis- 
grace to society; if the Secretary of State 
knew of your doings, he would banish you.’ 
And his worship, also muttering something 
about sending me to. ‘quod’ for contempt of 
court, T thought it better to ‘ hook it.’ During 
two years and a*half of my term at the Isle of 
Wight, having learnt something of shoe- 
making, 1 now travelled down to Northamp- 
.ton, but could get no work because 1 had no 
tools* Even what I did know of the trade 
waa^ enough to enable me to get a living 
by it I.ihen went on to Derby^ and was near 


starving. I had no lodging. I was not quite 
so proud as ‘Peter,’ for I went up to a 
gentleman and told him the strength of it I 
said, I am a** ticket-of-leave.’ He hardly un- 
derstood mo, but I tried to explain it to him, 
and he gave me a shilling. With this aid I 
got my shirt washed, put myself to righte, 
polished my boots, and up 1 goes to a 
magistrate to see wbat he would say about it. 
I told him I wanted to go to London, and 
could not walk all the way. This magistrate 
can tell whether I am now speaking the truth. 
I got an interviaw with him at Derby, and 
told him T was a ticket-of-lcavo man. He 
would scarcely beHevo me, and imagined ra-* 
thcr that I Avas a returned convict. Tho 
police jeering mo, said, ‘ How avoJI polished 
his boots are ! hut we think him an impostor,’ 
So, with no other help than tlio shilling I 
had obtained, I trudged iilong in my misery 
until, Avith the wonns and maggots gnawing 
my belly, I reached London. Here my cousin 
got mo into tho ‘ market’ agidn, and I married 
last Christmas tAVclvemonth, and have one 
child. I am now just managing to ‘ crack 
an honest crust ; ’ and while J can do that I 
will never thieve more. (Applause.) I urn 
not much of a talker, therefore I can only 
hope that the land gentleman who has called 
us together will succeed in his p?’ais(iworthy 
endeavours to secure fair-play to our ill-used 
class. I have notliing more to say.”^ (Loud 
cheers.) 

The third speaker was a stonemason, of 
about thirty, and of a honest and industrious 
aspect, who sold: — “ My friends, I have hut 
little to say regarding myself. I wna sent 
aAvay from Newgate to Wakefield in 1851, and 
put to work. As to giutuity money given 
to convicts, certainly none was allowed at 
Wakefield while I Avas thdlre. As to our treat- 
ment there and at other places, I can say tliat 
T never had a bit of sweet meat all the time 
I was at Wakefield. I never had anything 
but mince-mcat chopped up, always green, 
and others can testify to the same thing. 
One man got three days of bread and water 
for complaining of this. After stajing tbir- 
teen months at Wakefield I went to Ports- 
mouth, where I remainod about three years 
and a half, during which time I certainly 
Avorked hard. There the treatment of the 
men differs greatly, according to their con- 
duct. A man who behaves well is treated well; 
but those of a volatile spirit are treated badly. 
For myself I never had a report nia<le against 
me all the time 1 was there, and I obtained 
my liberty under ticket-of-leave, although I 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, at 
the end of four years and four months, A 
few> others, who came later than 1 did, were 
fortunate enough to get their freedom about 
the same time. 1 was not jealous about ^at, 
hut was glad to get away myself. I had a 
mother and sister to go to ; end though my 
sister was in employment, 1 did not cost them 
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experience. You cannot judge properly of 
the intentions of the convict, unless you begin 
with his career from the firsj time that he 
enters prison. Well, you must know, that I 
was transported for seven years. I was sent 
to Millbank, and there put to the tailoring 
‘business. Prom tlie outset I liad a great par- 
tiality for hooks, and I then learnt to read 
and write hotter than I could do before. I also 
acquired a little grammar and arithmetic, 
simply to improve my mind; and if mental 
iTiij)rovemciit is any pait of moral improve- 
immt, 1 was, of course, %norally improving 
albo. I knew more arithmetic then than I 
do now, having lost iny knowledge in con- 
sequence of excessive indulgence in intoxi- 
cating liquors. In fact, I got as far as the 
beginning of algebra — certainly a very ab- 
struse science to tackle. Alter spending 
foui'tcen months in Millbank 1 went to Port- 
land, where J had to wheel balTo^\s Jrom 
morning to night. 1 still persevered, how 
ever, with my hooks; and the great anxiety 
that constantly weighed on my mind avus, 
wliat would Ix'come of me when X was liber- 
ated. 1 knew that the work X was doing 
would he well (lon(‘; and I iras far luqquer 
then than J am now, because I feel that there 
is no breakfast for iih‘ to-morrow morning 
till X go and tliiove it; and that is tlie sinqdo 
Irutk Applause.) I supposed that if I Avent 
to tho Cijuidain, avIio had doliAMTe>d several 
charitable discourses, very much in accordance 
with my oAvn feelings, he might assist mo. 
I tliorefore stated my case to him, telling liim 
that I really wished to bc'corae a better member 
of society. lie listened to my tale, and Avisbed 
me to see him once a-wcek, Avliicb X did. Put 
tlie Clujplain at this time was the liev. Mr. 
Morau (as wo understood), and Avhen I 
wanted books lie Avould not encourage me, 
unless I (’(nisenied to become a communicant. 
If I bad done that I should have had more 
firv'our shoAvn to me, and been provided Avith 
AvhaLever I Avisbed; but not feeling myself 
fit for such a thing, I therefore refus(Ml. 1 
then waited till a change took place, and tho 
Bov. Mr.Ubridge, (as we understood), a lover 
of science and literature, come — a clergyman 
whose system was altogether different, having 
none of these Eoman Catholic restrictions. 
We were then allowed to think and do as avc 
liked in regard to religion, and no man was 
forced to attend the communion-table unless 
he thought himself as fit for it as the Mi- 
nister. I applied to tho new Chaplain, and told 
him I considered my mind to have been much 
enlightened. I suppose eveiybody fancies 
the same, who knows little, though not 
much. \^en my turn to he liberated ap- 
proached they came to me in my separate 
cell, and T told them there was no chance of 
my bettering myself unless I could get an 
honest living. I said that I must go back to 
London, where I had first been transported, 
and that the only thing I expected was to 


he transported again ; for my had character 
would be no recommendation to me— the 
police all knew me, and wherever they saw 
me they would point me out as a ticket -of- 
leave man. (Applause.) On my release I re- 
ceived 6/. 12«. I came to Southampton witlx 
one of tho officers of the establishment, who 
was kind enough to ask me to. take a drop 
of brandy. Not having had any spirits for 
four years previous, this little got into my 
head, and luiAung drank another glass or tAvo 
I was intoxicated, and I spent all my money 
that night — yes, and got locked up into the 
bargain. (Laughter.) Xf I did not* quite 
spend all my money myself, somebody else 
helped me to spend it. X came to London 
without a farthing. I hadn’t a friend in the 
world, and even at present, if I want a meal, 
I have no on(i to say ‘ 11 ere it is for you.’ 
What is a man in such a case, being without 
work, to do ? Is he to starve ? Well, I wore 
out, tAVi> pairs of sho(‘S, AVixlkiiig the streets 
for three months togdlier, looking for a situa- 
tion, but all in v^Lin ; and X became as ema- 
ciated as this post, (pointing to the pillar of 
tho lamp on tho jdatfonn,) having had no- 
thing better than a bit of breail and a berring 
to eat, and not one ounce of nnimM food 
during all that period. X had a little pride, 
wlfich kept me from begging. All the good 
feffiings engendered in prison passed aAvay. 
I returned to my oJ,d companions, Avith whom 
I went for about two montlis, Avlien I was 
at length caught, and received anotluT twelve- 
month's imprisonment, which expired only last 
Monday tbrtnight. Luring the two months X 
A\as Avith my old companions I got a good 
living — could ahvays make my 5^. or 0/. 
a-week by practices which I did not like, 
but which X Avas driATn to adopt, because the 
public Avould not let me eain 1/. honestly. 
Since, however', I received the card of ad- 
mission to this mooting, I have not put my 
hand to a dishonest act, and if the promise it 
holds out is fulfilled X never Avill. 1 have 
little more In say. f attended here to-night 
in the hope of reaping some permanent be- 
nefit, and also to encourage those who, like 
myself, AAdsh to become honest members of 
society. (Applause.) I trust the benevolent 
gentleman Avho has so humanely interested 
himself in this cause will be successful in his 
exertions on behalf of a body of unfortunate 
and persecuted beings, who, I should say, 
are more knocked about by the police, and 
more discoui’aged by the opinions of the pub- 
lic at large, than any other class in the United 
Kingdom. (Applause.) May God and right 
reason direct this movement, and J^ring it to 
a speedy and prosperous issue.” (Loud cheers 
greeted “Peter.” os he descended from the 
“ tribune.”) 

The next spokesman was a thin*faced and 
diminutive, hut shrewd-looking costermonger, 
of about tweniy-five years of age, and tidier 
in appearance than many of his class, who 
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• said Friends, 1 am only a little one, and 
you can’t expect much from me; indeed, 
‘ Peter ’ hasn’t left mo much to say. I will, 
however, begin at the beginning. At the age 
of ten I was left without father or mother, 
and others here could say the same. I was 
taught to get a living by selling oranges in 
the streets, and I kept at thfit for twelve 
months. I was ofterwoi’ds induced to go along 
■with a fow Westminster boys, who went about 
thieving ; and I had nobody to look after mo. 
’ Having no friend, I nevertheless always got 
a good ‘lift’ from the police, *I was soon 
arrested, and at Newgate received seven years’ 
ti’ansportation. I spent three years and seven 
months at the Isle of Wight, and eleven 
months at Portsmouth. I would not have 
been kept so long^t tjie Isle of Wight if I had 
been religious; but as I could not act the 
hypocrite 1 was obliged to g!’^ up this re- 
ligion. Duiing tliis time 1 never took the 
sacrament, as they wanted me to do. Well, 
I gets my liberty, and I liad several pounds 
put into my hands when I left. 1 came to 
London-hridge station, and thought it was the 
Waterloo station, an(l fancying I was near 
Wt\'^tminster, I looked about for the Victoria 
Theatre. A ehap tlnui said to me, ‘ You had 
better not he seen in those clothes.' I after- 
wards ehanged my dress and sold the other 
clothes. I soon found mysidf with only %bout 
three half-evowns in ray pocket. My only fiiend 
was a coiisin, who was engaged in buying hare- 
skins and rnbhit-slrins about the strt^eta, and 
ho reeommendod me to do the same. This was 
in the winter time, and I hiadly knew one 
kind of skin fi’ora another. However, I did 
pretty well at tliis for two or thrt'e weeks; 
when, one dny, as I was walking with a sack 
of skins upon my back tlirough Tothill-streot, 
Westminster, two policemen game up to me, 
and demanded to look into my bag. llather 
than consent to this I went to the Police 
Court along with them. When I got thq;re 
a policeman said to the inspector, that I was 
a ‘ ticket-of-leave,’ and had something in my 
sack. I insisted on seeing the magistrate, 
and the inspector brouglit me to Inm, but 
instead of allowing me to speak to his wor. 
ship, he spoke first, saying that I was very 
violent and saucy, and a ‘ ticket-of-leave.’ In- 
stead of hearing what I liad to say under these 
circumstances, the magistrate, too, burst out, 

‘ Oh, you are an insolent fellow, and a dis- 
grace to society; if tlie Secretary of State 
knew of your doings, he would banish you.’ 
And his worship, also muttering something 
about sending me to -‘quod’ for contempt of 
court, J. thought it better to ‘ hook it.’ During 
two years and a-half of my term at the Isle of 
Wight, having learnt something of shoe- 
making, I now travelled down to Northomp- 
. ton, but oould get no work because I had no 
tools. Even what I did know of the trade 
was ^ enough to enable me to get a living 
by it. I*ihen went on to Derby, and was near 


starving. I had no lodging. I was not quite 
so proud as ‘Peter,’ for I went up to a 
gentleman and told him the strength of it. I 
said, I am a*‘ ticket-of-leave.’ He hardly un- 
derstood me, but 1 tried to explain it to him, 
and he gave me a shilling. "VSTth this aid I 
got my shirt washed, put myself to rights, 
polished my boots, and up I goes to a 
magistrate to see what ho would say about it. 
I told him I wanted to go to London, and 
could not wallc all the way. This magistrate 
can tell whether I am now speaking the truth. 
I got an intervi^ with him at Derby, and 
told him I was a ticket-of-leave man. He 
would scarcely believe me, and im^ined ra-* 
ther that I was a returned convict. ^ The 
police jeering me, said, ‘ How well polished 
his boots are ! but we think him an impostor.’ 
So, with no other help than the shilling I 
had obtained, I trudged along in my misery 
until, with the worms and maggots gnawing 
my belly, I reached London. Hero my cousin 
got mo into the ‘market’ again, and I married 
last Christmas twelvemonth, and have ono 
child. I am now just managing to ‘ crack 
an honest crust ; ’ and while 1 con do that I 
wid never thieve more. (Applause.) I am 
not much of a talker, therefore I can only 
hope that the kind gentleman who has called 
us together will succeed in Jiis praiseworthy 
endeavours to secure fair-play to our ill-used 
class. I have nothing more to say .”4 (Loud 
cheers.) 

The third speaker was a stonemason, of 
about thirty, and of a honest and industrious 
aspect, who said: — “ My friends, I have but 
little to say regarding myself. I was sent 
away from Newgate to Wakefield in 1851, and 
put to work. As to gratuity money given 
to convicts, certainly none was allowed at 
Wakefield while I was th^e. As to our treat- 
ment there and at other places, I can say that 
I never had a bit of sweet meat all the time 

was at Wakefield. I never had anything 
but mince-meat chopped up, always green, 
and others can testify to the same thing. 
Ono man got three days of bread and water 
for complaining of this. After staying thir- 
teen months at Wakefield I went to Ports- 
mouth, where I remaihod about three years 
and a half, during which time I certainly 
worked hard. There the treatment of the 
men differs greatly, according to their con- 
duct. A man who behaves weU is treated well; 
but those of a volatile spirit arc treated badly. 
For myself I never had a report made against 
me all the time I was there, and I obtained 
my liberty under ticket-of-leave, although 1 
was sentenced to len years’ imprisonment, at 
the end of four years and four months. A 
few^ others, who come later than I did, were 
fortunate enough to get their freedom abont 
the same time. I was not jealous about ^at, 
but was glad to get away myself. I had a 
mother and sister to go to; imd though my 
sister was in employment, 1 did not obst them 
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atiything. I got work at my own trade, and 
experienced few of the hardships which most 
of my class do when first Kberated. I know one 
poor man who said this meeting was the last 
place that he would come to, as it would 
expose him. Ho has worked five weeks for a 
jferson in Gray's-Inn-lane. He had been in 
good circumstances, was a clerk, and under 
&ie eye of a minister. He had to sleep in a 
place where the vermin crawled over his bed, 
and he had to get up in the night and remove 
his clothes to keep them clean. For the five 
weeks he has been at work he has scarcely 
^ had the barest necessaries of subsistence. I 
^ have been to see this man every Sunday, and 
can safely say that ho has not had sixpence 
in his pocket ever since he has been out of 
jmson. He was engaged at fire- work making, 
but this trade becoming slack after, the 5th 
of November, he was thrown upon the streets 
again, 1 will not say what became of the 
man afterwards, because that is not neces- 
sary. I will merely mention that he is now 
struggling on, depending entirely on the 
public fbr a meal of victuals. I have myself 
been to work in the city for two months, and 
have not been intoxicated once. I am nett 
fbnd of drink. I am steady and mean to 
continue so, and 1 trust every om' here will 
resolve to do the same, for you will find it 
much more to your comfort. I afn fortimate 
enough to be able to earn a livelihood at my 
trade as a mason ; but tlioiigli 1 run not in 
want myself, I could not refrain from coming 
here to throw what light 1 could on this sub- 
ject, and showing my readiness to help others 
who ore in tUstress.” (Applause.) 

The next who mounted tho platform was an 
elderly man, evidently much reduced in cir- 
stances. Ho sttiU^d — “ 1 Jim a dock-labourer, 
and in 1848 was convicted, tliough innocent, 
at the Old Bailey. I was witliiii three miles 
of tlio place where tho robbery of which 1 
was accused was committed. I was certainly in 
company with the female who was ri)bhed three 
hours before the theft occurred; but I had no 
hand in it, and yet I was sentenced to four- 
teen years' transportation. I passed my first 
eleven months at Millbank; then I went to 
AVoolwich, and next to Gibraltar. At the 
latter place Mr. Armstrong is tho overseer of 
the convicts, and he is the severest man 
ever known ; not a worse being in the Aus- 
tralian or any penal settlements. Flogging 
went on there from before daylight till long 
after dark. I was six years and eight months 
under his system, and I received 4/. I4ff, Qd. 
on leaving Gibraltar, 21. lOj. of which was 
stopped to pay my passage ♦o England. When 
1 came home I strived as hard as any man to 
get an honest livelihood. I tried eveiy eSq>e- 
riment-*! went all up and down Whitechapel, 
but no, the police would not allow me— they 
picked me o«t as a marked man. Then I 
werked fifteen or sixteen months at the Books, 
but lately that employment has been very 


slock, and I have tried all the offices in vain* 
for the last fortnight. I leave you to consider, 
therefore, what a man is to do when he strives 
to get a living and can’t No man in all Lon- 
don has seen more trouble than I have. In 
1840 1 got three years’ imprisonment When 
T came out a man borrowed my coat to walk 
through th^City with, and next day, as I was 
going i^ast Bow Church, I was taken up for a 
robbery which that man hod committed, my 
coat being sworn to, as it had a stain on the ^ 
collar. I was taken before Alderman Gibbs ’ 
that morning, ond.fully committed for trial ; 
and when I appeared at Newgate I got twelve 
months in the Compter gaol, though ifinocent. 

I had not been three months out of the 
Compter before I was taken up for beating a 
policeman, who said I thre^ a stone at him, 
but I never d^l. A fortnight afterwards the 
man who didiit got fourteen days, and I gets 
two years for it, though I was not nigh tlm 
place. No man in London has suffered as I 
have done wrongfully, and none has been so 
‘ worked up ' as 1 am at this moment. For tho 
last fortnight the winds have been such as to 
prevent ti single ship from coming up the 
Channel, and morning after morning between 
five hundred and six hundred men regularly 
wait at the Docks for employment and cannot 
get it. When I am employed, it is at the 
West Quay; but the permanent labourers are 
served first. Such men as 1 have veiy little 
chance, as they bring po^^;ons from the otlier 
side of the Bock sooner than engage ‘casualty’ 
labourers. During the eighteen months that 
have elapsed since I came from Gibraltar, I 
have walked the streets of London whole days 
without breaking my fast ; and since twelve 
o’clock yestertlay up to this moment T have 
not done so. I really vish, sir, that some- 
thing could be done for us all.” 

Mr. Mayhew asked the men whether they 
thought the formation of a society, and a 
system by which tliose who wore in work could 
assist those who were out of it, would benefit 
them ? 

To this many voices answered, “ Yes ! yes !” 

Mr. Mayhew continued: “I know tliat if 
your stock-money is once gone you ore com- " 
plotely helpless. A man who had been tried 
for liis life and sent fi) Australia came to me 
one day, when let out of prison, with a loaf 
under his arm, and said, ‘ This is all I have 
got to keep me, and if I ask for work there is 
a policeman at my heels to teU every one that 
I am a returned convict.’ His case became 
desperate, when, about tho time of tho Great 
Exhibition, I offered to^vehim a little money 
if he would pledge mo ms word to do all tliat 
he could to lead an honest life. Ho shook 
hands with me, and promised to do so. He 
then hod cards printed, and tried to malse a 
living by soiling gelatine sweets. After a 
little time he took a small huckst^ ^op, 
and subsequently married a lodging -hoa« 
kee|>er, aiidhaaiaitoe been doing I 
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•know that the period between the ages of 
twenty -five and fifty is the time when a roving 
life has its strongest attractions; but after 
that, when a man is hunted like a dog, he gets 
tired of it. I have seen firequent examples of 
this, and known whole families of poor people, 
with only sixpence at their command, to invest 
that small sum in sprats, and live a month 
upon it by turning it over and ovdr. 

once took a poor boy (a young thief) and 
got Inm a>^lace at the Daily News office, when 

•“the printer and editor told mo ho was as good 
and as •well-behaved as any boy on that estab- 
lishment. The difficulty, however, was to sepa- 
rate him from his old ‘ pals.* He got among 
them on an Easter Monday, and was found 
picking pockets at a fair, and token to prison; 
it was ^ all up -with him* till he had seen the 
miseiy of his course of life, but I am sure, if 
taken by the hand, ho will uUinfalely become a 
good member of society. I mention this to 
show, that if' a little leniency and kindness are 
o-vinced towards the men we may beat down 
the crime of the countiy to an enormous ex- 
tent. But we must not fancy it possible tliat 
such persons can bo made model-men in an 
instant. Indeed, I believe that the disposition 
shown to make converts to rchgion of you 
produces a lai’ge amount of Iiypocris3% ( Cries of 
Yes ! yes ! ) If this leads you to become better 
men, in Heaven’s name, say so ; but if i4 en- 
genders the worst foim of evil, let it bo ex- 
posed. That there are such things as 
miracles of instantaneous refomiation, X don’t 
deny; but the first thing wanted is some 
society to give men what will keci3 them from 
stai’viug, clothe them, and find them in a 
lodging; and when they arc thus placed in 
decent comfort, und made, as a necessaiy con- 
sequence, more kindly in their nature, other 
people may then come to them and try to 
make them religious. To attempt, however, 
to proselytise men who are famishing, a]>pears 
to me a mockery and a delusion, and only the 
most depraved class of criminals W'ould, I be- 
lieve, yield to it.” ( Applause.) 

The fifth ticket- of-lea VO man who addressed 
the assembly was a man of middle stature, 
slightly made, and between twenty-five and 
thirty. He said : — 

, I was sentenced to seven years’ transport- 
ation at tJie Old Bailey. I went to Wake- 
field^ and can confirm the statement of a 
previous speaker, that no gratuities are allowed 
there. I next went to Portsmouth, where I 
remained two years and two months, when I 
was discharged on ticket-of-leave. I returned 
to the neighbourhood from whence I was com- 
mitted. A master who promised to give me 
constant omployment had before this given me 
a certificate. I was discharged about eighteen 
months ago. Whilst I was at work for my 
master a female came up to me and asked mo 
if I had seen two other women pass. I an- 
swered, *No,’ when she invited me to have 
something to drink ; and knowing the female, 


I accepted her offer. Wliile walking with her, 
only two doors from where Hived, a policeman 
came up and took us both into custody. 
This, 1 suppdbe, was because 1 was known to 
be a returned convict. The woman was 
charged with being concerned witli others of 
her 03vn sex with robbing a gentleman, and 
on being searched a portion of the money was 
found on her, but none on me. Moreover, 
the gentleman stating that there was no m&i 
engaged in the Uieft, I was discharged. I 
then resumed work, but was taken again upon 
a chai'ge of burglary. Many of you may have 
heard of the case. I was in my shirt-sleeves 
when I was arrested. The case was tried be- ' 
fore Mr. Brenham. I did not deny my name, 
and being a ticket-of-leave man I was re- 
manded for a week. I was afterwards brought 
up and re-examined, and after a careful in- 
vestigation I was discharged. If there had 
been the slightest suspicion attaching to me, 
from niy character being known^ I must have 
been either im)>risonod for three months, or 
committed for trial. I again returned to my 
•work, hut in three weeks afterwards I v/as 
dragged out of my l>cd and locked up for threo 
hours in the Baguiggo-wells station, whence 
I was takcu to Bow-street. Threo policemen 
bad burst my bcdro6m-door open before six 
o’clock in tlie morning, and while it was yet 
dark. They said they wanted me, beciauao I 
had been concerned with a female in the 
robbery which had occurred two nights pre- 
vious, on 1 *en ion ville- hill. Tho inspector 
told me ho had received an order from the 
Secretary of State to send me back to Ports- 
inoutb prison, my license being revoked. 
iVJien 1 got to Bow-street I was placed before 
Mr. Hall, not in open court, but in a private 
room. That gentleman also told me that my 
license had been revoked, on the alleged 
grounds that I was living by dishonest means. 

I was sent back to prison accordingly; but 
through tho intercession of my brother— a 
married man, who showed that 1 had been 
working for twelve months — I was again re- 
leased. There was no just ground whatever 
for sending me bacic to prison. I have only 
been home a fortnight, and having no tools 
I don’t know what to do. The master who 
employed me before has got another man.” 

Me. Mayhew here remarked, that it would 
bo a great encouragement to Society to help 
them, if those who were doing well assisted 
those who were doing badly ; whereupon 

Petee observed that “it was little help that 
the one could possibly give to the other. 
Association (ho said) was what was want^, 
whereby the men’s* present urgent necessitie 
ccmld be relieved before they fell into misc 
A fm days after a man’s liberation he j, 
rally found that he had acted foolishly, aend 
returned senses. If, therefore, a 
took him by thh^^and, and gave him 
porary shelter and cisinsel, it would he tha 
best thing that could hempen to him." 
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Those of the lads and men present who 
had been left without father or mother from 
an early age, were then request^ to hold up 
their hands ; when twenty out of the forty- 
eight did so. 

A lame blacksmith and fitter, of about forty, 
^hose garb and complexion wore in strict 
keeping with his craft, and wiio spoke with 
not a few grains f)f stem bitterness in his 
tone, next mounted the rostrum. lie said : 
“ I have been transported, and am a ‘ spotted 
man,’ with whom the i)olice can do as they 
like. I was a long ti7nc at Dm'tnioor, one of tlie 
^hardest convict stations a man can goto, and I 
did the prison work there. I went there in 
185], when fin eminent doctor, Mr. McIntosh, 
belonged to the place, but liaving good health 
I did not need his assistance. WJjile in the 
infirmary on st'veral occasions, luit not for ill- 
ness, I saw the ineclicino that was given to 
the patients. It w’as only a largo bottle of 
salts. I Ijave known a man to be cut out of 
liis hammock, taken down-stairs, and buried, all 
in three 1 lours ; and I have Inward die doctor 
say of n sick man, ‘ TiOi liirri drink out of a 
till he biu’sts.’ (Some sensation.) I was 
a pmdleged man because 1 was handy, and 
fitted up almost the w'^ole iron-woik of tlie 
place. Once some books wen' pilfen'd ; and 
at dinner-time there was a general turn over 
and search at jiarade. Tlio ‘ scarclier’ was a 
very sedate man, at least 'in tlio i‘>os of the 
Governor, but he w'as tlie most malicious per- 
son that ever stripiied. After feeling the 
pockets of the man next to me, this person 
called me out, and, contrary to tlio rule, took 
me into the yard and strijiped me naked. I 
remonstrated, and wished him to choose a 
place not in the ojien air, but for this 1 was 
ordered to a cell, and while on my way tlioro 
he borrowed a sword from an officer — the 
foreman of the smith’s shop— and made a cut 
at me with Ibo back edge of the weapon, in- 
flicting a wound of eigliteon indies long. 1 
went to my cell, and next morning I was, to 
my astonisJiment, charged with attempting to 
knock this very man down with a hammer ! 
The Governor would not hear a word tliat I 
had to say. I was inspected by the doctor, 
and then put back, to appear afterwards before 
the directors. The charge against mo was 
wffiolly false. Tlie foreman of the smith’s 
shop was a straightforward man, and. when 
applied to about my character, ho told the 
governor that a quieter man, and one more 
capable of doing liis work than me, he could 
not wish to see. The accuser could not look 
me in the face ; hut if the foreman spoke the 
xmth to the directors, — and he was a man who 
-would speak nothing else, — he would have 
been sure to have his hand removed fronfhis 
cap. So, mstead of my being taken befm*e ♦he 
directors, I was sent to my dinner; and I 
never received the least redress for the wrongs 
I endured. 

Before returning homo I was classed os a 


permanent invalid, and yet I was kept at work* 
on iron-work of three tons weight. After 
acting four years as a mechanic and a * first- 
rater ’ at Dartmoor, I got invalided pay, and 
went honle with about 7/. in my pocket. That 
is all the reward given to a good workman and 
well-conducted man at Dartmoor. I have 
heard much^f Wakefield, and believe the sys- 
tem there will refonn any man. It lifis a first- 
rate cliarocter ; but as to I)artn.‘Oor, a man 
leaving it can have no reformation in-hinit^ 
At Dartmoor, when visitors wish to try the 
prisoners’ soup, a basin of nice beef tea, 
standing smoking on the hob, and fit to 
show gentlemen, is ofieved them to taste. 
But this is not the soup which is redly given 
to tlic convicts ; that is merely a little rice and 
water. In fact, Dartmoor is one of the most 
vilbmous i)lac(^s a man can be put into. You 
have there ta* swab up two or three paiLs of 
water before you can rise in the morning, 
1’lie brjitalily practised is terriide ; and re- 
member, when a mnn is prejudiced against 
tli(3 treafinciit he receives, no permanent im- 
provement of his cliaracter is possible. Lot 
any Dartmoor man here get up and cb'iiy 
wliat I say about the place, if lie can. The 
aristocracy fancy tliat it is an excellent convict 
station, but it is not. I liave seem clean and 
comfortable-loolving men taken oil' i>arado, bc- 
caujfe they would not do an officer’s dirty 
work, and conducted to a covered passogi', from 
wliich they have not come out again until they 
did so with faces cut about and bleeding, and 
wth clothes all torn to pieces. [ don’t say 
that all the other convict establishments are 
like Dartmoor. I have seen bodies of seventy 
and eighty men come there from Walcofield— 
good-iutontioned xiersons, and evidently having 
undergone religious inqu’essinns, to judge by 
their regularly kneeling down to prayers ; but 
Dartmoor must contaminate th(*m, mid moke 
tlieni worse than ever before tliey leave it. I 
never had any paitioiilar religious feelings 
myself while at Diirtmoor ; but i am sure that 
a pious lift' is the most comfortable one under 
tho canoiiy of heaven. 1 was very wrongfully 
sent away to that pennl establishment, I had 
never been convicted before ; and my only 
offence was being concerned in a tap-room 
drunken figlit, for which I was charged with a 
misdemeanoiu’. It was stated that I intended 
to do a man some grievous bodily harm, but 
it was iiroved tliat 1 hud no weapon at the 
timt3 larger than a penny-piece. I only left 
Dartmoor six or seven months ago. If 1 were 
in work, I should be most happy to give my 
mit.o towards the society that this gentleman 
(Mr. Mayhew) speaks of, for the lionefit of 
the poor ticket-of-leavo men ; hut the slackness 
of trade has thrown me out for the last month, 
Oiid I have maintained myself and four others 
who are on my htmds for half-a-year.” 

The concluding speaker was a young 
I cleanly-looking working man, ofpr^ssessing 
I address, who stated : — I have experienced 
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^ considerable opprebaion from the police, Who, 
I think, want as mtch showing up as anybody. 
In January, 1852, I was sentenced to seven 
years’ transportatioik I stopped at the House 
of Correction for some time, and then went to 
Northampton borough gaol, where I lay eleven 
months. Thenoe I was sent to Woolwich, 
where I^stayed about two years and five 
months, and was employed in dragging timber 
from one end of the yard to the other. How- 
eve r, I dij ^very well there, and I hnd no fault 
^ilillUlL'^lace. When I got my liberty I re- 
turned home, where I had a father and mother 
and a sister; but as they were in humble 
circumstances, I did not like to throw my- 
self on them for my support, and so I 
I looked about fOr something to do. I am no-w 
1 keeping comi)any*witli a young woman. One 
night as I was gofhg homo, at httlf-i)ttst 
twelve, after sitting some hoiu* with her and 
her father, a policeman suddeiilj' cornt^s up to 
me, and tapping mo on the slioulder, says : 

‘ Holloa, George ; so here you are ! Mind 1 
don’t send you somewhere else for twelve 
months,’ I answered : ‘ So you may, when I 
have given you occasion for it.’ My landlord, 
saw us, and said that I had done nothing. 
‘No,’ said the policeman, ‘or I would not 
allow him to go free;’ and lie then told me to 
move on. My young woman’s father keeps a 
barber’s shop ; and this poli<;eman goes ^p to 
him and acquaints him with my cliaracter, 
asking him whether he is aware that the 
young man his daughter keeps company with 
is a returned convict. The father tells her of 
it, at least she gives me broad hints that imply 
as much. This man then shows me up, and 
exposes me several limes to the tradesmen in 
my neighbourhood. I then see what I can do. 
I cannot get a certificate of cliaracter, and I 
try to write one myself. Then I got several 
months’ imprisonment, and now I have been 
out seven weeks. Hut I have not done any- 
thing dishonest. Still, if it goes on lik(‘ this, 
1 am sure I must be compelled to do that. A 
fortnight ago, as I was going home, the same 
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policeman again interfered with me, and 1 was 
obliged to put up with his insults. Last week 
I wrote a letter to the captain of the hulks at 
Woolwich, tilling him of the oppression I 
suffer. I received a letter from the chaplain, 
of course containing religious advice, hut the 
answer I obtained from the captain of the 
hulks was, that the next time I am insulted I 
should write, to him again, when he will 
acquaint the Secretary of State with it, and 
put it down, if possible. How can we hope to 
gi't employment from any tradesmen, if the 
policemen poi-sist in telling who we are ? I 
know that if I were on independent gentleman 
m3'self, I would not trust a- man who had no^ 
reference of some kind.” 

Me. Mayhew : “ We will now break up this 
meeting. I will let you know when to meet 
again. When I can arrange the formation of 
a committee of gentlemen willing to connect 
themselves with the undertaking I have 
skeiclied out, we can hold another assemblage 
in public. (Cheers.) In the meantime, if I 
can assist any of you with the loan of a few 
shillings — hut, mind you, come to me gently, 
and not thick and fast — I will do what I can 
to help you. (Hear, hear.) I am a person 
who work myself for all I get, and remem- 
ber I call myself a ‘ shilling man,’ and not one 
of your ‘ sovereign people ’ (Laugliter) ; and 
when I say ‘ a loan,’ I want you all to feel that 
by doing your bes^ to repay me, you will en- 
aide me to extend the same assistance to a 
greater number of your class. (Hear, hear.) 
Colonel Jebb looks on you almost with the 
e^'o of a father, and it touches him to the 
quick to hear of any of you relapsing. I trust 
that we shall prove successful in our object ; 
but let me in conclusion entreat you all to 
adhere faithfully to your good resolves ; and 
I hope you will find far greater happiness in 
pursuing honest courses than dishonest ones,” 
(Cheers.) 

'J’he meeting, which lasted from eight 
o’clock to half-past ten, and was most orderly 
throughout, then quietly dispersed. 


THE END 
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